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SUNDAY. 


BY      PROF.     W  , 

Look  down  yon  vista  of  deep-chequered  shade; 

Seemeth  it  not  a  temple  fitly  made 

By  Heaven's  own  hand,  an  air-liung  canopy, 

Under  whose  arch  to  worship  the  Most  High? 

'Tis  said  that  he  who  first  conceived  the  plan 

Of  the  vast  Gothic,  with  its  ample  span, 

Its  buttresses  that  spring  in  curvings  bold, 

And  its  high  fretted  vaults  of  glorious  mould, 

Caught  his  bright  fancy  from  embowering  trees, 

That  shoot  their  high-arched  heads  into  the  breeze, 

Forming  aloft  quaint  knots  of  tracery, 

That  blend  their  solemn  vaultings  with  the  sky. 

Such  scene  is  here:  a  gorgeous  vestibule, 

Leading  to  yonder  temple  in  the  dell ; 

How  dim  the  prospect  with  religious  light, 

How  the  blue  distance  melts  upon  the  sight! 

What  scope  for  solemn  musings,  as  the  bell 

Of  Sabbutb  morn  is  heard  along  the  dell. 


Now  view  our  foreground ;  what  a  contrast  fair 
Is  offered  in  the  group  that  meets  us  there, 
Where  all  is  cheerful  as  the  Sabbath  morn, 
That  comes  in  healthful  breezes  freshly  born ; 
And  yet  a  tempered  cheerfulness,  that  may 
Well  suit  the  tone  of  such  a  hallowed  day. 
The  trusty  poney  ready  stands  to  bear 
The  pious  grandame  to  the  house  of  prayer: 
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WALTER. 

Never,  since  she  was  young  and  light  as  they, 

Her  children's  children  gamboling  on  the  way, 

Has  she,  at  duty's  sacred  call,  forborne 

To  take  this  journey  every  Sabbath  morn  ; 

Not  when  the  showers  of  spring-time  dripped  between 

The  scanty  covert  of  the  new-born  green; 

Nor  when  the  suns  of  summer  shed  their  ray 

Intensely  o'er  the  meadows,  as  today; 

Nor  when  the  leaves  of  autumn  dropped  around, 

And  strewed  in  russet  heaps  the  moistened  ground; 

Nor  e'en  when  blasts  of  winter  raved  amain, 

And  drifting  snows  were  piled  upon  the  plain. 

With  pious  care  her  son  and  daughter  tend 

Her  doubtful  steps,  and  limbs  that  feebly  bend ; 

The  while  her  favourite  grandson  hastes  with  cere, 

And  'neath  the  pillion  plants  the  ready  chair. 

The  youngsters  are  to  trudge  on  foot,  and  they 

Are  ready  laced  and  booted  for  the  way. 

Scene  of  domestic  comfort,  scene  how  rife 

With  all  the  sweetest  charities  of  life ; 

Where  meek  religion  sways  with  gentle  power, 

And  peace,  and  joy  domestic  rule  the  hour; 

How  does  the  bosom  yearn  to  taste  of  bliss, 

So  pure,  so  spotless,  so  unmixed  as  this ! 

Where  Nature's  ever-varied  charms  dispense 

Through  all  the  being,  holiest  influence; 

To  all  the  powers  an  energy  impart. 

Attune  the  soul  and  humanize  the  heart. 
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nursery  maids;  each  of  whom  had  strictly  enjoined 
her  under  "severe  pains  and  penalties"  never  to 
breathe  to  her  parents  a  syllable  of  the  tales  {all  v>ar- 
ranted  true)  with  which  these  women  had  striven  to 
amuse,  or  rather  to  terrify  their  young  charge  when- 
ever she  was  alone,  with  them.  Her  horror  at  the 
approach  of  bed-time,  and  the  agony  in  which  she 
lay  awake  for  hours  with  her  eyes  shut  lest  some 
frightful  object  should  meet  them  if  open ;  covering 
her  head  closely  even  in  summer  nights,  and  trembling 
at  the  slightest  sound  real  or  imaginary,  till  the  power 
of  sleep  could  no  longer  be  withstood,  was  never 
forgotten  by  her.  When  she  had  outgrown  the  nur- 
sery, Madeline  Darford  was  sent  to  school,  or  rather 
to  a  succession  of  schools;  but  she  found,  in  each, 
more  than  one  young  girl,  who,  like  herself,  had  been 
frightened  by  the  stories  of  servants;  and  with  these, 
her  favourite  school-companions,  she  had  much  private 
conversation  that  assisted  in  confirming  her  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  supernatural  and  mysterious  visita- 
tions from  the  dead  to  the  living;  besides  strengthen- 
ing her  convictions  of  certain  minor  branches  of  su- 
perstition, such  as  signs,  tokens,  interpretations  of 
dreams,  fortune-telling,  &c.  At  the  first  of  these 
schools,  were  several  pupils  from  the  south,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  "  sup  full  with  horrors"  at  the 
frightful  stories  related  to  them  by  black  nurses,  and 
which  they  repeated  to  the  credulous  Madeline  with 
much  unction.  At  the  last  of  these  seminaries  were 
three  young  ladies  who  persuaded  Madeline  Darford 
secretly  to  join  them  in  subscribing  to  a  circulating 
library,  from  whence  they  procured  and  devoured  in 
private  a  constant  supply  of  trash  romances  from  the 
pens  of  obscure  authors,  who  sought  to  recommend 
their  works  by  affixing  to  them  titles  redolent  of  blood 
and  horror :  such  as  with  the  better  taste  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  would  ensure  their  rejection. 

Of  all  this  the  parents  of  Madeline  Darford  were 
profoundly  ignorant.  When  a  little  child,  she  had 
been  afraid  to  betray  to  them  the  terrors  instilled  into 
her  by  the  nurse-maids.  And  when  a  school-girl  she 
was  ashamed  to  disclose  the  absurd  impressions  that 
she  was  still  imbibing ;  for  she  saw  that  among  en- 
lightened people  these  things  were  only  subjects  of 
ridicule.  But  though  her  reason  began  to  reject  them, 
they  still  clung  to  her  feelings. 

At  length,  to  their  utter  astonishment  and  extreme 
grief,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darford  discovered  by  an  acci- 
dental circumstance,  that  their  beloved  and  only 
daughter  was,  and  always  had  been,  a  prey  to  these 
wild  and  gloomy  fancies ;  and  it  now  became  their 
unremitting  task  to  root  them  from  her  mind.  In 
this  they  happily  succeeded :  partially  for  a  while,  but 
completely  at  last. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  she  married  Mr.  Lynmore,  a 
man  of  fine  sense  and  judicious  conduct,  but  who 
unfortunately  survived  their  union  only  two  years. 
Had  he  lived,  he  would  have  convinced  his  wife  that 
she  was  erring  in  the  other  extreme,  by  so  carefully 
and  laboriously  guarding  her  daughter  from  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  strange  and  unaccountable  super- 
stitions had  once  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
civilized  world,  that  these  gloomy  vapours  had  been 
dispelled  by  the  ever-increasing  lights  of  reason  and 
science,  but  that  their  shadows  (though  every  day 
becoming  fainter)  still  lingered  occasionally  amon<* 
the  vulgar,  the  ignorant,  and  the  weak  in  intellect. 
Had  the  mind  of  the  young  Leonilla  been  thus  forti- 
fied by  early  preparation,  with  regard  to  the  existence 


of  these  obsolete  fallacies,  and  had  their  discrepancy 
with  the  laws  of  nature  and  their  contrariety  to  rea- 
son been  plainly  and  effectively  pointed  out  by  the 
parent  on  whose  truth  she  implicitly  relied,  she  might 
have  been  safely  trusted  to  take  her  chance  among 
the  foolish  as  well  as  among  the  wise.  It  has  been 
well  remarked  that  as  we  cannot  make  a  world  pur- 
posely for  our  own  children  to  live  in,  we  ought  to 
prepare  them,  in  time,  for  that  world  in  which  it  is 
their  lot  to  live. 

Leonilla  Lynmore  had  just  completed  her  sixteenth 
year  when  Mrs.  Melworth,  a  sister  of  her  late  father 
(who  was  a  native  of  Boston)  accompanied  her  hus- 
band on  some  business  to  Philadelphia.  They  were 
prevailed  on  by  Mrs.  Lynmore  to  leave  their  hotel 
immediately,  and  become  guests  at  her  house  during 
the  fortnight  of  their  stay  in  the  city;  and  Leonilla 
found  much  delight  in  the  society  of  her  aunt  and 
uncle,  neither  of  whom  she  had  seen  since  she  was 
ten  years  old,  and  then  only  for  a  day  or  two  at  a 
time. 

Mrs.  Lynmore  and  her  daughter  were  pressingly 
invited  by  the  Melwonhs  to  accompany  them  on  their 
return  home,  urging  the  expediency  of  allowing  Leo- 
nilla to  see  a  little  more  of  the  world.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  Mrs.  Lynmore  that  there  was 
no  place  in  which  a  young  lady  could  make  her 
entree  into  society  with  less  danger  from  erroneous 
impressions,  than  in  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  well- 
ordered  city  of  Boston.  To  be  brief,  all  was  arranged 
for  the  journey,  and  Leonilla  became  half  wild  with 
delight  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  new  places  and  new 
people.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for 
their  departure,  Mrs.  Lynmore  received  a  letter  from 
her  maternal  aunt  Mrs.  Guilford,  who  lived  in  Caro- 
lina, and  who  had  not  visited  Philadelphia  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  It  appeared  from  this  letter  that 
Mrs.  Guilford  and  all  the  family  had  recently  joined 
Mr.  Guilford  at  Washington.  He  was  a  member 
of  congress,  and  this  his  first  session  had  been  a  very 
long  one.  It  was  now  over,  and  previous  to  their 
contemplated  tour  to  Niagara  and  the  Lakes,  they 
proposed  passing  a  few  weeks  in  Philadelphia  as 
guests  of  Mrs.  Lynmore ;  bringing  with  them  their 
five  sons,  whose  ages  ranged  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
four.  There  were  no  daughters.  Mrs.  Lynmore, 
whose  recollections  of  her  aunt  Guilford  were  not 
very  agreeable,  and  who  had  heard  that  of  the  sons 
the  three  elder  were  reckless  dissipated  spendthrifts, 
and  the  two  younger  following  fast  in  their  footsteps, 
was  much  disconcerted  at  the  idea  of  this  incursion 
on  the  peace  of  her  "  sober  house ;"  not  to  mention 
her  extreme  disappointment  at  being  so  vexatiously 
prevented  from  going  with  the  Melworths  to  Boston. 

There  was  no  time  for  writing  to  inform  the  Guil- 
fords  that  at  this  juncture  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  receive  them.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  they 
could  not  on  any  occasion  be  otherwise  than  welcome, 
they  had  announced  in  the  letter  their  intention  of 
setting  out  for  Philadelphia  on  the  next  day  but  one 
early  in  the  morning ;  and  (as  it  chanced)  at  the  very 
hour,  that  the  Melworths  and  Lynmores  were  to 
commence  their  journey  towards  Boston.  Nearly  the 
whole  house,  (which  though  all  the  apartments  were 
large,  contained  but  four  chambers)  would  now  be 
required  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Guilford 
family,  who  proposed  remaining  in  Philadelphia  a 
month  that  they  might  have  ample  time  to  replenish 
their  wardrobes  after  the  newest  fashion,  and  to  select 
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furniture  for  a  large  mansion  house  that  Mr.  Guilford 
had  recently  erected  on  his  estate. 

The   prospect  of  this  ill-timed  visit  obliged  Mrs. 
Lyn'more  to  relinquish  hers  to  Boston ;  at  least  for 

|  the  present,  and  she  was  extremely  grieved  at  the 
idea  of  a  separation  from  her  daughter ;  for  it  was 

i  decided  that  Leonilla  should,  notwithstanding,  accom- 
pany Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melworth,  rather  than  remain  at 

.  home  and  be  exposed  to  the  society  of  her  worthless 
dissolute  free  and  easy  cousins ;  and  that  after  the 
departure  of  her  unwelcome  guests,  Mrs.  Lynmore 
should  join  them  in  Boston.  However,  grieved  at 
the  idea  of  parting  from  Leonilla,  even  for  a  short 
time,  Mrs.  Lynmore  saw  the  advantages  of  this  plan 
and  tearfully  acceded  to  it ;  certain  that  her  beloved 
girl  could  not  be  intrusted  to  safer  hands  than  those 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melworth.  She  felt,  however,  un- 
willing to  inform  the  Melworths  of  the  extraordinary 
caution  she  had  unremittingly  maintained  in  preserv- 
ing Leonilla  from  all  knowledge  that  the  antiquated 
belief  in  superstitious  influences  is  still  not  entirely 
banished  from  the  civilized  world.  Perhaps  she  was 
somewhat  ashamed  to  desire  her  friends  to  continue 
that  caution  with  regard  to  a  fine  blooming  intelligent 
girl  of  sixteen  :  and  she  trusted  that  the  mind  of  Leo- 
nilla was  as  well-grown  and  in  as  full  health  as  her 
person,  and  that  her  understanding  was  now  strong 
enough  to  repel,  of  itself,  whatever  pernicious  and 
unwarrantable  fancies  were  presented  to  it.  There- 
fore Mrs.  Lynmore  concluded  it  best  to  let  things 
take  their  course :  persuaded  that  all  must  go  rightly 
in  such  society  as  Leonilla  would  meet  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Melworth. 

Next  morning  Leonilla  and  Mrs.  Lynmore  bade 
each  other  farewell  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives ; 
and  the  scene  would  have  been  still  more  heart- 
rending, had  not  Mrs.  Melworth  reminded  them  how 
soon  they  were  to  meet  in  Boston  :  and  also  of  the 
possibility  that  the  Guilford  family  might  not,  after 
all,  remain  in  Philadelphia  quite  as  long  as  their  pre- 
sent intention.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  mother 
who  was  left  behind  was  the  most  to  be  pitied,  for 
the  tears  of  the  daughter  were  soon  dried  by  the 
novelty  of  her  situation,  on  this  her  first  debut  as  a 
traveller ;  and  by  the  new  objects  that  were  continu- 
ally engaging  her  attention.  Her  spirits  rose  with 
the  progress  of  the  steamboat,  for  she  had  never 
before  been  farther  than  a  few  miles  from  her  native 
city ;  and  she  found  much  to  admire  in  the  green  and 
shady  banks  of  the  broad  blue  Delaware,  and  the  cool 
summer  villas  that  looked  out  from  among  the  trees. 
She  even  saw  something  to  like  in  that  cheerless  and 
arid  portion  of  Jersey  that  lies  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  And  she  would  not  speak  dispa- 
ragingly even  of  the  unprofitable  fields,  where  a  scanty 
growth  of  low  slender  corn-stalks  struggled  with  the 
sandy  soil,  and  gave  melancholy  token  of  a  crop 
of  nubbings.  Also  she  felt  a  tender  interest  in  the 
nurseries  of  infant  peach-trees,  that  might  perhaps  pro- 
duce a  little  fruit  for  two  or  even  three  alternate  years. 
She  looked  out  at  the  thinly-scattered  and  shade- 
iess  cottages,  basking  in  the  full  light  and  heat  of  the 
unclouded  sun,  and  painted  red  as  if  to  make  them 
look  hotter,  with  their  barren  gardens,  and  their  lines 
of  washed  clothes  drying  conspicuously  in  the  face 
of  the  public :  and  she  asked  if  these  things  were  not 
picturesque.  Hights-town,  she  considered  romantic; 
and  greatly  admired  the  view  from  the  eminence, 
whence  she  looked  down  into  the  business  part  of 


this  perhaps-to-be-city,  and  saw  the  saw-mill,  and  the 
store,  and  the  blacksmith's  shop,  and  the  chair-ma- 
ker's. Greatly  was  our  amiable  heroine  interested 
by  the  little  yellow-haired  cake-girls  that  stood  on  the 
road-side,  looking  straight-forward  out  of  limber 
calico  sun-bonnets,  which  the  wisest  of  the  wearers 
had  flopped  up  in  front  to  prevent  the  obscuration  of 
their  noses  as  well  as  their  eyes;  and  by  the  doughty 
white-headed  boys  in  battered  wool-hats,  who  boldly 
came  on  board  the  cars  with  high-priced  offerings  of 
untempting  fruit,  which  their  impatience  to  convert 
into  pennies  had  not  permitted  to  ripen  in  peace. 
Also,  she  took  pleasure  in  the  residuary  juveniles  of 
Hights-town,  who  with  their  mothers,  aunts,  and 
grandmothers,  (all  excited  by  a  laudable  curiosity  as 
to  the  outward  appearance  of  a  train  of  cars,  and 
which  could  only  be  gratified  a  few  times  every  day,) 
occupied  all  the  gates,  doors,  and  windows,  gazing 
with  intent  looks  as  if  they  had  never  before  seen  a 
locomotive  and  its  appendages. 

At  length  our  travellers  arrived  at  Amboy,  and 
embarked  in  the  boat  that  was  to  land  them  at  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  America.  And  Leonilla 
was  in  extasies  when  Mr.  Melworth  pointed  out  the 
"  dim  distant"  headland  of  Sandy  Hook,  where  the 
noble  bay  loses  its  wide  waters  in  the  dark-rolling 
ocean. 

Two  days  were  devoted  to  showing  our  delighted 
Leonilla  the  wonders  of  New  York.  They  stayed 
at  one  of  the  principal  hotels  in  Broadway;  and  the 
day  after  their  arrival,  Mr.  Melworth  found  there  a 
handsome  dark-eyed,  dark-haired  young  officer,  whom 
he  had  known  in  Boston.  The  father  of  Capt.  Sea- 
field  had  been  an  intimate  college  friend  of  Mr.  Mel- 
worth, and  had  long  since  settled  in  Salem :  having 
married  a  young  lady  of  that  place,  who  inherited  a 
large  fortune,  to  which  he  had  added  considerable 
wealth  acquired  by  the  India  trade. 

Capt.  Seafield  was  a  graduate  of  the  Military  Aca- 
demy at  West  Point,  and  might  be  considered  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  young  men  educated  at  that  noble 
institution.  The  Melworth  party  were  all  glad  to 
find  that  like  themselves  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Bay  State,  and  Leonilla  thought  him  the  most  elegant 
youth  she  had  ever  seen.  For  the  sake  of  being  their 
compagnon  du  voyage,  he  protracted  his  stay  in  New 
York,  and  having  nothing  else  to  do,  he  found  it  very 
pleasant  to  add  to  their  pleasure  by  accompanying 
them  in  their  visits  to  the  show-places  of  the  city  and 
its  environs. 

On  the  third  afternoon  they  embarked  in  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  of  the  Providence  steamboats,  and 
commenced  their  voyage  through  the  Sound.  They 
took  seats  on  the  upper  deck,  and  Leonilla  thought 
that  Capt.  Seafield's  manner  of  pointing  out  the  differ- 
ent landmarks  had  something  in  it  peculiarly  clear, 
and  that  his  way  of  describing  these  objects  made  all 
of  them  interesting.  In  the  evening  our  party  ad- 
journed to  the  gallery  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  just 
as  they  were  passing  Block  Island,  now  dimly  loom- 
ing through  the  gathering  mists,  and  which  Seafield 
informed  Leonilla  had  been  the  residence  of  Frank- 
lin's first  love,  the  fair  Catherine  Ray.  The  night 
was  fine,  and  the  stars  as  they  came  out  one  after 
another  into  the  clear  blue  firmament  were  reflected 
on  the  widening  water  through  which  the  majestic 
steam-vessel  held  her  lonely  and  irresistible  career. 
Her  large  bright  lanterns  that  looked  like  globes  of 
fire,  and  the  fountains  of  sparks  that  appeared  to 
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condense  into  banners  of  flame  as  they  rose  unceas- 
ingly from  her  chimnies,  shone  down  inverted  upon 
the  mirrored  deep;  their  images  doubled  by  the  reflec- 
tion, and  seeming  10  float  the  vessel  in  her  own  light : 
while  far  behind,  her  course  was  marked  by  the  red 
wreaths  of  smoke  above,  and  the  long  track  of  foam 
below.  The  dark  low  line  of  the  distant  shore  of 
Connecticut  was  soon  lost  in  the  sea-vapour  that 
brooded  over  it :  or  only  denoted  by  the  comet-like 
blaze  that  threw  its  friendly  beams  from  the  light- 
houses stationed  like  guardian  spirits  along  the  coast. 

Several  hours  glided  away  in  conversation  such  as 
Leonilla  thought  she  had  never  heard  before  ;  and  the 
night  was  far  spent  ere  our  travellers  could  resolve 
to  seek  for  sleep,  (where  it  is  seldom  found  to  be  very 
balmy)  in  the  cabin  recesses  of  a  steam-vessel. 

At  the  dawn  of  morning,  before  the  last  stars  had 
faded  away  into  the  blue  depths  of  ether,  our  young 
heroine  was  found  by  Seafield  again  in  the  gallery ; 
and  he  paused  a  moment  to  admire  her,  as  she  stood 
leaning  over  the  railing,  her  bonnet  in  her  hand,  the 
cool  sea-breeze  fanning  the  fresh  roses  of  her  cheeks, 
and  waving  out  her  dark  silky  ringlets,  while  her  deep 
blue  eyes  beamed  with  delighted  interest  as  she  gazed 
upon  that  vast  ocean  whose  eastern  surges  lash  the 
shores  of  the  world  from  whence  came  the  ancestry 
of  America.  The  boat  had  stretched  far  out  to  sea 
in  effecting  her  passage  round  the  redoubtable  Point 
Judith,  whose  beacon-tower  gleamed  white  against 
the  morning  sky :  its  extinguished  lantern  catching 
the  first  rays  that  the  sun  was  sending  up  from  his 
purple  bed  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 

To  afford  Leonilla  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some- 
thing of  Newport,  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  party 
(Capt.  Seafleld  including  himself)  were  to  land  there, 
and  take  the  boat  for  Providence  on  the  following 
morning.  They  repaired  to  the  principal  hotel,  and 
were  soon  ready  to  set  out  in  quest  of  whatever  was 
most  remarkable  in  the  semi-metropolis  of  Rhode 
Island.  While  Capt.  Seafleld  left  them  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  a  visit  to  Fort  Adams,  Mr.  Melworth 
conducted  the  ladies  to  the  eminence  on  which  stands 
that  mysterious  edifice  whose  antiquity  is  so  remote 
that  even  tradition  has  preserved  no  account  of  its 
origin.  Nothing  is  known  of  it  but  that  it  has  always 
been  there,  and  always  looked  just  as  it  does  now. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  better  name  has  been 
found  for  this  singular  ruin  than  the  Old  Mill  of  New- 
port ;  a  mill  being  precisely  the  thing  which  it  never 
could  have  been ;  and  that  it  was  erected  by  the  In- 
dians, no  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  North  America  can  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose. 

Mr.  Melworth  was  a  firm  convert  to  the  opinion 
that  the  "  wild  New  England  shore"  had  first  been 
discovered  by  the  Northmen,  and  that  Biorni  Heri- 
ulfson  of  Iceland,  five  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Columbus,  had  sailed  along  this  coast  and  seen  the 
land  sufficiently  near  to  distinguish  the  grass  and 
trees ;  but,  as  history  tells  us,  was  unwilling  to  stop, 
being  impatient  to  join  his  father  who  was  then  living 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  Greenland  with  a  colony 
of  Icelanders,  that  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Eirek 
the  Red,  in  all  probability  the  first  European  who  had 
ever  set  his  foot  on  the  American  continent. 

All  this  was  explained  to  Leonilla,  who  became  a 
complete  proselyte  when  Capt.  Seafield  joined  them, 
and  united  with  Mr.  Melworth  in  expressing  his  im- 
plicit belief  in  this  very  plausible  theory,  so  well  esta- 


blished by  records  and  documents  still  extant  in  the 
north  of  Europe ;  and  which  relate  to  facts  of  whose 
authenticity  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  give  the  his- 
tory of  successive  colonies  of  Icelanders  and  Nor- 
wegians that  existed  for  a  time  in  this  part  of  Ame- 
rica. 

Leonilla  now  became  quite  indignant  that  the 
structure  before  them  should  have  been  designated  as 
a  mill,  and  was  perfectly  certain  that  the  Indians  had 
never  constructed  mills  or  raised  buildings  of  stone 
for  any  purpose  whatever;  and  she  saw  at  once  that 
it  was  a  Scandinavian  watch-tower,  erected  as  a  look- 
out place  to  command  a  view  of  the  harbour.  They 
walked  into  the  open  area  between  the  eight  massive 
pillars,  and  gazed  up  to  the  round  and  roofless  tower 
that  rests  upon  their  projecting  tops :  the  whole  being 
built  of  dark  grey  stone  that  seems  to  unite  with  its 
equally  solid  cement  in  forming  a  circular  wall  of  ex- 
traordinary thickness  and  strength,  which  has  stood 
erect  perhaps  for  seven  or  eight  hundred  years ;  and 
if  it  were  not  in  America,  might  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  thousand  more. 

Capt.  Seafield  now  informed  his  friends  that  a  boat 
would  shortly  be  waiting  to  convey  them  to  Fort 
Adams,  which  he  was  desirous  of  showing  them ; 
having  assisted  in  attending  to  its  construction  when 
he  was  stationed  at  Newport.  They  were  rowed 
over  to  the  island,  where  they  were  introduced  by  the 
captain  to  several  other  young  officers,  who  seeing  the 
approach  of  a  boat  with  ladies,  had  hastened  to  the 
landing-place  to  receive  them.  The  party  were  then 
conducted  all  over  this  fine  fortress,  Capt.  Seafield 
explaining  to  Leonilla  the  technical  names  and  the 
uses  of  its  different  parts :  and  Leonilla  thought  it 
seemed,  even  for  a  young  lady,  very  easy  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  military  engineering. 

Lamps  being  provided,  the  officers  conducted  their 
guests  through  the  dark  narrow  passages  that  wind 
up  and  down  beneath  the  fort,  averaging  at  a  hundred 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  paved  with  round 
stones,  and  walled  and  roofed  with  brick.  Mrs.  Mel- 
worth was  surprised  that  this  subterraneous  labyrinth 
should  be  so  warm  and  dry ;  and  Leonilla  was  aston- 
ished to  find  there  hundreds  of  brown  hairy  caterpillars 
clustering  along  the  bottom  of  the  walls.  Mr.  Mel- 
worth smiled  as  he  heard  that  in  talking  to  Leonilla 
of  the  probable  manner  in  which  the  defence  of  the 
fort  would  be  conducted,  in  case  of  an  attack,  Capt. 
Seafield  never  designated  the  assailants  as  "  the  ene- 
my," but  always  unconsciously  called  them  "  the 
British;"  as  if  it  was  impossible  that  America  should 
ever  be  at  war  with  any  other  nation.  And  Leonilla 
in  asking  questions  of  the  captain,  when  he  was  des- 
canting con  amove  on  the  visioned  contest,  caught 
inadvertently  and  at  once  the  young  soldier's  mode 
of  expression,  and  felt  confident  that  if  the  British 
should  by  any  miracle  succeed  in  compelling  the  fort 
to  lower  its  star-spangled  ensign,  the  garrison  would 
make  their  escape  by  one  of  the  secret  passages,  first 
laying  a  train  to  blow  up  the  captors  as  soon  as  they 
were  all  within  the  walls. 

At  length,  after  ascending  a  very  steep  branch 
of  the  soulerrain,  they  saw  a  gleam  of  day-light,  and 
felt  the  air  growing  cooler.  They  soon  arrived  at  a 
door  which  looked  out  upon  the  world,  and  whose 
small  grated  window  was  thickly  covered  with  a 
white  incrustation  resembling  soda  both  in  look  and 
taste :  and  they  emerged  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
to  the  fresh  breeze  that  came  oft'  the  water. 
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In  the  afternoon  a  carriage  was  procured,  in  which 
our  party  visited  some  of  the  most  remarkable  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newport,  (not  forgetting 
those  designated  Paradise  and  Purgatory)  and  on  the 
following  morning  they  took  the  Providence  boat 
and  proceeded  on  their  way  to  Massachusetts. 

It  would  exceed  our  limits  to  give  any  further 
details  of  the  journey,  which  seemed  to  Leonilla  every 
moment  more  delightful,  till  at  last  the  sight  of  the 
blue  hills  of  Milton  announced  their  vicinity  to  the 
Athens  of  America.  They  arrived — and  the  noble 
city  of  Boston  with  all  its  intellectual,  moral,  and 
historical  associations,  creating  around  it  an  atmos- 
phere that  breathes  equally  of  the  present  and  the 
past,  seemed  to  our  youthful  heroine  the  place  of  all 


others  to  live  and  die  in.  The  house  of  Mr.  Mel- 
worth  was  handsome  and  commodious,  and  looked 
like  the  abode  of  elegant  hospitality.  Here  Capt. 
Seafield  took  his  leave,  for  the  purpose  of  hastening 
immediately  to  his  paternal  home  at  Salem.  Just  as 
he  made  his  parting  bow,  the  eyes  of  Leonilla  glisten- 
ed with  tears,  for  no  doubt  at  that  moment  she  was 
thinking  of  her  mother  and  of  the  three  hundred 
miles  that  now  intervened  between  her  beloved  parent 
and  herself.  But  the  captain  requested  permission  to 
pay  his  compliments  to  the  family  on  his  return  to 
Boston,  which  would  be  in  a  few  days;  and  then 
Leonilla  looked  as  if  she  had  ceased  thinking  of  her 
mother. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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ARTHUR, 


"  So  far,  so  good !  The  Rubicon  is  passed,  and 
Rome  must  now  be  conquered,"  said  James  Barclay, 
M.  D.,  tossing  his  diploma  upon  the  table,  at  which 
sat  his  sister  Mary.  Delight  and  concern  mingled 
their  expressions  upon  his  countenance,  but  the  for- 
mer indicated  that,  for  the  time,  it  was  the  master 
feeling.  Mary  looked  up  into  her  brother's  face  with 
a  smile  of  pleasure,  and  then  unrolling  the  document 
for  which  James  had  been  struggling  for  three  years, 
glanced  over  it  with  a  proud  emotion.  For  what 
sister  does  not  feel  a  glow  of  pride  at  a  brother's 
success? 

"  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  by  your  allu- 
sion to  Rome  and  the  Rubicon,  brother,"  she  said, 
after  a  few  moments  silent  examination  of  the  diplo- 
ma, looking  up,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  glance  of 
inquiry  into  the  face  of  the  young  doctor. 

"  I'm  afraid  /  shall  understand  it  soon,  a  good  deal 
better  than  I  wish  to,"  he  replied,  a  little  gravely. 
"  To  obtain  a  diploma,  sister,  is  much  easier  than  to 
get  into  practice.  It  is,  indeed,  far  from  being  half 
of  the  great  battle  for  honourable  success." 

"  That  is  true  enough,  brother.  But,  with  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  medicine  and  an  unblemished 
character,  united  to  a  pleasing  address,  (for  your  sis- 
ter's partial  eyes  must  give  you  the  latter  endowment,) 
surely  all  else  that  is  wanting,  can  only  be  patient 
application  to  the  duties  of  your  profession." 

"  That  is  all  very  good  and  very  forcible,  Mary, 
and  is  no  doubt  true;  but  it  takes  in  no  consideration 
of  the  mortifications  and  unfeeling  opposition  which  a 
young  physician  has  to  encounter,  before  he  can  ob- 
tain a  firm  hold  of  public  confidence." 

"  But  you  have  one  advantage,  brother,"  said 
Mary,  "  over  most  young  men  entering  upon  the  pro- 
fession." 

"  And  what  is  that,  Mary  ?" 

"  Why,  you  are  to  share  in  old  Doctor  Bailey's 
practice." 

"  That  I  must  acknowledge  is  a  very  decided  ad- 
vantage," said  Barclay.      "  But  I  had  rather,  if  I 


could  afford  to  lose  the  time,  start  independently,  and 
build  up  a  reputation  upon  my  own  merits." 

"And  why  so,  brother?"  asked  Mary. 

"  Because,  then,  I  should  only  visit  where  I  was 
called,  and,  of  course,  always  expect  to  be  treated  as 
a  gentleman.  If  a  patient  sends  for  Doctor  Bailey, 
he  wants  him,  and  not  me,  of  course.  But  suppose 
I  go  ?  there  is  disappointment,  and,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  insult.  All  this  I  must  put  up  with,  and  seem 
not  to  perceive  it,  or  else  forego  the  advantages  held 
out  to  me  by  my  kind  preceptor.  So  you  perceive, 
sister,  that,  thus  far,  my  way  has  been  a  pleasant  one 
in  comparison  with  the  road  that  lies  before." 

"  I  never  looked  at  the  condition  of  a  young  doc- 
tor, in  that  light  before,"  replied  Mary ;  "  and  must 
confess  that,  from  the  ordeal  you  anticipate,  any  sen- 
sitive mind  must  shrink." 

"  And  mine  does  shrink  from  it,  I  can  assure  you, 
Marj',"  said  Barclay,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  arm, 
as  he  sat  by  the  table,  while  a  shade  passed  over  his 
fine  countenance. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  one  of  old  Dr. 
Bailey's  old  signs  was  taken  down,  and  a  new  one 
put  up  in  its  place,  bearing  the  words  "  Doctors 
Bailey  and  Barclay;"  and  about  the  same  time  the 
newspapers  bore  the  announcement,  that  the  former 
had  taken  the  latter  into  co-partnership  with  him. 

"  Just  see  here,  ma,"  said  a  young  lady,  in  tones 
of  surprise,  on  the  very  morning  the  advertisement 
appeared,  directing,  at  the  same  time,  her  finger  to  a 
part  of  the  newspaper  she  held  in  her  hand. 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  ?"  responded  the  mother, 
looking  up  from  her  sewing. 

"  Why,  as  I  live,  old  Doctor  Bailey  has  taken  that 
young  Barclay  into  partnership  with  him." 

"  Who  ?"  inquired  a  sister,  before  the  mother  had 
time  to  reply. 

"  Why,  James  Barclay,"  replied  the  first  speaker. 

"Not  Mary  Barclay's  brother?" 

"  Yes,  of  course.  You  know  he  was  a  student  of 
old  Doctor  Bailey's." 
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"  Well,  I  declare !"  and  the  sister's  lip  curled  a  very 
little,  and  she  smiled  as  if  the  information  amused  her, 
from  its  very  novelty. 

«  Well,  he  need'nt  send  none  of  his  whipper-snap- 
per young  doctors  here,  I  can  tell  him,"  now  broke 
in  the  mother,  with-  some  warmth.  "  I  like  old  Doc- 
tor Bailey,  and  would  be  willing  to  trust  my  life  in 
his  hands;  but  I  don't  believe  in  your  young  upstarts. 
If  he  goes  to  sending  that  fellow  about  among  his 
patients,  he'll  lose  them  faster  than  he  ever  gained 
them.     I'm  surprised  at  such  blind  folly !" 

This  astonished  lady  was  a  Mrs.  Absalom.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  she  was  a  very  clever  and  kind- 
hearted  woman,  though  with  but  little  abstract  sym- 
pathy for  others.  She  wanted  that  kind  of  percep- 
tive consideration  which  realizes  and  feels  for  the 
many  peculiar  positions  of  trial  into  which  others 
may  be  thrown.  Her  daughters,  Emeline  and  Agnes, 
inherited  a  good  portion  of  their  mother's  character- 
istics of  mind. 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Emeline,  who  had  called  atten- 
tion to  the  piece  of  information  under  discussion. 
"  This  practice  of  old  and  experienced  physicians 
sending  young  doctors  about  to  see  their  patients,  is 
not  right." 

"  What  is  not  right,  Emeline?"  said  Mr.  Absalom, 
coming  in  at  the  moment. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  think,  pa  ?"  was  his  daugh- 
ter's response  to  the  question.  "  Old  Doctor  Bailey 
has  taken  young  Barclay  into  partnership  with  him." 

"  Well,  and  what  of  that,  child ;" 

"  Why,  who  do  you  think  is  going  to  let  him  pre- 
scribe for  them  ?"  replied  Emeline,  with  warmth. 

"  And  why  not  ?"  asked  the  father. 

"  What  does  he  know  about  medicine  ?"  said 
Emeline,  with  a  slight  manifestation  of  confusion  of 
thought. 

"  He  ought  to  know  a  good  deal  about  it,  Eme- 
mie.  He  has  been  studying  under  an  excellent  pre- 
ceptor for  three  years,  and  is,  besides,  a  young  man 
of  real  talents." 

"  Yes ;  but  what  experience  has  he  got  ?"  was 
Emeline's  triumphant  interrogation. 

"  He  may  not  have  a  great  deal  of  that  experience 
which  is  gained  by  the  bedside,"  replied  Mr.  Absalom  ; 
"  but  he  has  the  guiding  principles  in  his  mind,  learned 
from  the  teachings  of  the  profession ;  and,  besides 
this,  he  has  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Bailey's  long-acquired 
practical  knowledge  to  aid  him  in  all  difficult  cases. 
With  his  fine  mind,  so  well  stored  with  medical  facts 
as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is,  and  Doc- 
tor Bailey's  aid,  I  doubt  not  but  that  young  Doctor 
Barclay  will,  in  time,  make  one  of  our  most  eminent 
physicians.  But  you  must  give  him  a  chance  to 
learn." 

"■  Not  on  me,  or  any  of  my  family,  though  !"  spoke 
up  Mrs.  Absalom,  in  a  positive  tone.  "  I've  no  no- 
tion of  risking  any  thing  in  sickness  to  give  young 
doctors  a  chance  to  learn  I" 

"  But  in  this  case,  you  know,"  remarked  Mr.  Ab- 
salom, "  that  Doctor  Barclay  will  practice  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  your  old  friend,  Doctor  Bailey ; 
and  will  bring  his  more  recent,  thorough  investigation 
of  the  principles  of  medical  science,  united  with  a 
knowledge  of  all  modern  improvements  and  discove- 
ries to  the  aid  of  his  long  experience.  Thus  you  see 
that,  in  any  serious  case,  where  great  skill  and  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  primary  causes  of  diseases 
are  required,  Doctor  Bailey,  with  his  young  partner, 


will  be  more  certain  of  success  than  Doctor  Bailey 
alone." 

"  I  don't  believe  any  such  doctrine,"  replied  Mrs. 
Absalom,  shaking  her  head.  "  No  one  can  make  nie 
believe  that  any  young  upstart  doctor  can  teach  my 
old  family  physician.  No,  indeed  ! — Young  Barclay, 
whom  I  have  known  ever  since  he  was  a  baby,  teach 
Doctor  Bailey ! — Why,  husband,  the  thing  is  prepos- 
terous !" 

"  But  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Absalom,  "  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  many  experiments  all  the  while 
in  progress,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  and 
made  by  men  of  the  first  practical  knowledge  and 
profound  medical  learning,  the  science  of  medicine  is 
undergoing  almost  daily  improvements.  Absorbed  in 
a  large  and  laborious  practice,  it  is  but  fair  to  presume 
that  Doctor  Bailey  has  not  the  time  to  keep  up  with 
all  these  improvements.  And  it  would  hardly  be 
rational  to  suppose  that  his  practical  experience  is 
better  than  that  of  the  whole  profession,  in  both 
hemispheres,  united." 

"  As  to  that,"  replied  the  wife  and  mother,  "  I  am 
no  believer,  any  how,  in  your  new-fangled  notions  of 
improvements  in  medicine.  I  want  none  of  your 
young  fellows  to  experiment  on  me  or  mine.  No, 
indeed !  Give  me  one  of  your  good  old  time  physi- 
cians, who  has  some  forty  years  experience  on  his 
side ;  a  man  who  knows  what  sickness  is,  and  who 
knows  how  to  meet  it  with  prompt  and  powerful 
remedies.  As  to  your  new  school  of  doctors,  I  can 
tell  you,  husband,  for  one,  I  have  no  notion  of  them. 
There  is  Doctor  Mildman,  who  is  all  the  rage  now. 
Why,  I  would'nt  let  him  prescribe  for  a  servant ;  I'd 
be  sure  that  she  would  die.  I  never  hear  of  his  be- 
ing in  attendance  on  a  bad  case,  that  I  do  not  give 
up  all  hope  for  his  patient." 

"  And  why  so  ?"  asked  her  husband. 

"  Why,  because  he  don't  do  any  thing ;  and,  if  the 
disease  is  violent,  it  carries  off  the  sufferer." 

"  You  are  dealing  in  hyperbole  now,"  said  Mr. 
Absalom,  smiling. 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  am.  But  Doctor  Mildman  gives 
as  good  as  nothing.  If  you  send  for  him  in  a  severe  i 
case,  he'll  order  mustard  plasters  and  foot-baths,  with 
perhaps  a  little  rhubarb,  and  will  then  tell  you  to  keep 
very  still,  and  eat  nothing.  I  wonder  what  good  that 
kind  of  treatment  is  going  to  do  in  any  case!  Where: 
there  is  sickness,  there  must,  of  course,  be  medicine, 
and  the  more  energetic  the  practice,  the  quicker  will 
the  disease  be  expelled.  This  is  my  doctrine,  and  it 
is  rational  into  the  bargain.  I've  seen  too  many  of 
your  new  schemes  of  doctoring ;  give  me  the  good 
old  sensible  way  yet.  Doctor  Bailey  for  me,  and  no 
one  else." 

"  Well,  I  like  Doctor  Bailey,  too,  I  must  confess," 
said  Mr.  Absalom.  "  But  I  know  that  I  would  like 
him  much  better  if  an  imaginary  click  of  his  lancet 
did  not  sound  in  my  ears,  accompanied  with  visions 
of  his  calomel  bottle,  whenever  I  think  of  him  or  see 
him." 

"  I  am  with  you  that  far,  pa,"  broke  in  Agnes,  who 
had  listened  silently  to  the  conversation.  "  I've  no 
idea  of  so  much  bleeding." 

"  You  don't  know  any  thing  about  it,  child !"  said 
the  mother.  "  Bleeding  has  saved  my  life  many  a 
time.  I  should  have  gone  crazy  with  the  headache, 
long  ago,  if  it  had'n't  been  for  the  free  use  of  the 
lancet." 

And  fiee  use  enough,  any  one  who  examined  Mrs. 
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Absalom's  arms,  would  have  thought  had  been  made 
of  that  keen  little  instrument;  for  not  less  than  forty 
or  fifty  times  had  her  ear  been  greeted  with  the  click 
of  Doctor  Bailey's  lancet ;  and  her  arms,  in  the  hol- 
lows just  above  the  inside  of  the  elbows,  showed 
"  multitudinous"  cicatrizations. 

It  was,  perhaps,  some  three  or  four  weeks  after 
the  period  at  which  the  conversation  just  recorded 
took  place,  that  Doctor  Bailey  received  a  hasty  sum- 
mons to  attend  Mrs.  Absalom.  He  found  the  family 
much  alarmed,  and  the  patient  in  a  good  deal  of  ago- 
ny. She  was  suffering  from  a  violent  pain  in  the 
chest,  difficult  breathing,  and  the  other  symptoms 
that  usually  attend  an  attack  of  that  inflammation 
known  by  the  name  of  pleurisy.  Doctor  Bailey  felt 
the  pulse  of  Mrs.  Absalom  for  a  few  seconds,  while 
his  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  profound 
thought. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her,  Doctor  ?"  inquired  the 
husband,  with  much  anxiety  in  his  tone  and  man- 
ner. 

"  It's  an  attack  of  pleurisy,"  replied  the  doctor, 
looking  up;  "  but  it  will  soon  yield  to  active  treatment. 
Bring  me  a  bowl,"  he  added,  turning  to  one  of  the 
daughters. 

Emeline  brought  the  vessel,  for  Agnes  had  hur- 
riedly left  the  room  at  the  mention  of  the  word 
"  bowl."  She  sickened  at  the  sight  of  blood ;  and  it 
had  been  spilled  so  often  in  the  house,  and  so  fre- 
quently in  her  presence  when  retreat  was  impractica- 
ble, that  even  the  word  "  bowl,"  no  matter  when 
mentioned,  conveyed  to  her  mind,  on  the  instant,  the 
idea  of  bleeding. 

In  a  few  moments  the  oppressive  stillness  of  the 
sick  chamber  was  broken  by  the  sharp  sound  of  the 
doctor's  lancet.  A  copious  effusion  of  blood  ensued, 
and  Mrs.  Absalom  was  relieved  from  all  alarming 
symptoms. 

"  I  never  knew  it  fail  yet,"  said  Doctor  Bailey, 
wiping  his  lancet,  after  the  flow  of  blood  had  been 
staunched.  The  eclectics  may  denounce  blood-letting 
as  much  as  they  please.  It  always  was  good  and 
always  will  be  good,  in  hundreds  of  cases." 

"  I  wonder  how  long  it  would  have  taken  mustard 
plasters  and  foot-baths  to  have  killed  me  ?"  remarked 
Mrs.  Absalom,  ironically.  For  that  lady,  so  suddenly 
relieved  from  pain,  and  indeed  all  unpleasant  symp- 
toms, experienced  quite  a  reaction  of  feeling. 

"  About  five  hours,"  said  Doctor  Bailey,  gravely. 

"  Less  than  that,  doctor.  I  never  could  have 
stood  that  pain  an  hour  longer,"  responded  the 
patient. 

"  Well,  you're  on  the  safe  side,  any  how,"  remark- 
ed the  Doctor,  "  but  you  will  have  to  keep  very  still." 
He  then  wrote  a  prescription  and  went  away. 

In  about  two  hours  after,  Mr.  Absalom  came  in 
great  haste  to  the  office  of  Doctors  Bailey  and  Bar- 
clay. 

"  Where  is  Doctor  Bailey  ?"  he  asked,  hurriedly, 
and  with  an  expression  of  alarm  upon  his  counte- 
nance. 

"  He  is  out,"  replied  his  young  partner,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  there.  "  Is  any  thing  serious  the  matter? 
The  Doctor  told  me  that,  after  bleeding,  Mrs.  Absa- 
lom was  much  better." 

"  So  she  was.  But  the  pain  has  come  back  worse 
than  ever,"  he  replied. 

"  It  will  probably  be  an  hour,  or  perhaps  two, 
before  the  Doctor  returns,"  said  Barclay,  with  an 


expression  of  voice  and  countenance  that  said  plainly 
"  But  I  am  at  your  service." 

"  Then  you  will  have  to  come,  Doctor,"  said  Mr. 
Absalom,  in  a  desponding  tone. 

And  so  Doctor  Barclay  accompanied  him.  Arrived 
at  his  dwelling,  Mr.  Absalom  requested  the  young  Doc- 
tor to  remain  below  in  the  parlour  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Doctor  Bailey  is  not  in,"  said  Mr.  Absalom,  en- 
tering his  wife's  sick  chamber. 

"  Then  I  shall  die  !  I  shall  die  !"  ejaculated  the 
sufferer,  tossing  her  arms  and  head  about  in  great 
agony. 

"  But  I  have  brought  Doctor  Barclay  along,"  he 
ventured  to  say. 

"  Well,  he  may  just  go  back  again,  then  !  Do  you 
think  I'm  going  to  let  him  prescribe  for  me?"  and 
Mrs.  Absalom's  outraged  feelings,  for  a  moment  or 
two  took  away  all  consciousness  of  the  knife-like 
pain  in  her  chest.  But  even  the  indignation  roused 
at  such  an  idea  as  that  of  being  under  the  care  of 
Doctor  Barclay,  was  not  powerful  enough  long  to 
hold  the  pain  in  abeyance.  She  soon  cried  out  again 
in  great  agony. 

"  But  it  is  uncertain  whether  Doctor  Bailey  will 
be  in  for  an  hour  or  two  to  come,"  urged  the  husband. 
"  And  now  that  Doctor  Barclay  is  here,  perhaps  he 
may  relieve  you.  He  could,  for  instance,  bleed  you 
again." 

"  He  bleed  me !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Absalom,  in  pro- 
found astonishment  and  indignation  at  the  thought. 
"  Why  husband !  Do  you  think,  for  a  moment,  that 
I  would  allow  him  to  bring  a  lancet  near  my  arm ! 
How  do  I  know  but  that  the  inexperienced  fellow 
would  cut  an  artery  ?" 

"  But  you  know  that  the  vein  is  already  cut,  and 
he  would  only  have  to  take  off  the  bandage." 

"  Yes,  but  I  wouldn't  trust  him  to  bandage  up  my 
arm.  How  do  I  know  that  he  could  stop  the  effusion 
of  blood  ?  I've  heard  of  people's  bleeding  to  death 
before  now.  Oh !  oh !  what  shall  I  do ! — what  shall 
I  do !" 

And  Mrs.  Absalom  threw  her  arms  about,  and 
rolled  her  head  upon  the  pillow  in  exquisite  pain. 

"  1  see  no  hope  but  in  your  letting  Doctor  Barclay 
who  is  now  here,  bleed  you,"  urged  the  husband. 

"  You  had  better,  ma,"  urged  Agnes,  who,  much 
as  she  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  bleeding,  saw  no  re- 
lief for  her  suffering  parent  but  in  a  resort  to  this 
remedy. 

"  But,  really,  do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  let 
him  remove  the  bandage,"  said  Mrs.  Absalom,  look- 
ing her  husband  anxiously  in  the  face. 

"  I  don't  conceive  that  there  would  be  the  slightest 
danger,"  he  replied.  "  Doctor  Barclay  has,  no  doubt, 
bled  hundreds  in  his  time,  for  his  preceptor  frequently 
sent  him,  while  he  was  a  student,  to  practise  in  some 
of  the  poor  families  which  he  could  not  himself  attend 
regularly." 

Another  torturing  pain,  determined  Mrs.  Absalom 
to  suffer  the  young  Doctor  to  remove  the  bandage 
from  her  arm  and  open  the  orifice.  He  was  accord- 
ingly summoned  from  below. 

"I  want  you  to  bleed  me,"  said  Mrs.  Absalom, 
upon  the  appearance  of  Barclay  at  her  bed-side. 

He  made  a  motion  to  take  her  wrist,  but  she  re- 
moved her  hand,  saying, 

"  It's  no  use  to  feel  my  pulse.  Bleeding  is  what 
I  want.  Here,  remove  these  bandages.  But  are 
you  sure  you  can  put  them  on  right,  again  ?" 
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Doctor  Barclay  did  not  reply,  for  he  felt  the  blood 
quickening  its  motion  throughout  his  whole  body,  at 
this  insult  to  his  professional  character.  He  paused 
but  a  moment  to  consider,  and  then  proceeded  to  re- 
open the  vein,  by  a  simple  tap  upon  the  orifice  in  the 
arm,  which  had  become  closed  by  a  viscid  coagulum. 
A  small  portion  only  of  blood  had  been  withdrawn, 
when  Mrs.  Absalom  again  experienced  relief. 

"  That  will  do,  now,"  she  said.  "  You  had  better 
stop  the  blood." 

Barclay  mechanically  obeyed,  amid  sundry  injunc- 
tions to  be  sure  that  his  bandage  was  right,  and  then 
retired.  His  sensitive  mind  was  much  excited  by  the 
assumption  and  manner  of  Mrs.  Absalom,  and  he 
could  not  restrain  an  indignant  exclamation  on  clos- 
ing the  door  after  him. 

Two  hours  after,  Doctor  Bailey  returned  to  his 
office,  and  while  Barclay  was  relating  the  circum- 
stances attendant  on  the  case,  Mr.  Absalom  again 
came  in  with  the  information  that  his  wife  was  in 
great  agony.  The  urgency  of  the  case  required  im- 
mediate attention,  and  therefore  the  Doctor  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  house,  with  his  mind  slightly  per- 
plexed with  the  stubbornness  of  the  disease. 

"  But  no  pleurisy  can  stand  the  lancet,"  he  at 
length  mentally  exclaimed.  His  course  of  treat- 
ment decided  in  his  mind,  he  felt  relieved.  This 
time  he  bled  his  patient  until  she  fainted ;  and  then 
ordering  a  dose  of  salts,  went  away  with  the  com- 
fortable assurance  to  the  family,  that  the  pain  would 
not  return  again  so  violently.  But  in  this  he  was 
mistaken.  For  a  messenger  came  for  him  at  about 
nine  o'clock  that  night,  with  the  news  that  Mrs.  Ab- 
salom was  again  suffering  from  a  return  of  all  the 
symptoms. 

This  perplexed  him.  But  after  some  reflection,  he 
resolved  on  topical  bleeding,  and,  on  his  way,  left 
word  for  a  cupper  to  come  immediately  to  the  house 
of  his  patient. 

But  it  is  needless  to  pursue  the  treatment  of  Doctor 
Bailey  further  than  to  state,  that  notwithstanding  his 
bleeding  and  cupping,  and  the  use  of  other  energetic 
antiphlogistic  measures,  but  temporary  relief  could  be 
obtained,  and  what  was  alarming  both  to  him  and 
the  whole  family,  was,  that,  upon  every  return  of  the 
symptoms  after  active  treatment,  they  were  of  a  more 
decided  and  painful  character,  without  the  natural 
vigour  to  bear  up  against  them,  which  existed  before 
the  great  loss  of  blood. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  after  Mrs. 
Absalom  had  been  attacked  with  such  distressing 
symptoms,  that  a  messenger  announced  that  they  had 
assumed  a  more  alarming  character,  and  requested 
the  immediate  attendance  of  Doctor  Bailey. 

"  You  must  go  with  me,  Doctor,"  he  said,  turning 
to  his  young  partner. 

«  If  you  think  I  can  aid  you  any,  certainly;  but  if  I 
consulted  my  own  feelings,  I  should  not  again  visit 
Mrs.  Absalom,"  was  Barclay's  reply. 

"  O  never  mind  that.  Such  little  rebuffs  as  you 
met  with  there  will  do  you  good.  This  is  the  way 
to  study  human  nature.  Forgive  and  forget  is  a  good 
motto,  James." 

"  Yes,  I  understand  that  Doctor.  But  all  minds 
are  not  constituted  alike.  However,  if  I  can  be  of  any 
use  to  Mrs.  Absalom,  I  am  ready  to  go.  But  if  your 
skill  has  failed,  mine  can  do  but  little." 

"Your  minute  pathological  knowledge  may  do 
more,  in  some  cases,  than  my  experience,  James. 


This  case  defies  my  skill,  and  there  must  be  some- 
thing about  it  that  I  have  not  yet  made  out.  You 
are,  besides,  a  constant  reader  of  the  journals,  a  plea- 
sure from  which  I  am  in  a  great  measure  debarred, 
on  account  of  my  extended  practice,  and  may  have 
met  somewhere  with  an  analogous  case.  Now,  what 
I  want  you  to  do,  is  to  examine  and  consider  this 
case,  as  if  it  were  your  own,  and  as  if  your  future 
success  hung  upon  the  issue.  And,  perhaps  it  may ; 
for,  if  you  can  discover  the  true  nature  of  this  affec- 
tion, and  the  right  treatment,  I  shall  not  fail  to  de- 
clare it." 

This  view  encouraged  young  Barclay,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  entered  the  carriage  with  his  elder 
companion,  and  both  remained  in  silent  thought  until 
the  carriage  stopped  at  the  house  of  their  patient. 
When  they  entered  the  sick  chamber,  they  found 
Mrs.  Absalom  with  a  pale  face,  cold  extremities,  and 
covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration.  At  every  quick 
and  labouring  inspiration,  she  uttered  a  short  cry  of 
pain.  The  husband  and  the  two  daughters,  the  latter 
bathed  in  tears,  were  standing  around  her  bed,  in 
mournful  silence.  For  some  moments,  Doctor  Bailey 
held  the  wrist  of  the  patient,  and  then  transferred  it  to 
Doctor  Barclay.  He  found  th»  pulse  to  be  small  and 
thread-like,  indicating  a  very  low  condition  of  the 
vital  energy.  After  a  careful  and  minute  examination 
of  the  case,  the  two  physicians  retired  in  consultation, 
to  an  adjoining  room.  It  so  happened,  that  some 
minutes  before,  Agnes  had  left  her  mother's  chamber, 
and  entered  this  very  room.  She  sat  near  a  window 
absorbed  in  grief,  and  did  not  observe  the  presence 
of  the  two  doctors,  who  were  concealed  from  her  by 
the  curtains  of  a  bed  that  intervened,  until  startled  by 
the  sound  of  their  voices.  A  few  moments  hesitation 
to  retire  put  it  beyond  her  power  to  do  so  decorously, 
and  she  therefore  remained  an  unknown  witness  of 
the  interview. 

"  Well,  James,  what  do  you  think  of  this  case?" 
said  Doctor  Bailey. 

"  I  should  certainly  call  it  pleurisy,  from  your  de- 
scription of  it  when  you  were  first  called  in,  and  from 
most  of  the  symptoms  now  presented.  But  as  the 
usual  remedies  have  failed,  it  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  real  cause  of  pain  has  been  mistaken.  But  what 
do  you  think  ought  still  to  be  done  ?"  And  Barclay 
paused  for  an  answer. 

"  But  one  more  remedial  effort,  other  than  what  I 
have  used,  now  presents  itself.  I  would  recommend 
a  large  blister  covering  the  whole  chest." 

Agnes  sighed  so  loud,  when  she  heard  this,  that 
even  the  two  physicians  paused,  momently  to  listen. 

"  That  might  do  some  good,"  replied  Doctor  Bar- 
clay, "  supposing  it  to  be  a  case  of  inflammation  or 
pleurisy.  But  the  uniform  return  of  the  symptoms  in 
an  aggravated  degree  after  the  exhibition  of  all  reme- 
dies for  this  condition,  seems  to  indicate  that  there 
may  really  exist  no  inflammation." 

"  Then,  James,  what  do  you  take  it  to  be  ?"  in- 
quired Doctor  Bailey,  looking  the  young  man  intently 
in  the  face. 

"  I  take  it  to  be  neuralgia  of  the  chest,"  said  Doc- 
tor Barclay.  "  You  know  the  symptoms  of  this 
morbid  condition,  in  which  no  inflammation  exists, 
are  remarkably  similar  to  those  in  which  inflamma- 
tion does  exist.  But  the  treatment  of  the  two  con- 
ditions must  be  very  different." 

"  True,  true,  James,"  replied  Doctor  Bailey,  musing- 
ly.    "  And  what  treatment  would  you  recommend?" 
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"  A  warm  foot-bath,  with  mustard  stirred  in  the 
water.  A  mustard  poultice  of  moderate  strength  on 
the  chest,  and  afterwards  an  anodyne,"  replied  the 
young  doctor  promptly. 

"  Tinctured  with  eclecticism,  I  see,  James.  But 
still  you  may  be  right  in  your  prescription  of  reme- 
dies. We  must  try  them,  for  I  believe  they  are  our 
last  hope."  And  the  doctors  rose  from  their  consul- 
tation and  proceeded  to  the  sick  room. 

The  warm  foot-bath,  hot  with  mustard,  soon  pro- 
duced on  the  surface  of  Mrs.  Absalom's  feet,  quite  a 
pungent  tingling  sensation.  And  the  mustard  poultice, 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  Mrs.  Absalom,  and  the 
hope  of  Doctor  Bailey,  began  to  alleviate  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  pain  in  the  chest.  Gradually  the  cold, 
clammy  perspiration  began  to  disappear,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  her  skin  was  dry  and  warm.  The 
pain,  though  not  entirely  gone,  was  very  feeble  in 
comparison  to  what  it  had  been,  and  when  an  ano- 
dyne, at  the  end  of  an  hour,  was  administered,  she 
soon  sunk  away  into  a  quiet  sleep. 

The  anxious  attendants  around  the  bed,  were  the 
father  and  his  two  daughters,  Doctor  Bailey  and 
Doctor  Barclay.  Each  one  could  feel  the  heart's 
audible  beatings,  as  they  stood  watching  in  silence 
the  effect  of  the  anodyne.  As  soon  as  the  deeper 
breathings  of  the  patient  indicated  its  salutary  effect, 
Agnes,  who  had  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  came 
quietly  around  to  the  side  where  stood  the  two  phy- 
sicians, and  taking  in  hers  the  hand  of  Doctor  Bar- 
clay, said,  in  a  voice  earnest  and  trembling, 

"  O  sir,  let  me  thank  you !  For  you  have  saved 
my  mother's  life !" 

Then  bursting  into  tears,  she  sunk  down  upon  a 
chair,  and  sobbed  convulsively. 

The  father  and  sister  started  in  surprise,  and  Doc- 
tor Bailey  turned  quickly  at  the  unexpected  declara- 
tion. But  he  recovered  in  a  moment,  and  said, 
warmly — 

"  She  has  spoken  the  truth  !  To  Doctor  Barclay's 
skill,  and  not  to  my  own,  must  this  pleasing  and  pro- 
mising change  be  attributed.  These  remedies,  which 
have  acted  so  kindly,  are  all  of  his  suggestion.    And 


now,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Absalom,  I  will  leave 
the  case  in  his  hands  for  to-night.  He  will  remain 
in  the  house  until  morning,  and  if  there  is  any  unfa- 
vourable change,  will  be  on  the  spot  to  meet  it 
promptly." 

Mr.  Absalom  extended  his  hand,  and  grasped  that 
of  Doctor  Barclay  with  a  fervent  pressure.  But  he 
could  not  trust  his  voice  in  utterance  of  the  feelings 
that  oppressed  him.  The  change  from  symptoms  the 
most  alarming  to  a  state  of  profound  slumber  in  so 
short  a  period,  a  change  so  different,  as  could  be 
perceived  at  a  glance,  from  the  mere  cessation  of  pain 
that  followed  the  many  profuse  bleedings,  assured  the 
heart  of  every  one,  that  a  true  healthy  action  had 
been  induced. 

Doctor  Barclay  remained  at  the  bed  side  most  of 
the  night.  It  was  near  the  day-dawn  before  he  could 
be  persuaded  to  retire  to  a  chamber  for  sleep,  so 
anxious  did  he  feel  for  the  result  of  this  change  of 
treatment  from  the  most  energetio  to  the  mildest ;  a 
change  made,  too,  upon  his  recommendation.  In 
forty-eight  hours  Mrs.  Absalom  was  sitting  up  in  her 
chamber,  as  free  from  pain  as  ever  she  was  in  her  life, 
but  much  enfeebled  from  loss  of  blood.  Doctor 
Barclay  was,  of  course,  frequently  the  subject  of  con- 
versation ;  and  what  was  more,  was  never  mentioned 
but  in  terms  of  kindness  and  gratitude.  He  was  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  Agnes'  strange  acknowledgment 
of  his  services  at  the  bed-side  of  her  mother,  and  but 
few  days  passed  by  that  he  did  not  muse  on  the  sub- 
ject.  It  was  perhaps  a  year  afterwards,  that  she  ex- 
plained it  all  to  him  herself,  a  few  days  subsequent  to 
the  receipt  from  him  of  a  handsome  pack  of  gilt- 
edged  cards,  upon  which  were  neatly  engraved  Mrs. 
Dr.  Barclay.  All  else  relating  to  this  last-men- 
tioned circumstance,  is  left  to  the  reader's  inference. 
It  will  not  be  found,  we  presume,  a  hard  case  to  make 
out. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that,  the  Doctor 
Barclay  who  had  been  known  by  Mrs.  Absalom  "  ever 
since  he  was  a  baby,"  soon  rose  into  eminence,  and 
is  now  one  among  the  most  successful  and  esteemed 
of  the  profession. 


Written  far  the  Lady's  Book. 


THE     FISHERMAN     CAUGHT. 

A     BALLAD,     TRANSLATED     FROM    'THE     GERMAN     OF     GOETHE, 


BY  MRS.  H.  E.  BEECHER  STOWE. 


The  water  purled— the  water  rolled, 

The  fisher  sat  thereby, 
And  patient  at  his  angle  gazed 

With  calm  and  steady  eye. 

And  as  he  sat,  and  as  he  watched 
The  parting  wave  divides, 

And  upward,  from  the  curling  flood 
A  watery  maiden  glides. 

She  spake  to  him— she  sang  to  him, 
"  Why  lurest  thou  my  brood, 

With  human  wit,  to  pain  and  death, 
Up  from  their  native  flood. 

'■Ah  could'st  thou  see  my  little  fish 
Beneath  the  wave  so  fair, 

Thou  would'st  go  under  as  thou  art, 
Their  happiuess  to  share. 


"  Does  not  the  dear  sun  bathe  himself? 

The  moon  shine  in  the  wave? 
Does  not  their  image  trembling  there 

A  double  beauty  have  ? 

"  Does  not  the  deep  reflected  heaven, 

The  moist  illumined  blue, 
And  thine  own  form  allure  thee  down" 

Down — down — th'  eternal  dew  ? 

The  water  purled — the  water  rolled — 

It  touched  his  naked  foot ; 
It  thrilled  his  soul  with  fond  desire, 

Like  lover's  soft  salute. 

And  still  she  spake,  and  still  she  sang, 

And  all  with  him  was  o'er, 
Half  drew  she  him,  and  half  ho  sank— 

He  sank  to  rise  no  more. 
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Written  for  the  Lady's  Book. 


THE     SOLDIER'S     GRAVE. 


INSCRIBED   TO   MRS.   DADE,   BY   HER   FRIEND, 


M.  ST.  LEON  LOUD. 


Conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  blood-stained  Florida  stands  the  massacre  of  Major  Dade  and  his  whole  party,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three)  by  the  Seminole  Indians.  Some  months  after  the  event,  the  spot  was  visited  by  a  gentleman  who 
found  growing  upon  the  grave  of  the  gallant  and  ill-fated  officer,  a  single  delicate  wild  flower — its  only  memorial,  which 
he  carefully  preserved  and  presented  to  Mrs.  D. 


There  is  a  spot  beneath  the  light 
Of  southern  skies,  so  fair,  so  bright, 
That  one  might  deem  the  shadowing 
Of  the  destroying  angel's  wing, 
Had  never  marr'd  its  primal  bloom, 
Or  dashed  its  sunny  skies  with  gloom. 
There  in  majestic  solitude, 
The  ancient  tenants  of  the  wood, 
Stand  like  tall  sentinels  around 
The  precincts  of  enchanted  ground. 
Long  mossy  garlands  from  on  high 

Float  on  the  air  like  beauty's  tresses; 
Sweet  voices  from  their  leaves  reply 

In  whispers  to  the  wind's  caresses. 
Amid  the  cool,  deep  forest  shades, 
And  through  the  tangled  everglades, 
No  human  voice,  no  sound  is  heard, 
Save  joyous  carols  of  the  bird ; 
Naught  seen,  save  when  the  startled  fawn 
Bounds  lightly  o'er  the  woodland  lawn: 
Yet  there,  amid  that  peaceful  scene, 
Hath  Azrael's  fearful  presence  been, 
And  there  the  broad  Magnolias  wave, 
Like  banners  o'er  the  soldier's  grave. 

One  summer  morn,  a  gallant  band, 

With  glitt'ring  sword  and  dancing  plume, 
From  their  loved  homes,  in  that  fair  land, 

Went  forth  to  meet  their  doom. 
Each  noble  heart  with  hope  beat  high, 
As  sworn  to  conquer  or  to  die 

They  dream'd  of  victory; 
Still  onward  as  their  chieftain  led, 
From  flowers  crushed  by  their  heavy  tread, 
A  cloud  of  richest  fragrance  rose — 
So  from  the  bruised  affections  flows 

Love's  stream  more  deep  and  free. 
Ah  !  thought  they  then  of  life's  sweet  ties 

So  soon  like  broken  flowers  to  perish? 
Of  forms  no  more  to  bless  the  eyes, 

Which  far  away  in  fondness  cherish? 
Bright  visions  of  an  hour  to  come, 
When  love's  warm  greeting—"  welcome  home,' 
Shall  fall  upon  the  soldier's  ear, 
Like  music  from  another  sphere. 

Hark  1  from  the  forest  depths  a  shout 
Wild  and  prolonged,  rings  fiercely  out; 
As  if  the  souls  whom  Eblis  keeps 
Bound  in  unfathomable  deeps, 
Had  broken  from  their  fiery  chain, 
And  sought  this  upper  world  again, 
To  pour  on  all  who  cross'd  their  path 
The  vials  of  eternal  wrath. 
Again!  again!  those  savage  yells 

Peal  from  an  unseen,  treach'rous  foe; 
And  every  swift-wing'd  arrow  tells 

A  warrior  lieth  low. 
Oh  !  'twas  a  spirit-with'ring  sight, 
To  see  beneath  the  holy  light 


Of  high  noon-day,  those  fearless  men, 

In  the  warm  flush  of  hope  and  life — 
Helpless,  unwarned,  fall  suddenly, 

Struck  down  in  that  unequal  strife. 
When  the  soft  shades  of  evening  fell, 

And  the  pale  stars  came  forth — 
Each  like  a  watchful  sentinel 

O'er  the  repose  of  earth — 
The  din  of  war  had  pass'd  away, 
And  there  upon  the  green  sward  lay 
The  young,  the  noble,  and  the  brave, 

Unburied  and  unwept: 
The  drooping  boughs  sad  music  gave 

As  the  low  night  wind  swept 
The  forest  with  a  dirge-like  moan — 
Dying  and  dead  were  left  alone. 

Their  gallant  leader  slumbers  well, 
Where  foremost  in  the  fight  he  fell; 
Light  on  his  bosom  lies  the  sod, 
Once  darkly  crimson'd  with  his  blood; 
While  o'er  him  the  Magnolia  weaves 
With  snowy  flowers  and  verdant  leaves, 
A  chaplet  spotless  as  his  fame, 
And  green  as  memory  of  his  name. 
No  slab,  nor  pillar  marks  the  spot 

Where  the  hero's  dust  is  sleeping, 
Yet  a  whole  nation  in  their  hearts 

The  memory  of  his  fate  is  keeping: 
And  Fame's  high  scroll  the  record  bears, 
Inscribed  in  blood,  embalmed  in  tears. 

The  summer  showers  have  washed  away 

Footprint  and  sanguine  stain  ; 
But  that  green  mound  of  hallowed  ground, 

Shall  undisturbed  remain, 
'Till  the  last  trumpet  call  shall  break 

Death's  fetters  with  its  piercing  sound, 
And  shouts  of  victory  awake 

The  warrior  from  his  rest  profound ; 
And  the  great  Conqueror's  banners  wave 
Triumphant  o'er  the  boasting  grave. 
When  many  a  summer  sun  had  shone 
Upon  that  grave  so  still  and  lone — 
When  many  an  eve  its  dews  had  shed 
Upon  the  soldier's  lowly  bed — 
There  sprung  a  fairer,  lovelier  flower 
Than  ever  bloom'd  in  beauty's  bower; 
So  pale,  so  pure,  it  seemed  a  token — 

A  flower  of  memory — fraught 
With  hope  to  her  whose  heart  was  broken 

When  that  dark  doom  was  wrought: 
It  breathes  of  love  beyond  the  tomb, 

And  oft  in  after  years, 
That  grave-born  flow'ret's  faint  perfume 

Shall  dry  the  mourner's  tears, 
And  cheer  her  lonely,  onward  way, 

With  thoughts  of  mat  blight  glorious  home 
Where  every  tear  is  wiped  away, 

And  Death,  the  spoiler,  cannot  come. 


LITTLE    THINGS   NO    TRIFLES. 
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LITTLE     THINGS     NO     TRIFLES. 


BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "  LOSING    AND    WINNING,"    "  SENSIBILITY,"    ETC.,    ETC. 


"  With  whom  were  you  conversing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room  just  now,  Horatio  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Mans- 
field. 

"  Christine  Dillingham,  if  you  mean  the  young  lady 
in  French-gray  satin,  and  without  ornaments,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Bryan. 

"The  same,"  said  Mr.  Mansfield. 

"  Why  did  you  wish  to  know,  Walter  ?"  asked 
Bryan. 

"  Simply  because  she  seems  to  be  no  stranger 
among  you ;  and  yet  I  have  never  seen  her  before, 
often  as  I  have  been  in  company  since  becoming  a 
resident  in  the  place." 

"  Her  mother  is  an  invalid,  and  Christine  is  much 
confined  at  home,"  said  Bryan. 

"  Her  mother  is  a  recluse .'"  said  another  gentleman, 
who  was  standing  near,  "  and  chooses  to  make  her 
daughter  one  also." 

"  Her  mother  is  a  bigot !"  said  a  lady  who  was 
sitting  so  near  as  to  have  heard  all  that  had  passed 
between  the  gentlemen,  "and  is  amazingly  afraid  her 
daughter  may  get  poisoned  by  imbibing  notions  differ- 
ing from  her  own  !  Once  in  an  age,  if  she  chooses 
to  think  herself  well  enough  to  endure  the  fatigue, 
and  the  party  be  given  to  the  right  person,  and  is  not 
too  large,  Mrs.  Dillingham  goes  into  company,  and 
then  Christine  is  allowed  to  go  too.  I  wonder  how 
it  happens  she  is  here  to-night  without  her  mother ! 
Yet,  poor  thing,  one  would  think  that  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  she  might  occasionally  be  trusted  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  maternal  eye!  But,"  added  the 
lady,  "  had  Mr.  Mansfield  attended  the  same  place 
of  worship  which  the  Dillinghams  frequent,  he  might 
often  have  seen  them,  for  Mrs.  Dillingham  always 
contrives  to  be  well  enough  to  be  out  of  a  Sunday." 

"  Is  not  the  daughter  as  singular,  unsocial,  and 
proud,  as  the  mother  is  bigoted  and  narrow-minded?" 
asked  the  beautiful  Miss  Lacy.  "  It  is  very  easy  to 
excuse  one's-self  from  doing  as  other  people  do,  by 
saying — 'My  mother  does  not  approve'  or  'my  mo- 
ther would  rather  I  should  not,'  and  thus  gratify  one's 
own  eccentricity  and  at  the  same  time  get  the  credit 
of  being  an  uncommonly  obedient  daughter !" — All 
this  was  uttered  in  a  gentle  tone,  yet  a  curl  of  con- 
tempt sat  on  the  fair  speaker's  lips,  as  she  made  the 
remark. 

"  Is  that  just?"  said  Bryan,  in  a  low  voice  to  Miss 
Carroll,  a  young  lady  who  was  at  his  side. 

"  Few  things  could  be  less  so."  Miss  Carroll  re- 
plied. "  Every  one  allows  that  Mrs.  Dillingham  is 
one  of  the  best  women,  and  best  mothers  in  the  world, 
and  Christine  is  the  very  best  of  daughters.  Her  filial 
devotion  is  entire.  She  highly  enjoys  society,  yet 
makes  herself  as  happy  as  the  birds  in  a  retirement 
that  to  us  pleasure-seeking  characters  would  be  into- 
lerable. As  to  pride,"  added  Miss  Carroll,  "  I  have 
ever  thought  her  humility  equal  to  her  superiority, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal." 

"  Her  superiority  1"  repeated  Miss  Lacy,  who  had 
heard  Miss  Carroll's  last  remark,  "  Pardon  me,  but 
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in  what,  pray,  does  her  superiority  consist,  unless  it 
be  in  having  a  taste  for  those  pursuits  which  make 
her  appear  twice  as  old  as  her  years  ?" 

"  Old !"  cried  the  lady  who  had  pronounced  Mrs. 
Dillingham  a  bigot,  "  why,  I  have  always  thought 
her  not  half  as  old  as  her  years !  In  some  things 
she  is  just  like  a  child !  There  is  my  Janette,  who 
is  only  thirteen,  knows  ten  times  as  much  of  the 
ways  of  the  world,  already,  as  Christine  Dillingham 
does ;  and  could  work  her  way  out  of  little  difficulties 
ten  times  as  well !" 

"And  work  herself  into  them  fifty  times  as  fast!" 
said  Bryan,  aside  to  his  fair  neighbour. 

"  But  then,"  continued  the  lady,  "  Janette's  advan- 
tages are  very  different  from  poor  Christine's.  I  do 
think  it  abominable  to  keep  young  ladies  so  immured 
all  through  their  early  youth,  they  appear  so  stiff  and 
awkward  and  bashful,  and  are  so  ignorant  of  all  they 
should  know,  on  first  coming  out." 

It  was  impossible,  on  hearing  this  remark,  to  avoid 
contrasting  the  easy,  quiet,  unobtrusive  manners  of 
Miss  Dillingham,  with  the  hoyden  boldness  of  Miss 
Janette;  and  with  difficulty  maintaining  suitable  gra- 
vity, Bryan  said,  "  Your  daughter,  madam,  appears 
remarkably  self-possessed  for  so  very  young  a  lady !" 
while  Miss  Lacy  again  curled  her  ruby  lip,  but  re- 
mained silent. 

The  multifarious  and  contradictory  remarks  which 
had  been  made  concerning  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dillingham, 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  fix  Mansfield's  attention  on 
the  young  lady.  There  was  nothing  in  her  appear- 
ance to  arrest  the  notice,  or  awaken  the  admiration 
of  a  stranger  at  the  first  glance ;  and  had  nothing 
followed  the  answer  to  the  common  question  Mans- 
field nropnspd  to  Bryan,  his  eye  would  probably  have 
passed  from  her  without  further  thought  or  observa- 
tion. But  though  still  some  three  or  four  years 
short  of  thirty,  Mansfield  was  an  observing,  a  thinking, 
an  investigating  man;  and  as  one  remark  followed 
another,  he  was  induced  to  study  Miss  Dillingham's 
countenance  and  manners,  to  ascertain  if  aught  could 
be  detected  to  falsify  or  corroborate  the  different  opi- 
nions which  seemed  to  be  entertained  of  her.  She 
was  very  youthful  in  personal  appearance,  but  this 
might  in  part  proceed  from  her  dress,  which  was  re- 
markable only  for  good  taste  and  simplicity.  Her 
manners  were  precisely  such  as  might  be  expected  to 
arise  from  the  inspiration  of  the  same  genius  that 
presided  at  her  toilette.  She  looked  too  blooming 
for  an  attendant  in  a  sick  room;  was  too  much  at 
ease  in  society  for  a  recluse ;  and  seemed  too  un- 
mindful of  herself  to  be  either  unsocial,  proud,  or 
eccentric.  And  yet,  something,  which  with  the  in- 
discriminating  might  pass  for  pride,  did,  perhaps,  sit 
on  that  open  and  serene  brow,  or  flash  at  times  from 
her  beaming  eye ;  and  the  lips,  when  closed,  bespoke 
a  firmness  of  purpose,  and  independence  of  thought, 
which  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  lead  to  an 
appearance  of  singularity.  Thus  thought  Mansfield 
as  he  quietly  observed  her.     He  found  the  study  in- 
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teresting.  She  could  bear  the  closest  scrutiny.  She 
was  beautiful  in  her  simplicity.  All  was  in  perfect 
keeping — her  person,  her  manners,  and  her  attire. 

Doubtless  every  incident  in  human  life,  however 
trivial,  has  a  bearing,  more  or  less  observable,  on 
human  destiny.  The  most  noticeable  effect  of  this 
evening's  party,  was  the  blow  that  was  given  to  an 
incipient  preference  which  the  attractions  of  Miss 
Lacy  had  inspired  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Mansfield. 

"  You  have  inflicted  a  mortification — a  disappoint- 
ment to-night,  Walter,"  said  Bryan,  as  the  two 
friends,  arm  and  arm,  proceeded  homeward. 

"How — on  whom?" 

"  Did  you  not  observe  Miss  Lacy's  look  of  chagrin, 
as  she  passed  you  in  the  entry,  without  receiving  the 
offer  of  your  arm?" 

"  I  detest  detraction !"  answered  Mansfield. 

"Suppose  her  insinuations  are  all  true  ?"  said  Bryan. 

"  Suppose  they  are — was  there  any  occasion  for 
making  them  public  to-night  ?" 

"  You  are  nice — fastidious,  Walter!" 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  You  will  die  a  bachelor !" 

"  Very  well — be  it  so.  I  would  much  sooner 
forego  the  title  of  husband,  than  have  a  wife  who  could 
not  command  my  respect,  and  secure  my  esteem." 

One  morning,  some  weeks  after  the  party  just 
spoken  of,  Mansfield  stepped  into  a  little  shop,  such  as 
is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  village,  containing  an 
assortment  of  tapes  and  threads,  needles  and  pins, 
toys  and  confections,  to  purchase  some  trifling  article 
of  which  he  was  in  need.  The  shop  was  much 
patronised,  being  kept  by  a  worthy  man,  who,  unfor- 
tunately, had  lost  a  limb.  Several  women  and  children 
were  standing  by  the  counter  when  Mansfield  entered, 
and  he  turned  to  a  window  to  look  at  some  prints, 
till  his  turn  to  be  waited  on  should  come.  He  was 
as  far  from  being  absent  in  mind  when  out  in  the 
world  as  any  man  living;  therefore  what  was  going 
forward  in  Mr.  NewhalPs  shop  did  not  pass  unob- 
served. 

"  Mother,"  said  a  little  girl,  in  a  low  tone,  "  see 
what  pretty  dolls  that  lady  is  buying  for  her  children. 
Will  you  buy  me  one  ?" 

"  I  can't  afford  it,  my  dear,"  softly  answered  the 
mother. 

Mansfield  turned  to  look  at  the  speakers,  and  saw 
that  the  mother,  who  was  selecting  some  thread, 
wore  a  garb  indicative  of  poverty.  The  little  girl, 
who  seemed  almost  ready  to  weep,  was  looking  with 
longing  eyes  at  the  attractions  before  her.  "And 
why  not?"  thought  Mansfield.  "Are  they  not  as 
desirable — as  valuable  in  her  eyes,  as  the  brilliants 
displayed  in  a  shop  in  London  are  in  the  view  of  chil- 
dren of  a  larger  growth,  and  of  a  different  rank  in 
society?" 

"  Do  ask  what  those  pretty  dressed  dolls  cost, 
mother,"  said  the  little  girl. 

The  question  was  asked  and  answered  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  child ;  even  the  undressed  dolls 
came  at  a  price  which  she  knew  her  mother  could 
not  afford  to  give  for  a  mere  toy.  The  poor  woman 
paid  for  her  thread,  and  led  the  sorrowing  child  away, 
while  Mr.  Mansfield  took  the  vacated  place  at  the 
counter.  A  young  lady  stood  next  him,  who  was 
selecting  various  trifling,  but  useful  articles,  and  this 
part  of  her  business  completed,  she  purchased  a  pretty 
undressed  doll.     As  she  turned  to   leave  the  shop, 


Mansfield  saw  that  it  was  Miss  Dillingham.  'Till 
now  he  had  not  seen  her  since  the  evening  on  which 
he  inquired  her  name.  His  eyes  followed  her  as  she 
passed  into  the  street.  Her  figure  was  graceful ;  her 
motion  easy  and  unaffected;  her  step  at  once  firm 
and  elastic;  and  her  morning  dress  as  striking  for 
neatness  and  simplicity,  as  the  one  in  which  he  had 
seen  her  attired  when  in  company. 

"  She  is  well  worth  looking  after!"  said  the  shop- 
man, whose  physiognomy  expressed  the  shrewdness, 
and  harmless  roguery  of  his  character.  "  She  is  well 
worth  looking  after." 

Mansfield  answered  only  by  a  smile,  and  making 
his  purchase,  withdrew.  On  the  way  to  his  boarding 
house,  he  visited  the  circulating  library  of  the  village, 
where  he  met  Mr.  Burton,  one  of  the  clergymen  of 
the  place.  The  two  gentlemen  had  conversed  to- 
gether but  a  short  time,  when  Miss  Carroll  and  Miss 
Dillingham  entered. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  young  ladies,"  said  the 
owner  of  the  library,  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  "  I 
have  this  morning  received  a  new  and  choice  lot  of 
books,  some  of  which  will  suit  your  taste  exactly,  I 
think,  Miss  Carroll." 

"  Such  as  what  ?"  asked  Miss  Carroll. 

"  Oh,  some  of  the  latest  and  best  novels  that  have 
been  published." 

"  Have  you  received  novels  only,  Mr.  Curtis  ?" 
inquired  Miss  Dillingham. 

"  Novels  principally,"  answered  he ;  "  but  some 
biography,  and  a  few  volumes  of  travels  and  modern 
history." 

"  Do  you  not  read  novels,  Miss  Dillingham  ?"  asked 
Miss  Carroll. 

"  They  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  my  reading," 
was  Miss  Dillingham's  answer. 

"  To  me  it  is  a  dear  delight  to  read  them,"  said 
Miss  Carroll,  "  and  I  see  not  how  one  can  care  to 
read  much  else,  except  of  a  Sunday.  But  come,  Mr. 
Curtis,  let  us  see  your  new  acquisitions." 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  volumes  were  soon  displayed 
on  the  counter,  which  the  young  ladies  began  to  ex- 
amine. 

"  Oh,  here  are  Bulwer,  Marryatt,  James,  and  Cooper, 
and  something  from  Lady  Blessington,"  said  Miss 
Carroll.  "  Here  is  a  treat,  truly,  Mr.  Curtis.  Now 
what  would  you  take  first,  Miss  Dillingham?" 

"  I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  assist  you  in 
choosing,"  said  Miss  Dillingham,  "as  I  have  read 
none  of  the  works  of  either  of  the  authors  you  men- 
tion, one  or  two  of  Cooper's  excepted." 

"  Whose  novels  do  you  read  ?"  asked  Miss  Carroll. 

"  Miss  Edgeworth's,"  answered  Miss  Dillingham, 
"  and  I  have  read  some  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's.  Mc- 
Kenzie,  too,  I  love  to  read,  he  writes  so  beautifully. 
But  I  hope  you  do  not  read  Bulwer,  Miss  Carroll," 
she  added. 

"  I  hope  so  too,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  advancing  to- 
ward them.  "  I  should  be  sorry,"  he  added,  with  a 
serious  kind  of  smile,  "  that  any  young  lady  under 
my  pastoral  care,  should  read  either  Bulwer  or  Lord 
Byron,  or  any  author  of  similar  principles.  My 
labours  would  be  arduous  indeed,  to  counteract  an 
influence  like  theirs." 

Miss  Carroll  coloured  a  good  deal  as  she  replied, 
"  Of  late  I  have  read  neither  Bulwer  nor  Lord  Byron, 
Mr.  Burton.  But  how  should  you  know  the  charac- 
ter of  Bulwer's  writings,  if  you  have  never  read 
them  ?"  she  inquired,  turning  to  Miss  Dillingham. 
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"  By  often  hearing  remarks  similar  to  the  one  Mr. 
Burton  has  just  made,  and  by  leading  some  well- 
written  reviews,"  replied  Miss  Dillingham. 

Nothing  was  added  on  the  subject,  and  after  select- 
ing each  a  volume  to  her  taste,  the  young  ladies  de- 
parted. 

A  day  or  two  subsequent  to  this  visit  to  the  circu- 
lating library,  Mansfield  overtook  Miss  Carroll  in  a 
walk,  and  accompanied  her  home.  He  had  indulged 
a  prefeience  for  her  from  the  evening  on  which  she 
so  kindly  defended  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dillingham,  when 
attacked  by  malignant  tongues  ;  and  at  every  succeed- 
ing interview  this  preference  had  been  strengthened  by 
her  goodnature  and  vivacity.  True,  his  nice  sense  of 
the  useful  and  the  proper  had  been  somewhat  shocked 
on  learning  her  choice  of  books,  and  that  Byron  and 
Bulwer  had  not  always  been  excluded ;  but  he  knew 
that  she  was  left  but  too  much  to  her  own  guidance, 
and  was  rather  surprised  to  find  so  much  that  was 
right,  in  one  so  almost  entirely  self-taught  and  self- 
governed,  so  far  at  least  as  parental  authority  or  in- 
struction were  concerned,  than  to  find  that  some 
things  were  wrong.  He  found  her  very  interesting 
during  their  walk.  Vivacity  gave  a  charm  to  all  her 
observations,  which  were  principally  elicited  by  ob- 
jects that  met  their  view  while  on  the  way  to  Mr. 
Carroll's.  He  thought,  and  thought  truly,  that  she 
must  be  a  companion  peculiarly  fitted  to  keep  far 
away  those  little  blue  hnps,  by  which  some  persons 
are  so  grievously  annoyed. 

They  had  been  but  a  short  time  at  her  father's, 
ere  Miss  Carroll  was  called  from  the  room,  and  Mans- 
field was  left  alone  with  her  little  sister,  a  child  only 
four  or  five  years  old.  She  was  sprightly  and  intel- 
ligent, and  seemed  to  feel  bound  to  entertain  the  visiter, 
during  the  absence  of  the  older  members  of  the  fa- 
mily. She  brought  him  successively  her  toys,  which 
6he  had  been  arranging  with  care  in  the  back-gam- 
mon table ;  and  when  these  failed,  her  new  picture- 
book  was  produced.  Mr.  Mansfield  took  her  on  his 
knee,  and  asked  an  explanation  of  each  of  the  prints. 
The  interest  he  appeared  to  take  in  the  new  book 
delighted  her,  and  when  it  was  looked  quite  through 
she  remarked  inquiringly, 

"  You  love  pictures  better  than  you  do  toys,  sir?" 
"  I  do,"  he  replied. 

"  Then  I  guess  I  can  show  you  one  that  will  please 
you  better  than  any  in  my  new  book,  only  I  can't 
tell  you  about  it,  as  'tis  in  a  book  that  sister  was 
reading  yesterday,  which  was  made  on  purpose  for 
men  and  women,  and  not  for  little  girls.  I  can  find 
it,"  she  added,  as  she  slid  from  his  knee,  "  as  I  saw 
where  sister  put  it  when  she  left  off  reading." 

She  ran  to  a  work-box,  and  raising  the  lid,  care- 
fully worked  her  little  fat  hand  under  the  articles  it 
contained,  and  drew  forth  the  volume  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  box. 

"  This  is  it,"  she  said,  exultingly,  as  she  ran  across 
the  room,  and  presented  it  to  Mansfield;  "  I  know  it 
without  opening,  by  its  beautiful  cover!" 

Mansfield  would  hardly  have  recoiled  with  greater 
abhorrence,  had  she  put  a  basilisk  into  his  hand.  It 
was  Don  Juan.  He  had  barely  time  to  see  what  it 
was,  ere  the  child  snatched  it  from  him,  and  empha- 
tically whispering,  "  Don't  tell  sister,"  flew  across  the 
room,  and  had  just  time  to  deposit  it  in  its  secret 
resting-place,  before  Miss  Carroll,  whose  advancing 
footsteps  had  caught  the  child's  ear,  re-entered  the 
parlour. 


He  instantly  arose  to  take  leave,  and  could  hardly 
retain  sufficient  self-command  to  make  the  necessary 
parting  compliments,  without  betraying  the  workings 
of  his  mind.  Once  fairly  outside  the  parlour  door,  he 
was  in  the  street  almost  at  a  bound;  and  while  pain, 
astonishment,  and  contempt  were  written  on  his  fea- 
tures, he  murmured  audibly,  "  Of  late  I  have  not  read 
either  Bulwer  or  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Burton. — Pshaw !" 

As  Mansfield  was  very  leisurely  sauntering  through 
a  retired  street,  one  fine  evening,  he  was  overtaken 
and  accosted  by  his  friend  Bryan. 

"  You  appear  to  have  time  hanging  on  your  hands, 
Walter;  what  say  you  to  a  walk,  if  we  can  get  some 
young  ladies  to  join  us?" 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  walk  with  you,"  answered 
Mr.  Mansfield,  "  with  or  without  young  ladies.  Earth, 
and  air,  and  sky,  combine  to  charm  the  senses,  and 
woo  one  abroad.  It  seems  almost  a  sin  against  Him 
who  has  spread  so  much  beauty  '  above,  about,  and 
underneath,'  to  remain  within  doors,  and  let  it  pass 
unobserved — unacknowledged — unless  compelled  by 
duty."  So  saying,  he  took  his  friend's  arm,  and  they 
started  for  recruits.  They  had  not  proceeded  far, 
when  Mr.  Bryan  stopped  before  a  small  house,  as  he 
said,  "  My  washer-woman  lives  here  ;  will  you  wait, 
Walter,  while  I  speak  with  her  a  moment?" 

Mr.  Mansfield  stood  by  the  gate,  while  his  friend 
entered  the  house.  On  the  door  step  sat  a  little  girl, 
who  seemed  desirous  to  attract  his  notice  to  a  doll 
with  which  she  was  playing.  It  struck  him  that  it 
was  the  same  child  who  had  looked'with  such  long- 
ing eyes  at  the  toys  in  Mr.  Newhall's  shop. 

"  So  your  mother  has  bought  you  a  pretty  doll,  at 
last,  my  little  girl,"  asked  Mansfield. 

"  O,  no  sir, — mother  could  not  afford  to  buy  me 
one.  Miss  Christine  Dillingham  gave  me  this,  and 
a  little  book  too,  which  I  have  promised  to  get  by 
heart  as  fast  as  I  can.  It  is  brim  full  of  pretty  pic- 
tures and  verses !" 

"  Miss  Dillingham  is  very  kind,"  said  Mansfield, 
as  he  took  the  doll  which  the  child  held  up  to  him, 
that  he  might  admire  its  beautiful  rosy  cheeks,  lace 
cap,  black  silk  dress,  and  white  muslin  apron,  "you 
love  her  very  much  undoubtedly?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  mother  loves  her  too.  Mother  says 
that  Miss  Christine  tries  to  make  every  body  happy !" 

As  Mansfield  returned  the  toy  to  the  little  girl 
Bryan  re-appeared,  and  the  friends  proceeded  on  their 
walk.  The  first  house  on  their  way  which  contained 
a  young  lady  of  Mr.  Bryan's  acquaintance,  was  Mrs. 
Dillingham's.  "  I  am  going  in  here,"  said  he  ;  "  per- 
haps Christine  would  like  to  walk  this  fine  evening." 

"  You  will  bear  in  mind,  Horatio,  that  I  am  a 
stranger,  and  shall  need  to  be  presented,"  said  Mans- 
field, as  the  friends  entered  the  gate,  and  passed 
through  a  garden  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  beneath 
embowering  trees. 

They  found  Mrs.  Dillingham  alone;  but  as  Chris- 
tine was  expected  home  in  a  few  minutes,  the  gentle- 
men waited,  and  conversed  with  the  mother  until 
she  appeared.  With  Mrs.  Dillingham's  approbation, 
Christine  accepted  Mr.  Bryan's  invitation  to  walk. 
In  a  short  time  the  little  party  consisted  of  some  half 
a  dozen  young  ladies,  and  nearly  as  many  gentlemen. 
One  other  young  lady  only  was  to  be  called  for;  this 
was  a  Miss  Marsh.  Some  of  the  party,  Mansfield 
among  the  number,  wished  that  she  might  be  request- 
ed to  join  them.     A  few  minutes  walk  brought  them 
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to  her  father's  door,  and  the  parry  waited  in  the  open 
air,  while  one  young  lady  went  in  as  the  bearer  of 
compliments.  After  a  moment's  delay,  Mrs.  Marsh 
came  to  the  door,  and  courteously  saluting  the  com- 
pany, expressed  her  regret  that  she  was  unable  to 
permit  her  daughter  to  go  out  that  evening.  While 
she  was  speaking, -Miss  Marsh  and  the  friend  who 
had  been  the  bearer  of  the  invitation,  made  their  ap- 
pearance. 

"  I  do  want  to  walk  exceedingly  this  evening, 
tnamma,"  said  the  daughter.  "  Do  try  to  think  you 
can  spare  me." 

Several  voices  joined  in  the  entreaty.  Meanwhile 
Bryan  led  his  friend  to  the  steps  of  the  door,  to  ex- 
amine a  rare  and  beautiful  plant  which  was  in  full 
flower.  Mrs.  Marsh  was  firm,  and  after  saying  all 
that  politeness  required,  retreated  to  the  house.  Her 
daughter  still  lingered  in  the  midst  of  the  group, 
bewailing  the  privation  she  was  to  undergo,  which 
seemed  to  magnify  by  every  moment's  contemplation. 
"  Wait  an  instant  longer,"  said  she,  "  and  I  will 
entreat  mother  once  more;"  and  she  glided  past 
Mansfield,  who  was  still  looking  at  the  plants  which 
were  arranged  on  the  ends  of  the  steps.  The  mo- 
ment her  form  disappeared,  a  voice  of  suppressed 
passion  met  his  ear,  as  unlike  the  soft  tone  of  suppli- 
cation he  had  heard  without  doors,  as  was  possible. 

"  It  is  too  provoking,  mother,  that  you  should  be 

so  odd !     You  for  ever  keep  me  at  home,  when  I 

most  wish  to  go  out.    However,  J  shall  go  this  time .'" 

This  was  uttered  in  a  low  tone — almost  a  whisper; 

but  passion  rendered  every  word  distinctly  audible. 

"Always  keep  you  at  home,  my  dear,"  said  the 

mother.     "  Scarcely  a  day " 

"  Pray  confine  yourself  to  fact,  mother,"  interrup- 
ted the  young  lady. 

Mansfield  waited  neither  to  examine  flowers,  nor 
listen  to  a  daughter's  entreaties  any  longer,  but  has- 
tily rejoined  his  friend,  who  had  wandered  a  few  paces 
from  him.  They  had  but  just  mingled  with  the  rest 
of  the  party,  when  Miss  Marsh  re-appeared  at  the 
door,  her  hat  on  her  head,  and  mantle  in  hand,  cry- 
ing, as  she  lightly  advanced  toward  them, 

"  See  what  perseverance  will  do !  Augurs  it  not 
well  for  my  future  course,  that  I  can  thus  remove 
obstacles — thus  surmount  difficulties?" 

"  You  have,  to-night,  overleaped  a  chevaux-de-frise 
planted  by  Heaven  itself!"  thought  Mansfield,  as,  with 
a  gesture  of  impatience,  he  passed  into  the  street. 

The  little  party,  at  length  complete,  moved  onward. 
All  were  in  fine  spirits,  and,  from  one  cause  or  an- 
other, seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  highly.  There 
was  the  fair,  the  good,  the  beautiful,  the  bright,  of 
earth  and  sky,  for  those  who  had  eyes  to  perceive 
them;  Nature's  sweet  and  various  voices,  blended 
into  harmony,  for  those  who  had  ears  to  hear  them ; 
there  was  conversation  for  those  who  were  capable 
of  conversing;  trifling  for  those  who  loved  it;  and  a 
little  gossip,  tinctured  with  a  slight  infusion  of  whis- 
pered detraction,  for  those  who  had  no  relish  for  any 
thing  better,  or  more  elevating. 

"  Here  is  the  domicil  of  Katy  Teale,"  said  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  as  they  were  passing  a  little  hovel  that 
stood  behind  a  clump  of  birches;  "who  wishes  to 
have  their  fortune  told?  It  is  really  amusin"  to  wit- 
ness the  old  crone's  assumed  gravity,  and  the  dexter- 
ity with  which  she  adapts  her  predictions  to  the  sup- 
posed wishes  of  those  who  consult  her  as  to  coming 
events." 


"  I  should  love  dearly  to  go  in  and  see  Katy,  if 
any  one  will  go  with  me,"  said  one  young  lady,  "  for 
I  never  had  my  fortune  told  in  my  life." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  another,  "  and  see  if 
her  story  to-night  will  agree  with  the  one  she  told 
me  last  fall." 

Another  and  another,  both  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, desired  to  take  a  peep  into  futurity  through 
Katy's  eyes,  aided  by  the  magical  tea-cup,  until  almost 
the  whole  party  was  moving  toward  her  door. 

"  You  are  going  in,  are  you  not,  Miss  Dilling- 
ham ?"  asked  one  of  the  company. 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  Miss  Dillingham. 

"  And,  pray,  why  not  ?" 

"  Because  I  neither  like  to  impose  on  poor  old 
Katy,  nor  myself." 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  thing  wrong  in  con- 
sulting her?"  asked  a  young  lady.  "Surely  we  all 
look  upon  it  as  a  mere  joke,  and  do  it  more  for  the 
sake  of  giving  Katy  a  fourpence,  than  any  thing 
else." 

"  I  fear  it  is  hardly  innocent,"  replied  Miss  Dil- 
lingham. "  If  one  has  any  thing  to  give  Katy,  would 
it  not  be  as  well  to  do  so,  without  tempting  her  to 
fabricate  falsehoods,  or  pry  into  that  which  is  wisely 
concealed  ?" 

"  La,  me !"  cried  another  young  lady, "  how  serious 
you  are  about  it,  Christine  Dillingham!  I  should 
think  it  was  some  shocking  thing,  just  to  turn  up  a 
cup,  and  hear  what  sort  of  a  story  old  Katy  can  make 
out!" 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  thing  really  shocking 
about  it,  Miss  Dillingham?"  inquired  Mr.  Bryan. 

Miss  Dillingham  felt  that  she  had  already  said 
enough,  if  not  too  much;  yet  thus  called  upon  she 
answered — 

"  I  can  decide  only  for  myself;  but  I  could  not  do 
it  innocently.  Qui  mal  fait — maltrovvera.  I  should 
feel  exceedingly  as  if  soliciting  a  visit  from  the  father 
of  lies  himself!"  She  cast  down  her  eyes  and  blush- 
ed deeply,  as  if  fearful  that  she  had  expressed  her 
views  too  freely,  while  a  glance  of  intelligence  and 
approbation  passed  between  Bryan  and  Mansfield. 

"  Well,  evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks,  say  I,"  ex- 
claimed the  young  lady  who  thought  Miss  Dillingham 
too  serious  for  the  occasion;  "  for  my  part,  I  am  not 
at  all  afraid  of  hurting  either  old  Katy  or  myself  by 
having  my  fortune  told ;  so  come  with  me,  Sophia : 
it  will  be  real  amusement  to  hear  yours  told  for  the 
first  time." 

But  the  young  lady  now  drew  back.  "  I  cannot 
go,"  said  she;  "  I  shall  never  dare  have  my  fortune 
told  in  the  world,  Miss  Dillingham  has  so  frightened 
me!" 

"  Do  not  have  it  told,  dear  Sophia,"  said  Christine. 
"  I  am  quite  sure,  if  you  think  of  it  seriously,  you 
never  will." 

"  Oh,  I  never  will — I  never  can,"  said  Sophia,  while 
the  former  speaker  again  exclaimed — "  Nonsense ! 
what  a  little  coward !  I  would  not  be  frightened  out 
of  it,  by  all  the  preaching  Christine  Dillingham  could 
do!" 

As  this  young  lady  alone,  however,  now  seemed 
desirous  of  visiting  Katy,  they  all  proceeded  on  their 
walk,  and  the  sibyl  remained  undisturbed. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  walk  just  spoken  of,  Mans- 
field wrote  a  letter  to  his  sister.  She  was  his  only 
one,  and  four  or  five  years  older  than  himself.     He 
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had  neither  father,  mother,  nor  brother,  so  that  this 
sister  seemed  to  engross  all  the  affection  that  belongs 
to  these  hallowed  and  endearing  relations.  His  love 
for  her  was  perfect ;  his  confidence  in  her  without 
limit.     Here  is  his  letter. 

"  My  Dear  Sister — You  cannot  complain  that 
my  letters  are  too  infrequent,  though  you  do  complain 
that  they  are  too  general — too  short ;  that  I  do  not 
let  you  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  as  you  used 
to  do.  Perhaps  there  is  some  ground  for  your  com- 
plaint ;  not  that  I  have  wished  to  keep  from  you  any 
incident  that  has  occurred,  or  to  conceal  from  you 
any  thought  of  my  mind,  or  any  affection  by  which 
I  am  moved;  but  I  could  not  tell  my  own  feelings, 
without  speaking  of  those  who  are  unknown  to  you, 
and  of  whom  my  opinions  have  been  so  changeable, 
that  I  had  '  no  certain  thing  to  write.'  However,  to 
remove  all  your  doubts  and  misgivings,  I  will  make 
a  fair  expose  of  all  I  have  thought,  or  do  think,  so  far 
as  I  can  remember,  and  of  all  I  have  felt,  or  do  still 
feel. 

"  My  old  friend  Bryan  remains  just  the  same  noble- 
minded,  high-principled,  frank-hearted  man  that  he 
ever  was;  and  having  him,  I  have  had  no  need,  and 
felt  no  desire,  to  seek  new  friendships  with  any  of  my 
own  sex.  One  old  friend  I  consider  worth  a  dozen 
new  ones,  at  least. 

"  As  to  women,  my  dear  Grace,  I  begin  to  stand 
in  great  doubt  of  them — young  women  in  particular. 
They  certainly  grow  worse,  or  I  grow  more  observ- 
ing, or  circumstances  have  led  me  to  witness  more 
evil  mixed  with  the  good  and  the  attractive  about 
them,  than  I  used  to  suspect. 

"  In  the  few  months  that  I  have  been  in  this  place, 
I  have  successively  received  three  ivounds,  and  expe- 
rienced as  many  thorough  cures.  On  my  arrival,  I 
determined  to  mingle  freely  in  the  society  of  ladies ; 
for,  being  six-and-twenty,  I  was  quite  willing  to  lose 
my  heart,  could  I  get  one  of  the  right  sort  in  ex- 
change, and  turn  '  Benedict,  the  married  man.' 

"  The  first  evening  I  went  into  company,  a  Miss 
Lacy  attracted  my  attention.  She  is  beautiful;  she 
is  elegant;  she  is  sensible  and  accomplished;  and 
these  combined  attractions  had  their  full  weight  with 
me.  It  was  not  long  before  I  was  beginning  to  ask, 
how  my  own  dearest  sister  would  like  her,  when  I 
found  that  she  was  ill-natured — a  detractor ! — a  slan- 
derer !  I  have  never  since  looked  on  her  beautiful 
person,  without  recoiling  from  the  deformity  that  is 
lodged  within.  Beauty,  unaccompanied  by  active 
virtue,  is,  to  me,  like  a  fine  flower  without  perfume; 
the  body  without  the  soul ;  accompanied  by  envy,  ill- 
nature,  and  their  kindred  qualities,  it  is  like  a  fine 
flower,  which,  instead  of  exhaling  sweetness,  offends 
the  senses  by  emitting  a  nauseous  and  disgusting 
odour. 

"  The  same  conversation  that  revealed  to  me  these 
hideously  black  spots  in  the  heart  of  Miss  Lacy, 
showed  me  how  free  Miss  Carroll  was  from  defects 
of  a  similar  kind.  She  was  lovely  in  my  eyes,  while 
she  kindly  and  warmly  defended  the  traducer ; — and 
every  subsequent  interview  with  her,  strengthened 
the  impression  she  had  made  on  my  heart.  As  a 
companion  she  was  delightful.  Perfectly  free  from 
envy  or  ill-nature,  with  a  sunny  imagination,  I  was 
picturing  to  myself  how  bright  and  cheerful  she 
would  render  one's  own  fire-side,  when — pshaw ! — I 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  it  even  now ! — In  short,  my 
2* 


dear  Grace,  she  understands  not  the  value,  the  dig- 
nity of  truth.  My  sister,  she  will  lie ! — My  own 
senses  were  witnesses  to  the  fact.  Knowing  me  as 
you  do,  doubt  you  that  I  was  cured  ? 

"  A  Miss  Marsh  was  the  third  candidate  for  my 
preference.  She  is  quite  unlike  either  of  the  others 
in  manner,  in  person,  and  in  the  construction  of  her 
mind.  Frank  and  independent,  I  felt  assured  that 
she  could  never  stoop  to  the  meanness  of  falsehood 
or  deceit;  and  fairly  appreciating  her  own  powers, 
she  seemed  not  to  think  of  shining  herself,  by  ob- 
scuring the  lustre  of  others.  I  loved  to  converse 
with  her.  She  gave  me  more  food  for  thought  than 
either  of  her  predecessors  in  my  regard.  I  judged 
her  possessed  of  the  requisite  materials  for  forming 
an  exalted  character.  But  alas,  my  dear  sister,  all 
that  seemed  so  much  like  fine  gold  has  become  dim 
in  my  view.  She  grossly  violates  the  fifth  command- 
ment. These  ears  have  heard  her  speak  to  a  discreet, 
indulgent,  and  affectionate  mother,  as  you  would  not 
speak — as  no  lady — not  to  say  as  no  christian  ought 
to  speak  to  a  menial !  I  have  known  her  act  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  mother's  wishes — in  open 
defiance  of  her  will ! 

"  Thus  you  perceive,  my  dear  sister,  that  notwith- 
standing my  perfect  willingness  to  give  away  my 
heart,  it  is  constantly  thrown  back  upon  me.  And 
what  is  worse,  it  is  not  restored  in  the  same  state  in 
which  it  is  taken  away,  but  is  rendered  jealous, 
watchful,  suspicious.  I  find  that  the  question  now 
apt  to  arise,  when  I  see,  or  talk,  with  a  pretty  and 
interesting  girl,  is — '  I  wonder  what  your  capital 
defect  will  prove  to  be  ?'  You  can  hardly  conceive, 
my  dear  Grace,  how  deeply  I  regret  all  this.  Not 
that  I  am  particularly  sorry  to  regain  my  heart  from 
this,  that,  or  the  other  young  lady;  but  I  am  sorry 
to  have  woman,  as  a  sex,  at  all  lowered  in  my  esti- 
mation ;  am  sorry  to  be  constrained,  in  self-defence, 
to  watch  for  defects,  lest  I  should  be  entrapped  and 
deceived. 

"  You  will  ask — are  these  all  the  ladies  there  are 
in  the  village  ?  or  are  they  a  fair  sample  of  the  re- 
mainder ?  All  I  can  say  in  reply  is  that  these  are 
the  ones  with  whom  I  have  the  most  closely  culti- 
vated an  acquaintance,  one  only  excepted,  of  whom 
I  can  speak  to  you  with  more  pleasure.  Some  six 
weeks  since,  Horatio  introduced  me  to  Mrs.  Dilling- 
ham, at  her  own  house,  and  happening  to  meet  two 
or  three  times  soon  after,  we  began  to  get  acquainted. 
I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  lady,  that  I  gladly 
availed  myself  of  her  invitation  to  give  her  an  occa- 
sional call ;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  it  somehow 
happens  that  I  find  myself  there,  on  some  pretext  or 
other,  almost  every  day.  Be  not  alarmed,  my  dear 
Grace,  for  though  Mrs.  Dillingham  has  thus  far 
proved  to  be  all  that  I  can  imagine  it  desirable  that 
a  woman  should  be,  yet,  as  her  age  is  probably  not 
far  from  forty,  the  regard  she  inspires  is  just  what 
one  would  feel  for  the  best  of  mothers.  How  you 
would  love  her,  Grace !  In  many  respects  she  is 
much  like  yourself;  and  sincerely  do  I  wish  that  you 
had  the  happiness  of  knowing  her.  Mrs.  Dillingham 
must  have  been  beautiful  once.  She  still  looks  young, 
but  a  long  period  of  feeble  health  has  injured  her 
complexion,  and  only  leaves  you  room  to  conjecture 
how  lovely  her  face  must  have  been,  when  its  fine 
features  were  adorned  by  the  lily  and  the  rose.  Her 
person,  though  rather  too  much  attenuated,  is  still 
fine.     But  her  manners,  my  dear  sister — there  is  the 
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charm.  They  are  perfect.  And  no  wonder — they 
could  not  be  other  than  they  are,  being  only  the 
spontaneous  actings  of  the  heart  and  the  mind.  How- 
could  she  be  otherwise  than  courteous  and  gentle, 
who  feels  perfect  benevolence  toward  the  whole 
human  family  ?  How  otherwise  than  elegant,  having 
a  quick  perception  of  beauty  and  propriety,  in  all 
their  various  forms  and  exemplifications?  How 
otherwise  than  modest  and  retiring,  being  free  from 
self-complacency,  and  habitually  esteeming  others 
better  than  herself?  How  otherwise  than  dignified, 
while  fully  conscious  of  having  an  immortal  mind, 
that  is  continually  expanding,  and  that  will  still  ex- 
pand when  she  shall  have  outstripped  what  Gabriel 
now  is  ?  How  can  she  be  otherwise  than  cheerful, 
who,  let  the  vicissitudes  of  this  life  be  what  they 
may,  has  her  eye  constantly  fixed  on  a  brighter  home? 
whose  foot  only  rests  on  earth — her  heart  is  above ! 
How  otherwise  than  meek  and  forgiving,  when  she 
feels  that  she  daily  exercises  the  forbearance,  and 
needs  the  forgiveness  of  her  Father  in  Heaven ;  and 
how  otherwise  than  humble,  unassuming,  and  pure, 
when  her  conversation  is  in  Heaven — when  she 
continually  holds  intercourse  with  Him  who  sitteth 
on  the  throne,  and  with  the  lamb  ? — My  sister,  her 
manners  are  perfect ;  and  until  her  whole  character 
is  changed,  they  can  never  be  other  than  they  now 
are.  It  is  the  spirit  breathing  through  the  form ! 
Her  conversation  is  a  great  blessing  to  me,  and  will, 
I  trust,  make  me  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  No  one 
I  think,  with  a  character  founded  on  the  right  basis, 
could  fail  of  deriving  advantage  from  her  society.  In 
some  measure,  she  supplies  your  place  to  me.  I 
cannot,  indeed,  lay  open  my  heart  to  her  as  to  you, 
but  the  whole  tone  of  her  conversation  has  just  the 
same  sway  over  my  feelings.  My  dear  sister,  you 
must  know  her.  Be  assured  you  have  never  seen 
such  a  woman. 

"  Mrs.  Dillingham  has  one  child  only,  a  daughter, 
not  far  from  nineteen  perhaps ;  and  to  all  appearance 
the  daughter  that  such  a  mother  ought  to  have.  But 
with  her  I  cultivate  no  acquaintance.  I  fear  to  do 
so,  and  am  continually  on  the  alarm,  lest  accidentally 
some  screened  enormity  should  be  made  manifest. 
Though  so  often  with  Mrs.  Dillingham,  I  see  but 
little  of  Christine,  (that  is  the  daughter's  name,)  ex- 
cept when  she  is  ministering  to  her  mother's  comfort. 
She  rarely  sits  with  us  for  more  than  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time,  but  improves  the  opportunity  while  her 
mother  has  a  companion,  to  attend  to  her  flowers, 
or  any  thing  else  that  requires  her  care.  Of  this  I 
am  very  glad,  as  it  leaves  me  quite  free  to  pay  undi- 
vided attention  to  ihe  conversation  of  Mrs.  Dilling- 
ham, and  keeps  unrent  that  veil  of  reserve  in  which 
Christine  is  enveloped  and  which  I  dread  to  see  re- 
moved, lest  what  now  seems  symmetry  should  prove 
an  illusion.  Whenever  she  speaks,  I  listen,  but  as 
yet  I  think  I  have  asked  her  no  question  beyond 
the  common  inquiries  for  her  own  or  her  mother's 
health. 

»  And  now,  my  dear  sister,  what  think  you  of  this 
letter  ?  Is  it  not  long  enough,  and  minute  enough 
to  satisfy  you,  and  make  amends  for  all  past  defi- 
ciencies ?  Oh,  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  answer  your 
important  question — whether  I  am  gaining  any  vic- 
tory over  my  natural  rashness  and  impetuosity.  I 
hope  I  am — at  least,  I  have  thus  far  restrained  all 
public  manifestation  of  them.  Perhaps,  my  sister, 
had  your  experienced  eye  been  upon  me,  you  would 


at  times  have  doubted  whether  my  victory  were  com- 
plete.    But  at  any  rate,  I  still  maintain  the  conflict. 
"  As  ever,  most  affectionately  yours, 

"  Walter  Mansfield." 

Mansfield  continued  his  frequent  visits  to  Mrs. 
Dillingham,  courting  the  conversation  of  the  mother, 
but  making  no  approach  to  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  daughter.  Often  as  he  was  with  them, 
however,  he  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  there  ex- 
isted between  the  parent  and  child  just  that  affection 
the  manifestation  of  which  it  is  so  delightful  to  wit- 
ness. Mrs.  Dillingham  rarely  spoke  of  her  daughter, 
never  with  praisej  yet  it  was  obvious  that  her  feeling 
toward  her  was  somethimg  more  than  mere  maternal 
love ;  that  she  bestowed  upon  her  the  confidence  of 
friendship,  and  regarded  her  with  that  respect  which 
virtue  alone  can  command.  As  Miss  Dillingham  did 
not  converse  with  Mansfield  at  all,  she,  of  course, 
could  not  speak  of  her  mother,  except  to  answer  some 
question  concerning  her;  yet  it  was  clear  that  perfect 
filial  love  and  veneration  were  softened  and  modified 
by  such  sympathy  and  confidence  as  she  would  have 
felt  for  an  elder  sister. 

One  day  he  had  spent  an  hour  or  two  with  Mrs. 
Dillingham,  and  on  going  out  he  saw  Christine  sitting 
in  the  embowered  porch  before  the  door.  Her  back 
was  nearly  toward  him,  and  from  her  position  he 
supposed  her  to  be  reading.  On  a  nearer  approach, 
however,  he  perceived  that  she  was  only  looking  on 
a  beautiful  rose,  which  she  held  between  her  fingers. 

"  Are  your  thoughts  on  that  flower,  or  far  away, 
Miss  Dillingham  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Fixed  on  the  flower,"  she  answered,  raising  her 
eyes. 

"  Your  interest  appeared  so  intense,  considering 
the  object,"  remarked  Mansfield,  "  that  my  curiosity 
is  awakened  to  learn  your  thoughts  upon  it." 

"  Oh,"  she  replied,  "  I  was  only  thinking,  while 
examining  the  perfection  of  its  beauty,  and  inhaling 
its  exquisite  perfume,  of  the  infinite  wisdom,  taste, 
and  benevolence,  manifested  in  its  formation." 

Mansfield  stooped  to  take  the  flower,  and  as  he 
looked  at  it,  he  said — 

"  This  little  rose  has  taught  me  a  precious  lesson. 
Will  you  permit  me  to  retain  it,  that  the  impression 
may  be  permanent  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  she  replied,  smiling,  but  blushing 
deeper  than  the  rose,  "  if  it  will  impress  on  your 
memory  aught  worth  remembering." 

Thanking,  and  bidding  her  good  morning,  Mr. 
Mansfield  moved  down  the  walk,  earnestly  viewing 
the  flower,  and  mentally  saying — 

"  In  this  rose  she  saw  more  inspiration,  more  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  attributes  of  Deity,  than  most 
persons  can  discover  in  the  whole  volume  of  nature 
and  providence,  or  even  in  the  Bible  itself!" 

About  a  dozen  young  people,  among  whom  were 
Bryan,  Mansfield,  and  Miss  Dillingham,  met  one 
evening  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  after  a  while 
the  conversation  chanced  to  turn  on  the  requisites 
for  human  happiness  in  the  present  life. 

Before  much  had  been  said  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Bryan  smilingly  remarked — "  That  he  felt  curious  to 
ascertain,  one  by  one,  the  views  of  each  individual 
on  so  important  a  question — a  question  that  had  been 
in  agitation  ever  since  Adam  and  Eve  left  the  pre- 
cincts of  Paradise.      I   will  begin  with  you,  Miss 
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Marsh,"  he  continued ;  "  what  is,  in  your  opinion,  the 
richest  source  of  enjoyment?" 

"  The  question  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  answer," 
Miss  Marsh  replied.  "  If -I  only  had  money  enough, 
and  were  permitted  to  travel  all  over  the  globe,  seeing 
all  that  is  worth  looking  at  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
moving  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  world  in  my  own  proper  person,  I  should  be 
completely  happy." 

"  I  would  not  give  a  fig  to  travel,"  said  another 
young  lady.  "  Chateaubriand  has  tried  that,  and  how 
happy  is  he  now  ?  He  looks  upon  the  whole  world 
with  perfect  satiety.  I  would  ten  thousand  times 
rather  read  his  books,  sitting  comfortably  by  the  fire- 
side, than  see  what  he  has  seen.  He,  poor  man,  has 
taken  the  toil,  and  I  reap  the  enjoyment.  And  this 
is  what  I  covet — books  enough,  and  leisure  to  read 
them.     I  could  wish  for  no  higher  enjoyment." 

"  And  what  say  you,  Miss  Carroll  ?"  asked  Bryan. 
"  Have  you  ever  thought  what  would  make  you 
happy  ?" 

"  I  never  set  myself  to  answer  the  question  to  my 
own  heart,  in  a  formal  manner,"  replied  Miss  Carroll; 
"  but  surely  I  could  not  be  content  with  so  cold  an 
atmosphere  about  me,  as  would  satisfy  Miss  Marsh, 
and  my  friend  Lucy.  I  cannot  conceive  of  happiness 
where  the  affections  are  inactive.  I  must  love  my 
friends,  and  have  them  love  me,  to  be  happy.  Ac- 
cording to  my  views  and  feelings,  the  most  correct 
and  concise  answer  to  your  question,  Mr.  Bryan, 
would  be  this — the  highest  human  happiness  consists 
in  reciprocated  affection." 

Another  thought  that  society  was  the  charm  of 
existence ;  while  the  desires  of  yet  another  were  so 
humble,  aspiring  neither  to  the  intellect  nor  the  heart, 
that  she  conceived  that  to  be  surrounded  by  all  that 
is  elegant  and  beautiful — fine  clothes,  fine  furniture, 
and  fine  equipages,  would  render  life  delightful  as  a 
fairy's  dream ! 

"  And  what  is  your  opinion  on  this  subject,  Miss 
Dillingham  ?"  Mr.  Bryan  inquired.  "  What,  in  your 
view,  is  best  calculated  to  secure  one's  happiness  ?" 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  Christine  replied — 
"  The  power  of  making  others  happy." 

She  raised  her  eyes,  and  met  those  of  Mansfield. 
There  was  something  new  to  her  in  their  expression. 
It  was  not  his  eyes  only  that  were  fastened  upon  her ; 
his  very  soul  seemed  to  be  looking  upon  hers,  through 
the  natural  organs  of  vision.  She  felt  as  if  he  were 
penetrating  her  most  hidden  thoughts.  She  turned 
her  face  away,  while  her  heart  beat  more  quickly, 
and  the  sensitive  blood  tingled  in  her  cheeks. 

Meantime  the  rest  of  the  party  went  on  discussing 
the  subject  under  consideration ;  but  Mansfield's  spirit 
was  present  to  but  one  of  the  company.  His  thoughts, 
his  feelings  were  engrossed;  and  the  sounds  that 
1    struck  on  his  ear  were  as  unmeaning  as  the  babbling 
|    of  a  brook.     When  the  circle  broke  up,  he  silently 
!    offered  Miss  Dillingham  his  arm,  which  she  as  silently 
accepted,  and  not  a  word  was  uttered  till  they  reach- 
ed her  mother's  door,  which  was  distant  only  a  few 
rods,  and  then  only  a  simple  interchange  of  "  good- 
night." 

As  Mansfield  that  night,  laid  his  head  on  the  pil- 
1   low,  he  audibly  repeated — "The  power  of  making 
others  happy!     Yes,  Miss  Dillingham,  yes,  Chris- 
tine, this  is  your  opinion ;  this  constitutes  your  felicity. 
:    This  it   is  that  makes  your  heart,  whether  with  the 
[   sick,  or  with  those  in  health,  whether  in  solitude  or 


society,  light,  joyous,  and  cheerful  as  it  is ! — your 
actions  testify  to  the  fact."  As  he  lay  musing  about 
her,  numberless  trifling  acts  of  kindness,  scarcely 
noticed  at  the  time,  and  not  at  all  thought  of,  came 
thronging  on  his  memory,  and  among  them  the  little 
girl  and  her  doll  came  back  to  his  recollection. — 
"  That  trifling  gift,"  thought  he,  "  was  an  acceptable 
offering  to  her  Creator.  How  much  the  motive  ex- 
alts and  dignifies  the  action !"  Then  the  testimony 
of  the  child's  mother  recurred  to  his  mind — "  She 
tries  to  make  every  body  happy.  Yes,  she  has 
traced  the  stream  of  happiness  to  its  source,  and 
bears  the  moral  image  of  that  Being  whose  prero- 
gative it  is  to  bless;  and  whose  highest  joy  it  is  to 
witness  and  promote  the  felicity  of  his  creatures !" 

He  did  not  soon  lose  himself  in  sleep,  but  the  last 
thought  of  his  mind — the  last  feeling  of  his  heart, 
as  oblivion  crept  over  his  senses,  was  this — "  Chris- 
tine Dillingham,  I  love  thee !" 

Though  Mansfield's  visits  to  Mrs.  Dillingham  were 
quite  as  frequent  as  ever,  he  could  not  speak  of  them 
as  freely  as  he  had  formerly  done,  not  even  to  his 
friend  Bryan.  There  was  a  consciousness  about  him 
that  induced  concealment.  When  he  went  out,  he 
did  not  boldly  say,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do — 
"  Now  I  am  going  to  hear  Mrs.  Dillingham  converse ;" 
but  he  had  some  other  call  to  make,  some  little  er- 
rand to  do,  and  this  was  the  ostensive  occasion  for 
going  out,  and  then  the  visit  to  Mrs.  Dillingham 
was  made  in  silence.  But  the  object  of  his  visits 
was  changed.  The  mother  he  admired,  respected  as 
before ;  but  the  daughter  had  become  the  magnet  of 
attraction.  Of  her,  however,  he  saw  still  less  than 
ever.  She  was  seldom  in  the  parlour  at  all,  and 
never  seated.  He  found  it  next  to  impossible  to 
meet  her  eye.  At  first,  he  was  ready  to  believe  that 
the  change  was  only  in  himself;  that  his  strong  desire 
for  her  presence,  which  was  sun-light  to  his  heart,  led 
him  to  think  her  absent  more  than  she  used  to  be, 
when  he  was  quite  indifferent  about  the  matter.  But 
close  observation  told  him  that  this  was  not  the  case ; 
Christine,  herself,  was  certainly  changed.  Her  man- 
ner was  not  as  calm  as  it  had  formerly  been ;  her 
voice,  though  not  more  soft,  was  less  firm ;  and  he 
might  have  said  of  her  as  was  said  of  Hero — 

"  I  have  mark'd 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  start 
Into  her  face  ;  a  thousand  innocent  shames 
In  angel  whiteness  bear  away  those  blushes" — 

for  which  there  was  no  apparent  reason.  What  could 
it  mean  ?  In  vain  he  watched  for  an  opportunity  to 
speak  with  her ;  she  was  not  even  to  be  seen  at  work 
among  her  flowers,  as  had  frequently  been  the  case, 
hitherto,  neither  when  he  went  in,  nor  when  he  came 
out. 

Affairs  were  in  this  state,  when  he  was  called  from 
town  for  a  few  days.  While  absent,  he  determined 
that  on  his  return  he  would  address  Mrs.  Dillingham 
on  the  subject,  and  from  her  learn  the  state  of  Chris- 
tine's affections,  and  make  a  frank  confession  of  his 
own.  He  could  speak  to  her  with  more  ease,  more 
freedom,  than  to  the  object  of  his  attachment.  He 
was  better  acquainted — far  more  familiar  with  her. 
His  resolution  was  taken.  He  arrived  at  home  in 
the  morning,  and  found  his  friend  Bryan  at  his  lodg- 
ings. 
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"What  news  from  abroad,  Walter?"  asked  his 
friend. 

"  None,"  answered  he — "  what  is  there  at  home  ?" 

"Nothing  of  consequence.  The  arrival  of  Mr. 
Canning  is  the  affair  most  talked  of  in  town." 

"  Mr.  Canning  ! — Who  is  he  ?" 

"  A  gentleman  Who  is  a  native  of  this  place,  but 
who  has  been  absent  for  five  or  six  years.  He 
arrived  just  after  you  went  away,  the  other  morning. 
He  is  very  wealthy,  and  ranks  high  as  a  gentleman, 
a  scholar,  and  a  Christian.  There  is  a  story  being 
whispered  about,  that  he  has  come  to  take  Christine 
Dillingham  away  with  him." 

"Christine  Dillingham!"  exclaimed  Mansfield — 
"how  take  her  away." 

"  As  his  wife,  of  course,"  answered  he.  "  It  is 
said  by  those  who  profess  to  have  been  in  the  secret, 
that  the  engagement  was  made  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  her  father,  who  died  not  long  before 
Mr.  Canning  went  away.  For  the  fact,  that  a  regu- 
lar correspondence  has  been  kept  up  between  him  and 
the  Dillingham  family,  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
postmaster." 

While  Bryan  was  speaking,  Mansfield  turned  to 
look  at  a  print  that  hung  by  the  wall,  and  kept  his 
back  toward  his  friend.  His  brain  whirled,  and  he 
felt  as  if  suffocating ;  nevertheless,  by  a  strong  effort 
in  a  voice  that  betrayed  little  or  no  emotion,  he  said, 

"  They  must  have  been  very  young  when  engaged." 

"  Christine  was  a  child — scarcely  more  than  thir- 
teen," answered  Bryan,  "  but  Mr.  Canning  was  then 
not  far  from  thirty." 

At  this  moment,  a  chaise  drove  to  the  door,  and 
Bryan,  drawing  on  his  gloves,  said — 

"  I  suppose,  as  you  have  just  got  home,  you  have 
no  wish  to  take  a  seat  with  me  in  my  chaise  ?." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  asked  Mansfield. 

"  Back  in  the  country  for  a  week  or  so,  and 
should  like  you  for  a  companion." 

"  I  cannot  go." 

"  Then  good  bye  to  you,"  said  Bryan,  shaking  his 
friend's  hand;  and  a  moment  after  he  drove  from  the 
door. 

"  She  shall  not  be  sacrificed !  He  shall  not  take 
her  away !  He  ! — old  enough  for  her  father  !"  Such 
were  the  ejaculations  that  burst  from  Mansfield,  the 
moment  he  was  left  by  himself.  "  I  will  see  Mrs. 
Dillingham  instantly !  I  will  see  Christine !  She 
does  not — she  cannot  love  him  !" 

As  soon  as  quick  walking  could  accomplish  it, 
with  the  dust  of  his  recent  journey  unbrushed  from 
his  hat,  coat,  or  boots,  he  was  in  Mrs.  Dillingham's 
house,  in  her  parlour — in  her  presence,  and  in  that 
of  her  daughter!  Calm,  dignified,  benign  as  usual, 
Mrs.  Dillingham  arose  to  give  him  her  hand,  and  ask 
after  his  health.  Her  manner  brought  him,  in  some 
measure,  to  himself;  just  enough,  however,  to  cover 
him  with  confusion,  and  restrain  his  rashness; — not 
enough  to  quell,  in  any  degree,  the  tumult  within. 
In  the  most  hurried  and  laconic  manner  he  answered 
her  questions  concerning  his  health,  and  his  journey. 
How  could  he  think  or  speak  of  such  common-place 
things,  when  in  the  presence  of  her  he  loved ! — and 
she  engaged  to  another !  How  he  longed  to  pour 
out  his  heart  before  her — yet,  durst  not  look  in  her 
face,  lest  she  should  read  that  in  his  eyes  which  he 
so  much  wished  her  to  know !  His  visit  was  very 
short ;  for  while  in  the  presence  of  the  tranquil  mo- 
ther, and   silent  daughter,  the  restraint  under  which 


he  laboured  was  intolerable.  No  sooner  was  he 
alone,  than  he  rated  himself  for  his  folly  in  not  looking 
at  Christine,  to  learn  whether  her  countenance  ex- 
pressed unusual  happiness.  "  Why,"  thought  he,  "  did 
I  not  look  in  her  face?  Surely  it  would  have  told 
me  whether  this  man,  to  whom  her  hand  is  promised 
is  in  possession  of  her  heart !" 

In  the  street,  every  acquaintance  he  met  had  some- 
thing to  say  concerning  Christine's  marriage.  He 
could  not  endure  it ;  and  hastening  to  his  lodgings, 
he  shut  himself  into  his  room.  He  thought  of  writing 
to  Mrs.  Dillingham,  and  sat  down  for  that  purpose  ; 
but  he  could  not  write ;  and  throwing  his  pen  aside, 
he  left  his  seat  and  walked  the  floor.  "  No,  I  cannot 
write !  I  could  tell  her  nothing  of  my  feelings  on 
paper!  but  to-morrow  I  will  see  her  again — and  to- 
morrow /  will  speak  !"     Thus  he  resolved. 

Long,  very  long  was  that  day  and  that  night,  but 
the  morning  at  length  came,  and  again  Mr.  Mansfield 
was  at  Mrs.  Dillingham's.  Again,  too,  Christine  was 
sitting  with  her  mother,  and  did  not  leave  the  room. 
Why  did  she  stay  ?  Never  before  had  he  so  much 
wished  her  to  be  absent ;  and  never  before  did  she 
so  pertinaciously  confine  herself  to  her  mother's  side. 
Did  he  speak  of  that  with  which  his  heart  was  burst- 
ing? Not  a  syllable! — he  could  not! — But  he  did 
look  at  Christine,  and  her  face  was  sad — at  least  he 
thought  so.  "  Then  she  does  not  love  him,"  was  his 
inference ;  though  he  might  have  conjectured,  that, 
as  he  had  heard  she  was  going  away,  the  idea  of 
leaving  a  mother  so  tenderly  beloved,  and  who  de- 
pended on  herself  so  much  for  comfort,  would  induce 
melancholy  reflections,  even  though  to  be  united  to 
a  being  still  dearer.  This,  too,  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  her  cling  to  her  mother's  side,  so  long 
as  permitted  to  remain  with  her.  But  Mansfield 
thought  no  such  thing ;  he  did  not  wish  to  think  so ; 
but  again  and  again,  as  he  glanced  at  her  face,  he 
mentally  said — "  She  loves  him  not." 

The  present  visit  terminated  like  the  preceding 
one;  and  again,  as  soon  as  alone,  he  was  taxing 
himself  for  his  cowardice.  Time  was  rolling  on  :  he 
had  heard  more  than  once  that  the  preliminary  pre- 
parations for  the  event  which  would  prove  fatal  to 
his  happiness,  were  going  forward,  and  yet  he  re- 
mained inactive,  as  if  spell-bound.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  Dillingham, 
determining  to  see  her  again  the  next  morning,  and 
if  he  could  not  speak  with  her,  to  put  the  letter  into 
her  hand  at  parting. 

And  where,  all  this  time,  was  this  formidable  rival? 
Mansfield  had  expected  to  find  him  at  Mrs.  Dilling- 
ham's ;  but  if  there,  he  kept  himself  secluded ;  Mans- 
field had  not  had  a  glimpse  of  him. 

The  next  day  Mansfield  was  so  happy  as  to 
find  Mrs.  Dillingham  alone;  and  he  had  not  been 
long  seated  ere  she  remarked — "  You  do  not  look 
well,  Mr.  Mansfield.  You  have  not  looked  well 
since  your  return  from  your  journey."  Hesitating — 
embarrassed — while  the  blood  rushed  to  his  very 
temples,  he  replied  in  a  tone  scarcely  audible — 

"  Physically  I  am  in  health — but  mentally  never 
less  so  ?" 

Mrs.  Dillingham  looked  up,  as  if  requiring  an  ex- 
planation. 

"  Mrs.  Dillingham,"  he  said,  in  the  same  subdued 
tone,  "  I  am  miserable — I  am  wretched  !" 

"Miserable — wretched?"  repeated  Mrs.  Dilling- 
ham, with  a  look  of  amazement.  * 
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The  flood-gate  of  his  feelings  was  removed,  and 
the  torrent  rushed  forth;  not,  indeed,  with  noise,  but 
irresistibly. 

"  Mrs.  Dillingham,  I  love  your  daughter.  She  is 
entwined  with  every  fibre  of  my  heart.  My  happi- 
ness depends  on  securing  her  regard.  Tell  me  that 
she  is  not  going  to  be  married — is  not  engaged — is 
not  attached  to  another!" 

Mrs.  Dillingham's  look  of  astonishment  increased 
with  every  word  he  uttered ;  but  ere  she  had  time  to 
reply,  Christine,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Canning,  en- 
tered the  parlour.  On  seeing  a  stranger,  the  latter 
bowed,  though  his  courtesy  was  unheeded ;  and  an 
instant  elapsed  ere  Mrs.  Dillingham  was  sufficiently 
collected  to  say — 

"  Permit  me,  Mr.  Canning,  to  make  you  acquaint- 
ed with  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Mansfield." 

Mansfield  rose,  bowed,  and  was  re-seated ;  while  to 
Christine's  faultering  "  good  morning,"  he  returned 
only  an  inclination  of  the  head.  Mr.  Canning  at  once 
perceived  that  something  had  discomposed  Mrs.  Dil- 
lingham ;  and  that  the  stranger,  unless  a  very  singular 
man,  was  in  a  state  of  high  excitement ;  while  Chris- 
tine, her  heart  beating  a  most  tumultuous  tattoo,  with 
a  colour  varying  with  every  breath,  looked  on — or 
rather,  looked  down,  with  a  sort  of  apprehensive 
amazement. 

A  few  moments  of  very  embarrassing  silence  fol- 
lowed, when  Mrs.  Dillingham  arose,  and  advancing 
toward  Mansfield,  said — 

"  Mr.  Canning  will  excuse  me,  if  I  leave  him  to 
converse  with  you  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  library." 

"  Certainly,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Canning,  while  at 
the  same  moment  Mr.  Mansfield  said — 

"  The  presence  of  your  daughter,  and  Mr.  Canning 
need  put  no  restraint  on  you,  my  dear  madam.  Only 
answer  the  question  I  proposed  to  you,  and  I  am 
satisfied — I  have  done."  Mansfield  had  begun,  and 
the  barrier  once  removed,  the  difficulty  lay  not  in 
speaking,  but  in  ceasing  to  speak.  He  proceeded : 
"  For  myself,  I  am  proud  of  declaring  how  ardently 
I  love  your  daughter.  All  I  wish  to  know,  is — 
whether  she  is  engaged — whether  she  is  attached  to 
another  ?" 

Overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and  confusion, 
Christine  arose  to  leave  the  room ;  but  her  mother 
said — 

"  My  dear,  if  you  can,  I  had  now  rather  you  should 
remain  with  us." 

Christine  dropped  on  the  end  of  a  sofa,  crossed 
her  arms  on  its  pillow,  and  buried  her  face  between 
them. 

"  Mr.  Mansfield,"  said  Mrs.  Dillingham,  » I  am 
so  much  surprised — so  much  astonished,  both  at  your 
unwonted  excitement,  and  at  a  declaration  so  unex- 
pectedly, so  abruptly  made,  that  I  hardly  know  what 
to  say;  hardly  feel  bound  to  answer  questions  thus 
proposed.  Have  you  any  claim  on  my  daughter? 
Have  you  ever  endeavoured  to  win  her  affections, 
by  disclosing  to  her  the  state  of  your  own  ?" 

"  Never,  mother,  never ! — this  is  the  first  I  have 
heard  of  it,"  exclaimed  Christine,  raising  her  head, 
but  instantly  dropping  it  again. 

"Madam,"  said  Mansfield,  endeavouring  by  a 
strong  effort  to  recover  his  self-possession,  "  it  is  not 
long  since  I  discovered  that  your  daughter  was  dear 
to  me  as  my  own  existence ;  and  during  my  recent 
journey,  I  determined,  immediately  on  my  return  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  state  of  my  affections.     On 


my  arrival  in  town,  the  first  intelligence  that  met  my 
ear  was,  that  Miss  Dillingham  was  an  affianced  bride. 
It  came  like  a  thunderbolt.  I  reeled  beneath  the 
blow — I  was  overwhelmed.  This  must  be  my  apo- 
logy for  any  offensive  rashness  or  warmth  into  which 
I  may  have  been  betrayed.  For  the  rest — here  I  am, 
a  competitor  for  your  daughter's  hand ;  and  permit 
me  to  say,  that  however  far  I  may  in  all  things  else 
fall  below  this  gentleman,  I  am  sure  that  in  point  of 
attachment  to  Miss  Dillingham,  in  point  of  apprecia- 
ting the  excellencies  of  her  character,  he  must  fall 
infinitely  below  me. — Mrs.  Dillingham,  will  you  per- 
mit me  to  prefer  my  suit  to  your  daughter  herself?" 

"  One  moment,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Can- 
ning, with  great  calmness,  as  he  stopped  in  his  passage 
across  the  parlour  floor,  which  he  had  been  silently 
traversing,  with  the  dignity  of  a  prince  and  the  com- 
posure of  a  philosopher ; — "  I  cannot  permit  an  ap- 
peal to  Miss  Dillingham,  until  she  hear  from  my  lips, 
as  she  has  often  heard  from  my  pc-n,  that  for  six  years 
her  image  has  been  the  planet  around  which  have  re- 
volved all  my  schemes  of  earthly  happiness ;  and  that 
I  have  been  waiting,  with  no  little  impatience,  for  the 
period  to  arrive,  at  which  her  mother  would  consent 
that  she  should  take  on  herself  the  responsibilities  of  a 
wife.  I  have  no  new  protestations  to  make.  My 
heart  has  ever  been  open  both  to  Mrs.  Dillingham 
and  her  daughter.  Now,  sir,  we  stand  together,  to 
await  Miss  Dillingham's  decision ;  and  I  would  wish 
to  stand  on  equal  ground,  waiving  all  previous  claims 
to  her  favour." 

"  Christine,  my  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Dillingham, 
after  a  short  silence,  "  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Mans- 
field are  before  you.  What  answer  do  you  return  to 
their  respective  claims  ?" 

For  what  seemed  to  all  present  a  long  time,  Chris- 
tine spoke  not — moved  not ;  but  at  length  raising  her 
head  just  enough  to  make  herself  heard,  she  said — 
"  Dearest,  dearest  mother,  answer  for  me !" 

"How  can  I  do  so,  my  daughter? — Yet,"  added 
Mrs.  Dillingham,  after  a  slight  pause,  "  unless  your 
heart  revolts  from  it,  I  could  wish  to  see  you  the 
wife  of  the  man  of  your  father's  choice." 

An  instant  only  elapsed  ere  Christine  arose,  pale, 
indeed,  as  marble,  but  apparently  calm  and  collected, 
and  advancing  toward  Mr.  Canning,  she  placed  her 
hand  within  his.  She  did  more ;  more  than  he  expect- 
ed— more  even  than  he  desired — she  sank  into  his 
arms.     Mansfield  rushed  from  the  house. 

"Christine,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Dillingham. 

"  Your  daughter  is  gone — she  has  fainted,"  said 
Canning,  as  he  laid  her  apparently  lifeless  form  on 
the  sofa.  As  soon  as  Christine  exhibited  signs  of 
returning  consciousness,  he  said, 

"  I  will  see  you  again  in  the  evening,  Mrs.  Dilling- 
ham. At  present  both  yourself  and  your  daughter 
need  retirement,  and  undisturbed  quiet." 

"Will  you  see  and  converse  with  Mr.  Canning 
now,  my  love  ?"  said  Mrs.  Dillingham,  as  she  entered 
the  room  to  which  her  daughter  had  been  confined 
for  the  day. 

"  Yes,  mother,  if  you  will  remain  with  me." 
"  Certainly,  my  dear,  if  you  wish  it."  Mrs.  Dil- 
lingham withdrew,  but  soon  returned,  attended  by 
Mr.  Canning.  His  manner  was  quite  calm,  as  he 
made  the  compliments  of  the  evening  to  Christine ; 
but  high  on  his  cheek  was  a  bright  red  spot,  that  be- 
trayed mental  agitation.     The  face  of  Christine  was 
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momentarily  suffused,  as  she  raised  her  eyes  in  an- 
swer  to  his  salutation ;  but  soon  the  colour  faded 
away,  and  left  her  pale  as  a  lily.  A  deep,  and  most 
embarrassing  silence  ensued.  At  length,  in  a  voice 
far  less  firm  than  usual,  Mr.  Canning  said — 

"  Miss  Dillingham,  I  fear — I  have  thought  that 
possibly  it  might  be  an  empty  hand  which  you  placed 
within  mine  this  morning.  If  my  conjecture  be  cor- 
rect, confess  it  frankly.  Both  your  happiness  and 
my  own  depend  on  your  perfect  sincerity.  Will  you 
tell  me  whether  the  decision  of  this  morning  was 
made  with  the  full  consent  of  your  heart  ?" 

After  a  silence  of  some  length,  Christine  replied — 
"  I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  You  don't  know !"  said  Mr,  Canning.  "  What, 
dear  Miss  Dillingham,  am  I  to  infer  from  such  an 
answer?" 

After  another  long  pause,  Christine  summoned 
strength  and  courage  to  say — "  I  seem  to  myself  to 
have  two  sets  of  affections — two  hearts;  and  one  of 
them,  sir,  is  certainly  yours." 

"  I  thank  you — thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the 
heart  you  have  given  me,  and  for  your  frankness," 
said  Canning,  warmly.  "  I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary 
to  ask,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  other ?" 

Christine  hid  her  face  upon  her  mother's  shoulder, 
who  sat  close  by  her  side,  and  remained  silent. 

"My  dear  Miss  Dillingham,"  pursued  Canning, 
"  aware,  as  you  must  be,  that  our  mutual  happiness 
depends  on  a  perfect  understanding  of  each  other's 
feelings,  you  will  not  think  me  unkind,  indelicate,  in 
wishing  clearly  to  learn  the  state  of  yours.  Injus- 
tice to  myself  you  will  allow  me  to  assure  you,  that 
I  feel  as  anxious  to  secure  your  happiness  as  my  own. 
Will  you  permit  me  to  ask,  how  long  is  it  since  you 
learned  that  you  had  two  sets  of  affections — two 
hearts?" 

"  Speak,  my  daughter,  without  fear,  and  without 
reserve,"  said  Mrs.  Dillingham,  bending  her  head  on 
her  daughter's,  which  still  rested  upon  her  shoulder. 

After  a  moment's  delay,  in  the  lowest  possible 
tone,  Christine  said — 

"  Dearest  mother,  it  is  only  two  or  three  weeks 
since  I  felt  a  sensation  of  pain  attend  the  idea  of  an 
union  with  Mr.  Canning." 

"  And  since  then,"  said  Mr.  Canning,  who  dis- 
tinctly heard  what  was  spoken,  "  since  then  the  idea 
has  been  painful?" 

"  Yes — it  would  rush  over  me,  I  don't  know  how. 
I  tried  to  repel  it,  but  it  would  come.  Yet,  dear 
mother,  I  do  love  him,  respect  him,  revere  him — he 
is  so  good,  so  noble,  and  I  would  not  make  either 
you  or  him  unhappy  for  the  world.  Yet,  mother, 
dearest  mother,"  she  almost  whispered,  "  am  I  not 
too  young  to  be  his  wife?" — An  hysteric  sob  choked 
her. 

«  I  am  answered,"  said  Canning.  "  Dearest  Miss 
Dillingham,"  he  added,  as  he  came  forward  and  took 
her  hand — "  I  thank  you.  Your  frankness  has  saved 
us  both  from  much  misery.  Severe  as  the  disappoint- 
ment is,  to  have  the  cherished  hope  of  years  thus 
blasted,  the  pain  will  be  trifling  compared  with  that 
of  having  possession  of  your  person,  while  your  ten- 
derest  affections  belong  to  another,  Continue  to 
regard  me — but  this  prize" — and  he  grasped  her  hand 
firmly — "  this  prize  I  relinquish  to  another."  His 
voice  was  agitated,  and  the  muscles  of  his  face  be- 
trayed deep  emotion. 

Christine  took  his  hand  betwixt  both  hers,  and 


leaning  her  head  upon  them,  wept  convulsively.  At 
length  she  had  power  to  say — "  You  are  too  good — 
too  generous — yet  you  have  lost  nothing! — Oh,  how 
unworthy  I  am  of  you!" 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  Canning,  when  half-an- 
hour  after  the  preceding  eclaircissement  Mrs.  Dilling- 
ham joined  him  in  the  parlour,  "  the  happiness  of  your 
daughter,  though  not  to  be  my  peculiar  care,  in  the 
way  I  have  long  hoped,  is  still  dear  to  me  as  ever. 
Tell  me — is  this  new  friend  of  yours  worthy  of  her?" 

"  Had  you  asked  me  this  question  any  time  pre- 
vious to  this  morning,  I  should  without  hesitation 
have  answered — yes,  worthy  of  her,  or  of  any  one. 
But  his  vehemence — his  loss  of  self-command  alarm 
me.  No  man  can  be  truly  great  or  useful,  who,  when 
his  passions  are  moved,  throws  up  the  reins  of  self- 
government." 

"True — yet  you  will  allow  his  own  apology  to 
have  its  due  weight." 

"  You  are  kind,  generous,  thus  to  plead  for  him," 
said  Mrs.  Dillingham. 

"I  would  endeavour  to  be  just,"  said  Canning; 
"  and  we  must  grant  that  his  trial  was  no  ordinary 
one.  His  frankness  I  like.  Can  you  trust  your 
daughter's  happiness  in  his  keeping?" 

After  a  short  silence,  Mrs.  Dillingham  replied — 
"  Next  yourself,  Mr.  Canning,  there  is  no  man  I  have 
seen,  whom  I  would  so  willingly  receive  as  my  son- 
in-law.  Previous  to  this  morning,  all  I  have  known 
of  him,  has  met  my  warmest  approbation." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  Canning,  with  animation, 
will  you  permit  me  to  seek  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  ac- 
quaint him  with  your  permission  for  him  to  address 
your  daughter?  Nothing  could  now  afford  me  equal 
pleasure.  I  am  enough  selfish,"  he  added,  while  a 
smile  of  pure  benevolence  lighted  up  his  fine  face — 
"  I  am  enough  selfish  to  wish  that  your  daughter 
should  be,  in  some  way,  indebted  to  me  for  her  hap. 
piness." 

Mrs.  Dillingham's  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears 
as  she  said — "  Every  word  you  utter,  every  feeling 
you  manifest,  only  serves  to  increase  my  regret.  Yet 
all  events  are  wisely  ordered.  You  cannot  now  wish 
for  an  alliance  with  my  family.  I  see  it — I  know  it. 
Yes,  Mr.  Canning,  you  may  seek  Mr.  Mansfield ; 
and  if  his  deportment  meet  your  approbation,  you 
may  give  him  my  consent  to  address  Christine." 

Letter  from  Mr.  Mansfield  to  his  Sister. 

"  The  day  before  yesterday,  my  dearest  Grace,  I 
wrote  you  three  letters — you  have  abundant  reason 
to  rejoice  that  they  were  all  committed  to  the  flames. 
It  was  the  most  wretched  day  of  my  life.  I  was  all 
but  desperate,  and  on  your  devoted  head  I  poured 
forth  the  tumultuous  billows  of  my  raging  and  con- 
flicting passions.  To-day  I  feel  as  if  it  were  next  to 
impossible  that  my  happiness,  for  this  life,  could  be 
increased.  A  sense  of  shame,  of  inferiority,  is  the 
only  counterpoise  of  my  joy. 

"  Dear  Grace,  I  am  an  accepted  lover — and  Chris- 
tine Dillingham — the  pure,  the  lovely,  the  good,  is 
soon,  I  trust,  to  be  your  sister.  My  happiness  is  too 
new,  has  come  upon  me  too  suddenly,  to  allow  me 
to  give  you  a  detail  of  recent  events ;  but  when  I 
summon  you  to  a  wedding,  you  shall  know  all. 

"  You  shall  know,  too,  my  rashness,  my  daring, 
my  total  want  of  self-command,  much  as  it  will  hum- 
ble me,  and  much  as  it  will  make  you  blush,  make 
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you  tremble  for  your  brother.  Intercede  for  me,  my 
sister,  that  I  may  have  strength  to  govern  these  pas- 
sions, that  in  the  moment  of  trial,  thus  impel  me  for- 
ward. This  weakness  in  my  character  appears  to 
Mrs.  Dillingham  just  as  it  does  to  you.  But  for  the 
intercession  of  the  noblest,  the  most  generous,  the 
most  disinterested  of  men,  it  might  have  blasted  all 
my  fondest  hopes.  When  you  come  to  me,  my  dear 
sister,  I  hope  for  the  happiness  of  presenting  you  to 
this  man,  who  is  as  much  superior  to  me,  as  I  am 
to  the  veriest  coxcomb  that  helps  to  perfume  Broad- 
way. His  name  is  Canning — that  is  all  I  shall  tell 
you  about  him  at  present.  Adieu !  I  am  too  happy 
to  write.  "  Ever  yours, 

"  W.  Mansfield." 

A  happier  fireside  than  Mansfield's,  after  Christine 
Dillingham  became  his  wife,  is  rarely  to  be  found. 
Mrs.  Dillingham,  of  course,  was  a  member  of  their 
family;  and  Grace  Mansfield  had  been  their  guest 
from  the  period  of  their  marriage.  Christine  placed 
a  chair,  too,  almost  every  evening  for  Mr.  Canning, 
and  it  was  not  often  left  vacant. 

One  evening,  when  Christine  had  for  several  months 
been  a  wife,  Canning  was  sitting  in  the  accustomed 
place,  which  was  on  one  side  of  Mrs.  Mansfield's 
work-table.  Her  mother  and  sister  chanced  to  be 
absent  from  the  room  at  the  same  time ;  and  Chris- 
tine, improving  the  opportunity,  advanced  to  Mr.  Can. 
ning,  and  taking  his  hand,  said,  while  an  arch  smile 
played  about  her  lips  and  eyes — 

"  You  love  me  just  as  well  as  you  ever  did,  do 
you  not,  Mr.  Canning  ?" 

"  I  certainly  do,"  he  replied. 

"  And  in  just  the  same  way?" 

"  I  know  no  difference." 

"  Then  you  have  learned  what  it  is  to  have  two 
sets  of  affections — two  hearts."  Mr.  Canning  smiled. 
"  Now,  then,"  added  Christine,  "  I  am  fully  forgiven !" 

"  You  were  fully  forgiven  from  the  first." 

"  Yes — I  did  not  exactly  mean  that — but  you  can 
now  understand,  now  sympathize  with  me  ?" 

"  Most  fully." 


"  Well,  then,  as  that  is  settled,  tell  me  what  it  was 
that  first  attracted  you  toward  our  own  dear  Grace  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  thousand  little  things,  too  trifling  to  men- 
tion, proved  to  me  her  superior  excellence." 

"  Little  things  !  Then  I  suppose  you  agree  with 
Mr.  Mansfield,  in  thinking  that  it  is  little  things 
which  show  the  true  character." 

"  Most  certainly.  Characters,  even  our  lives,  are 
made  up  of  little  things.  Great  things  are  of  rare 
occurrence ;  but  the  woman  who,  from  morning  till 
evening,  and  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other, 
goes  the  round  of  duty,  paying  little  attentions,  per- 
forming little  acts  of  kindness,  making  little  sacri- 
fices, and  maintaining  her  equanimity  under  little 
provocations ;  who  has  the  '  law  of  kindness  on  her 
tongue ;'  and  who  evinces  by  every  look,  word  and 
action,  the  purity,  singleness  and  benevolence  of  her 
heart — things  which,  in  daily  life,  command  no  praise, 
awaken  no  admiration,  though  their  influence  is  felt 
in  the  peace  and  happiness  they  diffuse  around — the 
woman  who  does  this,  will  rarely  fail  of  acting  right 
in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Her  graces  and  virtues 
are  kept  bright  by  constant,  daily  use,  so  that  when 
the  great  emergency  comes,  she  is  prepared  to  meet 
it." 

"  And  all  this,"  said  Christine,  "  you  have  seen  in 
our  dear  Grace  ?" 

"  I  have." 

"  Then,  after  all,"  continued  Christine,  "  notwith- 
standing her  superior  endowments — her  superior  vir- 
tues, our  dear  sister  won  her  husband's  heart,  just  as 
I  won  mine,  by  little  things." 

Canning  smiled. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  but  when  will  you  have  a  right  to 
that  honourable  appellation  ?" 

"  Ask  your  sister  when  she  will  permit  me  to  claim 
it." 

"  Oh,  you  can  tell  me  just  as  well  as  she  can,  for 
I  perceive  there  is  a  perfect  understanding  between 
you." 

"  Well,  then — this  is  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
by  the  last  of  June,  I  hope  to  present  Miss  Mansfield 
to  you  as  Mrs.  Canning." 
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Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  art 

In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon 

Pour'd  forth  profuse,  o'er  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain.— Milton. 


Our  American  woodlands  are  rich  in  the  treasures 
of  the  florist  and  botanist.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  the  hand  of  the  early  cultivators  of  the  soil,  has 
swept  for  ever  from  the  face  of  nature  many  of  the 
brightest  gems  of  the  forest  and  the  plain. 

Some  time,  not  long  since,  in  an  address,  as  I  think 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Flower, 
of  one  of  the  western  states,  this  subject  was  parti- 
cularly alluded  to,  as  worthy,  with  other  kindred  ob- 
jects, the  attention  of  an  enlightened  nation  like  our 
own.  The  address  was  intended  to  set  forth  to  the 
lovers  of  nature,  and  the  cultivators  of  science,  the 
propriety  of  setting  apart  a  number  of  acres,  on  the 


banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  near  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, as  a  national  receptacle  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
or  grand  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  of  our 
own  country;  where,  as  he  expressed  it,  (although  I 
am  not  able  to  recollect  his  own  words)  the  wild  elk 
and  the  beaver,  might  luxuriate  in  the  rich  plain,,  or 
plunge  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  reedy  stream : 
And  where  also  the  beautiful  flowers  now  adorning 
the  widely  undulating  prairie,  might  be  for  ever 
snatched  from  the  hand  of  the  destroyer. 

The  pioneers  of  our  country,  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, are  sweeping  away  with  a  reckless  and  re- 
sistless might,  as  well  the  gems  of  the  wilderness,  the 
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deer  and  the  buffalo,  as  the  aborigines  of  the  soil. 
It  may  perhaps  be  the  regret  of  future  ages  that  Mr. 
Flower's  eloquent  appeal  has  not  been  listened  to. 

The  most  beautiful  and  delicate  wild  flowers  known 
to  our  older  states,  generally  inhabit  the  depth  of  the 
forests,  the  skirts  of  woodlands,  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses,  or  the  rocky  and  precipitous  banks  of  rivers 
and  creeks.  And  why  ?  Because  our  extensively 
cultivated  lands,  have  been  laid  under  tribute  for 
bread ;  and  the  remorseless  plough,  sacrificing  to  the 
first  instincts  of  nature  all  that  could  captivate  the 
eye  of  the  florist,  has  left  only  to  the  fringe  of  our 
worm  fences  and  the  edges  of  our  highways,  generally 
speaking,  the  coarser  productions  of  the  soil. 

Through  the  pages  of  the  Lady's  Book  an  effort 
is  made  to  present  this  as  a  subject  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  our  sex.  The  diminishing  and  fading  v/ild 
flowers  of  our  land  call  to  them  for  protection.  Did 
the  sight  of  a  few  dried  specimens  of  the  magnificent 
Rhododendrons  and  Kalmias  of  America,  wake  up 
the  energies  of  the  dying  Linnoeus  and  recall  him  for 
a  brief  and  enthusiastic  period  once  more  to  the 
glories  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  shall  we  to  whom 
as  a  boon  of  Providence  is  given  that  love  of  flowers 
so  universal  in  our  sex,  leave  these  treasures  of  our 
virgin  country  to  be  trodden  into  oblivion  by  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  ? 

What  garden  or  greenhouse  where  exotics  bloom, 
and  where  the  coiling  cactus  with  all  its  snaky  con- 
volutions is  cherished  as  one  of  heaven's  most  pre- 
cious gifts,  can  exhibit  the  delicate  corydalis,  the  he- 
patica,  the  scarlet  berried  Indian  turnip  (arum),  or 
even  the  wild  rose  that  in  its  sweetness  often  adorns 
the  road-side,  from  June  to  November. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  (now  Mrs.  Phelps)  has  given  to  her 
country  and  its  schools,  a  treasure  in  her  lectures  on 
Botany,  that  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  or  appre- 
ciate. There  are  many,  however,  who  not  having 
their  attention  directed  to  this  pursuit  in  early  life, 
find  the  science  to  them  a  sealed  book,  whilst  their 
hearts  are  alive  to  the  winning  graces  of  the  flowery 
creation  in  all  its  varieties  of  form.  To  these  may 
I  venture  to  suggest  a  plan  for  the  preservation  of  the 
wild  flowers  that  may  present  themselves  occasionally 
in  their  walks. 

It  will  afford  a  pleasing  exercise  for  the  mind, 
particularly  to  ladies  whose  lot  in  life  has  fixed  them 
in  situations  favourable  to  such  pursuits.  By  it  they 
may  hand  down  a  floral  treasure  to  the  admirers  of 
nature,  who  shall  come  after  them.  I  do  not  mean 
a  collection  of  dried  plants,  although  that  is  also 
pleasing  and  useful ;  but  an  Herbarium  of  living  spe- 
cimens from  the  woodland  and  the  mountain,  the 
meadow  and  the  river  side. 

Suppose  a  small  bed  or  border  be  appropriated  to 
this  purpose :  most  wild  flowers  of  the  herbaceous 
kinds  will  bear  transplanting  while  in  bloom;  the 
children,  if  permitted,  particularly  little  girls,  will 
delight  in  bringing  them  from  the  places  where  they 
"  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,"  and  plant 
them  in  this  border  for  their  mothers,  and  it  has 
often  been  remarked  that  most  that  a  child  plants 
will  grow. 

Here  let  them  stand  and  flourish,  and  this  they 
will  readily  do,  and  some  will  even  improve  in  size 
and  beauty.  But  this  alone  will  be  insufficient;  the 
seeds  should  be  carefully  collected  and  sown  in  au- 
tumn or  spring ;  these  seeds  should  also  be  gathered 
from  the  best  and  strongest  plants;  and  in  order  to 


insure  them  as  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  garden, 
should  be  disseminated  among  persons  of  congenial 
pursuits. 

Most  of  our  usual  garden  flowers  are  the  produce 
of  foreign  countries,  but  there  are  some  splendid 
flowering  trees  such  as  the  catalpa,  &c,  that  have 
been  brought  from  our  more  southern  climes  to  adorn 
with  their  beauty  the  less  congenial  soil  of  the  middle 
slates.  Some  curious  hand  has  also  transplanted 
from  the  waste  places  of  our  own  borders,  the  deli- 
cious sweet  scented  shrub,  and  perhaps  a  few  others, 
and  made  them  familiar  to  our  daily  walks. 

The  little  innocent  of  three  or  four  years  old,  who 
treasures  up  in  her  apron,  a  lapful  of  the  golden 
blossoms  of  the  dandelion,  so  generally  considered, 
with  all  its  beauty,  an  intruder  on  our  lawns,  might 
read  us  a  lesson  on  the  harmonies  of  nature. 

In  gardening  as  in  science,  industry  and  enterprise 
have  collected  little  by  little,  and  often  at  long  inter- 
vals of  time,  the  various  treasures  which  adorn  the 
borders  of  one,  or  fill  the  pages  of  the  other ;  and 
many  a  botanist  has  thought  himself  happy,  in  having 
his  name  associated  with  an  individual  the  most  dimi- 
nutive of  the  vegetable  kingdom :  nor  let  any  of  those 
who  look  around  upon  the  limited  sphere,  in  which 
Providence  has  placed  them,  be  tempted  to  say,  that 
their  efforts  will  be  unavailing,  or  that  the  object  is 
unworthy  of  their  attention.  Do  we  not  owe  many 
obligations  to  that  hand  which  first  rescued  the  rose 
from  the  wilderness,  and  bade  it  bloom  in  resplendent 
beauty,  in  the  garden  of  the  humble  cottage,  and  the 
parterre  of  the  stately  mansion.  And  shall  any  of  us 
save  but  the  partridge  berry  that  blushes  on  the  brim 
of  a  fountain,  or  the  rich  purple  violet  from  the  brow 
of  a  precipice  and  secure  it  as  an  ornament  to  the 
gardens  of  our  land  and  not  reap  a  reward,  in  the 
pleasure  of  doing  it,  worthy  of  a  rational  mind. 

If  memoranda  were  made  of  the  places  where  such 
wild  flowers  are  found,  the  latitude,  with  the  common 
name,  and  whether  they  grow  singly  or  in  groups, 
profusely  or  sparsely,  with  the  time  of  flowering, 
ladies  might  add  something  to  the  history  of  our 
Flora  worthy  of  remembrance,  and  particularly  so, 
would  they  make  themselves  acquainted  with,  and 
note  their  botanical  characteristics. 

From  April  to  the  last  of  November  in  the  middle 
states,  and  particularly  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months,  a  continued  succession  of  flowers  present 
themselves  to  the  ranger  amid  the  glens,  the  dingles, 
and  other  secluded  places  of  our  land.  There  are 
few  situations  in  the  country  that  has  not  some  in- 
viting walks,  offering  the  spontaneous  violet,  the 
laurel,  the  red-bud  and  the  dogwood,  with  others  of  a 
more  delicate  and  unobtrusive  character.  Neither 
doth  He  who  bade  to  consider  the  lily  of  the  field, 
and  who  chose  the  mountain  solitude  for  a  temple, 
forbid  to  cultivate  what  his  own  creating  power  hath 
condescended  to  adorn. 

The  richest  spiritual  blessings  are  shadowed  forth 
under  such  emblems  as — "  the  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  places  shall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert 
shall  blossom  as  the  rose." 


There  are  dreadful  punishments  enacted  against 
thieves ;  but  it  were  much  better  to  make  such  good 
provisions,  by  which  every  man  might  be  put  in  a 
method  how  to  live,  and  so  to  be  preserved  from  the 
fatal  necessity  of  stealing  and  dying  for  it. 
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BY  MRS.  EMMA  C.  EMBURY. 


•"  Resolve  me  which  is  worse, 


Want  with  a.  full  or  with  an  empty  purse?" 


One  chill  autumnal  evening,  a  pleasant  social  party- 
was  assembled  in  our  library,  and,  as  the  cold  wind 
whirled  repeated  showers  of  dry  leaves  against  the 
casement,  we  all  drew  around  the  fire,  with  a  feeling 
of  comfort  heightened  by  contrast.  Since  we  had 
last  met  in  that  cheerful  room,  the  most  of  us  had 
been  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles;  for,  following 
the  fashion  of  our  migratory  countrymen,  we  had 
locked  up  our  household  gods  and  wandered  off  in 
various  directions — some  on  business,  some  on  plea- 
sure— until  the  "  sear  and  yellow  leaf"  of  autumn 
warned  us  to  seek  once  more  our  own  hearthstone. 
Of  course  we  had  many  a  scene  to  describe,  many  an 
incident  to  relate,  many  a  droll  character  to  sketch. 
The  awful  sublimity  of  the  mighty  Niagara,  with  its 
wealth  of  diamond  spray,  and  its  rainbow  bridge  lead- 
ing from  earth  to  heaven ;  the  series  of  exquisite  pic- 
tures which  succeed  each  other  to  the  eye  of  him 
who  treads  the  rocky  defile  at  Trenton  Falls;  the 
gentle  beauty  which  characterizes  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut ;  the  glorious  panorama  which  glides  by 
the  traveller  on  the  Alleghany  mountains ;  all  were 
in  turn  depicted  with  the  zeal,  if  not  the  graphic  skill 
of  an  artist.  Then  we  had  some  rich  scenes  from 
nature,  as  exhibited  at  the  breakfast-table  of  a  hotel ; 
some  racy  sketches  of  character,  as  displayed  in  those 
honest  schools — the  stage-coach  and  steamboat; — 
some  stolen  glimpses  of  the  "  cloth  of  frieze,"  which 
in  our  country  is  so  often  pieced  out  with  "  cloth  of 
gold."  But  our  conversation,  varied  as  it  was,  did 
not  seem  quite  to  satisfy  my  little  cousin  Sue,  who, 
having  just  come  from  boarding-school,  her  head 
filled  with  the  romance  of  novel  reading,  had  not  yet 
learned  to  take  the  world  as  it  is,  and  to  pity  the 
weakness,  while  she  smiled  at  the  follies  of  human- 
ity. 

"  After  all,"  exclaimed  she,  at  length,  "  this  travel- 
ling is  dull  work.  Here  have  all  of  you  been  rela- 
ting your  '  incidents  of  travel,'  and  yet  not  one  has 
been  able  to  tell  any  thing  worthy  of  record  in  the 
annals  of  adventure.  I  really  believe  /could  tell  as 
many  '  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,'  though 
I  have  wandered  no  further  than  a  little  country  vil- 
lage. It  seems  to  me  that  people  only  require  that 
sort  of  passive  courage  which  enables  them  to  risk 
the  explosion  of  a  steamboat  or  the  overturning  of  a 
stage,  and  they  may  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
with  no  more  exertion  of  heroism  than  was  requited 
by  the  good  old  pair  who  only  migrated  from  the 
'  blue  room  to  the  brown.'  There  are  no  banditti  to 
level  their  pistols  at  one's  head;  no  highwaymen  to 
demand  your  money  or  your  life ;  no  opportunity,  in 
short,  of  exciting  an  interest  in  some  dark-eyed  fellow 
traveller,  by  requiring  him  to  risk  his  life  in  one's 
defence.  Alas !  that  I  should  have  been  born  in 
such  a  prosaic  age !"  and  the  mock  solemnity  with 
which  she  uttered  the  last  words,  was  followed  by  a 
merry  ringing  laugh. 

VOL.    XXIII.  —  3 


"  You  must  travel  in  other  lands,  my  daughter," 
said  Mr.  M.,  "  if  you  wish  to  meet  with  the  interest- 
ing scoundrels  celebrated  in  the  pages  of  your  favour- 
ite authors,  and  even  there,  I  imagine  the  race  is 
nearly  extinct." 

"  Well,  steamboats  and  railroads  are  doubtless  very 
useful  things,"  cried  Sue,  "  but  they  have  certainly 
destroyed  all  the  excitement  of  travelling." 

"  When  you  are  a  little  older,"  said  her  father, 
gravely,  "  you  will  better  understand  the  genuine  and 
healthful  excitement  of  travel.  To  look  upon  the 
works  of  God  in  all  their  freshness  and  beauty,  to 
admire  the  stupendous  monuments  of  man's  ingenui- 
ty, to  feel  our  own  insignificance  amid  the  wonders 
of  nature,  and  our  own  immortality  amid  the  miracles 
of  art;  such  are  the  true  excitements  of  travelling. 
Nor  should  I  forget  to  mention  the  advantages  which 
are  afforded  us,  while  we  are  thus  '  sojourners  by  the 
way,'  of  learning  something  of  the  innumerable  phases 
of  human  nature.  So  long  as  man  remains  an  im- 
perfect being,  so  long  as  he  is  the  victim  of  evil  pas- 
sions and  the  plaything  of  weak  principles,  life  will 
have  its  romance  strangely  blended  with  its  reality. 
It  is  true,  the  heroes  on  life's  stage  are  not  always 
young  and  well-favoured ;  nor  are  the  heroines  always 
beautiful,  intellectual,  angelic  beings;  but,  believe  me, 
dear  Sue,  life  has  scenes  more  thrilling  than  were 
ever  forged  in  the  heated  brain  of  a  novel  writer. 
For  my  own  part,  I  never  enter  a  stage-coach  or  a 
steamboat,  a  railroad  car  or  an  omnibus,  without 
finding  something  worthy  of  note  among  my  com- 
panions— something  that  tells  me  of  the  hidden  depths 
which  lie  beneath  the  dull  surface  of  every-day  life. 
There  is  many  a  tragedy  daily,  aye,  hourly  enacted 
among  us  and  we  take  no  note  of  it,  because  the 
heroes  wear  the  squalid  rags  of  poverty,  instead  of 
the  trappings  of  wealth  and  power.  I  was  witness 
to  a  scene  during  the  past  summer,  which  even  you, 
my  daughter,  would  have  thought  sufficiently  exciting, 
and  yet  the  actors  in  it  were  among  the  lowliest  of 
our  fellow-beings." 

Our  curiosity  was  immediately  excited,  and  we 
begged  Mr.  M.  to  relate  the  incident  to  which  he 
alluded.  Wheeling  his  Voltaire  closer  to  the  fire, 
while  we  gathered  round  him  in  attitudes  of  deep 
attention,  he  said,  "  You  must  allow  me,  then,  to  tell 
the  story  my  own  way,  and  not  interrupt  me  by  ques- 
tions. I  would  only  premise,  that  though  /  was  wit- 
ness to  the  denouement  first,  and  learned  the  particu. 
lars  of  the  history  afterwards,  I  mean  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  in  my  narration  of  it. 

"  The  father  of  Giles  Grimstone  was  a  careful, 
pains-taking  man,  who  made  the  acquisition  of  money 
the  chief  end  of  life,  and  who,  after  having  congrat- 
ulated himself  for  more  than  forty  years  on  his  escape 
from  the  expenses  of  a  family,  at  the  age  of  sixty 
made  a  prudential  marriage  with  his  cook.  But 
Mistress  Dorothy  had  been  perfectly  respectable  in 
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her  humbler  vocation,  and  she  had  sufficient  tact  to 
act  with  proper  discretion  in  a  more  elevated  position. 
Her  economical  habits,  her  thrifty  housekeeping,  her 
close  watchfulness  over  the  servants  and  her  grateful 
attention  to  his  comforts,  rendered  her  husband  quite 
content  with  his  choice;  and  when  she  presented  him 
with  a  son,  and  only.one,  the  old  man  was  perfectly 
happy.  Unfortunately  for  him,  however,  he  had  been 
so  long  making  up  his  mind  to  risk  the  chances  of 
happiness,  that  his  life  had  already  dwindled  to  its 
shortest  span ;  and  when  the  little  Giles  was  but  three 
years  old,  Gregory  Grimstone  paid  the  debt  of  nature, 
the  only  debt  on  which  he  had  ever  wished  an  exten- 
sion. The  affection  of  the  bereaved  widow  was 
evinced  by  a  superb  monument  of  white  marble, 
which  still  remains  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the 
virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  a  proof  that  the  'faith, 
charity  and  beneficence'  which  time  fails  to  impress 
on  the  indurated  heart,  can  be  easily  engraven  with 
a  golden  tool  on  the  stone  which  covers  it. 

"  Mrs.  Dorothy  Grimstone,  though  well  qualified 
to  watch  with  affection  over  the  interests  of  the 
young  heir,  was  totally  unfit  to  direct  his  education. 
Indeed,  she  had  a  thorough  contempt  for  books,  and 
believed  that  people  made  their  way  through  the  world 
better  without  them ;  in  proof  of  which  she  instanced 
the  success  of  her  late  worthy  husband  as  well  as 
herself,  neither  of  whom  had  ever  passed  beyond  the 
merest  rudiments  of  learning.  Loving  her  son  with 
all  the  fondness  of  a  weak-minded  mother,  she  fan- 
cied she  was  contributing  to  his  happiness,  by  the 
unlimited  indulgence  of  every  whim;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  she  soon  became  a  perfect  slave  to 
his  caprices.  There  is  no  selfishness  so  consummate, 
no  tyranny  so  intolerable,  as  that  of  a  spoiled  child. 
Even  in  his  earliest  days,  Giles  Grimstone  was  an 
object  of  dislike  to  his  companions,  of  hatred  to  the 
servants,  and  of  fear  to  his  mother.  He  soon  learned 
that  he  was  the  heir  of  a  large  estate,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  born  to  wealth,  produced  its 
usual  effect  by  destroying  all  honourable  emulation, 
all  desire  of  other  distinction  than  that  of  riches. 

"  The  early  history  of  Giles  Grimstone  is  only  the 
oft-told  tale  of  reckless  profusion  in  the  heir,  growing 
out  of  the  grasping  avarice  of  the  parent.  His  moth- 
er, hovering  over  a  scanty  fire  and  dining  from  a 
meanly  furnished  table,  almost  deprived  herself  of  the 
comforts  of  life  in  her  anxiety  to  make  amends  for 
his  extravagance  by  her  economy.  Every  bill  she 
was  called  upon  to  pay  for  him,  seemed  to  inflict  a 
new  pang  upon  her  heart;  and  whether  from  trouble 
of  mind,  or  from  the  privations  to  which  she  subjected 
herself,  her  health  began  rapidly  to  fail.  Her  un- 
grateful son  bestowed  on  her  the  degree  of  kindness 
usually  received  from  a  spoiled  child,  and  the  poor 
woman  sorrowed  over  his  want  of  affection  for  her, 
little  dreaming  that  his  selfishness  had  its  origin  in 
her  own  foolish  indulgence.  She  lived  to  see  him  of 
age  and  in  possession  of  the  estate,  when  his  first  act 
was  to  curtail  the  income  allotted  her  by  his  father's 
will.  This  act  of  injustice,  affecting  as  it  did  the 
most  sensitive  point  in  her  character,  filled  up  the 
measure  of  her  griefs ;  and  while  consulting  a  law- 
yer respecting  the  possibility  of  obtaining  legal  re- 
dress, she  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  which 
effectually  settled  all  her  worldly  concerns. 

"Giles  was  now  left  free  and  unshackled.  Sur- 
rounded by  troops  of  friends  who  were  ready  to  enter 
into  any  scheme  he  might  suggest,  provided  he  was 


ready  to  pay  for  it,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  spending 
his  money.  But  there  was  a  degree  of  vulgarity  in 
all  his  tastes,  which  those  who  believe  in  the  inherit- 
ance of  moral  as  well  as  physical  peculiarities,  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  tracing  to  the  kitchen  from 
whence  he  sprung.  Horse-jockies  and  dog-fanciers 
were  his  chosen  companions,  while  races  and  petty 
gambling  tables  furnished  his  usual  amusements. 
Unable,  from  want  of  education,  to  mingle  in  refined 
society,  and  possessing  a  natural  propensity  to  low 
pleasures,  he  soon  fell  into  the  station  which  best 
befitted  him,  and  his  name  became  a  by-word  for 
profligacy.  Ready  for  every  mad  prank  that  folly 
could  devise,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  vicious 
indulgence,  and  knew  no  better  excitement  than  the 
dice  and  the  bottle.  The  largest  fortune  could  not 
long  withstand  the  heavy  demands  of  such  a  prodigal, 
and  ere  Giles  Grimstone  had  attained  his  thirtieth 
summer,  he  was  as  completely  beggared  in  purse  as 
he  had  long  been  in  reputation.  The  estate  which 
his  parents  had  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  soul  and 
body  to  the  Moloch  of  avarice,  was  scattered  to  the 
winds;  and  the  spendthrift  heir,  destitute  of  principle, 
education,  or  industry,  was  thrown  upon  the  world. 
Deserted  by  the  friends  of  his  prosperity,  and  despised 
by  the  worst  as  well  as  the  better  part  of  society,  he 
retired  up  the  country  with  the  miserable  pittance 
that  yet  remained  to  him ;  and  it  was  while  there, 
far  removed  from  the  temptations  which  had  wrought 
his  ruin,  that  Giles  Grimstone  first  learned  to  reflect. 

"  But  while  to  some  minds  reflection  comes  as  an 
angel  of  light,  to  others  its  influences  are  those  of 
an  imp  of  darkness.  He  looked  on  his  past  life,  not 
with  remorse,  but  with  fierce  and  angry  contempt 
of  himself  and  hatred  to  his  old  companions.  He 
brooded  over  his  misfortunes  in  vindictive  silence, 
and,  remembering  that  his  money  had  been  the  source 
of  all  his  enjoyments,  and  the  loss  of  it  the  cause  of 
his  present  degradation,  he  resolved  to  repossess  him- 
self of  the  magic  talisman.  In  a  word,  ere  he  had 
suffered  the  privations  of  poverty  for  one  short  year, 
he  had  become  a  perfect  miser.  Strange  as  such  a 
transformation  may  seem,  it  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
natural one.  The  love  of  money  is  as  deeply  rooted 
in  the  heart  of  the  prodigal  as  in  that  of  the  miser; 
the  only  difference  is,  that  one  scatters  for  his  own 
gratification,  while  the  other  hoards;  but  selfishness 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  passions  of  both,  and  however 
diverse  may  seem  their  paths  in  the  outset  of  life,  it 
very  often  happens  that  the  ruined  spendthrift  becomes 
the  merest  muckworm  that  crawls  upon  the  surface 
of  society.  The  avaricious  maxims  of  his  father,  the 
parsimonious  example  of  his  mother,  now  had  their  full 
effect  upon  the  impoverished  heir;  and  he  loved  money 
for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  he  had  ever  done  for  the 
pleasures  it  could  purchase.  There  are  some  natures 
to  whom  prosperity  is  as  the  tropical  sun,  drawing 
forth  many  a  poisonous  reptile  to  bask  in  its  beams, 
while  adversity,  like  the  fierce  tempests  which  rage 
in  the  same  burning  climes,  chases  the  evil  creatures 
back  to  their  dens,  while  it  freshens  the  parched  soil 
of  the  heart,  and  fits  it  to  bring  forth  good  fruit  in  its 
season.  But  such  was  not  the  character  of  Giles 
Grimstone ;  prosperity  and  adversity  were  alike  evil 
in  their  influences  to  him;  for  while  success  engen- 
dered many  a  vile  thing  within  his  bosom,  misfortune, 
like  midnight  darkness,  called  forth  many  even  more 
loathsome  still. 

"  During  his  sojourn  in  the  country,  he  managed  to 
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win  the  affections  of  a  farmer's  widow,  whose  fortune 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  was  now  more  tempting  in 
his  eye,  than  thousands  had  seemed  a  few  brief 
months  before.  She  became  his  wife,  and  he  was 
thus  once  more  placed  in  the  midst  of  competence,  if 
not  wealih;  instead  of  thankfully  enjoying  his  com- 
forts, he  bent  all  his  thoughts  to  the  task  of  heaping 
up  money.     Yet 

'  None  are  all  evil — lingering  round  his  heart, 
One  softer  feeling  would  not  yet  depart.' 

"  Even  in  the  bosom  of  the  selfish  votary  of  ava- 
rice, paternal  affection  exerted  its  humanizing  influ- 
ence. The  little  good  that  existed  in  his  nature, 
seemed  all  aroused,  as  he  looked  upon  the  face  of  his 
firstborn  son,  and  listened  to  the  feeble  wail  which 
awakened  the  echoes  of  affection  in  the  waste  places 
of  his  heart.  For  the  first  time  he  was  sensible  of  a 
strong  emotion  of  love ;  yet,  even  then,  the  demon 
which  he  served  made  its  voice  heard  within  him,  and 
whispered,  that  there  was  now  another  motive  for 
amassing  riches.  The  very  tenderness  which  had 
sprung  up  amid  the  evil  weeds  of  passion,  only  offer- 
ed another  incentive  to  his  grasping  avarice.  Of  his 
wife  he  thought  but  little.  She  had  been  the  means 
of  raising  him  from  the  dust  into  which  he  had  been 
trampled,  and  thus  she  had  fulfilled  her  destiny,  as  far 
as  his  interests  were  concerned.  But  when  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  a  second  child — a  daughter,  his 
indifference  deepened  into  absolute  dislike ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  parent  or  the 
child  was  the  object  of  his  greatest  aversion.  In 
proportion  as  he  loved  his  boy,  he  detested  the  other 
claimant  on  his  purse  and  heart ;  he  wished  to  hoard 
up  every  thing  for  the  one  sole  object  of  his  affec- 
tion. 

"  Years  passed  on  in  this  manner.  Giles  Grim- 
stone  became  daily  more  and  more  sordid  in  his 
character — more  and  more  penurious  in  his  habits, 
denying  his  family  every  thing  but  the  merest  neces- 
saries of  life.  His  occupation,  which  was  that  of  a 
drover,  led  him  frequently  from  home;  and  during 
his  absence  he  often  left  his  wife  penniless,  obliging 
her  to  labour  for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  child, 
while  he  was  hoarding  up  the  very  money  which  he 
had  derived  from  her.  But  amid  all  his  parsimony, 
he  suffered  no  privation  to  fall  upon  his  son.  When 
yet  quite  young,  he  had  sent  the  boy  to  a  distant 
boarding-school,  and  seemed  to  grudge  no  expense 
in  the  education  and  comfort  of  the  only  object  of 
his  affection.  Indeed,  he  seemed  possessed  with  but 
two  passions,  a  love  for  his  son,  and  an  almost  in- 
sane craving  for  wealth.  •  But  whatever  might  be 
his  success  in  pecuniary  affairs,  he  was  destined  to 
disappointment  in  his  dearest  hopes.  The  young 
George  partook  far  more  of  the  temper  of  his  moth- 
er, than  that  of  his  father.  Frank,  thoughtless  and 
joyous  in  his  character,  he  possessed  neither  strong 
affections  nor  firm  principles.  He  had  little  regard 
for  his  father,  and  his  mother  he  was  seldom  permit- 
ted to  see;  so  that  his  kindly  feelings  were  but  slight- 
ly awakened  towards  his  own  family.  The  comforts 
which  his  father  provided  him,  and  the  expense  he 
lavished  on  him,  were  accompanied  with  so  many 
repinings,  so  many  prudential  calculations,  so  many 
strict  charges  to  profit  by  them,  that  George  grew 
weary  of  the  heavy  obligations  which  were  laid  upon 
him.  When  scarcely  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  se- 
cretly left  his  school  and  sought  a  course  of  life  better 


suited  to  his  tastes,  on  board  a  whaling  ship.  This 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  father,  and  the  effect  it 
produced  on  his  temper  was  any  thing  but  beneficial. 
He  became  intolerably  morose,  and  at  length,  driven 
from  their  home  by  the  actual  want  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  his  wife  and  daughter  sought  domestic 
service,  as  a  means  of  procuring  at  least  food  and 
raiment.  Little  affected  at  the  disgrace  which  this 
conduct  brought  upon  him,  Giles  Grimstone  shut 
himself  up  alone  in  the  dilapidated  house  which  he 
had  purchased  soon  after  his  marriage,  and  never 
stirred  abroad,  except  when  business  compelled  him. 
When  at  home  he  frequently  kept  his  bed  for  days 
together,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  a  fire,  and 
a  mouldy  crust  was  often  his  only  subsistence.  When 
obliged  to  travel,  he  generally  carried  his  provision  in 
his  pocket,  and  by  his  miserable  appearance  often  ob- 
tained a  free  passage  in  steamboats  and  stages,  from 
the  charity  of  wayfarers,  while,  perhaps,  the  contents 
of  his  purse  could  have  purchased  the  whole  worldly 
estate  of  his  benefactors. 

"  About  three  years  after  George's  flight,  his  ship 
arrived  in  port,  and  the  penitent  boy  accidentally  en- 
countered his  father  in  the  streets  of  New  York. 
Whatever  anger  the  old  man  might  have  cherished 
against  his  offending  son,  it  was  at  once  dissipated 
by  the  sight  of  the  tall,  fine-looking  youth  who  now 
implored  his  pardon.  Nor  was  his  satisfaction  at  his 
return  lessened,  when  he  learned  that  George  was  in 
possession  of  some  sixty  or  eighty  dollars,  the  remains 
of  his  wages  during  his  absence.  Ignorant  of  the 
situation  of  his  mother  and  sister,  but  knowing 
enough  of  his  father's  habits  to  believe  that  they 
must  lack  many  comforts,  he  determined  to  appro- 
priate his  money  to  their  use,  and  therefore  resisted 
all  attempts  to  persuade  him  that  it  would  be  safer  in 
other  hands  than  his  own.  Though  unwilling  to 
make  George  acquainted  with  the  condition  to  which 
his  parsimony  had  reduced  his  family,  he  could  find 
no  plausible  excuse  for  deferring  their  return,  and 
they  accordingly  took  passage  for  Albany.  It  was 
on  board  the  steamboat  that  I  first  met  with  them. 
The  squalid  appearance  of  the  old  man,  his  thread- 
bare garments  and  pinched  features,  were  in  such 
marked  contrast  to  the  neat  sailor  dress,  stout  frame 
and  ruddy  health  of  his  companion,  that  my  attention 
was  irresistibly  drawn  towards  them,  though  I  knew 
nothing  of  either.  The  next  morning,  as  the  passen- 
gers were  leaving  the  boat,  an  alarm  was  given  that 
some  one  had  been  robbed,  and  all  further  egress  was 
instantly  stopped.  It  was  the  young  sailor;  his 
money,  consisting  of  several  twenty  dollar  bills,  had 
been  tied  in  the  corner  of  his  neckerchief,  which 
he  deposited  under  his  pillow  when  he  retired  for 
the  night ;  when  he  awoke,  the  neckerchief  was  still 
in  its  place,  but  the  money  was  gone.  All  present 
cheerfully  submitted  to  a  search,  but  the  money  was 
not  found,  and  it  was  conjectured  that  the  thief  was 
probably  among  those  who  had  already  left  the  boat. 
The  youth  bore  his  loss  with  great  cheerfulness,  but 
the  father  seemed  greatly  distressed.  My  sympathy 
was  excited,  and  I  was  about  raising  a  subscription 
among  the  passengers,  when  a  gentleman  present 
informed  me  of  the  character  of  the  individual,  and 
assured  me  that  my  charity  would  be  wholly  misap- 
plied, as  Giles  Grimstone  was  doubtless  better  supplied 
with  funds  than  any  one  on  board.  This  excited  my 
curiosity,  and  happening  to  be  seated  beside  the  same 
gentleman  at  Cruttenden's  breakfast  table,  I  learned 
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from  him  the  particulars  of  the  history  I  have  just 
narrated. 

"  The  next  day,  as  I  entered  the  stage  to  pursue 
my  journey  further  north,  I  found  Giles  Grimstone 
and  his  son  among  my  fellow  passengers.  The 
sharp,  prying,  suspicious  eyes  of  the  old  man  were 
upon  every  body;  he  seemed  to  see  and  hear  every 
thing,  while  his  son,  singing  snatches  of  sea  songs, 
whistling  some  merry  air,  or  spinning  tough  yarns 
with  a  sailor's  usual  skill,  seemed  totally  unmindful 
of  his  recent  loss.  When  the  stage  stopped  at  the 
hotel  where  we  were  to  dine,  I  observed  that  only 
George  appeared  at  the  table,  the  father  having  con- 
tented himself  with  some  crackers  and  cheese.  This 
piece  of  economy,  so  corroborative  of  the  tale  I  had 
just  heard,  led  me  to  watch  their  proceedings  with 
some  interest;  and  when  we  arrived  at  our  resting 
place  for  the  night,  I  noticed  that  instead  of  repairing 
to  the  tea-table,  they  were  taking  a  glass  of  ale  at  the 
bar.  What  passed  afterwards,  I  learned  principally 
from  the  old  man's  own  confession. 

"  It  appears  that  the  father,  having  persuaded  his 
son.  that  he  could  not  defray  the  expense  both  of  tea 
and  lodging,  had  declined  the  meal,  but  ordered  a 
bed  to  be  prepared.  While  waiting  in  the  bar-room, 
a  half-witted  negro,  belonging  to  the  establishment, 
entered  and  placed  on  a  table  in  a  remote  corner,  a 
plate  containing  several  buttered  muffins.  Just  as  he 
retired,  the  bar-keeper  was  called  away  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  Giles  Grimstone,  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  satisfying  his  hunger  so  cheaply,  crept  stealth- 
ily to  the  table,  and,  after  greedily  devouring  one 
of  the  cakes,  pressed  his  son  to  follow  his  example. 
Impelled  by  the  cravings  of  appetite,  George  ate  two 
of  the  muffins,  and  then  both  hurried  up  to  their 
apartment.  In  less  than  an  hour  afterwards  there 
was  a  terrible  commotion  throughout  the  house. 
Every  one  was  on  the  alert  to  discover  who  had 
taken  the  missing  cakes,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  busy 
inquiry,  it  was  suddenly  recollected  that  the  old  man 
and  his  son  had  been  left  alone  in  the  bar-room  after 
the  cakes  were  brought  in.     In  a  moment  the  truth 


seemed  to  flash  upon  the  minds  of  all.  In  a  state  of 
dreadful  agitation,  the  master  of  the  house  burst  into 
their  apartment,  and  at  once  accused  them  of  the 
theft,  at  the  same  time  announcing  that  the  cakes 
were  poisoned !  Such  was,  indeed,  the  fearful  truth. 
They  had  been  prepared  with  arsenic  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  rats  which  infested  the  barn,  and  owing 
to  the  stupidity  of  the  negro,  had  been  placed  within 
reach  of  the  penurious  old  man. 

"  The  scene  which  ensued  defies  description. 
Medical  aid  was  immediately  procured,  but  all  efforts 
to  relieve  the  agonies  of  the  young  sailor  proved 
fruitless.  Before  the  morning  dawned  he  was  a  life- 
less corpse,  the  victim  of  a  father's  avarice !  To  in- 
crease the  horror  of  the  whole  affair,  the  old  man,  in 
a  paroxysm  of  terror  and  remorse,  confessed  that  he 
had  been  the  robber  of  the  preceding  night,  and  pro- 
duced the  notes  which  he  had  purloined  from  the 
pillow  of  his  sleeping  son.  In  the  language  of  the 
first  murderer,  he  might  have  exclaimed,  '  my  punish- 
ment is  greater  than  I  can  bear !'  Rescued  from  im- 
mediate death,  but  crippled  in  all  his  limbs  from  the 
effect  of  the  poison,  and  stupified  by  the  shock  of  his 
son's  death,  he  dragged  out  a  helpless  and  half-un- 
conscious existence  for  a  few  months,  and  then  sunk 
unpitied  into  the  grave. 

"  His  wife  and  daughter  returned  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  old  mansion,  which  has  been  to  them  a 
perfect  gold  mine,  as  they  still  continue  to  find  money 
in  every  possible  hiding-place.  Thus  the  hoardings 
of  years  of  penury  have  at  last  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  those  whom  the  wretched  miser  hated  and  perse- 
cuted. Truly  '  man  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and 
disquieteth  himself  in  vain.'  '  He  heapeth  up  riches, 
and  knoweth  not  who  shall  gather  them.'  " 

Note. — Lest  the  catastrophe  of  the  preceding  story 
should  seem  extravagant,  I  would  merely  state  that 
it  is  the  only  part  which  is  strictly  true.  The  inci- 
dents of  the  tale  are  purely  imaginary,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fate  of  the  son,  which  was  related  to 
me  soon  after  the  circumstance  occurred. 
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STANZAS, 


BY     JAMES     S.     WALLACE, 


Not  think  of  thee !  There  is  a  spell 

Which  binds  remembrance  to  the  past, 
'Round  which  fond  Hope  will  raptured  dwell, 

And  linger  fondly  to  the  last. 
Not  think  of  thee  !  Oh,  Friendship's  bloom 

Is  like  a  flower,  that  shuns  the  light, 
And  only  sheds  its  rich  perfume, 

When  veiled  in  absence  and  the  nightl 


Not  think  of  thee  !  Nay,  when  the  bliss 

Of  every  former  joy  has  passed, 
I'll  think  of  all  thy  tenderness, 

And  love  thee  fondly,  to  the  last. 
Not  think  of  thee!  I  could  as  soon 

Forget  the  home  my  childhood  nurs'd ; 
I  breathe  no  prayer — I  seek  no  boon. 

But  thy  dear  happiness  is  first! 


<«/*/^///«». 


The  accounts  of  the  rich  embroidered  ecclesiastical 
vestments — robes,  sandals,  girdles,  tunics,  vests,  palls, 
cloaks,  altar  cloths,  and  veils  or  hangings  of  various 
descriptions — common  in  churches  in  the  dark  ages, 
would  almost  surpass  belief,  if  the  minuteness  with 
which  they  are  enumerated  in  some  few  ancient 
authors  did  not  attest  the  fact.     The  cost  of  many 


of  these  garments  was  enormous,  for  pearls  and  pre- 
cious jewels  were  literally  intervvrought,  and  the 
time  and  labour  bestowed  on  them  was  almost  in- 
credible. It  was  no  uncommon  circumstance  for 
three  years  to  be  spent,  even  by  those  assiduous 
and  indefatigable  votaries  of  the  needle,  on  one 
garment. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Oh  dear !  there  come  Circe  and  the  Sirens !"  ex- 
claimed Juno,  throwing  down  the  golden  distaff  she 
held.  "  I  was  in  hopes  there  would  be  something 
done  to-day.  I  declare  there  shall  be  a  new  order 
of  things  established ;  if  Jupiter  don't  take  it  in  hand 
I  will." 

"  Your  Majesty  must  blame  yourself,"  said  Mer- 
cury. "  You  make  yourself  so  attractive — so  deci- 
dedly a  magnet." 

"  Nonsense,  Mercury !"  said  Juno.  "  You  know 
I  am  not  considered  so  beautiful  as  Venus.  Apropos 
to  Venus,  Mercury,  I  must  tell  you  something  I  heard 
about  her.  I  regret  it,  for  I  really  feel  interested  for 
the  frail  creature ;  but  they  do  say  her  conduct  is 
really  imprudent,  to  make  use  of  the  most  charitable 
epithet  I  can  find.  You  must  not  tell  a  word  from 
me,  Mercury;  Jupiter  would  be  so  angry.  I  am 
sony  she  is  such  a  favourite  of  his ;  for  they  do  say 
she  is  no  better  than  she  should  be." 

"  Mirabile  dictu ."'  exclaimed  Mercury,  in  mock 
consternation,  striking  his  caduceus  with  a  violence 
that  made  Juno  start. 

"  Mercury,  I  declare  I  wish  that  caduceus  were 
burnt.  You  know  how  delicate  my  nerves  have  been 
ever  since  that  fuss  with  Latona.  And  then  the  time 
that  you  stole  Vulcan's  anvil :  I  declare  there  is  some- 
thing going  on  all  the  time  to  keep  my  nerves  in  an 
unsettled  state." 

Mercury  answered  her  with  a  certain  lurking  sort 
of  smile,  that  she  knew  very  well  how  to  interpret. 
Her  eyes  flashed;  but  before  she  found  time  to  reta- 
liate, Iris  entered,  and  announced  Circe  and  the 
Sirens.  Juno  would  have  fled  to  her  room;  but  her 
visiters  followed  Iris  almost  immediately;  and  she 
had  time  only  to  pick  up  her  distaff  and  arrange  a 
few  chairs,  before  they  entered.  Circe  sprang  gaily 
forward,  caught  Juno's  hand,  and  kissed  her  cheek, 
while  the  Sirens  were  making  their  prettiest  courte- 
sies to  Mercury.  The  queen  smiled  very  graciously, 
considering  the  unsettled  state  of  her  nerves;  but 
when  Circe  turned  to  Mercury  to  receive  his  saluta- 
tions, he  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  See  her  '  grin  hor- 
ribly a  ghastly  smile !'  " 

Parthenope  was  the  greatest  favourite  of  the  four. 
Juno  retained  her  hand  and  gave  her  a  seat  by  her 
side. 

"  Oh  you  do  not  know  how  anxious  we  have  been 
to  see  you  !"  said  Parthenope. 

"Yes,  my  lady,"  said  Circe,  coming  forward,  and 
leaning  on  the  back  of  the  sofa  where  they  were  sit- 
ting— "Especially  since  we  brought  ourselves  to  the 
resolution  of  divulging  a  secret  of  ours.  Just  see 
Merk  laugh.  He  is  thinking  of  that  scandalous  bit 
of  Apollo's — 'A  lady  cannot  keep  a  secret.'  You 
recollect  that  I  apprised  your  Majesty,  a  long  time 
ago,  of  my  intention  to  originate  another  subject  for 
that  piscatory  novelist,  Marryatt ;  the  '  Phantom  Ship' 
took  so  well." 
3* 


"  I  do,  my  dear  Circe ;  pray  tell  how  you  succeed- 
ed." 

"  With  pleasure ;  although  I  know  Mercury  will 
laugh  at  us.  We  watched  a  long  time  at  home  for 
a  vessel ;  but  none  appeared.  We  became  so  impa- 
tient, at  length,  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  project,  that 
Leucosia  and  I  went  and  took  up  a  temporary  resi- 
dence in  a  delightful  natural  grotto  on  the  coast  of  one 
of  the  Atlantic  islands.  We  had  not  watched  long 
when  a  noble  vessel  hove  in  sight.  As  soon  as  it 
gained  a  vicinal  position,  we  commenced  singing  that 
old  lyric  of  Horace's,  just  then  rendered  so  popular 
by  Polyhymnia's  admirable  performance  of  it ;  or  by- 
its  subsequent  republication  in  the  '  Olympian  Maga- 
zine.' " 

"  It  is  so  long  since,  that  I  have  forgotten  to  what 
you  refer,"  said  Juno. 

"  That  one  beginning — 

'  Faune,  nympharum  fugientum  amator, 
Per  meos  fines  et  aprica  rura 
Lenis  incedas, — '" 

"No  matter  about  the  et  cetera,  her  Majesty  has 
heard  it  sung,"  interrupted  Leucosia. 

"  Well,  to  my  story  then.  As  we  expected,  seve- 
ral gentlemen  landed,  and  came  to  our  grot.  '  Here 
is  an  incident  for  you,  Captain  Marryatt,'  said  a  gen- 
tleman to  one  in  advance.  '  Yes,  yes,'  answered  the 
Captain,  looking  anxiously  about,  and  rubbing  his 
hands.  In  the  mean  time,  we  continued  singing ;  but 
were  safely  ensconced  behind  a  pendant  mass  of  sta- 
lactites. I  cannot  make  you  understand  my  emotions 
at  that  time.  The  very  Marryatt  of  whom  I  had 
thought  so  much  since  the  publication  of  the  '  Phan- 
tom Ship,*  was  entirely  in  my  power ;  and  in  return 
for  his  failing  to  attribute  the  phenomena  of  which 
he  wrote  to  me,  but  like  a  real  plagiarist  as  he  is,  re- 
tailing them  as  fabrications  of  his  own  brain,  I 
wished  to  transform  him  into  the  ugliest  brute  in 
creation.  I  was  vibrating  between  an  anaconda  and 
an  alligator,  when  Leucosia  whispered  me — '  You 
may  search  the  whole  list  of  metamorphoses,  Circe, 
and  you  cannot  find  one  that  would  be  unfavourable 
to  him,  either  in  a  physical  or  intellectual  point  of 
view.'  I  had  just  reached  the  same  conclusion.  And 
indeed,  Mercury,  indeed,  my  lady,  you  would  not 
wonder  at  my  quandary,  if  you  could  form  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  his  coarseness.  He  did  make 
himself  so  absurd,  striding  about  the  grotto,  talking 
all  manner  of  ridiculous  and  puerile  nonsense !  And 
when  he  attempted  at  last,  to  account  for  the  music 
on  philosophical  principles,  I  was,  positively,  never 
so  thoroughly  amused." 

"  And  what  you  would  inform  us,  is,  that  you 
suffered  the  chap  to  pass  out  from  your  jurisdiction, 
unimproved  by  a  transformation  to  a  Gorgon,  or  some 
such  a  thing,"  said  Mercury,  laughing. 

"  Ha !  yes.  And  the  last  we  heard  of  him,  he  was 
asking  his  companions  on  deck,  if  they  did  not  sup- 
pose a  recital  of  the  event  would  cause  sundry  « I 
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guesses,'  and  '  sure  enoughs,'  among  the  savans  of  the 
United  States." 

Minerva  entered  the  room  immediately  after  Circe 
began  her  story,  and  seated  herself  quietly  at  the  back 
part  of  the  room.  She  now  came  forward  "  with 
musing  eye  and  even  gait."  Circe  and  the  Sirens 
were  delighted  to  see  her ;  she  returned  their  saluta- 
tions coldly.  But  Circe  was  not  easily  cut.  "  Do 
sit  down  with  us,  dear  Minerva.  It  is  so  long  since 
we  have  had  a  good  social  chat ;  and  I  want  your 
advice  about  five  hundred  things."  Minerva  coldly 
declined  the  offered  seat. 

"  The  confession  you  have  just  been  making  of  your 
folly,"  said  she,  "  proves  that  you  have  not  attended 
to  past  advices ;  and  my  time  is  far  too  precious  to 
allow  me  to  make  a  profitless  expenditure.  But  allow 
me  to  assure  you — if  you  are  indeed  ignorant  of  the 
fact — that  you  did  injustice  to  the  novelist  Marryatt. 
He  is  by  no  means  a  plagiarist.  Go  over  the  whole 
field  of  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  and  you  will 
be  unable  to  find  an  author  more  decidedly  and  stur- 
dily original.  This  trait  in  his  genius  stands  out  in 
bold  relief,  in  every  part  of  his  works,  from  title-page 
to  finis." 

"  I  knew  you  would  disapprove  that  act ;  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  we  concealed  it  so  long.  But, 
Minerva,  you  will  not  defend  his  ill-natured  sarcasm, 
in  his  allusion  to  your  favourites,  the  people  of  the 
United  States." 

"  I  do  not  defend  ill-nature ;  nor  does  Marryatt's 
remark  prove  that  he  felt  it.  Even  if  he  is  disposed 
to  judge  severely,  I  do  not  regret  it;  for  the  States 
are  yet  in  their  infancy ;  and  they  need  the  discipline 
and  wholesome  correction,  that  close  criticism  affords. 
Hence,  he  may  '  mean  it  unto  love ;'  but  to  them  it 
will  bring  nothing  but  good.    Good  morning,  ladies." 

"  How  old  maidish  Minerva  is  growing,"  said  Circe, 
as  Minerva  left  the  room. 

"  I  am  sure,  Circe,  I  wish  you  could  exercise  your 
Proteian  powers  on  her,"  said  Leucosia. 

"  Don't  you  think  her  most  unconscionably  se- 
vere ?"  asked  Circe,  turning  to  Mercury. 

"  Why,  I  am  sometimes  of  that  opinion,  for  the 
moment,  when  she  is  lecturing  me  on  some  of  my 
follies.  But  I  acknowledge  that  she  generally  has 
the  suffrages  of  my  conscience,  upon  reflection." 

"  Ha !  we  know  how  to  translate  what  you  have 
said,  for  you  are  never  honest  in  the  avowal  of  your 
opinions  or  any  thing  else." 

Still  Mercury  maintained  his  characteristic  sang 
froid,  and  said,  with  a  smile  and  bow,  as  he  rose  to 
leave  the  room ;  "  I  see  I  must  consign  Minerva  to 
my  lady  Juno's  championship;  so  good  morning, 
ladies.  You  know  that  I  am  bound  for  Parnassus 
direct,  do  you  not?"  he  asked,  turning  to  Juno. 

"  Yes ;  and  I  wish  you  to  call  at  Cyprus,  by  the 
way.  Tell  Venus  I  want  the  pattern  of  her  girdle ; 
and  tell  her  I  must  have  an  original  and  becoming 
style  for  my  new  robe.  Tell  Vulcan  that  I  must 
have  a  new  cage  for  my  peacocks.  Let  it  be  strong, 
airy  and  elegant.  If  you  see  Iris,  send  her  home. 
She  has  been  gone  long  enough  to  go  to  Acheron 
ten  times.  And  '  though  last,  not  least,'  tell  the 
nymphs  at  Parnassus  to  get  things  ready  for  our  re- 
ception. Venus  had  bettsr  go  and  assist  them ;  for 
I  shall  invite  a  large  party,  and  must  have  things 
in  good  taste.  Now  go  quick,  and  back  again ;  for 
your  father  will  want  you." 

To  Juno's  great  relief,  Apollo  soon  after  came  in ; 


and  she  made  hurry  of  business,  an  apology  for  leav- 
ing her  visiters  in  his  care. 

CHAPTER    II. 

"  They  all  assure  me  that  my  robe  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  any  thing  that  has  been  worn  at  Olympus 
for  centuries,"  said  Juno,  as  she  entered  the  room 
where  her  husband  was  sitting  in  a  deep  reverie.  He 
was  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand ;  and  without  chang- 
ing his  position,  turned  his  eyes,  and  fixed  them  on 
her  face  with  just  that,  vacant  expression,  so  annoying 
to  us  mortals,  when  we  wish  to  be  flattered.  The 
queen  added,  "  They  say,  even  Diana  says,  that  it  is 
much  more  beautiful  than  that  azure  thing  of  Lato- 
na's,  with  which  you  were  so  enraptured." 

Jupiter  started  involuntarily  on  hearing  Latona's 
name ;  but,  observing  the  frown  that  began  to  gather 
on  Juno's  brow,  he  said  soothingly : 

"  Pardon  me,  love.  Sit  down  by  me.  I  believe  I 
was  dreaming.     What  did  you  say  of  Latona  ?" 

Juno's  brow  again  contracted. 

"  Nothing  of  Latona ;  but  that  her  robe  that  you 
admired  so  much,  is  declared  by  all  the  goddesses  of 
our  court,  to  be  vastly  inferior  to  this  in  beauty." 

The  king  nodded  his  head  abstractedly,  and  again 
fixed  his  eyes  as  on  vacancy.  Juno  was  immeasur- 
ably vexed ;  and  would  have  dashed  from  the  room 
in  a  huff,  as  was  her  usual  practice  on  such  occasions, 
but  for  one  powerful  motive.  "  They  say,"  continued 
she,  "  they  say  there  is  more  of  appropriateness  in  my 
dress  than  hers.  Neptune  says  mine  harmonizes 
with  my  style  of  beauty  and  dignity,  while  hers — " 
still  the  king  was  so  unpardonably  inattentive !  She 
added,  like  one  desperate,  "  while  Latona's  formed  in 
its  beauty  and  delicacy,  a  striking  contrast  with  her 
ugly  features  and  form." 

Jupiter  repeated  slowly,  and  with  sternness,  the  last 
part  of  her  remark.  Juno  was  pale  with  suppressed 
rage  and  jealousy.  She  turned  away  her  head;  for 
she  had  most  particular  reasons  for  wishing  to  con- 
ceal her  emotions  at  that  time. 

"  Positively  I  am  asleep  again,"  said  Jupiter,  at 
length.  "  I  shall  consign  Somnus  over  to  Pluto's 
guardianship,  if  he  does  not  keep  himself  and  his  pop- 
pies out  of  my  room." 

Juno  knew  that  this  was  all  subterfuge.  She  knew 
that 

"Tli'  immortals  slumbered  oil  their  thrones  above, 
All  but  the  ever  watchful  eye  of  Jove  ;" 

and  Jupiter  wondered  that  she  did  not  tell  him  as 
much. 

"  Don't  you  think  this  robe  splendid  ?"  she  per- 
sisted, disposing  the  folds  still  more  gracefully. 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  Don't  you  think  it  more  beautiful  than  Latona's  ? 
they  all  do." 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  And  do  you  think  it  corresponds  with  my  style 
of  beauty  and  figure  ?     Neptune  does." 

"  Oh  most  certainly,  most  certainly !"  answered 
Jupiter,  with  a  smile  that  Juno  could  not  exactly 
understand. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  have  it  before  our  last 
party,"  she  pursued.  "Don't  you  regret  it  very.much?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  answered  Jupiter,  mechanically. 

"  Come,  my  love,"  said  Juno,  laying  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  "  you  are  saying  '  yes,'  and  '  most  cer- 
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tainly,  to  me,  all  from  the  mere  force  of  habit.  Do 
you  think  that  you  are  attending  to  me  as  I  deserve?" 

"  Oh  most  certainly,"  answered  he,  in  the  same 
tone. 

This  was  but  a  "  drop  in  a  full  cup,"  yet  it  was  too 
much.  "  I  declare  I  will  not  bear  it !"  exclaimed 
Juno.  "  You  have  eyes,  ears,  and  heart  only  for 
Latona. — And  I  your  lawful  wedded  wife !"■ 

"  Why  my  dear  wife,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  echoed  Juno,  contemptu- 
ously. "  I  will  do  my  errand ;  and  then  leave  you 
to  think  of  Latona — sleep,  I  suppose  you  would  have 
it — I  want  to  give  a  party,  or,  as  Minerva  wishes  to 
have  it  called,  a  literary  soiree.  Now  say  '  yes,'  or 
'  most  certainly,'  if  you  please." 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  Your  parties  are  be- 
coming much  too  frequent,  of  late,  for  my  purse  and 
my  domestic  quiet.  The  palace  is  always  in  an  up- 
roar, either  from  preparations  for  galas,  or  arrange- 
ments after  them." 

"  Just  what  you  always  say,  when  I  want  any 
thing.  For  my  part,  I  heartily  wish  you  had  no 
purse  or  palace  either." 

"  And  indeed  I  should  not  have  long,  if  it  were  in 
the  power  of  your  scoldings  and  extravagances  to 
destroy  them." 

"  Juno  said  no  more ;  but  began  to  sob  audibly. 
Jupiter  sat  some  time  in  silence ;  then,  as  he  rose  to 
leave  the  room,  said,  in  a  somewhat  softened  tone, 
"  Well,  have  your  party.  But  remember,  your  pre- 
parations are  not  to  extend  to  my  room  in  the  east 
wing  of  the  palace.  That  shall  be  my  penetralia. 
And  hear,"  he  added,  holding  the  open  door,  "  let 
Latona  be  invited." 

Juno  would  have  remonstrated ;  but  he  darted  from 
the  room ;  and  she  resumed  her  seat,  to  lay  some 
scheme  for  disgracing  Latona  if  she  must  be  invited. 

CHAPTER    III. 

The  subsequent  week  was  one  of  busy  and  noisy 
preparation  at  the  Olympian.  To  the  Muses,  Juno 
gave  the  care  of  the  banqueting  hall ;  to  Minerva  and 
the  Graces,  the  centre  tables,  and  ornaments  of  the 
rooms,  in  particular;  and  to  herself  appropriated  the 
office  of  controller  in  general. 

"  And  boys,"  said  she,  to  Mercury  and  Apollo, 
"  you  must  be  here  to  do  any  thing  we  want  done. 
We  must  have  a  new  carpet  for  the  drawing-room ; 
the  old  one  is  badly  soiled.     And — " 

"  Why,  my  lady,  it  is  an  axiom — '  The  more  gold 
is  used,  the  more  it  shines,"  said  Mercury,  with  a 
bow,  that  the  Queen  thought  much  too  profound. 

"  You  need  not  break  your  neck  bowing,  Mercury; 
or  touch  your  cap  in  that  saucy  manner.  I  demand 
a  more  respectful  attention  to  my  wishes.  Go  im- 
mediately to  Plutus,  and  see  if  he  has  any  of  the 
golden  web  carpeting.  If  he  has  not,  get  bullion, 
and  the  Fates  must  suspend  their  operations  for  mor- 
tals, and  assist  me  in  making  a  carpet.  Where  is 
Vulcan  ?" 

"  Indeed,  my  august  mother,  I  do  not  know,"  an- 
swered Mercury. 

"  Don't  call  me  mother.  I  am  no  Maia  of  Arca- 
dia, I  assure  you,  Mr.  Mercury." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Juno,  then.  By  the  way,  let  me  ask 
if  Maia  is  to  be  present  a  tour  intellectual  literary 
sorry." 

"  Intellectual  literary  sorry !"  repeated  Juno  in  a 
mock  tone. 


Still  Mercury  only  laughed.  "  Well,  I  declare,  on 
my  word  as  a  gentleman  of  honour." 

"  And  honesty  too,  I  suppose,"  interposed  Juno. 
"  We  have  not  forgotten,  sir,  how  you  stole  poor 
Neptune's  trident ;  and  then  when  we  attempted  to 
get  up  an  earthquake,  he  could  not  assist  us,  as  we 
anticipated ;  and  hence,  it  was  almost  a  complete 
failure." 

"  And  my  lady,"  said  Apollo,  laughing,  "  you  re- 
member, how,  one  day,  when  my  class  was  prepared 
to  go  out  and  take  a  lesson  in  archery,  I  unexpect- 
edly found  my  equipage  minus  bow  and  arrows." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  remember  too,  how  I  sent  Iris,  and 
she  found  Mercury  with  it,  attempting  to  chase  my 
poor  peacock  from  its  covert.  If  you  had  killed  that 
peacock,  boy !" 

"  What  then,  moth — I  mean  Mrs.  Queen  Juno  ?" 
said  Mercury,  twirling  his  caduceus. 

Juno  overturned  one  of  the  golden  chairs,  made 
by  Vulcan  for  her  last  party;  and  broke  it.  This 
added  tenfold  to  her  vexation. 

"  There !  now  see  what  you  have  made  me  do !  I 
guess  you  would  have  found  out  vihat.  Not  the 
combined  powers  of  Jupiter  and  Maia  could  have 
averted  my  vengeance  ?  Now  go  quick  to  Plutus. 
If  you  see  Vulcan,  tell  him  I  want  a  dozen  new 
chairs.  And  look  here ;  let  the  ornaments  be  a  gar- 
land of  lilies  and  poppies,  intermingled  in  bas-relief. 
And  here,  come  back" — for  Mercury  was  making 
his  bow — "  tell  Thalia  to  finish  her  comedy  for  our" — 
and  here  even  Juno  smiled — "  for  our  literary,  intel- 
lectual soiree.'1'' 

Mercury  and  Apollo  laughed  so  loud  and  long, 
that  Minerva  came  in  from  an  adjoining  room,  where 
she  was  laying  a  centre  table,  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  my  intrusion,"  said  she  in  her 
usual  measured  accents.     "  But,  really — " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  again  shouted  Mercury,  as  he  skip- 
ped from  the  room. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Minerva,"  said  Juno.  "  I 
want  your  advice  about — there  Apollo,  Euterpe  must 
have  a  new  harp;  hers  has  been  so  out  of  tune  ever 
since  you  played  it  so  roughly  when  Circe  and  the 
Sirens  were  here.  Run  quick,  and  overtake  Mercury. 
Tell  him  to  order  one  of  Vulcan's  best — ornaments 
simple — same  style  as  the  chairs.  Now  Minerva,  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  about — go  along  Apollo." 
Apollo  kissed  his  hand,  as  he  bowed  to  Minerva,  and 
left  the  room.  Juno  turned  to  Minerva  with  a  ha- 
rassed air. 

"  I  declare,  Minerva,  I  have  forgotten  what  I 
wanted  to  say  to  you.  I  am  so  perplexed  by  my 
cares  and  troubles !  Hercules'  tasks  were  nothing 
comparatively." 

"  Well,  my  lady,  '  why  for  take  so  much  trouble,' 
as  the  Persian  ambassador  said." 

"  Why  you  know  one  must  make  sacrifices  for 
one's  friends.  We  are  constituted  social  beings ;  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  maintain  social  intercourse.  If  you 
were  in  my  station,  you  would  wish  to  support  a 
certain  kind  of  dignity  of  station,  to  preserve  appear- 
ances of  splendour,  hospitality,  &c." 

"  Pardon  me ;  but  I  do  not  think  any  station  can 
make  it  our  duty  to  sacrifice  our  own  peace,  and  that 
of  our  families,  in  the  purchase  of  momentary,  sen- 
sual gratification  for  our  '  dear  five  hundred  friends,' 
who  will  repay  us  in  hints  at  our  extravagance,  and 
regrets  at  our  vanity.  Besides,  these  general  parties 
are  the  most  tedious,  uninteresting  things  in  the  world. 
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I  would  rather  breathe  one  moment's  breath  of  morn- 
ing on  the  hills,  would  rather  see  one  leaf  fall  from 
the  bough  that  misses  not  its  loss,  than  preside  over 
the  richest  festival.  Cowper  deals  justly  with  them 
when  he  says : 

"The  circle  formed,  we  sit  in  silent  state, 
Like  figures  drawn  upon  a  dial  plate ; 
'Yes  ma'am,'  and  '  no  ma'am,'  uttered  softly,  show 
Every  five  minutes,  how  the  minutes  go: 
Each  individual  suffering  a  constraint, 
Poetry  may,  but  colours  cannot  paint; 
As  if  in  close  communion  on  the  sky, 
Reports  it  hot  or  cold,  or  wet  or  dry: 
And  finds  a  changing  clime  a  happy  source 
Of  wise  reflection,  and  well-timed  discourse." 

And  Rousseau  is  equally  to  the  point.  He  says — 
"  It  is  only  the  inactive  chit-chat  of  the  room,  when 
every  one  is  seated  face  to  face,  and  only  moving 
their  tongues,  which  I  could  never  support.  Then 
to  be  a  fixture,  nailed  with  one  hand  on  the  other, 
to  settle  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  watch  the  flies 
about  me,  or  what  is  worse,  to  be  bandying  compli- 
ments, this  to  me  is  not  bearable.' " 

Juno  listened  with  a  puzzled  air  to  her  quotations. 
"  Why,  Minerva,"  said  she,  "  I  don't  see  how  you 
find  time  to  read  so  much." 

"  Simply  by  spending  none  in  attempts  to  support 
a  certain  dignity  of  character,  and  preserve  appear- 
ances of  splendour." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  answered  Juno,  mechanically.  "  But 
I  must  go  and  see  what  the  girls  are  about.  I  can 
hear  the  romp  Terpsichore,  dancing.  But  now  I 
think  of  it,  did  I  tell  you  that  Jupiter  commands  me 
to  invite  Latona  ?" 

Minerva  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  Well,  such  is  the  case,  nevertheless.  I  am,  how- 
ever, sturdily  determined  on  resistance ;  for  I  hate 
her  even  more  inveterately  than  I  do  Venus." 

Minerva  read  from  the  back  of  her  Egis — "  Bless 
those  who  curse  you,  and  pray  for  those  who  despite- 
fully  use  you  and  persecute  you." 

"Where  did  you  find  that,  Minerva?" 

"  The  last  time  I  was  at  Parnassus,  a  gentleman 
apparently  wearied  in  walking  about,  sat  reading  be- 
side the  fountain.  I  listened  a  few  moments,  to  sen- 
timents more  beautiful,  a  thousand  times,  than  any 
thing  our  literature  or  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
afford.  With  my  lance  I  inscribed  several  of  them 
on  my  Egis." 

Minerva  read  them  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
and  grace ;  and,  for  a  moment,  even  Juno  was  moved. 

"  Well,  that  is  beautiful,"  said  she.  "  But  my  dear 
Minerva,  pray  do  not  read  any  more;  for  I  fear  it 
will  make  me  forget  how  Jupiter  vexed  me,  the  other 
day.  I  wish  to  show  a  proper  resentment,  or  he 
will  take  the  liberty  to  provoke  me  as  much,  and  as 
often  as  he  pleases.  Now,  my  dear,  go  with  me  to 
see  how  Terpsichore  and  Apollo  get  along.  I  or- 
dered Venus  and  Melpomene  to  assist  them;  but 
Venus  is  so  occupied  with  her  own  charms,  that  she 
is  not  worth  much  about  the  house." 

"  But  her  taste  is  infallible.  And  she  will  throw 
out  some  valuable  hints  on  the  disposition  of  the 
regalia  and  ornaments." 

"  Yes ;  but  Melpomene  is  always  so  deep  in  the 
blues  from  her  sympathy  for  suffering  ideals,  that  she 
is  a  mere  mope." 

"  But  her  melancholy  manner  has  a  restraining  in- 


fluence over  the  exuberant  spirits  of  Apollo  and  Terp- 
sichore," replied  Minerva. 

"Oh  beautiful!  most  beautiful !"  exclaimed  Juno, 
as  they  reached  an  open  door.  "  The  arrangements 
are  really  admirable.     Pray  who  dictated  them  ?" 

"  Venus  planned,  and  we  executed,"  answered 
Apollo. 

Juno's  ecstasy  abated  a  little,  on  hearing  who  had 
wrought  the  charm.  Minerva  saw  the  revulsion,  and 
whispered,  "  Bless  those  who  curse  you." 

The  words  were  as  magical  as  the  Egis,  in  the 
change  they  wrought.  Juno's  countenance  assumed 
a  more  benevolent  expression  than  it  had  ever  before 
worn,  as  she  turned  to  Venus  and  said  with  a  smile, 

"  I  thank  you,  Venus;  you  have  done  well." 

She  rang  the  bell ;  and  a  beautiful  young  creature 
came  into  the  room. 

"  Iris,  my  dear,"  said  Juno  to  her,  "  go,  and  ask 
Jupiter  to  come  here.  I  am  sorry  to  occupy  you  so 
much  to-day,  my  love  ;  but  Mercury  is  gone  so  long." 

"  I  think  Iris  can  hardly  regret  her  detention  at 
the  Olympian ;  for  it  frees  her  from  a  most  melancholy 
office,"  said  Minerva. 

"  I  should  not,  indeed,  Minerva,  if  it  did  not  make 
Charon  so  cross,  when  he  waits  for  me.  But  where 
shall  I  find  his  majesty?" 

"  In  his  library,  in  close  tete-a-tete  with  Neptune," 
answered  Apollo. 

Jupiter's  surprise  and  pleasure  were  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  Juno's.  The  effect  of  the  arrangement  was 
indeed  magnificent.  The  decorations  were  all  superb; 
but  nothing  gave  them  so  much  delight  as  the  in- 
scriptions, "  Optimus  Maximus,"  and  "  Juno  Matro- 
na,"  placed  above  the  massive  golden  thrones  of  their 
majesties.  From  this  room  Minerva  led  them  to  the 
one  she  had  just  completed. 

"  I  wish  to  know  if  you  approve  my  choice  of 
books  for  this  table,"  said  she. 

Juno  took  a  cursory  survey,  and  declared  it  very 
fine.  Jupiter  examined  the  title  pages,  particularly 
the  locale  of  the  authors'  names. 

"  This  is  well — '  Sacred  Oratoria,'  by  Polyhymnia, 
'  Fate  of  Orpheus,'  a  Tragedy,  by  Melpomene.  What 
a  prolific  pen  that  girl  has!  'A  Symphony,'  by 
Euterpe. — Why  Juno,  did  you  not  forbid  Euterpe's 
spending  any  more  time  with  music,  until  she  learned 
to  spin  ?" 

"Yes;  but  I  forgot  it.  And  you  know  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  new  piece  for  this 
occasion." 

"  Yes,  yes,  most  certainly,"  answered  Jupiter, 
turning  to  the  table.  "  '  Olympian  Magazine,' — Mi- 
nerva, you  did  right  in  giving  this  book  a  place.  I 
am  justly  proud  of  it ;  for  it  is  an  honour  to  the  lite- 
rature and  genius  of  my  country." 

Of  course  Minerva  chose  to  blush ;  for  she  was 
assistant  editress  of  the  work. 

"  How  much  better  it  is,  than  that  namby  pamby 
'  Lady's  Book,' "  exclaimed  Juno. 

"  Oh !  I  recollect  that  you  subscribed  for  that 
work,"  said  Jupiter.  "  Have  you  the  last  number 
here,  Minerva?" 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not,"  answered  Mi- 
nerva, turning  to  Juno. 

"  No ;  I  wouldn't  have  it  in  the  palace,"  said  Juno, 
indignantly.  "  I  liked  it  at  first,  and  thought  of  wri- 
ting for  it,  as  you  advised." 

"  Mercury  informed  me  that  you  sent  one  article 
by  him,"  said  Apollo. 
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"  And  so  I  did ;  and  it  was  rejected — and  I  a 
queen  !  Would  you  have  believed  it  possible,  Jupiter? 
I  determined  then  on  stopping  the  work,  as  soon  as 
I  could  find  a  plausible  pretext.  I. was  not  obliged 
to  wait  long ;  for  there  was  a  most  abusive  article  in 
the  next  number,  entitled  '  Olympiana.'  " 

"Abusive  was  it?"  asked  Jupiter,  glancing  at  a 
thunderbolt. 

"  Not  to  you,  Jupiter.  They  wouldn't  dare; — nor 
to  any  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  but  me.  The  writer 
talked  of  Apollo's  handsome  figure,  and  Venus's 
beauty.  And  she  made  you  sport  a  great  deal  of 
wisdom,  but  she  represented  me  as  a  real  termagant. 
It  is  true,  that  I  did  scold  some  that  evening  ;  and 
who  wouldn't  that  had  so  much  to  vex  them  ?  She 
was  most  egregiously  mistaken  in  one  thing  ;  she  said 
1  was  knitting.  Did  you  ever?  I  remember  just  as 
well  as  if  it  were  last  night,  what  I  was  doing.  I 
was  sewing  the  strings  on  my  new  sandals.  They 
were  the  prettiest  sandals  I  ever  wore;  and  I  do  not 
see  why  she  did  not  pay  some  attention  to  my  san- 
dals, and  less  to  my  well-grounded  impatience." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  and  so — " 

"  And  so  I  ordered  the  publisher  to  stop  the  work 
immediately.  I  wrote  him  that  I  would  no  longer 
patronise  a  publication,  devoted,  like  his,  to  misre- 
presentation and  personal  abuse;  and  commanded 
him  not  to  send  another  Ascalaphus  to  our  court." 

"  But  I  am  sorry  about  that  book,"  replied  Jupiter, 
musingly,  as  he  followed  "jno  and  Minerva  from  the 
room. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

The  day  for  which  the  ease  and  quiet  of  so  many 
days  had  been  sacrificed,  came  at  length.  Juno  had 
made  the  "  assurance  doubly  sure,"  that  every  thing 
about  the  palace  was  just  as  it  should  be.  The  tables 
were  laid  most  elegantly.  She  was  convinced  that 
there  was  as  much  ambrosia  as  they  could  eat,  and 
as  much  nectar  as  they  could  drink.  The  Muses 
had  done  nearly  as  well  as  she  could  do.  Indeed, 
she  should  begin  to  think  that  excellence  in  the  do- 
mestic routine,  was  not  wholly  incompatible  with 
literary  pursuits.  True,  she  assisted  them  with  her 
advice.  "  And,  in  fact,"  said  she,  to  Jupiter,  while 
they  sat  in  state,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  their 
guests,  "  I  was  obliged  to  see  to  every  thing,  from 
the  top  of  the  house  to  the  bottom.  I  thought  likely 
that  Ceres  and  Proserpine  would  expect  to  be  invited 
to  spend  the  night  here,  as  Pluto  is  not  to  accompany 
them.  And  Aurora  would  hardly  get  home  in  season 
for  her  morning  drive.  I  think  she  had  better  stop. 
I  have  invited  Flora  to  spend  a  week  with  me.  And 
Vertumnus  and  Pomona  are  at  their  country  seat 
now;  of  course  they  must  be  invited  to  remain. 
'Twill  make  a  sad  bother  keeping  them  all;  it  will 
make  so  much  work ;  and  then  the  white  and  blue 
rooms  used  so  much,  when  they  are  so  nice  and  so 
easily  injured!  Indeed,  husband,  I  find  that  this 
gossamer,  beautiful  as  it  is,  will  not  be  very  profitable. 
I  declare,  I  should  hardly  dare  to  have  you  breathe 
on  it;  it  is  so  frail." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  remember  Minerva  told  you  as  much 
before  you  purchased  it." 

"  Well,  it  is  so  fashionable  and  beautiful,  that  I  do 
not  regret  the  purchase;  I  should  do  just  so  again, 
under  similar  circumstances." 

"Oh  yes,  undoubtedly." 

Juno  was  on  the  point  of  scrutinizing  his  counte- 


nance, to  ascertain  whether  she  owed  it  to  her  dig- 
nity to  give  him  a  violent  scolding,  when  Mercury 
entered,  and  announced  Neptune,  Proteus,  and  several 
of  the  Sea-Nymphs.  Juno  made  it  quite  an  object  to 
be  particularly  delighted  at  seeing  each  one  of  her 
visiters.  True,  she  hated  Venus :  and  Diana  was  so 
much  like  her  mother,  that  she  could  hardly  endure 
her  presence ;  and  then  her  assisting  Apollo  in  killing 
Niobe's  children  was  a  dark  deed.  Mercury  and 
Apollo  were  thoroughly  disagreeable;  and  Hebe, 
although  her  own  daughter,  was  indiscreetly  gay, 
sometimes.  Prometheus  and  Minerva  were  entirely 
au  fait ;  or,  they  were,  occasionally,  rather  brusque ; 
but  they  were,  on  the  whole,  far  less  exceptionable 
than  a  major  part  of  the  assembled  company.  "  Of 
course  I  except  my  auditor,"  she  added,  as  she  saw 
a  blush  steal  over  the  fair  face  of  Flora,  to  whom  she 
was  making  her  very  consistent  remarks  between  pre- 
sentations. "  Between  you  and  me,  Flora,  I  wonder 
Prometheus  does  not  marry  Minerva." 

"  Why,  my  lady,  she  would  not  marry  him  for 
his  weight  in  flowers.  I  have  heard  her  say  she 
would  never  marry  any  one.  She  thinks  her  sphere 
of  usefulness  would  be  contracted  by  marriage." 

"  Nonsense !  she  would  be  as  glad  to  be  married 
as  you  and  I  were.  That  is  the  way  unmarried 
ladies  of  a  certain  age  always  talk.  See  !  there  they 
are,  poring  over  the  same  ponderous  volume.  I  am 
sure  I  wish  Jupiter  were  as  fond  of  my  society  as 
Prometheus  is  of  Minerva's.  By  the  way,  Flora,  I 
want  to  tell  you  all  about  my  affairs.  I  know  you 
can  keep  a  secret." 

Flora  nodded  a  gay  assent ;  and  Juno  began  a  long 
tale  of  domestic  grievances.  To  Flora's  great  relief, 
she  was  at  length  interrupted  by  the  lively  tones  of 
Hebe,  who  appealed  to  her  for  the  history  of  her 
new  plant.  Flora  joyfully  obeyed  her,  and  went  to 
the  vase,  where  they  were  joined  by  Minerva.  Flora 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  description  of  the  "  Daphne 
Castaliensis,"  when  Hebe  tapped  Minerva  lightly  on 
the  shoulder  with  her  fan,  "  See ! 

'  Stately  and  tall,  he  moves  in  the  hall. 
The  chief  of  a  thousand  for  grace.'  " 

said  she,  pointing  to  Prometheus,  who  was  crossing 
the  room. 

"  Not  mere  external  grace,"  answered  Minerva. 
"  In  this  he  is  equalled  by  Apollo  and  Ganymede. 
But  in  that  dignity  and  repose  of  manner,  in  that 
vivacity,  tempered  by  meekness,  which  results  from 
well-directed  and  effectual  effort,  he  stands  unrivalled." 

"  He  is  one  of  the  kindest  of  immortals,"  said 
Hebe,  without  withdrawing  her  eyes. 

"  Yes ;  the  same  benevolent  spirit  that  led  him,  in 
the  midst  of  his  sufferings  by  the  '  rock,  the  vulture, 
and  the  chain,'  to  lament  the  afflictions  of  his  '  bro- 
ther Atlas,  and  the  earth-born  dwellers  in  the  caves 
of  Cicilia,'  still  animates  his  bosom.  You  have  read 
the  '  Prometheus  Bound'  of  Eschylus,  Hebe." 

"  Yes,  many  times.  Jpropos  of  Eschylus.  Byron 
paid  Prometheus  a  fine  compliment." 

«  Pray  what  was  it  ?"  asked  Flora.  "  I  heard 
Zephyr  and  Apollo  talking  about  it;  but  was  too  busy 
with  my  flowers  to  attend  to  them." 

At  Minerva's  request,  Hebe  recited  the  following 
beautiful  lines : 

"  '  What  was  thy  pity's  recompense  ? 
A  silent  suffering  and  intense; 
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The  rock,  the  vulture,  and  the  chain, 
All  that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain, 
The  agony  they  do  not  show, 
The  suffocating  sense  of  woe, 

Which  speaks  but  in  its  loneliness, 
And  then  is  jealous  lest  the  sky 
Should  have  a  listener,  nor  will  sigh 

Until  its  voice  is  echoless. 
Thy  god-like  crime  was  to  be  kind, 

To  render  by  thy  precepts  less 

The  sum  of  human  wretchedness, 
And  strengthen  man  with  his  own  mind. 
Thou  art  a  symbol  and  a  sign 

To  mortals,  of  their  fate  and  force  ; 
Like  thee,  man  is  in  part  divine, 
A  troubled  stream  from  a  pure  source.' 

There,  ladies,"  she  added,  as  she  dashed  a  tear  from 
her  eye-lid,  "  this  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that 
can  make  me  shed  a  tear.  But  these  lines  are  so 
full  of  pathos !  And  he  deserves  every  word  of  it ; 
for  his  '  godlike  crime  is  to  be  kind.'  Do  you  know 
Minerva,  that  I  am  more  than  half  in  love  with  him?" 
Minerva  answered  with  a  smile. 
"  And  I  suppose,"  added  Hebe,  musingly,  "  I  sup- 
pose that  he  thinks  of  me  only  as  a  '  little  witch  of  a 
creature,'  as  Momus  called  me,  one  whom  he  would 
chastise  every  day,  for  sundry  freaks,  and  send  off  to 
bed  at  night,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  under  the  table. 
Heigh-ho  !  well  and  well.  Come,  Minerva,  walk  with 
me  in  the  shrubbery.     Flora,  mother  calls  you." 

Flora  turned  with  the  air  of  a  resigned  martyr  to 
Juno.  Prometheus  met  Minerva  and  Hebe,  gave  an 
arm  to  each,  and  led  them  to  the  garden.  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  Vulcan,  and  others,  were  discussing  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  hazarding  conjectures 
relative  to  Mars'  success  in  his  mission  to  the  British. 
The  Muses  and  Graces  were  gathering  about  the 
orchestra,  to  hear  Apollo's  and  Euterpe's  performance, 
of  a  charming  piece  of  music,  the  last  composed  by 
Orpheus.  Proteus,  Circe,  the  Sirens,  and  the  Sea- 
Nymphs  were  sailing  in  the  moat ;  and  Mercury  ac- 
companied them,  as  he  apprised  Venus,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  upsetting  them,  or,  at  least,  of  giving 
them  a  "  subject  for  shrieking."  Aurora  and  Zephyr 
were  sitting  in  an  alcove,  nearly  concealed  by  flow- 
ers, talking  of  morning  breezes  and  morning  dews. 
Gladly  would  Flora  have  joined  them,  but  she  might 
not ;  for  Juno  was  still  pouring  scandal  and  gossip 
in  her  ear.  She  was  released,  at  last,  by  the  return 
of  the  trio  from  the  garden.  Hebe  dropped  Prome- 
theus' arm,  tripped  lightly  across  the  gilded  floor,  and 
divided  her  flowers  between  Juno  and  Flora.  She 
began  in  her  own  rattling  style  to  describe  their  walk. 
"  Well,  my  Hebe,  be  quiet  one  moment,"  inter- 
rupted Juno. 

"  Oh  mother!  so  long?  you  know  I  cannot." 
"  Just  make  an  effort.  Sit  here  by  me ;  for  I  wish 
to  consult  Prometheus  about  the  society  I  am  form- 
ing. Prometheus,  I  know  you  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  mortals ;  and  that  you  have  in- 
formed yourself  of  the  miseries  peculiar  to  their  modes 
of  existence.  Now,  I  have  thought  much  about  them, 
especially  since  I  heard  your  last  excellent  lecture ; 
and  have  been  contemplating  the  formation  of  an 
association,  the  object  of  which  shall  be,  an  amelio- 
ration of  their  condition.  I  asked  Minerva's  advice; 
and  she  referred  me  to  you.  And,  now,  what  I  wish 
to  know  is,  how  we  can  best  effect  our  benevolent 
purposes." 

"  Why  mother !"  exclaimed  Hebe,  "  I  never  heard 


you  make  a  •  speech'  before,  except  when  you  were 
scolding  father  or  giddy  me." 

"Hebe,  you  rodomontade!"  said  Juno,  colouring. 
"  But  our  friends  will  know  how  to  impute  your  folly. 
I  assure  you,  Prometheus,  that  her  father  is  quite 
spoiling  her  by  his  foolish  indulgences.  Now  I 
never — "  but  she  caught  the  roguish  eye  of  Hebe 
and  thought  it  best  to  drop  the  subject.  "As  I  was 
about  to  say,"  she  continued,  "  I  wish  to  do  something 
that  will  eventuate  in  a  happier  state  of  things  in  their 
empires,  kingdoms,  states,  towns,  neighbourhoods, 
and  families.  As  a  preliminary  measure,  I  think 
Mars  had  better  be  recalled.  He  has  just  sent  for 
Jupiter  to  order  a  new  chariot ;  and  this  will  be  the 
third  one  that  he  and  Bellona  have  actually  worn 
out,  in  passing  and  repassing  from  China,  England, 
the  United  States,  Florida,  and  all  those  places. 
When  they  sent,  Mars  was  in  England,  and  Bellona 
at  a  Northeast  boundary  some  where.  They  are 
planning  mischief;  and  as  I  said,  I  think  they  must 
be  recalled,  before  we  can  do  much  by  way  of  resto- 
ring peace." 

"  Well,  now,  mother,  let  me  bring  your  sceptre 
and  peacocks,"  interrupted  Hebe.  "  You  and  father 
can  just  make  a  tour  among  the  mortals;  then  they 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  your  example,  you  know. 
Would  not  that  be  nice,  Prometheus  ?" 

"  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself  to  answer  the  child," 
said  Juno,  half  vexed.  "  Hebe,  I  forgot  to  tell  you, 
I  promised  Momus  that  you  should  have  my  chariot 
for  a  drive  at  six,  and  it  is  precisely  six  now." 

"  I  can't  go,  positively.  I  do  not  like  Momus  a  bit 
of  late.  He  is  so  very  wild  and  witty.  No,  I  can't 
go." 

"  Well,  upon  a  second  thought,  you  cannot  be 
spared ;  for  Ganymede  is  engaged  with  several  of  the 
gods  and  goddesses,  and  you  must  take  his  place. 
We  have  been  unpardonably  inattentive  to  your 
father ;  he  must  have  wanted  his  nectar  before  this 
time.     Now,  go  quick,  child." 

"  Luckily  I  have  the  secret  of  banishment,"  whis- 
pered Hebe,  as  she  passed  Minerva  to  leave  the  room. 

Juno  looked  highly  satisfied. 

"  And  there  is  one  thing  more,"  said  she.  "  I 
wish  to  extend  my  royal  patronage  to  their  authors 
and  artists  who  are  struggling  with  poverty  and  ne- 
glect. I  have  heard  you  say  that  there  are  many 
such." 

"  Pardon  my  interruption,"  said  Minerva,  "  but  let 
me  ask  if  you  have  paid  Melpomene,  Clio,  and  Tha- 
lia.    You  know  they  are  very  poor." 

Had  this  come  from  Hebe,  it  might  have  been 
parried  as  so  much  nonsense ;  but  Minerva  was  quite 
another  sort  of  personage,  and  her  question  was  a 
momentary  damper. 

"  La,  no,"  said  she,  "  I  have  so  much  to  attend  to 
and  so  little  assistance,  that  I  am  sometimes  quite 
discouraged.  Jupiter  can  think  of  nothing  but  his 
business ;  and  others  of  our  court  and  household  are 
almost  entirely  occupied  with  their  own  petty  schemes 
and  speculations.  But  in  you,  Minerva,  in  you,  Pro- 
metheus, I  expect  sympathy  and  aid." 

Prometheus  bowed  coldly. 

"  Suppose  we  draft  a  constitution  at  this  moment," 
pursued  Juno.  "  But  as  I  live,  there  come  Hebe  and 
Venus;  I  can  hear  them  laughing. — Hebe, child, why 
did  you  not  attend  to  your  father  ?" 

"  Nay,  my  good  mother !  I  do  not  expect  a  scold- 
ing, but  the  immediate  formation  of  a  benevolent 
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association  for  my  especial  relief.     Would  you  have  leave,  just  as  a  mortal  party  would  have  done,  under 

thought  it  possible  ?"  she  added,  with  another  laugh,  similar  circumstances. 

«  I  caught  my  foot  in  that  new  rug  of  yours,  and  fell         Jupiter  looked  round  the  room  with  a  highly  satis- 

again,  with  cup,  nectar,  and  all.     Father  happened  fied  air,  as  he  said, 

to  be  in  good  humour;  and,  so,  instead  of  banishing  T.  ,  „  ,       ,       ,     ,    , 

c  ij-iir         i  1111  "' Lights  are  fled,  and  garlands  dead, 

me  in  iorm,  as  he  did  before,  he  only  laughed  tremen-  .    ,   „ .    .        ,       .   ,,,, 

, ■  '  '  i  ,  r  And  all  but  me  departed." 

dously,  and  sent  me  to  call  Ganymede,  and  to  inform 

this  goodly  company  that  it  is  time  to  start  for  Par-         Juno  took  another  peep  at  her  figure  as  seen  in  a 

nassus.     He  is  about  ready,  and  all  others  are  wait-  gigantic  mirror,  and  said,  as  she  threw  herself  on  a 

ing  for  us  in  the  hall  and  yard."  sofa — "  There,  it  is   over ;  and  I  am  relieved  of  a 

Jupiter  entered,  offered  his  arm  to  Juno,  and  led  burden.     But  what  a  time  we  shall  have  for  a  week ; 

the  party  to  the  chariots  that  were  waiting  for  them  for  it  will  take  as  long  as  that  to  get  the  palace  into 

at  the  gate.     They  went  to  Parnassus,  took  refresh-  decent  order.     Oh  dear ! — well. — There  comes  Som- 

ment,  rambled  about,  returned  to  the  Olympian  to  nus;  good  night,  husband.     I  must  go  and  attend  to 

supper,  and,  after  a  little  desultory  chit-chat,  took  those  who  have  remained." 
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Oh !  weep  for  her,  the  young  and  pure,  the  kind,  the  gentle-hearted — 
Who,  like  a  rainbow's  fading  hues,  just  smiled — and  then  departed. 
Oh !  weep  for  her,  the  beautiful,  who,  like  a  star  at  even, 
Just  beamed,  before  a  darksome  cloud  had  hid  its  light  in  heaven. 

Oh !  many  hearts  are  bleeding  at  the  death  of  that  young  beauty, 
And  young  and  old  are  gathered  'round  in  friendship's  latest  duty; 
As  shrouded  there  in  spotless  white,  she  seems  so  calmly  sleeping, 
And  the  sweet  smile  on  her  angel  face  would  seem  to  chide  our  weeping. 

She's  gone  to  that  blest  land  above,  where  angel-lyres  are  breathing, 
And  seraphs  'round  her  spotless  brow  immortal  flowers  are  wreathing; 
Why  should  we  mourn  ?  why  should  we  weep  the  full  cold  tears  of  sorrow  ? 
She  dreads  no  more  the  sleepless  night,  nor  fears  the  feverish  morrow. 

Oh !  lay  her  gently  in  the  earth,  and  strew  her  grave  with  roses, 
And  birds  shall  sweetly  sing  around  where  that  fair  girl  reposes ; 
Oh !  lay  her  in  the  soft  green  earth — and  stay  those  tear  drops  falling, 
Methinks  I  hear  her  from  the  skies  in  spirit-music  calling. 

She  bids  us  weep  her  loss  no  more — she  speaks  of  groves,  and  flowers, 
Of  waving  trees — green  vales — bright  streams,  and  amaranthine  bowers — 
Of  joys — all  hallowed  joys  above,  to  suffering  spirits  given, 
Who,  faithful  to  their  God  on  earth,  have  passed  away  to  Heaven. 

Bright,  lovely  one,  we  lay  thee  here — the  soul  we  know  is  dwelling 
Where  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  their  rapturous  joys  are  telling ; 
Dust — beautiful  and  sanctified  ! — Sweet  flower  so  early  perished, 
Thus — thus  we  lay  thee  in  the  grave — thy  memory  shall  be  cherished. 


HUMAN       HAPPINESS. 

Well  being  and  happiness  are  not  an  inheritance  of  but  simple    existence.      All   that    we  enjoy  in  our 

which  we  take  possession  from  ihe  hour  of  our  birth,  passage  through  life  are    acquisitions;  they  are  the 

and  which  we  are  destined  to    enjoy  at  our  ease;  result  and  the   rewards  of  our  own  diligence    and 

they  are  to  be   searched    after   with  unwearied   as-  care,   or  communicated  by   the  diligence   and   care 

siduity.      We  enter  into  life  destitute  of  every  thing  of  others. 
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TO     THE     BOSTON     ELM. 

BY   J.    M'LELLAN   JON., 
-AUTHOR     OF     "THE     FALL     OF     THE    INDIAN,"     "THE     TEAR,"     ETC. 


Majestic  tree !  I  love  to  come 
When  sinks  the  city's  surging  hum, 
And  evening  shadows,  deep  and  dim, 
Around  the  glimmering  landscape  swim, 
And  muse  within  the  solemn  shade 
By  thy  commingling  foliage  made. 
The  memories  of  other  years 
Then  rise  with  all  their  smiles  and  tears  ; 
And  joy  and  grief  in  turn  transfuse 
The  dreaming  hour  with  blended  hues. 
A  gentle  sadness  soothes  the  mind, 
As  o'er  the  harp  string  sighs  the  wind, 
'Till  all  the  chambers  of  the  brain 
Thrill  with  the  soft  mysterious  strain. 

O'er  memory's  dim  and  shadowy  glass 
Visions  in  vague  succession  pass; 
The  long  lost,  half-forgotten  dead 
In  slow  procession  forth  are  led, 
Wearing  the  self-same  look  they  wore, 
The  very  air  and  step  of  yore  ! 
What  tho'  so  many  vears  have  rolled 
Since  they  were  garnered  to  the  mould, 
What  tho'  the  stained  and  mossy  stones 
Have  crumbled  o'er  their  mouldering  bones! 
Time  cannot  dim,  nor  age  efface 
Each  earthly  charm,  eich  heavenly  grace, 
Each  sweet  endearing  tone  that  cast 
Enchantment  o'er  life's  tangled  waste. 

Methinks  I  see  that  happy  train 

Of  rosy  school-mates  once  again  1 

It  is  the  sunny  afternoon, 

It  is  the  merry  month  of  June, 

They  come  with  noisy  whoop  and  call, 

O'erwearied  with  the  bounding  ball, 

While  fast  descends  each  airy  kite 

From  its  high-soaring,  giddy  flight, 

And  all  in  social  circle  meet 

By  the  cool  shadows  at  thy  feet. 

And  there  the  jocund  holiday 

In  merry  converse  slips  away, 

As  each  recites  some  marvellous  tale 

His  eager  listeners  to  regale. 


Years  long  have  sundered  far  and  wide, 
Time  long  hath  severed  with  his  tide, 
That  group  of  yore  !    Nor  more  again 
Will  reunite  the  broken  chain  1 
Thou  too  the  happiest  of  the  band, 
My  brother — treadest  "  the  better  land," 
Sad  sighs  the  breeze  its  plaint  of  grief, 
Sad  casts  the  wood  iis  faded  leaf, 
Sad  pipes  the  bird  its  plaintive  burst, 
Where  thou  dost  slumber  in  the  dust! 
Some  spread  the  sail  o'er  ocean's  spray, 
Some  walk  the  city's  crowded  way. 
And  some  with  pale,  scholastic  look 
Are  found  at  midnight  o'er  the  book. 

Many  a  year  since  first  the  shoot. 
Sprang  forth  from  its  soft-fibred  root, 
Perchance  a  wide  and  gloomy  wood 
In  towering  grandeur  o'er  thee  stood, 
Waving  its  sounding  branches  high 
Between  thee  and  the  azure  sky, 
Where  oft  the  painted  savage  came 
In  chace  of  the  swift  footed  game; 
Where  oft  the  feather-cinctured  chief 
With  twanging  bow,  and  rattling  sheaf, 
With  brandished  spear,  and  glittering  knife, 
Led  forth  his  warriors  to  the  strife. 
Here  oft  their  blazing  watch-fires  made 
Resplendent  all  the  forest  shade. 

Yet  all  unchanged,  from  year  to  year 
Thine  undecaying  limbs  appear, 
Spring  after  spring  adorns  thy  tops 
And  her  green  garlands  o'er  thee  drops, 
Summer  still  loves  thy  head  to  crown, 
Autumn  still  pours  his  hues  of  brown, 
And  winter  keeps  thy  forehead  brave 
With  snows — the  blossoms  of  the  grave! 
Thou  seest  the  child  to  manhood  grow, 
And  then  in  old  age  tottering  slow; 
And  still  succeeding  races  pass 
Like  shadows  o'er  Time's  mystic  glass, 
While  thou,  untouched  by  dark  disease 
Rejoicest  in  the  sun  and  breeze  ! 
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Fair  Summer  comes  again  ! 
"  The  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side" — 
The  valleys  gladden  in  the  grateful  rain, 

By  genial  showers  supplied. 

Gay  voices  fill  the  air ! 
The  Blue-bird's  carol,  and  the  Robin's  song, 
And  mirthful  sounds  are  springing  here  and  there, 

Wbere  streamlets  glide  along. 

Wild  flowers  are  peeping  out 
From  their  rude  hiding-places  'mid  the  rocks; 
And  o'er  the  fields  and  mountains  round  about, 

Exult  the  gamboling  flocks. 

Insects  awake  from  death, 
And  leave  their  coffin-shells,  on  wings  to  rove  ; 
While  soft  and  balmy  comes  the  south  wind's  breath, 

Stirring  the  vernal  grove. 


BY  MRS.  E.  C.  STEDMAN. 

All  things  in  nature,  live 
To  triumph  o'er  the  frosts  of  Winter's  reign  ; 
Their  myriad  beauties  and  their  songs  to  give, 

With  new  delight  again  ! 

But,  to  the  blighted  heart, 
Whose  early  joys— whose  budding  hopes  are  crushed, 
By  faithless  Friendship,  and  the  frosts  of  Art — 

Whose  Spring-time  song  is  hushed; 

No  Summer  comes  again, 
To  tune  with  joy  the  "  harp  of  thousand  strings;" 
Its  chords  once  broken,  will  but  pour  the  strain, 

That  sighs  for  faded  things  ! 


And  'mid  rejoicing  scenes, 
It  stands  alone — like  some  death-stricken-flower, 
Where  opening  buds  and  fragrant  evergreens, 
Enrich  the  summer  bower. 
June  1st,  1841. 
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JACK     PURCEL     AND     THE     CROWS 


AN  IRISH   SKETCH. 


BY    MRS.    S.    C.    HALL,    OF    LONDON. 


Jack  Purcel  was  a  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  ab- 
surdity, cunning  and  simplicity — a  compound  of  Na- 
ture and  Art — and  sometimes  Nature  without  Art — 
stringing  truisms  on  so  slender  a  thread,  that  it  broke 
before  his  work  was  finished,  and  then  laughing  at  his 
own  mistakes. 

At  times  you  felt  inclined  to  believe  him  a  rational, 
a  deeply  thinking  creature — almost  a  philosopher — 
and  you  listened  to  the  wisdom  that  fell  from  his 
lips — when  lo  ! — a  sudden  change  would  force  upon 
you  the  conviction  that  the  poor  fellow  was  "  only  a 
fool." 

It  might  be  that  both  conclusions  were  too  rapidly 
drawn.  I  certainly  do  not  pretend  to  define  what 
Jack  Purcel  was,  or  was  not ;  I  only  mean  to  record 
what  he  said  and  did — he  being  what  in  Ireland  is 
termed  "  a  natural" — one  in  whom,  the  lamp  of  rea- 
son, if  it  burn  at  all,  has  never  been  trimmed  or  gar- 
nished. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  natural  ?"  I  once  in- 
quired of  an  old  woman.     She  replied — 

"  A  natural  is  it  ? — Why  thin,  as  a  body  may  say, 
it's  just  one  that's  half  saved" 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  by  '  half  saved.' " 
"Ah  thin  it's  a  natural!" 

Jack  Purcel  was  called  a  natural,  and  he  knew 
it,  and  used  to  pun  thereon,  saying  "  it  was  better  to 
be  a  natural  than  wnnatural,  which  many  people 
that  warn't  naturals  were."  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  fan- 
tastic looking  creature,  whose  clothes  were  most  mi- 
raculously kept  together,  being  a  heap  of  threads  and 
patches,  stitched  here  and  there  with  pack-thread 
or  twine.  Still  Jack  generally  managed  to  have 
a  clean  shirt,  and  moreover  took  as  much  pleasure 
in  arranging  his  hair,  as  if  he  were  a  young  girl ;  and 
it  fell  on  either  side  of  his  pale  lank  visage,  in  a  way 
that  would  charm  the  hearts  of  our  modern  artists. 
The  peculiarity  of  Jack's  attire,  however,  was  in  a 
sort  of  conical  cap  which  he  formed  of  crows'  fea- 
thers, and  which  he  designated  his  helmet,  and  called 
upon  every  one  to  admire. 

"  For  shame,  Jack,  to  kill  the  poor  birds  and  then 
steal  their  feathers." 

"  Me  kill ! — Me  !" — he  would  exclaim,  as  was  his 
constant  habit  when  excited,  and  this  observation 
was  certain  to  agitate  him. — "  Me  kill  any  thing  ! — 
Me ! — who  knows  life,  feels  life,  loves  life  ! — Me 
take  life  from  any  living  thing! — Me — oh  yarra! 
yarra  wirras  thruel — Me? — oh  das  deelish  avour- 
neen ! — or  steal — is  it  me — shath  ! — shath  ! — it's 
enough  to  set  me  dancin'  mad  to  hear  the  likes ! — 
Oh  the  fine  handsome  black  birdeens  that  knows  the 
paths  in  the  air,  while  mighty  knowledgeable  men 
can  hardly  find  them  on  the  earth — the  beautiful 
crows — they  know  the  differ — they  know  me,  and  I 
know  them  and  their  language  !  Ah!  ah  ! — caw  they 
go,  and  down  comes  a  feather ! — '  That  for  you, 
Jack' — down  it  comes — a  token  of  good  will — a 
coal  black  feather  to  Jack  Purcel  from  the  king  of 
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the  crows ! — Fine  birds  they  are — wise  birds — did 
you  never  hear  their  prayers  ? — I  did.  Just  when  the 
grey  light  comes  stealing  out  of  heaven,  the  old 
king  crow — he  that  rests  in  the  tall  fir  tree — caws 
to  his  queen — the  old  queen — and  then  to  his  people, 
and  then  they  shake  the  dew  off  their  feathers,  and 
trim  their  wings,  and  then  they  rise,  as  one  bird,  in 
the  air,  and  pray." 

"  And  what  do  they  say,  Jack  ?~" 

"  May  be  they  wouldn't  like  me  to  tell,  but  I'll  tell 
you — I  don't  mind  telling  you,  for  you  feed  the  small 
singing  birds.  They  pray  to  be  kept  from  the  sins 
of  man ;  they  pray  for  plinty,  and  for  peace.  They're 
the  rale  United  Irishmen — the  black-bands  of  the 
air.  I  love  the  crows. — Hurra  for  the  crows — the 
coal  black  crows !" 

And  then  he  would  wave  his  feather-helmet,  and 
shout  and  dance. 

Poor  Jack  Purcel  was  kind  to  every  living  thing ; 
but  his  heart  was  in  our  rookery,  a  square  field, 
mid  way  up  the  avenue  that  was  filled  with  tall  fir 
trees,  planted  before  it  was  imagined  that  trees  would 
grow  so  near  the  sea.  There,  a  colony  of  rooks  had 
established  themselves — long,  long  before  I  was  born, 
and  there  they  were  suffered  to  remain  unmolested ; 
but  as  the  young  plantations  grew  up  about  the  house, 
the  rooks  wished  to  emigrate,  and  while  the  denizens 
of  their  old  world  remained  at  home,  they  drove 
the  young  birds  to  the  plantations,  and  here  a  war 
of  extermination  was  commenced  against  them. 
Nests,  eggs,  and  birds  were  destroyed  with  impunity, 
and  poor  Jack  was  in  a  state  of  frenzy.  He  used  to 
go  about  with  his  bosom  crammed  full  of  young  crows 
and  crow's  eggs,  that  he  had  saved  from  the  fangs 
of  the  gardener's  boys — and  "keen"  over  his  fa- 
vourites when  they  died  as  if  he  had  lost  his  dearest 
relative. 

"  A  thin,  it's  little  yer  mother  thought  whin  she 
lined  yer  nest,  and  rocked  with  the  storm  over  the 
wonderful  shell  that  held  ye — ye  poor  birdeens — it's 
little  she  thought  the  end  you'd  come  to,  ye  innocent 
craythurs.  Ah  God  help  us !  we're  all  born — but  those 
not  dead,  don't  know  what's  before  them — and  so 
best — and  sure  the  hand  that  made  desolate  yer  nest, 
may  stretch  out  for  food  yet,  and  have  none  to  get. 

"  When  the  Almighty  made  Paradise  and  put  the 
holy  saints  in  it,  and  beasts  and  things  to  cover  the 
earth,  he  set  the  trees  to  shelter  them,  and  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  birds  of  the  air — he  made  both  the  one  and 
the  other;  but  man  is  so  unjust,  birdeen  agra  bawn! 
that  he  says,  '  I  will  have  all  the  tree,  though  I  havn't 
the  skill  to  build  a  nest  in  it,  and  am  obligated  to  live 
in  a  mud  house  under  it,  still  you  sha'n't  enjoy  what 
I  can't,  because  I  am  a  man,  and  you  are  a  bird — 
that's  man's  justice,  birdeen  a  lanan." — And  so  he 
would  go  on  for  half  the  length  of  a  spring  day, 
mingling  wisdom  and  folly  together,  as  I  never  heard 
them  mingled  since.  Whenever  I  see  a  rook  now — 
and  sometimes  those  that  roost  in  the  old  trees  at 
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Lord  Holland's,  or  the  still  older  I  believe,  at  the 
Bishop's  Palace  of  Falham,  wing  over  our  garden, 
I  think  of  poor  Jack  Purcel,  who  interested  me  when 
a  child  in  their  movements. 

Valentine's  day,  he  always  made  his  quarters  good 
close  to  the  gateway  that  led  into  the  rookery.  He 
gave  names  to  particular  crows,  and  affirmed  that  he 
knew  them  all.  As  the  season  advanced,  woe  to  the 
urchin  who  attempted  to  ascend  a  tree,  or  pelt  a  crow; 
and  Jack  would  watch  the  birds  coming  and  going  as 
a  mother  does  the  coming  and  going  of  her  beloved 
children.  When  he  saw  a  steady  pair  wheel  off  to 
seek  food  for  their  young,  he  would  stand  under  the 
tree,  and  sing  and  talk  as  much  nursery  nonsense  to 
the  nestlings  as  would  delight  a  parish  full  of  nurses. 
If  the  birds  made  a  great  clamour,  or  as  he  called  it 
a  "  bobbery,"  he  would  grub  up  a  handful  of  earth- 
worms, ascend  the  tree,  imitate  the  voice  of  the  parent 
crows  in  a  most  laughable  manner,  and  having  fed 
the  young,  descend  with  the  agility  of  a  squirrel,  and 
then  with  great  gravity  inform  the  old  rooks,  on  their 
return,  of  the  benefit  he  had  conferred  upon  their  off- 
spring. 

I  remember  asking  him,  somewhat  foolishly,  one 
morning — "  If  the  crows  prayed  more  on  Sundays, 
than  any  other  day?" 

"  No,  miss,"  replied  Jack,  "  they  pray  as  much 
every  day,  as  Christians  do  on  Sunday."  Long  ob- 
servation had  taught  him  which  way  the  rooks  would 
return  after  a  predatory  excursion,  and  it  was  no  un- 
usual thing  for  Jack  Purcel  to  go  and  meet  them  and 
shout  and  dance  when  the  dark  flock  came  in  sight. 
In  winter,  he  never  asked  for  food  or  raiment  for 
himself,  but  begged  unceasingly  for  the  crows,  and 
if  refused  by  the  servants,  would  appeal  to  the  master. 

"  They  have,"  said  he,  on  one  occasion,  "  a  ten- 
ant's right — they  war  bred,  born,  and  reared  on  yer 
honor's  estate ;  and  more,  they  have  a  right  to  la- 
bourers' wages,  for  they  destroyed  the  grub  that 
would  have  destroyed  the  grain." 

I  have  only  hinted  at  his  fondness  for,  and  kindness 
to  all  things  living ;  but  sometimes  a  terrible  war 
disturbed  his  mind  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do,  under 
particular  circumstances.  Jack  was  a  great  mar-plot. 
If  snares  were  set  by  the  gardeners  or  gamekeepers 
for  vermin,  Jack  Purcel  was  sure  to  defeat  their  in- 
tentions by  destroying  the  snares ;  and  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  the  cook  to  find  the  chickens,  set 
apart  in  a  particular  coop  for  immediate  use,  at  liberty; 
and  yet,  when  they  were  cooked  Jack  would  eat 
them.  He  was  often  upbraided  with  that  inconsist- 
ency, but  only  replied  with  his  usual  half  laugh — half 
shout. 

Once,  having  detected  a  weasel,  at  the  instant  it 
had  pounced  upon  a  poor  rabbit,  and  having  made 
prisoners  of  them  both,  one  under  one  arm,  and  the 
other  under  the  other,  he  did  not  exactly  know  how 
to  act. 

After  much  deliberation,  he  let  the  rabbit  go  in  a 
clover  field;  and  then  sitting  down  in  his  favourite 
rookery,  despite  the  creature's  struggles,  he  extracted 


the  weazel's  teeth  with  an  old  penknife,  and  then,  as 
we  told  him,  left  the  animal  to  starve. 

"  Well !"  said  he,  "  the  times  are  bad,  and  when 
all's  said  and  done,  the  Irish  weazel  wont  be  worse 
off  than  the  Irish  poor.  Cock  him  up  with  fresh  meat" 

It  was  always  pleasant  to  meet  Jack  in  the  country 
roads  and  bohreens,*  for  he  was  certain  to  say  some- 
thing quaint  or  strange. 

One  evening  we  found  him  gathering  wild  flowers. 
"  Here !"  he  exclaimed,  "  isn't  this  daisy  the  very 
moralt  of  Mary  Moore,  with  her  round  white  starry 
face,  and  yalla  breast  knot  ? — And  this — this  little 
'  blue  forget-me- never,'  that's  my  mother — my  own 
mother  that's  in  heaven — they  put  her  in  the  Abbey- 
yard,  and  say  she's  in  heaven.  '  The  forget-me-never' 
grows  round  her  grave — over  where  she's  laid — and 
there  are  her  eyes,  sure  enough.  Here's  the  tansey — 
the  bitter  tansey — that's  Molly  the  Cook — Molly  the 
Cook,  of  a  fast  day,  in  a  black  lent,  when  she  smells 
the  meat  and  can't  eat  it — can't  eat  it — can't  eat  it  1" 
And  the  idea  of  the  cook  being  unable  to  partake 
of  the  savoury  messes  she  took  so  much  pleasure  to 
prepare,  was  too  much  for  his  imagination.  He  would 
toss  the  flowers  in  the  air,  and  then  fling  up  his  fea- 
ther-cap, and  shout  his  wild  senseless  joy. 

Time  passed  on,  and  I  left  that  part  of  the  world, 
never  to  return  to  it  but  as  a  visiter;  and  modern 
improvement  decreed  that  the  old  rookery  should  be 
uprooted.  This  was  sorrowful  news  to  poor  Jack 
Purcel,  who  first  prayed  against  such  a  course,  and 
then  preached  against  it,  long  and  loudly.  Of  course, 
the  poor  natural's  remonstrances  were  made  in  vain, 
but  the  dispersing  of  the  colony,  and  the  noise  of  the 
woodman's  axe  had  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that 
like  a  turbulent  child,  he  was  locked  up  until  all  was 
over.  Jack  managed  to  make  his  escape  at  the  mo- 
ment the  last  tree  was  felled — the  very  tree  which  he 
used  to  call  "  King  Crow's  Palace."  Mounting  upon 
the  pier  beneath  which  he  had  so  often  sheltered,  he 
looked  upon  the  felled  timber — the  half  uprooted 
stumps — the  crushed  and  mutilated  boughs,  with  an 
expression  of  the  most  intense  anguish.  It  was  even- 
ing, and  the  poor  rooks  hovered  like  a  pall  about  their 
once  loved  home. 

«  Hear  me,  birdeens !"  exclaimed  Jack  Purcel,  with 
his  usual  extravagant  action,  "  Hear  me — the  time 
isn't  far  off,  when  he  who  has  turned  the  black 
bands  from  their  ould  castles,  will  have  no  more  call 
to  the  land  he  now  stands  on,  than  you  have  to  what 
you  hang  over  at  this  minute,  nor  so  much — you'll 
be  the  best  off  then,  birds  of  the  air — he  can't  hinder 
ye  from  that — you'll  be  as  free  of  the  air  as  ever, 
when  he  wont  have  a  foot  of  land  to  call  his  own." 
********* 

The  estate  very  soon  changed  masters,  and  the 
poor  people  talk  of  Jack  Purcel's  prophecy  to  this 
day.  There  is  a  proverb  also  current  amongst  them, 
when  speaking  of  people  being  very  much  attached, 
they  say,  "  As  fond  of  each  other  as  Jack  Purcel  and 
the  Crows." 

*  Lanes.  f  Picture. 
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PHYSICAL   AND   MORAL   QUALITIES. 


There  are  forces  in  all  bodies,  some  of  which  cause 
them  to  unite,  and  others  to  separate.  We  call  these 
attraction,  affinity,  adhesion,  repulsion,  reaction,  re- 
sistance ;  but  when  applied  to  sentient  beings,  we  vary 


the  names,  and  denote  the  same  qualities  by  the  words 
love,  friendship,  sympathy,  hatred,  enmity,  and  anti- 
pathy; and  we  say  in  comnon  language  that  the  former 
belong  to  physical,  and  the  latter  to  moral  beings. 
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IN   TWO   CANTOS. 


BY       MISS       ELEANOR       ALLEN. 


[Concluded  from  p.  188.] 
Now  drench'd  in  blood,  beneath  the  walls  engage 
The  warring  hosts,  with  more  than  mortal  rage. 
To  reach  the  gates  the  furious  throng  essay, 
With  rocks  and  arms,  the  foe  disputes  their  way. 
O'er  heaps  of  slain  the  fierce  battalions  close, 
Throngs  press  on  throngs,  and  hosts  on  hosts  oppose. 
Pelides  leads  the  foremost  phalanx  on, 
The  first,  the  bravest  of  the  Argive  throng. 
As  now  he  thunders  through  the  ranks  of  fight, 
The  Phrygian  maid  arrests  his  wond'ring  sight; 
On  Ilion's  walls  the  royal  dame  appears 
Her  dark  plumes  waving  'midst  a  grove  of  spears. 
Who?— who  is  she!  with  helm  and  lance  array'd, 
To  those  around,  the  Phtbian  hero  said. 
'Tis  Polyxena,  fairest  of  her  race, 
With  charms  celestial,  and  superior  grace, 
While  crowds  of  suitors  at  her  palace  wait, 
She  scorns  their  passion,  and  declines  their  state. 
The  list'ning  chief  his  rising  love  suppress'd, 
And  thus  his  words  to  Ithacus  address'd. 
Let  us  return;  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
'Midst  sable  clouds  its  western  course  has  run. 
The  Greeks  fatigued,  shun  now  the  thickest  war, 
Our  panting  coursers  scarce  can  wheel  the  car. 
Back  to  the  shore  let  chiefs  and  men  repair, 
A  night  of  rest  should  soothe  a  day  of  care. 
Pelides  ceased  ;  him  Ithacus  approved, 
And  from  the  field  the  Grecian  warriors  moved. 
The  chiefs  renown'd,  within  the  fleet  retire, 
And  to  the  gods  ascends  the  sacred  fire. 
Far  from  the  rest,  Tydeus'  son  beheld 
The  stern  Achilles  resting  on  his  shield, 
His  brow  contracted,  on  his  arm  reclin'd, 
Was  but  the  mirror  of  his  troubled  mind. 
Say  what  sad  omens  does  thy  fancy  yield, 
O  first  in  council,  as  most  brave  in  field  ! 
What  means  the  rolling  of  thy  restless  eye? 
What  new-born  danger  does  its  light  descry? 
His  brother  chiefs  why  should  Achilles  shun, 
Why  scorn  their  converse  when  their  toils  are  done? 
Tydides  thu9 ;  to  him  the  Greek  replied, 
Charge  not  Pelides  with  disdainful  pride, 
He  who  at  morn  nor  fight  nor  fear  could  move, 
Must  own  the  power  of  all  subduing  love. 
A  Phrygian  maid,  of  royal  Priam's  race, 
With  charms  celestial,  and  with  matchless  grace, 
On  Ilion's  walls  these  wond'ring  eyes  beheld 
With  burnish'd  helmet  and  refulgent  shield. 
The  Trojan  maid  Achilles'  heart  has  won, 
And  her's  the  conquest  of  the  goddess'  son. 
Thus  spoke  the  chief;  Tydeus'  valiant  son 
Fill'd  with  surprise,  impatient  thus  begun. 
Bravest  of  Greeks!  my  doubting  mind  relieve, 
And  tell — oh,  tell  me  !  do  mine  ears  deceive? 
Wouldst  thou,  the  hope,  the  stay  of  injur'd  Greece 
Insure  thy  love,  by  base,  inglorious  peace  ? 
Or,  would  Achilles  furious  seek  the  war, 
Hurl  high  his  lance,  and  wheel  his  rapid  car, 
Still  wave  his  falchion  o'er  th'  embattled  field, 
'Till  Phrygia's  sons  and  Phrygia's  king  shall  yield, 
Then  claim  from  Argive  as  his  lawful  prize, 
Fair  Polyxena,  with  her  beaming  eyes? 


Oh,  sage  rever'd  !  he  answer'd,  ever  just. 

When  gods  desert  'tis  vain  in  arms  to  trust, 

Our  bravest  ranks  by  dauntless  foes  are  slain, 

Our  lifeless  squadrons  strew  the  ensanguined  plain. 

Celestial  aid  the  fearless  Trojans  boast 

Repel  our  forces  and  maintain  their  post; 

Let  us  to  Priam's  court  a  herald  send, 

Proclaim  a  truce,  and  thus  let  conflict  end. 

Thus  spoke  the  Greek;  for  love  bjts  soul  possess'd, 

And  quench'd  ambition  in  the  hero's  breast. 

But  whilst  he  thus  his  troubled  thought  disclos'd, 

The  list'ning  chiefs  around  in  circles  clos'd. 

Stern  Agamemnon  then  the  silence  broke, 

Black  and  inr.ens'd,  to  Thetis'  son  he  spoke : 

Shall  we,  inglorious,  leave  the  Trojan  field  ? 

Shall  we  to  Troy  the  beauteous  Helen  yield, 

Shall  Ilion's  sons  enjoy  the  prize  in  peace, 

And  treasures  ravish'd  from  Imperial  Greece? 

No  aid  we  ask,  no  armies  seek  from  thee, 

Thyself  and  forces  to  return  are  free. 

We  scorn  thy  counsel,  and  resolve  to  gain 

Or  death,  or  glory  on  the  Trojan  plaim 

Thy  country's  honour  is  too  dearly  bought, 

Thy  life  the  first,  and  Greece  thy  second  thought. 

Though  free  from  danger  in  thy  wide  domain, 

There  scorn  shall  mark  thee  and  eternal  shame. 

Pelides  heard;  with  these  reproaches  stung, 

Quick  from  his  shield  with  dreadful  ire  he  sprung, 

Threw  back  his  helm,  and  to  Atrides  cried: 

111  fits  it  thee,  superiors  to  deride ! 

Thy  hase  delight  to  roam  from  shore  to  shore, 

(Neglecting  thine)  to  drench  whole  realms  in  gore. 

Thy  heart  a  stranger  to  the  charms  of  peace, 

Would  still  involve  in  war  despairing  Greece, 

With  lance  as  purple  as  Scamander's  flood, 

Will  naught  appease  thee  but  old  Priam's  blood  ; 

Must  all  his  race  to  glut  thy  vengeance  fall, 

Tho'  treaty  proffer'd  and  return  of  spoil? 

Its  savage  thirst  can  not  thy  soul  restrain 

As  long  as  victims  or  e'en  life  remain  ? 

Suppress  thy  rage!  the  wise  Ulysses  cried, 

Oh  chiefs  beloved  ! — alike  thy  country's  pride. 

More  noble  cares  should  Grecian  minds  engage, 

111  fits  it  heroes  wars  of  words  to  wage. 

He  said:  when  o'er  the  throng  grim  Ajax  rose, 

Thus  from  the  Greek,  the  easy  accent  flows. 

Ye  warriors  hear  !  if  soon  our  toils  must  cease, 

Be  this  the  treaty,  these  the  terms  of  peace. 

Let  Argive  Helen  be  by  Troy  restor'd, 

To  injur'd  Menelaus,  her  rightful  lord. 

An  hundred  slaves  let  lawless  Ilion  bring 

With  treasures  ravished  from  the  Spartan  king; 

A  thousand  steeds  let  Troy  to  Hellas  give 

And  fifty  chariots  let  the  Greeks  receive. 

The  warriors  heard  ;  no  voice  the  silence  broke 

'Till  aged  Nestor  thus  experienced  spoke:  » 

Heroes  of  Troy!  for  nine  long  years  we've  striven 

'Gainst  Troy  and  Priam,  and  the  pow'rs  of  heaven, 

Our  shields  are  broken,  and  our  armour  bent, 

Shrunk  are  our  forms,  with  toil  our  strength  is  spent. 

In  vain  our  altars  smoke,  our  prayers  ascend, 

If  Phrygian  walls  the  thunderer  Jove  defend. 

If  to  our  terms  the  lawless  foe  shall  yield, 
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Then  let  us  hasten  from  the  Trojan  field. 

To  Priam's  court  a  trusty  herald  send, 

Proclaim  a  truce,  and  thus  the  conflict  end. 

Thus  spoke  the  sage  ;  impatient  at  the  sound, 

Tydides  rose,  and  thus  to  those  around: 

Oh  chiefs  and  warriors!  if  your  minds  agree, 

The  task  of  herald  shall  devolve  on  me. 

His  words  at  once'the  willing  Greeks  approv'd, 

And  from  the  ship  the  daring  Argive  mov'd. 

Meantime,  o'er  all  night  spread  her  sable  wing, 

And  cares  and  doubts  possess'd  the  Phrygian  king. 

With  woes  o'ercome,  the  anxious  Priam  sate 

By  chiefs  surrounded,  in  the  rooms  of  state. 

When,  as  they  stood,  by  Dardan  warriors  led, 

With  haughty  mien,  came  stately  Diomed ; 

Along  the  hall  with  rapid  stride  he  pac'd, 

With  crest  of  sable,  and  with  helm  unbrac'd. 

Monarch  rever'd  !  wide  Phrygia's  lawful  king! 

Truce  from  Achaia  does  Tydides  bring, 

The  sons  of  Hellas  would  the  contest  cease, 

But  mark  the  treaty — hear  the  teims  of  peace1 

Let  Argive  Helen  be  by  Troy  restor'd, 

To  martial  Menelaus,  her  rightful  lord  ; 

An  hundred  slaves  let  wealthy  Ilion  bring, 

With  treasures,  ravish'd  from  the  Spartan  king: 

A  thousand  steeds  let  Troy  to  Hellas  give, 

And  fifty  chariots  let  the  Greeks  receive. 

If  to  these  terms  thyself  and  warriors  yield, 

Then  will  the  Grecians,  peaceful,  leave  the  field. 

When  Xanthus'  stream  flames  with  the  morrow's  sun, 

An  humble  suitor  will  Pelides  come, 

For  Polyxena,  fairest  of  her  race, 

With  charms  celestial,  and  superior  grace; 

But  if  rejected  is  our  proffer'd  peace, 

On  Priam's  race  shall  ills  on  ills  increase ; 

The  wrath  of  Hellas'  sons  shall  ne'er  be  staid, 

'Till  Phrygia's  lofty  tow'rs  in  dust  are  laid. 

Thus  spoke  the  Greek ;  the  angry  monarch  cried, 

Forbear  1  Forbear!  imperious  Diomed; 

Threat  not  old  Priam  in  his  regal  halls, 

As  heaven  decrees,  so  Ilion  stands  or  falls. 

Tho'  Hector's  blood  Achilles'  lance  has  stain'd, 

A  thousand  Hectors  from  his  lance  remain'd. 

No  threats  they  fear,  no  leagues  they  seek  with  Greece, 

But  since  she  proffers,  they  would  combat  cease. 

Ere  Pbcebus'  rays  shall  gild  Scamander's  tide 

The  chiefs  of  Phrygia  shall  the  terms  decide  ; 

A  Trojan  herald  they  to  Greece  will  send, 

The  war  continue,  or  its  dangers  end. 

The  night  is  far  advanc'd,  refresh  thy  soul, 

Our  guest  remaining,  with  the  generous  bowl. 

The  regal  fare,  the  Greek  refus'd  in  haste, 

And  from  the  hall  in  sullen  state  he  pac'd. 

Long  in  debate,  th'  assembled  chiefs  remain'd, 

When  to  the  rest  Anchises'  son  exclaim'd : 

And  must  this  direful  contest  still  be  wag'd, 

Will  wrath  celestial  never  be  assuag'd? 

How  long  shall  Greece  besiege  the  Dardan  wall, 

How  many  heroes  yet  for  Troy  must  fall? 

Peace  !  Priam  cried,  nor  tempt  the  powers  above, 

Enough  we've  suffer'd  from  the  wrath  of  Jove, 

Perhaps,  relenting,  they  this  peace  intend 

Our  state  to  save,  and  all  its  sorrows  end. 

The  slaves  demanded,  let  the  Greeks  receive, 

And  steeds  and  chariots  let  the  Trojans  give ; 

The  Spartan  queen,  alone  to  us  remain, 

On  these  conditions  we  from  war  refrain. 

Thus  spoke  the  monarch  ;  iEneas  replied, 

Heroes  of  Troy!  thy  bleeding  country's  pride, 

Not  long  can  we  the  Grecian  hosts  sustain, 

Or  face  their  squadrons  on  yon  crimson'd  plain. 

Say!  why  not  counsel  Helen  to  release, 

The  beauteous  Spartan  sighs  for  distant  Greece? 

Not  hers  the  wish  on  Phrygian  shores  to  stay, 

E'en  now  to  Sparta  would  she  fain  away. 

Back  to  her  realms  let  us  the  Argive  send, 

At  once  our  toils,  at  once  our  labours  end. 


Thus  Venus'  son;  the  angry  Paris  said, 

Be  not  too  eager  to  return  the  maid. 

Let  stern  Pelides  if  your  minds  incline, 

Wed  first  the  Phrygian  at  Apollo's  shrine. 

The  chiefs  agree ;  and  thus  their  councils  end, 

And  straight  a  herald  to  the  Greeks  they  send. 

Meanwhile  Aurora,  in  her  golden  car, 

'Mid  roseate  clouds,  comes  glorious  from  afar. 

The  blue  Scamander  sports  in  liquid  fire, 

And  from  the  earth  the  shades  of  night  retire. 

Now  stern  Minerva  leaves  the  azure  skies, 

To  Priam's  court  the  vengeful  goddess  flies. 

Fearing  lest  Venus,  with  persuasive  art, 

Should  incline  the  thunderer  to  the  Trojans'  part, 

Resolves  that  Paris,  with  a  treacherous  hand, 

Shall  slay  the  leader  of  the  Phthian  band, 

And  Greece  and  Heaven,  provok'd  anew,  destroy 

The  faithless  sons  of  far  extending  Troy. 

She  Paris  seeks,  but  with  a  borrow'd  mien, 

In  form  and  vesture  as  the  Cyprian  queen. 

Far  from  the  rest,  she  found  the  chief  retired, 

And  with  deceiving  words  the  hero  fir'd. 

Mortal  belov'd  !  celestial  Venus'  care 

T'  avenge  thy  country,  now  at  once  prepare. 

Haste!  Haste  thee,  Paris  !  String  thy  polish'd  bow, 

Then  to  Apollo's  sacred  temple  go. 

There,  'neath  the  shade  of  Phcebus'  image  wait, 

'Till  Peleus'  son  appears  in  regal  state. 

At  the  stern  Greek  thy  well-aim'd  arrow  send, 

The  gods  will  guide  it,  and  thy  sorrows  end. 

E'en  now  Achilles  and  the  chiefs  await 

The  Trojan  warriors  at  the  Scsan  gate. 

He,  always  conqueror  in  the  varying  fight, 

Waits  there  impatient  for  the  nuptial  rite. 

Thus  Pallas  spoke ;  Paris  no  longer  staid, 

His  martial  form  in  polish'd  mail  array'd, 

He  seiz'd  his  bow,  two  feather'd'  shafts  he  takes, 

Then,  cautious,  hastens,  to  the  palace  gates. 

Through  the  long  streets,  with  beating  heart  ho  goes, 

In  thought  all  scan  him — each  his  project  knows. 

Arriv'd  at  length,  where  Phcebus'  temple  shone, 

(A  frowning  pile,  majestic  and  alone,) 

Awhile  he  linger'd  at  its  portals  wide,' 

Such  wealth  was  there,  so  many  kingdoms'  pride. 

Of  polish'd  marble  was  the  swelling  dome, 

Here  diamonds  flash'd,  and  there  the  ruby  shone. 

The  structure  vast  an  hundred  columns  uphold, 

Of  brass  resplendent  and  refulgent  gold. 

With  noiseless  step  the  Phrygian  hurries  on, 

Where  stern  Apollo  frowns  in  Parian  stone. 

Screen'd  in  the  shade,  the  Dardan  hero  waits 

The  joyful  train,  now  shouting  at  the  gates. 

First  came  the  priest,  in  sacred  vestments  dress'd, 

His  reverend  head  with  holy  fillets  grac'd. 

With  eyes  dejected,  and  with  mournful  mien, 

Next  came  the  fairest  of  the  Trojan  train, 

Fair  Polyxena ;  loose  her  vestments  stream'd 

In  waving  folds,  and  wanton'd  in  the  wind. 

Her  raven  hair  a  myrtle  garland  bound, 

And  fragrant  flowers  the  twining  chaplet  crown'd. 

The  fair  Laodice,  and  royal  train, 

Attend  the  princess  to  the  Trojan  fane. 

With  nodding  plumes,  proud,  rising  o'er  the  rest, 

Pelides  came,  his  polished  helm  unbrac'd. 

Vulcanian  arms  the  mighty  Greek  enclose, 

A  purple  mantle  o'er  his  armour  flows. 

With  snowy  crest,  the  brave  Tydides  shone, 

The  mail-clad  iEneas,  and  grim  Telamon. 

Then  Agathon,  with  youthful  Pyrrhus  came, 

In  years  they  differ'd,  but  in  mind  the  same. 

Meanwhile,  the  priest  the  guardian  powers  implor'd, 

His  tribute  offer'd,  and  libations  pour'd. 

Around  the  fane,  the  Grecian  warriors  stand 

In  sullen  silence,  a  majestic  band. 

Whilst  screen'd  from  sight,  beneath  the  Lycian  god, 

With  bended  bow  the  youthful  Paris  stood. 

His  arrow  thrice  the  doubtful  Trojan  aim'd, 
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And  thrice  its  flight  with  trembling  hand  restrain'd  ; 

When  o'er  his  mind,  with  sudden  impress,  came 

His  bleeding  country,  and  great  Hector  slain, 

The  mournful  Helen  to  the  Greeks  restor'd, 

The  vengeful  fury  of  her  injur'd  lord. 

Quick  from  his  hand  the  thirsting  weapon  fled, 

By  Pallas  urg'd,  with  silent  course  it  sped, 


Where  Peleus'son  rose  tow'ring  o'er  the  train, 
With  fatal  force,  the  shaft  unerring  came, 
Deep  in  his  heel,  it  drank  the  crimson  tide, 
And  spouting  gore  the  marble  pavement  dy'd. 
The  fatal  Parens  cut  the  silken  thread, 
And  his  soul  wanders  in  the  Stygian  shade. 


Written  for  the  Lady's  Book. 
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BY   MRS.  SARAH  J.  HALE. 


"  How  shall  I  begin  the  work  of  educating  my  chil- 
dren ?  I  read  every  thing  I  can  find  on  the  subject ; 
but  there  are  few  rules  for  every  day  conduct  given. 
Almost  every  writer  on  education  is  content  with 
laying  down  general  principles,  and  except  that  I  have 
found,  occasionally,  a  few  practical  directions  in  the 
'  Editors'  Table'  of  the  '  Lady's  Book,'  on  the  train- 
ing  of  girls,  I  am  left  entirely  to  my  own  judgment 
respecting  the  manner  of  carrying  out  education.  I 
want  more  particular  directions.  I  want  a  daily 
course  of  conduct  pointed  out,  by  which  I  can  make 
my  daughters  (I  have  six)  healthy  as  well  as  intelli- 
gent, and  happy  as  well  as  good.  Pray  give  some- 
thing on  the  subject  in  your  next  number."  Such 
was  the  substance  of  a  letter  we  received  a  few  days 
since,  signed — "  A  Mother." 

Gladly  would  we  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
writer,  were  it  in  our  power.  It  is  not,  however, 
possible  to  give  specific  rules  for  the  daily  course  of 
training  a  family  of  children.  General  axioms  must 
be  varied  to  meet  particular  cases;  and  the  mother 
will  often  find  it  necessary  to  exercise  her  own  skill 
and  judgment  either  in  applying  or  modifying  such 
rules  as  are  considered  most  important.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  mind  and  heart  cannot  be  as  easily 
learned  as  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  fruit ;  nor 
will  the  tempers  of  our  children  be,  like  the  tempera- 
ture of  our  rooms,  always  regulated  by  the  same 
means.  The  mother  must  study,  not  books  or  rules, 
so  much  as  the  temperament  and  disposition  of  her 
children,  and  the  effects  which  her  treatment  and  the 
circumstances  that  surround  her  and  them  produce, 
day  by  day,  on  their  feelings  and  characters. 

Her  motto  must  be,  watch  and  pray  and  never 
despair.  In  physical  education,  however,  specific  rules 
may  be  applied,  and  these  have  great  influence  on  the 
mind  and  heart,  as  well  as  constitution.  We  think, 
too,  that  this  department  of  training  children  is,  in 
our  country,  more  neglected  than  any  other.  We 
lately  met  with  a  little  book,  written  by  a  physician 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  which  contained  many  sensible 
observations,  as  Scotch  works  usually  do.  It  was 
entitled — 

RULES    FOR    INVIGORATING    THE    CONSTITUTION, 

and  as  we  believe  it  has  never  been  republished  in 
America,  we  will  give  a  few  extracts,  containing 
some  of  the  most  important  rules,  such  as  our  cor- 
respondent seems  to  desire. 

"  In  the  first  place,  females,  from  their  earliest 
years,  should  be  allowed  those  sports  and  amusements 
in  the  open  air,  so  necessary  to  a  proper  develop- 
ment of  their  bodies,  and  which  are  now  confined 
entirely  to  boys.  Instead  of  being  compelled  to  walk 
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demurely  with  measured  steps,  like  so  many  matrons, 
they  should  be  encouraged  in  running  and  romping 
even,  at  suitable  times;  and  that  the  motions  of  their 
limbs  may  be  unconstrained,  their  dress  should  be 
always  loose  and  easy. 

"  Until  girls  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  play  in  the  open  air  at  least  six 
hours  every  day,  when  the  season  and  weather  will 
permit.  They  should  be  allowed  to  run,  leap,  throw 
the  ball,  and  play  at  battledore,  as  they  please.  All 
these  exercises  call  the  different  muscles  into  action, 
strengthen  the  limbs,  and  impart  a  healthy  tone  to 
the  different  organs;  the  blood  circulates  freely,  the 
nervous  system  is  invigorated,  and  the  redundant 
fluids  are  driven  off  by  perspiration.  The  most  suit- 
able dress  is  unquestionably  that  which  is  called 
Turkish,  consisting  of  pantalettes  or  trowsers,  and  a 
short  frock  (the  latter  to  be  brought  up  sufficiently 
high  on  the  bosom  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  the 
shoulders)  and  the  covering  for  the  head  should  be 
light  and  cool — a  straw  hat  answers  the  purpose  very 
well. 

"  They  should  never  be  confined  to  their  tasks 
more  than  six  hours  a  day,  and  I  am  confident  they 
will  learn  more  in  that  time,  if  properly  managed, 
than  they  will  in  twelve,  without  sufficient  exercise. 
Make  it  your  own  case;  can  you  spend  even  eight 
hours  a  day  in  study  to  any  profit  ?  I  think  not. 
The  mind  becomes  weary,  and  then  nothing  is  re- 
tained. How  then  can  you  suppose  that  the  expand- 
ing faculties  of  children  can  be  constantly  exercised 
for  that  length  of  time  to  advantage  ?  Depend  upon  it, 
too  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  minds 
of  children,  and  too  little  to  their  bodies.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me,  or  suspect  me  of  undervaluing  the 
former,  or  over-rating  the  latter.  Certainly  the  first  can 
never  make  us  happy  in  this  world  without  the  second. 
I  mean  simply,  that  parents  are  too  fond  of  forcing 
genius  at  an  early  age,  and  thus  ruining  the  health. 
Lwish  to  show  that  neither  should  be  neglected,  and 
that  the  perfect  development  of  the  one  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  that  of  the  other.  And  I  would  go  one 
step  further :  inasmuch  as  the  chief  enjoyments  of  this 
life,  and  even  the  full  force  of  mind  and  moral  energy 
depend  upon  the  health  of  the  body,  it  would  be  safer 
to  direct  the  principal  attention  to  the  latter  during 
childhood,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  its  being  neglected 
by  undue  attention  to  the  former." 

Thus  far  he  speaks  in  general  terms,  and  then  he 
lays  down  the  following  definite  rules — "  Let  your 
children  rise  at  six  in  summer,  and  at  eight  in  winter. 
This  is  what  they  will  always  be  inclined  to  do  if  left 
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to  themselves,  and  their  habits  are  not  vitiated.  Let 
them  be  washed  all  over  with  a  little  soap  and  soft 
water.  The  water  should  be  always  of  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  cistern  or  well  from  which  it  is  taken. 
This  will  purify  the  surface,  and  is  refreshing  to  the 
whole  system  in  warm  weather,  and  invigorating  in 
cold.  Let  them  amuse  themselves  a  little  while  before 
breakfast,  especially  in  the  open  air  in  summer ;  but 
the  breakfast  must  not  be  deferred  too  long,  or  the 
appetite  will  become  too  keen,  and  they  will  eat  more 
than  they  require.  The  breakfast  should  consist  of 
milk,  bread,  potatoes,  and  similar  articles.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  tea,  coffee,  or  meat  at  this 
meal.  Between  breakfast  and  dinner  three  hours  may 
be  given  to  study,  and  the  rest  to  active  sports.  The 
dinner  should  be  abundant,  but  of  the  simplest  fare — 
bread,  all  kinds  of  cooked  vegetables,  and  a  very  mo- 
derate allowance  of  animal  food.  In  very  hot  weather, 
this  last  may  be  omittted,  and  milk  substituted  in  its 
place.  After  dinner,  three  hours  may  be  again  devoted 
to  study  or  work,  and  the  remainder  to  active  amuse- 
ments. The  supper  should  be  nothing  more  than  bread 
and  milk,  rice  and  milk,  and  food  of  a  similar  kind. 
They  should  not  sit  up  long  after  supper,  but  retire 
to  bed  as  soon  as  they  are  sleepy.  This  will  com- 
monly be  at  an  early  hour,  if  they  rise  when  they 
ought  to  do,  for  young  persons  require  more  sleep 
than  those  who  have  arrived  at  maturity.  They 
should  never  sleep  on  feathers  in  summer,  or  be  too 
warmly  covered  at  any  time.  A  hair  matrass  is  pro- 
bably the  best  bed  the  year  round.  Their  sleeping 
apartment  should  be  airy,  and  every  thing  belonging 
to  it  kept  in  the  neatest  possible  manner.  These 
rules  I  would  not  only  enforce  while  children  are 
small,  but  till  they  arrive  at  maturity.  They  will  be 
the  means  of  promoting  health  at  eighteen  as  well  as 


at  eight,  and  if  properly  followed  seldom  fail  of  suc- 
cess. 

"  To  every  boarding-school  for  girls  I  would  have 
attached  a  large  play-ground,  where  they  should 
amuse  themselves  for  five  or  six  hours  every  day — 
six  hours  only  being  closely  applied  to  their  studies 
and  needle-work.  I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  Calis- 
thenics, but  exercises  of  this  sort  should  never  be 
insisted  on  when  they  grow  irksome.  Let  them 
choose  their  own  amusements,  taking  care  that  they 
are  not  dangerous,  and  are  pursued  in  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness to  each  other." 

He  recommends  dancing  as  one  of  the  best  in-door 
exercises,  and  says — "  It  imparts  at  the  same  time 
strength  to  the  body,  and  ease  and  gracefulness  to 
its  movements;  it  encourages  cheerfulness  and  good 
humour,  so  conducive  to  health;  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceive a  more  pleasant  or  rational  employment  for  a 
mother,  when  the  weather  confines  her  little  ones 
within  doors,  than  spending  an  hour  or  two  each  day 
at  the  piano,  while  they,  with  happy  countenances, 
move  around  her  in  unison  with  the  music.  An  hour 
or  two  may  well  be  employed  in  this  way  between 
breakfast  and  dinner,  and  the  same  time  in  the  even- 
ing. In  order  to  derive  the  full  benefit  from  this 
delightful  exercise,  so  suitable  for  the  spring  time  of 
our  existence,  it  should  be  in  a  large  room,  with  the 
windows  open  in  mild  weather,  and  in  one  without  a 
fire  in  winter — then  your  children  will  have  fresh  air, 
and  not  become  immoderately  heated." 

We  have  little  to  add,  except  that,  from  our  own 
experience;  the  rules  which  we  have  quoted  are  judi- 
cious, and  well  calculated  to  promote  the  physical 
improvement  of  children.  We  shall  revert  to  this 
subject  in  a  future  number. 
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THE       CASCADE 


BY  MISS  LYDIA  H.  HASTY. 


Leap,  waves  of  silver  light !  leap  on  ! 

Floating  in  beauty  to  the  far  off  sea — 
Fling  your  white  foam-wreaths  to  the  sounding  cliff, 

And  sweep  your  chords  of  surgy  melody! 

A  misty  veil  hangs  o'er  the  dark  old  woods, 
That  thrill  where  ye  go  rushing  swiftly  by, 

Parting  in  sunlight  as  the  summer  wind, 
Wafteth  the  fragments  thro'  the  azure  sky. 

The  beauty  of  a  seraph's  dream,  wild  wave ! 

Like  a  rich  robe,  hath  over  thee  been  shed, 
But  a  far  deeper  spell  my  spirit  owns, 

As  on  thy  brink  I  rove  with  lingering  tread. 

Beneath  the  oak,  whose  shadows  o'er  thee  sleep, 
They  come — the  fair,  the  gentle,  and  the  good, 

The  group  that  here,  where  now  alone  I  stand, 
A  long,  long  time  ago  around  me  stood. 

The  breeze  is  toying  with  the  chestnut  hair, 
Bathing  a  damask  cheek  with  silken  flow, 


And  a  sweet,  bird-like  laugh  is  on  the  air, 
As  a  fair  hand  flings  spray-drops  on  my  brow. 

Pois'd  on  yon  cliff,  a  gentle,  sylph-like  girl, 
With  white  arm  pointing  upward  to  the  sky, 

Readeth  the  beauty  of  some  graceful  cloud, 
With  a  bright  lip  of  earnest  melody. 

And  there  are  flute-like  cadences  of  song, 
Blending  with  thy  deep  murmur,  rapid  tide ! 

And  wild-wood  garlands,  fraught  with  prophecy, 
A  playful  sibyl  flings,  upon  thy  waters  glide. 

And  there— ah  yet,  another  form  I  greet — 

The  lifted  spiritual  eye — the  thought-robed  brow, 

The  smile,  whose  language  wears  no  shade  of  earth, 
As  last  I  met  their  light — they  meet  me  now. 

They  are  all  here  ! — the  young,  the  loved,  the  kind, 
As  on  thy  bank  I  roam  with  silent  tread — 

Oh  sure  a  hallow'd  spell  is  with  thee  shrin'd, 
Wave !  that  gives  back  the  far-away — the  dead ! 


THE    KING    OF    THE    ICEBERGS. 
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THE     KING     OF     THE     ICEBERGS 


BY  MRS.  LYDIA  H.  SIGOURNEY. 


Serene,  the  Sabbath  evening  fell 

Upon  the  northern  deep, 
And  lonely  there,  a  noble  bark, 

Across  the  waves  did  sweep; 
She  rode  them  like  a  living  thing, 

That  heeds  nor  blast,  nor  storm, 
When  lo!  the  King  of  the  Icebergs  rose, 

A  strange  and  awful  form. 

Upon  the  horizon's  verge  he  frown'd, 

A  mountain  'mid  the  main, 
As  erst  Philistia's  giant  tower'd 

O'er  Israel's  tented  plain. 
And  hoarsely  over  the  dark,  blue  sea, 

Was  a  threat'ning  challenge  tost, 
"  Who  is  this,  that  dares  with  feet  of  fire 

To  tread  in  my  realm  of  frost?" 

Yet  on  the  gallant  steamship  went, 

Her  heart  of  flame  beat  high, 
And  the  stream  of  her  fervent  breath  flow'd  out 

In  volumes  o'er  the  sky : 
So  the  Ice  King  seized  his  deadly  lance 

To  pierce  the  stranger  foe, 
And  down  to  his  deed  of  vengeance  rushed, 

Troubling  the  depths  below. 

The  watchful  stars  looked  calmly  on 

Girt  with  their  silver  zones, 
When  a  flash  of  bursting  glory  trac'd 

An  arch  around  their  thrones. 
For  Aurora  Borealis  bent 

From  her  palace  above  the  skies, 
And  the  wondering  billows  opened  wide 

Their  phosphorescent  eyes. 

Firm  at  his  post  the  Captain  stood, 

Clear-soul'd,  and  undismay'd, 
And  the  King  of  the  Icebergs'  power  defied, 

While  night  drew  on  its  shade  ; 
On,  through  the  interdicted  realm, 

With  fearless  prow  he  sped, 
Though  round  him  gathering  dangers  pressed 

And  nameless  forms  of  dread ; 


And  longer  had  he  borne  the  strife, 

But  he  thought  of  those  who  gave 
Their  life  and  welfare  to  his  hand 

Upon  the  tossing  wave ; 
The  noble,  and  the  true  of  heart, 

The  helpless,  and  the  fair, 
The  child  upon  its  mother's  knee, 

That  knew  no  fear  nor  care  ; 

And  felt  in  their  far  distant  homes, 

How  deep  the  grief  and  sore, 
If  the  lip  of  love  for  them  should  ask, 

And  they  return  no  more. 
And  so,  his  gallant  ship  he  steer'd 

From  the  disastrous  fray, 
And  full  in  the  teeth  of  the  southern  blast 

Led  on  her  venturous  way. 

"  Not  thus  shall  ye  scape  my  stormy  ire ;" 

The  King  of  the  Icebergs  spake, 
And  bade  unloose  his  vassal  train, 

In  arctic  stream  and  lake; 
And  swift,  a  countless  monster-train, 

Rode  over  the  waters  blue, 
With  their  dazzling  helms  and  stony  eyes 

A  pitiless,  ruffian  crew. 

An  icy  ambush  around  the  keel 

With  breathless  speed  they  laid, 
And  the  vengeful  monarch  laugh'd  to  see 

How  strong  that  mesh  was  made  ; 
And,  clustering  close,  that  squadron  dire 

Spread  over  the  startled  flood, 
While  their  arrows  of  frost  flew  thick,  and  chill'd 

The  hardiest  seaman's  blood. 

Bui.  there  fell  a  gleam  of  that  light  above, 

That  with  Mercy's  angel  dwells, 
And  aided  the  labouring  bark  to  foil 

The  King  of  the  Iceberg's  spells: 
For  this,  by  many  a  hearth-stone  bright, 

A  strain  of  praise  shall  be, 
To  Him  who  guides  the  wanderer  home, 

And  rules  the  faithless  sea. 
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ON  NET    TO    THE     LADY'S     BOOK. 


BY  MRS.  S.  J.  DYER. 


And  thou  art  here  again,  my  tireless  guest ! 
To  my  lone  home,  O !  welcome,  welcome  ever — 
This  solitude,  those  walks,  that  bower  of  rest 
And  yon  still  streamlet  shall  discard  thee  never ; 
For  each  have  known  thy  loved  companionship, 
And  all  would  sigh  the  magic  link  to  sever 
Which  long  hath  bound  thyself,  and  them  and  me, 


As  by  a  charm  of  sisterhood,  together. 

Come,  let  us  forth,  old  cronie— the  red  lip 

Of  the  young  opening  rose  invites  us  thither, 

And  basking  'neath  the  willow,  will  I  sip 

Her  sweets  and  thine,  and  deem  me  doubly  blest 

To  merge  all  worldly  care  awhile  in  thee; 

Charmed  by  thy  humour  rare,  thy  morals  pure  and  free. 


THE    MOON    O'ER    THE    HILLS    IS    BEAMING. 

WRITTEN    AND    COMPOSED    BY 

WILLIAM       LARDNER, 

CHEVALIER    OF    THE    GOLDEN    ORDER    OF    POLAND,    ETC.,    ETC. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1841,  by  J.  G.  Osbourne,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Eastern  District 
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The  lake  in  the  vale  is  sleeping, 
The  lake  in  the  vale  is  sleeping, 

Haste,  oh  haste,  haste,  oh  haste, 

Haste  to  the  gondolier! 
While  twilight   glimmers  o'er  us, 

And  the  lake  unruffled  lies, 
'Tis  the  time  to  bind  our  vows,  love, 

You  know  how  swift  it  flies. 

The  lake  in  the  vale,  &c,  &c. 
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"Over  hill,  over  dale, 
Through  bush,  through  briar; 
Over  park,  over  pale, 
By  flood,  by  fire." 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  altering  the  last  line  a  little, 
Dot  merely  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  present  fashionable 
mode  of  travelling,  but  as  picturing,  very  accurately,  our  own 
progress  in  a  late  journey.  Our  readers,  who  have  travelled 
by  the  Pittsburg  route,  from  Philadelphia  to  the  "Queen 
city  of  the  west,"  will  at  once  feel  the  truth  of  the  sentiment. 
It  is  onward, — on— on  "no  taking  rest  in  mine  inn,"  but  the 
wayfarer  must  make  the  rail  car,  packet,  and  steamboat  his 
or  her  home.  And  really,  if  you  have  a  very  pleasant  party, 
such  as  we  were  favoured  with,  it  is  a  most  delightful  mode 
of  seeing  the  world  ;  even  the  canal  boats  are  found  very  com- 
fortable. But  these  were  not  crowded,  and  pleasant  society 
beguiles  their  slow  progress  of  its  tediousness.  The  mate- 
rials of  enjoyment  are,  usually,  within  the  power  of  travel- 
lers, if  they  have  the  art  and  disposition  to  improve  them. 
Begin  your  journey  with  the  resolution  never  to  talk  of  dys- 
pepsia, nor  complain  of  the  weather,  nor  find  fault  with  those 
circumstances  which  you  cannot  amend,  and  the  sources  of 
most  of  tbe  troubles  of  travelling  will  be  cut  off  at  once. 
Then  be  sure  and  look  out  for  all  the  pleasant  places,  enjoy 
the  prosperity  of  the  dwellers  by  the  way  side,  sympathize  in 
the  hopes  and  happiness  of  those  who  are  travelling  to  visit 
friends,  or  to  return  to  their  own  homes;  and  above  all,  keep 
warm  in  your  heart  compassion  for  the  little  children  and 
their  mothers  who  may  happen  to  be  your  companions  on  the 
way,  and  you  cannot  fail  of  being  happy.  In  short,  if  you 
wish  for  a  pleusant  tour,  be  easily  pleased.  A  cynic  or  a  stoic 
should  never  visit  the  "  the  far  west."  They  certainly  could 
not  long  retain  their  ungenial  philosophy  in  that  region,  nor 
indeed,  cherish  it  by  the  way.  The  beautiful  scenery  will 
awaken  interest  and  extort  admiration. 

We  were,  however,  somewhat  disappointed  in  our  expec- 
tations of  the  scenes  on  the  Juniata.  We  had  read  and  heard 
so  much  of  the  beauties  of  that  "  lovely  river,"  that  we  were 
hardly  satisfied  with  the  reality,  wild  and  picturesque  as  it 
was.  The  season,  too,  had  been  unpropitious.  It  was  not 
"  winter,  lingering  in  the  lap  of  May" — but  the  absence  of 
May  herself,  from  the  scene,  that  made  it  gloomy.  It  was  the 
middle  of  that  sweet  month,  and  yet  scarce  a  gleam  of  her 
beauty  was  visible  ;  her  soft  footprints  were  not  marked  with 
flowers,  nor  had  her  warm  breath  wooed  the  buds  from  their 
winter  shroud.  The  tall  trees  stood  up,  like  skeletons  of  the 
forest  which  should  have  adorned  the  mountains,  and  scarce 
a  green  leaflet  gave  promise  of  returning  life. — And  yet  the 
scene  was  magnificent  as  we  crossed  the  Alleghanies. 

"  Hill  above  hill,  they  joyous  stand, 

In  firm  and  equal  brotherhood — 
The  giant  billows  of  our  land, 

They  stand  where  they  have  always  stood: 
Their  rounded,  scooped,  and  wavy  forms, 
Smile  even  at  the  frowning  storms." 

Yes,  even  in  the  absence  of  that  beauty  which  the  green 
foliage  in  its  perfectness  can  give,  the  mountains  were  still 
pleasant  objects  to  look  upon,  for  their  beauty  of  form  and  out- 
line. There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
hills  of  New  England  and  those  of  the  west.  The  former  are 
more  bold,  wild  and  diversified  by  fantastic  forms  of  crag  and 
cleft,  and  "  splintered  pinnacle,"  and  barren  rock. 
********* 

Well,  the  "  western  steamboat"  is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of— 
and  to  be  thankful  for.  It  is  the  very  romance  of  travelling 
to  find  yourself  in  one  of  these  palace-like  boats,  forcing  its 
way  down  the  "  white  foaming  river,"  with  the  speed  of  a 
wild  bird,  while  you  may  sit  in  your  easy  chair,  reading  or 
conversing  with  your  friends,  or  watching  the  scenery  on  the 
river  banks,  changing  at  every  point,  like  the  shifting  views 
of  a  panorama.    The  effect  of  the  whole  was,  in  our  case, 


greatly  heightened  by  the  season.  Scarcely  a  glimpse  of  spring 
had  this  year  blessed  our  eyes,  'till  she  burst  forth,  in  her  full 
beauty  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Blennerhassett's  Island 
looked  like  a  new  creation,  rising  in  light  and  loveliness.  The 
tints  of  green,  from  the  pale  tinge  which  might  suit  a  fairy's 
wedding  robe,  to  the  deep  dark  hue  that  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  black,  but  by  the  light  it  reflects;  all  these 
were  mingled  in  such  harmony,  that  the  beauty  of  the  forest 
scarcely  required  the  presence  of  flowers  to  give  it  variety. 
But  the  flowers  had  come  forth  ;  there  were  the  sweet  flowers 
of  the  locust,  and  the  dog  wood  blossoms,  like  spots  of  foam 
on  the  forest  ocean  around  us,  and  the  bright  red  bud,  or  tree 
of  Judea,  reminding  one.,  as  it  stood  on  the  hill  side,  in  a  flood 
of  sunshine,  of  the  "  burning  bush,"  and  a  carpet  of  young- 
eyed  daisies  and  "  pansies"  which  only  needed  a  poet  to  in- 
spire, and  they  would  have  been  as  celebrated  as  those  worn 
by  Ophelia. 

If  you  love  nature,  and  wish  to  enjoy  it,  in  its  grandest  and 
loveliest  aspects,  go,  when  the  spring  first  opens,  and  meet 
her  in  her  empire  of  the  west. 

And  now  we  reach  the  spot,  where  the  art  of  man  has  tri- 
umphed over  this  empire.— Here,  where  fifty  years  ago  the  wild 
deer  roamed  at  will,  and  the  savage  hunter  guided  his  bark 
canoe,  now  stands  the  queen  city  of  tbe  west.  It  almost  re- 
alizes the  ancient  fables  of  cities  reared  by  magic,  to  see  the 
improvements  which  so  few  years  have  wrought  in  this  new 
world.  No  one  can  justly  appreciate  the  enterprise,  industry, 
and  amazing  success  of  our  western  people,  unless  they  visit 
them  in  their  own  country.  It  is  not  only  their  physical  im- 
provements which  challenge  admiration.  The  people  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  Ohio,  generally,  are  fast  emulating  all  the  best 
intellectual  and  moral  institutions  of  their  eastern  brethren. 
Churches,  school-houses,  colleges,  and  lyceums,  and  those 
charitable  institutions,  which  the  religion  of  the  blessed  Sa- 
viour makes  congenial  with  the  renewed  spirit  of  man — all 
these  are  found  in  Ohio.  And  the  people  of  Cincinnati — we  met 
them  strangers — we  left  them  friends — could  we  say  more  to 
express  our  own  opinion  of  their  worth  of  character?  The 
month  we  passed  in  Ohio  is  marked  with  a  white  stone;  and 
we  intend  our  readers  shall  share  with  us  in  the  happiness 
we  enjoyed.  We  shall,  hereafter,  give  some  sketches  of  what 
we  saw  and  heard. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS, 

The  following  articles  are  on  file  for  publication: — "The 
Disobedient  Reclaimed;"  "Lines,"  &c;  "Sonnet  for  the 
Lady's  Book  ;"  "  Passing  away;"  and  "  The  Glad  Retreat." 

We  must  decline,  as  usual,  a  much  larger  number.  The 
writers  of  these  articles  must  bear  in  mind,  that  we  can  ac- 
cept but  a  small  portion  of  what  is  offered,  because  we  have 
not  room  in  our  "  Book,"  the  regular  contributors  occupying 
most  of  our  pages.  We  have,  therefore,  no  place  for  the  fol- 
lowing, though  we  think  some  of  them  are  worth  publishing: 
"  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way;"  "  Look  and  Live;" 
"  Reflections;"  "On  hearing  the  Eulogy  of  a  New  Friend;" 
"  Helen  O'Glen  Dare;"  "  Lament  of  an  Unfortunate  Woman;" 
"  To  a  Friend  ;"  "  Elegiac  Lines  written  on  a  Spring  Morn- 
ing ;"  "  Vengeance,  a  Tale,  translated  from  the  French  ;"  "  Oh, 
Fly  with  me,  Love  ;"  "  Rosabelle  ;"  "  The  Pet  Dove  ;"  "  To  a 
Withered  Rose ;""  The  Lost  Ring;"  and  "Sunset  at  Sea." 
We  assure  the  young  writer  who  so  earnestly  requests  a  place 
in  our  work,  that  we  will  do  this  when  an  article  worthy  of 
such  distinction  shall  reach  us.  We  give  a  portion  of  her 
pathetic  appeal  as  an  encouragement. 

"  To  the  respected  Editors  of  the  Lady's  Book. 
"  Crush  not  the  flowret's  tender  bud, 
Before  you  know  its  hue  or  form  ; 
Oh,  stay  your  hand;  and,  if  you  would, 
Shield  it  from  the  blighting  storm! 
The  little  calyx  is  just  parted, 
Disclosing  a  new  infant  flower; 
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You  will  not  wound,  'tis  tender  hearted, 
But  kindly  shade  it  in  your  bower. 
'Tis  young  Genius's  first  essay, 
Bursting  forth  from  Nature's  prison; 
Now  it  gives  a  faint. pale  feeble  ray, 
It  may  be  a  bright  star  is  risen!" 
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A  Year's  Life:  by  James  Russell  Lowell.     Boston  :  Little  8c. 
Brown:  Philadelphia,  Carey  &  Hart,  1841.  pp.  182. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Gray,  that  the  poorest  poem  ever 
published,  had  more  merit  than  the  most  elaborate  criticism, 
written  to  disparage  it.  And  though  being  a  poet  might 
have  led  him  somewhat  to  magnify  his  office,  and  overesti- 
mate poety,  yet  in  the  particular  case  of  the  work  before  us, 
we  think  the  rule  would  hold  good.  There  is  poetry  of  a  high 
character  in  this  volume,  and  evidence  of  genius  in  the  writer, 
which  will,  we  doubt  not,  triumph  over— not  the  critics,  who 
may  point  out  the  faults  of  the  performance— but  over  the 
wildness,  the  affectation  of  originality,  the  reckless  defiance 
of  rules,  which  have  caused  those  faults. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  select  themes  of  ridicule,  for 
the  author  seems  to  have  had  no  fear  of  the  Reviewer  before 
his  eyes,  and  has  been  guilty  of  false  rhymes,  and  odd  conceits, 
and  affectations  of  various  sorts  ;  and  worst  of  all,  bad  gram- 
mar ;  and  yet  we  have  found  much  more  to  like,  even  admire, 
in  this  volume,  than  to  condemn.  So  we  say  to  our  readers, 
when  you  have  a  spare  hour,  and  wish  to  read  something  out 
of  the  common  way — poetry  that  does  not  seem  manufactured 
to  order,  but  poured  forth  from  a  warm  heart,  and  free  spirit, 
like  the  notes  of  the  lark,  or  rather  of  our  wildest,  sweetest 
songster,  the  "  bobolink" — then  take  up  '•  A  Year's  Life," 
and  it  will  be  your  own  fault,  if  you  are  not  "  wiser  and  bet- 
ter," for  the  sentiments  it  contains.  As  we  have  compared 
the  poetry  to  the  song  of  the  "  bobolink,"  we  will  give  an  ex- 
tract from  a  piece  under  that  title,  which  shows  the  peculiar 
manner  of  the  author,  as  well  as  any  in  the  volume. — See  page 
29th. 

"  O  ye,  whose  living  is  not  Life, 

Whose  dying  is  but  death, 
Long,  empty  toil,  and  petty  strife, 

Rounded  with  loss  of  breath  1 
Go,  look  on  Nature's  countenance, 
Drink  in  the  blessing  of  her  glance; 
Look  on  the  sunset,  hear  the  wind, 

The  cataract,  the  awful  thunder; 
Go,  worship  by  the  sea; 
Then,  and  then  only,  shall  ye  find, 

With  ever  growing  wonder, 
Man  is  not  all  in  all  to  ye ; 
Go,  with  a  meek  and  humble  soul, 
Then  shall  the  scales  of  self  unroll 
From  off  your  eyes — the  weary  packs 
Drop  from  your  heavy-laden  backs; 

And  ye  shall  see, 
With  reverent  and  hopeful  eyes, 
Glowing  with  new-born  energies, 

How  great  a  thing  it  is  to  be  I" 


The  works  of  Lord  Bolingoroke,  with  a  Life,  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  this  edition,  containing  additional  information 
relative  to  his  personal  and  public  character,  selected  from 
the  best  authorities.  4  vols.  8vo.  Carey  &  Hart,  Philadel- 
phia, 1841. 

The  works  of  Bolingbroke  form  a  part  of  the  standard  litera- 
ture of  our  language.  Gifted  by  nature  with  faculties  of  a 
high  order,  he  had  cultivated  them  with  the  most  sedulous 
attention,  and  in  whatever  he  undertook  his  merits  were  pre- 
eminent. As  a  statesman,  an  orator,  a  diplomatist,  an  essay- 
ist, a  controversialist,  he  was  equalled  by  few,  and  surpassed 
by  none  of  his  contemporaries;  and  he  was  conspicuous  no  less 
for  the  variety  of  his  attainments  than  the  variety  of  his  pur- 
suits and  occupations.  Acute,  sagacious,  profound,  his  wri- 
tings are  distinguished  by  ample  knowledge  of  the  topics  he 
discusses;  by  a  quick  perception,  and  judicious  application 


of  all  the  strong  points  which  they  furnish,  and  by  a  clear 
and  vigorous  style.  Undoubtedly  his  views  both  as  a  philoso- 
pher and  politician  are  liable  to  serious  objections;  and  his 
personal  character  was  not  such  as  to  secure  our  esteem,  but 
still  both  his  life  and  works  may  be  made  the  subjects  of  profi- 
table study,— if  not  for  imitation,  at  least  for  warning.  The 
Biography  prefixed  to  this  edition  is  full  and  impartial. 

Carey  &  Hart  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  the  very  supe- 
rior style  in  which  they  have  got  up  this  work.  It  is  suitable 
to  the  best  library  in  the  country,  and  we  hope  the  liberality 
shown  by  them  will  be  properly  appreciated  and  encouraged. 


Life  of  Petrarch:  by  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.     1  vol.  8vo. 
Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia,  1841. 

A  life  of  Petrarch  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  Readers 
who  had  not  access  to  the  voluminous  works  of  the  Abbe  de 
Sade,  or  the  still  more  difficult  biographies  of  the  earlier 
Italians,  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  such  infor- 
mation as  they  could  glean  from  accidental  sources.  It  has 
hence  happened  that  the  true  character  of  the  poet,  except  to 
men  of  letters,  has  been  but  little  known,  and  while  his  name 
is  current  on  every  tongue  his  great  reputation  has  been  de- 
rived from  his  least  merit— his  amatory  effusions.  The  life 
now  published  by  Campbell  will  dispel  all  these  illusions,  and 
show  that  Petrarch  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  a  statesman  of 
very  high  abilities  and  commanding  position;  and  that  his 
services  to  literature  are  of  much  greater  value  than  his  own 
poetical  contributions  merely.  To  him  the  world  was  in- 
debted in  a  large  degree  for  the  restoration  of  the  Greek 
authors,  and  for  the  purification  of  his  own  language  which 
had  been  barbarously  corrupt;  and  for  various  other  not  less 
important  labours. 

This  volume  is  published  in  a  style  of  great  beauty.  In  all 
essentials  it  will  compare  favourably  with  the  best  English 
works  of  a  similar  description.  We  are  glad  to  see  this.  It 
indicates  a  better  condition  of  things  in  our  collections  of 
standard  literary  works  than  has  prevailed  heretofore.  We 
may  now  procure  our  books  at  home  in  a  form  which  will  or- 
nament our  .'helves,  at  a  price  not  half  of  that  which  it  would 
cost  us  to  import  them,  of  not  equal  merit,  from  abroad. 

Powhatan.    A  Metrical  Romance,  in  seven  cantos      By  Seba 
Smith.    Harper  &  Brothers,  1841.    Carey  &  Hart,  Phila. 

This  poem  embraces  the  entire  story  of  the  noted  warrior 
and  chief  whose  name  it  bears,  so  far  as  it  has  any  interest 
for  modern  readers.  The  romantic  career  of  the  lovely  and 
intelligent  Pocahontas  is  well  delineated,  and  the  chivalric 
chaiaeter  and  adventures  of  the  famous  Captain  Smith  are 
depicted  with  much  vigour  and  skill.  Mr.  Smith's  versifica- 
tion is  very  smooth  and  energetic;  his  diction  copious,  grace- 
ful, and  forcible;  and  his  powers,  both  of  narrative  and  des- 
cription, are  such,  that  he  has  given  to  a  subject  somewhat 
stale,  quite  a  freshness  and  attraction. 

The  Nestorians,  or  the  Lost  Tribes.  By  Asabel  Grant. 
M.  D.      New  York,  1841.    Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  in  this  volume. 
The  manners,  habits,  and  opinions,  of  the  primitive  people  of 
whom  it  treats,  would  of  themselves  secure  to  it  attention; 
and  in  addition  to  its  claims  in  this  respect,  i,t  embodies  va- 
rious arguments,  and  exhibits  many  facts  to  show  that  the 
Nestorians  are  the  remnant  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  The 
views  of  Dr.  Grant  are  entitled  to  much  regard,  as  they  are 
evidently  the  result  of  careful  and  deliberate  investigation. 

The  Moral  Influence,  Danger,  and  Duties,  connected  with 
great  Cities.  By  John  Todd.  Smith  &  Peck,  Philadel- 
phia, 1841. 

This  little  volume  embraces  a  series  of  six  lectures,  in 
which  the  Rev.  Author  has  explained  the  dangers  to  which 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  inhabitants  of  great  cities 
are  especially  liable,  and  the  means  by  which  those  dangers 
can  be  best  avoided.  The  lectures  are  written  with  affec- 
tionate earnestness,  and  cannot  but  prove  eminently  service- 
able to  all  who  read  them  in  the  right  spirit. 
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Biography  and  Poetical  Remains  of  the  late  Margaret  Mil- 
ler Davidson.  By  Washington  Irving.  Philadelphia,  Lea 
&  Blanchard,  1841. 

No  reader  of  American  poetry  can  have  forgotten  the  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  effusions  of  Lucretia  Davidson,  whose  ear- 
ly death  occasioned  so  much  sorrow  to  all  who  had  heard  of 
her  rare  genius,  her  surpassing  beauty,  and  her  tenderness 
of  heart.  At  the  time  of  her  death  her  sister,  Margaret,  was 
but  little  more  than  two  years  old,  but  the  quick-sighted 
Lucretia  saw  in  her  infant  movements  the  germ  of  her  future 
character,  and  she  predicted  that  she  would  be  a  poet.  That 
prediction  was  fully  verified,  for  though  she  too  died  just  as 
hor  young  life  was  beginning  to  bud,  Margaret  has  left  be- 
hind her  some  of  the  sweetest  strains  which  our  country  has 
produced. 

The  biography  of  this  most  attractive  and  interesting  girl, 
by  Washington  Irving,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the 
character  of  the  subject  and  the  ability  of  the  writer,  a  charm- 
ing piece  of  writing.  Beginning,  with  her  earliest  years  it 
gradually  unfolds  the  development  of  her  moral  and  mental 
powers,  and  exhibits  the  kindliness  of  her  nature,  and  her 
exquisite  susceptibility,  in  the  most  striking  but  simple  lan- 
guage. The  biography  is  made  up,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
of  extracts  from  memoranda  made  by  Mrs.  Davidson,  the 
mother  of  the  lamented  Margaret,  and  these  are  highly  cre- 
ditable to  her  taste  as  a  woman,  and  her  feelings  as  a  mother- 
We  hope  all  our  younglady  readers  will  procure  this  volume, 
and  make  themselves  familiar  with  its  contents. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest. 
By  Agnes  Strickland.    Lea  &  Blanchard,  1841. 

This  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  brief  memoirs,  compiled 
from  the  usual  accessible  authorities,  but  it  is  a  work  of  great 
research  and  value.  The  author  has  bestowed  infinite  pains 
in  the  collection  of  materials,  and  from  the  dim  recesses  of 
history,  the  forgotten  crypts  of  monkish  legends,  and  the  ob- 
scure nooks  and  by-places  of  tradition,  she  has  drawn  forth 
many  curious  facts,  illustrative  of  ancient  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  some  that  shed  new  light  on  the  progress  of  the 
early  civilization  of  her  countrymen. 

The  present  volume  contains  the  memoirs  of  Matilda  of 
P'landers,  Queen  of  William  the  Conqueror;  Matilda  of  Scot- 
land, dueen  of  Henry  I. ;  Adelicia  of  Louvaine,  second  Queen 
of  Henry  I.;  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  Queen  of  Stephen;  and 
Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  Queen  of  Henry  II.  It  is  embellished 
by  a  handsome  engraved  likeness  of  the  first  Matilda,  and  is 
done  up  in  a  very  neat  and  handsome  style. 

Democracy  in  France.    By  A.  Dumas.     New  York,  S.  &  H. 
G.  Langley,  1841.    Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  brilliant  and  spirited  work,  remarkable  alike  for 
the  large  amount  of  facts  it  has  compressed  into  a  narrow 
compass,  and  the  vigorous  style  in  which  it  is  written.  The 
object  of  the  writer  is  to  show  the  progressive  tendency  of 
the  democratic  principle  in  France;  and  his  speculations  on 
this  subject,  bold  as  some  of  them  appear  to  be,  are  to  those 
who  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  full  of  truthful  indi- 
cations. To  American  readers  the  book  is  especially  in- 
teresting. 

Ten  Thousand  a  Year.  Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia. 
The  fifth  volume  of  this  entertaining  work  has  made  its 
appearance,  and  certainly  surpasses  in  interest  its  predeces- 
sors. Matters  are  about  being  brought  to  a  close,  so  we  sup- 
pose, and  some  of  the  leading  characters  are  making  their 
best  moves  on  the  board.  We  would  give  some  year  or  two 
subscription  of  the  Lady's  Book  to  be  put  in  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  last  portion  of  Tittlebat. 

Bamaoy  Rudge:  by  Boz.     Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia. 
Worthy  to  be  associated  with  Oliver  Twist  and  Nicholas 
Nickleby. 

The  American  Pocket  Library:  Thomas  C.  Clarke,  Philadel- 
phia. 

We  know  no  man  better  calculated  than  Mr.  Clarke  for 
making  an  useful  book,  like  the  present.  It  is  a  perfect  Vade 
Mecum. 


The  Queen  of  Flowers:  Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia. 
A  beautiful  work — a  Lady's  Book — in  that  title  all  is  com- 
prehended.    It  has  four  coloured  engravings  of  the  Queen 
of  Flowers,  and  is  a  present  for  a  lady  well  suited  to  the 
feason. 

TheHistory  of  a  Flirt:  Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia. 
A  very  readable  novel,  and  not  too  profound  for  the  warm 
weather.     The  Lady  Flirt  is  used  too  well;  she  should  have 
been  punished  for  her  wickedness,  for  we  can  call  flirtation 
nothing  better. 

Family  Secrets :  Part  One.  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  late  Miss  Stickney. 
Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia. 

An  entertaining  book,  like  all  by  the  same  author.  We  feel 
anxious  for  the  remainder  of  the  story.  The  popularity  of  this 
work  is  so  great  in  London  that  more  than  ten  thousand  copies 
of  each  part  were  sold  with  rapidity. 

The  Widow  Morrison:  by  T.  S.  Arthur.    Knight  &  Colburn, 
Baltimore  :  Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia. 

Another  agreeable  book,  by  a  well  known  contributor  to  the 
Lady's  Book. 

Mr.  Rand  has  sent  us  a  volume  on  Penmanship,  illustrated 
with  many  engravings.  It  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the 
kind  in  the  country,  and  by  the  most  accomplished  writer. 


Our  next  number  will  contain  a  poem  by  Maria  Edgeworth. 
She  informed  Mrs.  Sigourney  when  giving  it  to  her,  that  it 
was  almost  the  only  poetry  she  ever  wrote  in  her  life.  Mrs. 
S.  in  a  letter  to  us  says — "  She  gave  it  to  me  in  her  own  hand 
writing  as  a  keepsake.  She  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
women  in  conversation  I  have  ever  met,  and  as  a  friend  is 
invaluable." 

FASHIONS, 

There  being  no  changes  in  the  fashions,  we  give  some  fancy 
dresses  for  balls  that  will  suit  the  ensuing  month  ;  also  several 
very  beautiful  dresses  for  children,  admirably  coloured;  in- 
deed we  think  that  not  even  the  French  periodicals  excel  the 
Lady's  Book  in  this  branch  of  our  business. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  A  NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  VOLUME.  _ 
Our  July  number  contains  two  beautiful  engravings  on 
steel,  the  paintings  by  Collins,  the  transfer  by  Dick.  They 
are  subjects  that  must  tell  to  the  soul  of  every  reader — there 
is  a  story  in  each— a  world  of  mind — to  be  appreciated  by  all 
who  love  the  beautiful  in  nature.  How  well  has  Professor 
Walter  illustrated  them!  Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  painter, 
the  engraver,  and  the  poet.  A  series  of  such  beautiful  pic- 
tures will  follow.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  paper  in  this 
number  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  of  the  finest  sort  in 
use  for  periodicals.  The  same  kind  will  be  used  for  future.  \ 
numbers.  Our  plate  of  Fashions  is  the  best  we  have  ever? 
presented ;  and  here  we  must  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  an 
early  friend. — Isaiah  Eldridge,  the  engraver  of  that  plate, 
is  now  no  more.  We  knew  him  well  and  esteemed  him  much — 
to  a  fine  mind  he  added  a  good  heart.  He  had  that  am- 
bition that  would  soon  have  placed  him  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  his  profession.  He  commenced  the  world  with  us;  indeed 
we  may  say  that  we  were  his  earliest  friend;  we  liked  him, 
even  his  faults,  for  they  were  those  that  leaned  to  virtue's 
side. 

PLEASING  EXPERIMENT. 

LUMINOUS  SPECTRE. 
Phosphorus,  in  its  pure  state,  should  be  very  cautiously  han- 
dled ;  as,  unless  used  very  moderately,  it  will  burn  the  skin. 
By  adding  to  it,  however,  six  parts  of  olive  oil,  it  may  be  era- 
ployed  with  perfect  safety-  Jf  every  part  of  the  face,  except 
the  eyes  and  mouth,  which  should  be  kept  shut  while  applying 
it,  be  anointed  with  this  mixture,  it  will  give  the  party  a  most 
frightful  appearance  in  the  dark.  The  eyes  and  month  will 
seem  black,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  face  will  appear 
lighted  with  a  sickly,  pale-bluish  flame. 
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THE     LIGHT. KEEPER'S     DAUGHTER. 


BY  PROF.  W.  J.  WALTER. 


"  Woman  and  weakness  are  but  one" — so  preach 
The  proud  lords  of  creation,  and  so  teach, 
And  so  have  taught,  in  each  succeeding  age, 
The  grave  philosopher,  the  solemn  sage, 
The  moralist,  who  boasts  the  power  to  scan 
The  origin  and  end  of  nature's  plan  ; 
While  poets  readily  take  up  the  strain, 
And  in  deft  rhyme  re-echo  it  again. 
And  is  it  so  ?     Is  woman  but  a  thing 
All  weak  and  frail,  as  puny  rhymesters  sing, 
And  as  the  sage,  with  self-complacent  look, 
Has  entered  as  a  maxim  on  his  book  ? 
Go,  and  for  answer  turn  the  historic  page, 
Question  the  records  of  each  passing  age; 
It  will  be  found  that  woman  in  the  hour 
Of  darkest  peril  hath  put  forth  a  power, 
An  energy  of  spirit  all  her  own, 
A  promptitude  of  mind  to  man  unknown. 
Go,  search  the  Grecian  annals,  and  the  tome 
Big  with  the  story  of  imperial  Rome, 
From  her  first  rising  to  her  sad  decline. 
On  every  page  what  bright  examples  shine. 
Is  Roman  virtue  dead  ?     Wants  there  the  praise 
Of  woman's  worth  in  these  degenerate  days? 
O'er  Gallia's  land,  when  terror  spread  her  reign, 
And  her  best  blood  was  poured  upon  the  plain, 
I   Say,  were  not  woman's  worth  and  spirit  known, 
Were  not  examples  of  her  firmness  shown? 
And,  in  our  day,  can  we  not  proudly  boast 
That  woman's  worth  and  spirit  are  not  lost? 
E'en  now,  each  lover  of  humanity, 
Of  noble  daring,  and  of  purpose  high, 
Each  fond  assertor  of  wrong'd  woman's  fame, 
Point  -  to  Grace  Darling  as  a  favourite  name. 

The  night  was  fearful;  loud  the  tempest's  roar, 
And  dread  the  waves  that  lashed  the  trembling  shore; 
On  the  vexed  deep  the  pitchy  darkness  lay 
Like  a  dun  pall,  pierced  only  by  the  ray 
Of  the  forked  lightning  in  its  fearful  play, 
Which        an  instant  would  the  heaven  illume, 
Then  1<      e  it  shrouded  in  a  tenfold  gloom. 
Hark!  'tis  the  minute  gun — in  mournful  sweep 
The  sound  comes  booming  o'er  the  billowy  deep; 
It  speaks  of  sufferers  in  this  trying  hour, 
Of  human  hearts  that  quail  beneath  the  power 
Of  fears  no  kindly  greeting  may  dispel, 
Of  terrors  that  no  human  tongue  may  tell. 
Sad  through  the  live  long  night  those  sounds  of  fear 
Broke  mournfully  upon  the  watcher's  ear; 
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For  there  are  those,  who  in  this  fearful  hour, 
Are  watching  patiently  in  yonder  tower 
That  peers  above  the  deep,  where,  cheering  sight! 
Beams  o'er  the  troubled  waves  the  beacon's  light. 
Amid  the  group  a  female  form  is  seen ; 
With  straining  gaze,  and  with  an  anxious  mien, 
She  looks  forth  in  the  storm,  as  if  her  eye 
Amid  the  gloom  some  object  would  descry. 
Now  midst  careering  clouds  of  lurid  hue, 
Morning's  first  glimpse  is  seen  to  struggle  through, 
And  'neath  its  dim  veil  is,  in  part  revealed 
The  fearful  scene  that  darkness  had  concealed  ; 
In  the  white  surf  the  bark  is  labouring  there, 
While  on  the  gale  come  voices  of  despair ; — 
The  life-boat's  launch'd:  but  who  directs  the  helm, 
'Mid  seas  that  threat  each  moment  to  o'erwhelm  ? 
'Tis  she,  that  maid,  the  watcher's  daughter!  loud 
Though  wild  winds  roar  around,  yet  calm,  and  proud 
In  conscious  sense  of  duty,  with  a  hand 
That  trembles  not,  the  boat  she  can  command. 
They  reach  the  labouring  bark,  whose  opening  sides 
Already  drink  the  overwhelming  tides. 
'Tis  done— the  crew  is  saved— e'en  at  the  hour 
When  hope  seemed  lost,  and  fruitless  human  power, 
Succour  has  come:  oh  let  the  wretched  bear, 
For  hope  is  oft-times  nigh  when  man  would  most  despair. 
The  boat  has  reach'd  the  light-house,  where  the  voice 
Of  kindness  bids  the  drooping  heart  rejoice, 
The  fire  is  blazing  on  the  genial  hearth, 
The  welcome  kettle  sings  its  song  of  mirth, 
And  the  poor  shivering  souls  escaped  the  main, 
Warm  their  half  frozen  limbs  to  life  again. 
Joy!  the  last  sufferer's  saved  !  a  youthful  bride 
Whom  love  had  summoned  to  her  husband's  side, 
And  who  for' him  had  left  her  happy  home, 
At  duty's  call  o'er  untried  seas  to  roam. 
Chilled  by  the  dripping  brine,  on  Grace's  arm 
She  leans,  and,  ah!  how  tender  and  how  warm 
Tiie  pressure  of  that  hand,  that  soothing  air, 
And  cheering  word,  that  points  the  ready  chair, 
Which  stands  with  many  a  comfort  furnished  warm, 
Prompt  to  receive  the  sufferer's  sinking  form. 
And  see  the  soothing  beverage  is  prepared, 
By  the  good  dame,  and  'mong  the  sufferers  shared, 
While  many  a  grateful  word  is  heard  to  part 
Forth  from  the  full  and  overburthened  heart. 

On  scene  like  this  approving  Heaven  will  smile, 
While  man  looks  on,  and  breathes  a  prayer  the  while. 
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A      TALE      OF      ART.    —    FROM      THE      GERMAN. 


BY    MRS.   E.    F.    ELLETT. 


In  the  street  St.  Honore,  opposite  the  principal  en- 
trance  of  the  Palais  Royal,  on  a  clear  evening  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1779,  stood  two  young  men,  offi- 
cers to  all  appearance,  engaged  in  a  zealous  dispute. 
Suddenly  one  of  them  sprang  backward  a  few  paces, 
and,  after  a  pause  of  an  instant,  the  swords  of  both 
flew  from  their  scabbards,  and  flashed  in  the  lamp- 
light as  they  crossed  each  other. 

"  Mort  de  ma  vie .'"  cried  another  voice,  and  a 
powerful  stroke  forced  asunder  the  weapons  of  the 
combatants ;  "  a  duel  in  the  open  streets,  and  at 
night,  without  seconds?  Put  up  your  swords,  gen- 
tlemen, till  to-morrow  ;  then  I  will  second  you.  My 
name  is  St.  Val,  Captain  of  Hussars  in  the  Body- 
guard." 

"St.  Val?"  was  the  exclamation  that  burst  from 
both  the  young  men,  and  St.  Val,  recognising  them, 
cried  laughing — "How?  Montespan!  Arnaut?  Ores- 
tes and  Pylades  fighting  ?  By  Jupiter !  that  is  amaz- 
ing.     What  may  be  your  quarrel?" 

"  Ah !"  replied  the  young  Arnaut,  "  talk  not  of 
quarrels.  My  friend  and  I  were  only  settling  a  small 
difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  composers  of 
"  Iphigenia  in  Tauris ;"  my  friend  gives  his  voice  for 
the  Chevalier  G)uck;  I  for  the  admirable  Piccini;" 
and  therewith  the  young  men  prepared  to  begin  the 
fight  anew. 

"  Put  up  your  swords  !"  exclaimed  St.  Val,  once 
more  interfering;  "  Is  that  the  whole  cause  of  your 
iduel?" 

"Does  it  seem  to  you  insignificant?"  asked  M.  de 
Montespan. 

"Why — not  exactly" — replied  the  peacemaker; 
"  I  am  aware  that  the  citizens  of  Paris  are  at  pre- 
sent divided  into  Gluckists  and  Piccinists ;  but  Mon- 
sieur Arnaut,  if  you  are  going  to  fight  the  Gluckists, 
you  must  first  begin  with  your  own  uncle,  and  your 
idol  Jean  Jacques. — Follow  my  advice,  Messieurs; 
put  up  your  swords  and  come  with  me  to  the  Palais 
Royal,  where  you  can  cool  your  blood  with  a  few 
glasses  of  orangeade  in  the  Cafe  du  Fen.  This,  by 
my  life,  is  the  first  time  I  ever  interfered  to  stop  a 
duel.  But  in  this  case,  it  seems  to  me  not  the  silliest 
thing  I  could  do." 

During  the  captain's  speech,  the  rage  for  fighting 
had  evaporated  in  the  breasts  of  the  young  officers. 
They  shook  hands  cordially,  returned  their  swords  to 
the  sheath,  and  followed  St.  Val. 

The  brilliantly  illuminated  saloon  of  the  Cafe  du 
Fen,  was  at  that  time  the  place  of  resort  for  the  Pa- 
risian bel  esprits;  every  evening  they  repaired  thither, 
and  with  them  many  young  gentlemen  of  the  higher 
classes,  amateurs,  connoisseurs,  and  artists  who  had 
come  to  Paris  to  admire,  or  if  possible  to  be  admired. 

Thus,  when  our  friends  entered,  they  found  a  va- 
rious company.  All  the  youth  of  the  nobility  resi- 
dent in  Paris,  were  to  be  seen  there,  scattered  about 
the  several  tables,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  follow- 
ers, admirers,  critics,  &c.     From  every  group  was 


heard  a  confused  clamor  of  argument,  declamation, 
and  dispute;  in  short,  there  was  a  perfect  war  of 
tongues,  and  the  battle  cry  here,  as  all  over  Paris, 
was  '  Gluck'  and  '  Piccini.'1  Though  true  Parisians, 
and  used  to  all  this  uproar  of  a  cafe  saloon,  the 
newly  arrived  thought  it  best  to  secure  for  the  pre- 
sent a  place  a  little  more  quiet.  They  caught  one  of 
the  flying  garcons,  held  him  fast,  questioned  him,  and 
were  soon  seated  in  a  snug  side  room. 

Three  men,  besides  themselves,  were  occupants  of 
the  room.  One,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  sate 
in  a  corner  opposite  the  entrance,  by  a  table  furnished 
only  for  one  person.  He  was  deep  in  the  shadow  of 
a  pillar,  so  that  no  one  could  discern  his  features ; 
comfortably  ensconced  in  an  arm-chair,  he  drummed 
lightly  on  the  table  with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  ; 
his  head  leaning  back,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceil- 
ing. He  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  those  who  en- 
tered, and  was,  to  all  appearance,  equally  indifferent 
to  what  passed  afterward. 

Nearer  the  door,  and  on  the  other  side  from  the 
table  at  which  our  friends  took  their  place,  the  other 
two  were  seated.  The  youngest  was  scarce  twenty 
years  of  age ;  a  handsome,  animated  Frenchman,  well 
made,  though  not  large ;  the  glance  of  his  deep  blue 
eyes,  shaded  by  dark,  heavy  lashes,  was  free  and  un- 
embarrassed. The  outline  of  his  features  was  ex- 
pressive, his  mouth  and  chin  classically  formed,  his 
complexion  was  of  that  rich  brown,  which  belongs 
to  the  native  of  Provence ;  his  voice  was  agreeable, 
his  manner  easy  and  spirited  without  being  assuming, 
his  dress  poor,  but  decent  and  clean.  His  preposses- 
sing exterior  formed  a  strange  contrast  with  that  of 
his  companion.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  about 
twenty-nine ;  and  answered  tolerably  to  the  description 
which  Diderot  drew  of  Rameau's  nephew,  except  that 
he  was  not  so  long  and  thin.  There  was  something 
expressive  of  mental  imbecility  in  his  movements; 
and  the  air  of  discontent  and  spite  in  his  whole  man- 
ner was  not  to  be  mistaken.  A  rough,  bristling,  un- 
powdered  peruke,  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  covered 
his  head;  his  features  were  heavy  and  might  have 
passed  for  unmeaning,  but  for  a  pair  of  keen,  squint- 
ing eyes,  and  a  squeamish,  peevish  twist  about  his 
mouth,  which  showed  at  once  the  disposition  of  the 
man.  His  pronunciation  of  French  was  shocking, 
and  betrayed  him  for  a  Saxon. 

"  You  must  pardon  me,  sir,"  said  the  young  man, 
ingenuously,  "  if  I  trouble  you  with  my  numerous 
questions;  but  you  are  a  German,  and  you  must  be 
assured  that  we  French  know  how  to  value  your 
great  countryman,  who  has  shown  us  new  paths, 
hitherto  undreamed  of,  to  the  temple  of  fame  ;*  to 
immortality  in  the  realm  of  our  divine  art.  You  are 
yourself  a  musician — a  composer;  you  can  feel  what 
we  owe  to  the  illustrious  master !  Tell  me,  what 
know  you  of  him  ?    And  would  he  not  disdain  to  be 

*  Gluck  has  been  called  the  Michael  Angelo  of  music— 
Translator. 
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the  friend  and  guide  of  a  youth,  who  aspires  after  the 
best  ?" 

His  companion  slowly  passed  his  broad  hand  over 
his  face,  with  an  oblique  glance  at  the  enthusiastic 
speaker,  twisted  his  mouth  into  a  tragical  smile,  and 
answered  maliciously;  "Hem!  yes!  would  you  have 
me  speak  of  M.  Gluck  ?  Indeed !  very  willingly !  I 
do  not  exactly  understand  what  a  people  so  accom- 
plished, of  so  much  judgment  and  taste  as  the  French, 
find  so  grand  and  splendid  in  this  man !" 

"  How,  sir  ?  Speak  you  of  the  creator  of  Armida, 
of  Iphigenia,  of  Orpheus  ?" 

"  Hem,  yes ;  the  same.  To  say  truth,  he  is  not 
thought  much  of  among  us  in  Germany,  for  we  know 
that  of  genuine  Art,  I  mean  of  the  rules,  he  under- 
stands little  or  nothing ;  as  the  learned  Herr  Forkel 
in  Gottingen,  and  many  other  distinguished  critics 
have  satisfactorily  proved." 

The  handsome  youth  looked  astonished  at  the 
speaker  for  a  moment,  then  answered  modestly ;  "  I 
am  myself  far  from  being  so  learned  in  the  rules  of  art, 
as  to  be  able  to  judge  how  correct  may  be  the  severe 
reproach  his  countrymen  cast  upon  the  Chevalier 
Gluck ;  but — "  with  rising  warmth,  "  of  one  thing  I 
am  fully  and  firmly  convinced,  that  his  is  a  noble  and 
powerful  spirit.  All  I  have  ever  heard  of  his,  awa- 
kens high  feelings  in  me ;  no  low  or  grovelling — nay, 
no  common  thought,  can  come  near  me  while  I  listen 
to  his  music ;  and  even  when  spiritless  and  dejected 
by  outward  circumstances,  my  despondency  takes 
instant  flight  before  the  lofty  enjoyment  I  experience 
in  Gluck's  creations." 

"  And  think  you,"  cried  young  Arnaut,  who  with 
his  friend  had  drawn  nearer,  "  think  you,  sir  German, 
the  celebrated  Piccini  would  condescend  to  enter  into 
a  contest  with  the  chevalier,  were  he  not  convinced 
that  he  was  to  strive  with  a  worthy  adversary?" 

The  other  was  visibly  nettled  at  this  question, 
asked  in  an  animated  tone.  With  a  furtive  look  at- 
the  young  man  standing  over  him,  he  muttered  in 
broken  phrases, 

"  Hem !  I  suppose  not !  how  could  I  presume  to 
think  so  ?  I  have  all  due  respect  for  M.  Gluck, 
even  though  I  have  no  cause  to  boast  of  his  friend- 
ship towards  me ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is 
the  best  composer.  O,  we  have  men  very  different, 
as  the  learned  Herr  Forkel  has  clearly  proved;  and 
it  is  certain  that  M.  Gluck,  with  regard  to  a  church- 
style — " 

"  But  ma  foi .'"  interrupted  the  brown  youth,  with 
vivacity,  "  we  are  not  talking  of  church-styles,  but 
of  a  grand  opera  style!  Would  your  German  musi- 
cal critics  have  Gluck's  Armida  made  a  nun's  hymn, 
or  his  wild  motets  of  Tauris  sung  in  the  style  of  Pa- 
lestrina  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,"  replied  the  squinter;  "but  as  the 
learned  Forkel  has  proved,  the  Chevalier  Gluck  under- 
stands nothing  of  songs." 

All  present,  except  the  man  in  the  corner,  exclaim- 
ed in  amazement  at  this — "  Nothing  of  songs  ?" 

"  As  I  remarked,"  he  continued,  "  Gluck  under- 
stands nothing  of  songs ;  for  he  cannot  carry  through 
an  ordinary  melody  according  to  rule,  and  in  the  old 
established  way;  his  song,  so  called,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  extravagant  declamation." 

The  brown  youth  started  up,  his  gentle  kindliness 
was  changed  into  glowing  indignation,  and  with 
vehemence  he  replied — "Sir,  you  are  not  worthy  to 
be  a  German,  if  what  you  say  of  your  great  country- 


man is  said  in  earnest.  That  Gluck  is  really  a  mighty 
artist,  we  are  all  agreed  in  Paris ;  the  dispute  is  only 
to  whom  the  palm  of  superior  greatness  shall  be 
yielded,  to  him  or  Piccini.  We  all  acknowledge  that 
Gluck,  equally  far  from  the  cold  constraint  of  rules, 
and  from  capricious  innovation,  seeks  to  convey  the 
truest  expression  of  feeling  and  passion ;  sets  himself 
the  only  true  aim  that  exists  for  the  opera-composer. 
Church  and  concert  music  present  a  different  object 
for  the  master ;  whether  Gluck  could  reach  that — 
whether  he  attempts  it — you — I — the  multitude  know 
not !  He  has  set  himself  one  task,  pursuing  that, 
however,  with  all  his  strength,  according  to  the  mis- 
sion of  the  free-born  spirit !" 

"  What  is  your  name,  young  man  ?"  asked  a  sono- 
rous voice  behind  the  speaker.  All  looked  in  that 
direction ;  the  man  in  the  corner  stood  up,  the  light 
of  the  candles  shining  full  on  his  face. 

"  Monsieur  Gluck !"  cried  they  all,  in  astonishment. 

"  The  same  !"  replied  Gluck,  smiling ;  and  then 
turning  to  the  young  enthusiast,  he  repeated  his 
question.  The  youth  trembled  with  delight,  and  bow- 
ing low  to  the  master,  answered. 

"  My  name  is  Etienne  Mehul,  and  I  am  a  musi- 
cian." 

"  That  I  heard,"  said  Gluck ;  "  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  visit  me ;  here  is  my  address."  He  handed  it  to  him, 
then  turned  to  the  squinter,  who  sate  without  daring 
to  look  up,  by  turns  red  and  pale.  Gluck  enjoyed  his 
embarrassment  a  few  moments,  then  addressed  him 
with  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  contempt ;  "  Mr. 
Elias  Hegrin  !  I  am  rejoiced  to  meet  you  so  unex- 
pectedly in  Paris,  in  order  to  tell  you  once  more  out 
of  my  honest  heart,  what  a  miserable  rascal  you  are. 
So,  sir!  I  understand  nothing  of  music  and  of  songs; 
and  yet  you  went  the  whole  year  in  Vienna  in  and  out 
of  my  house  at  your  pleasure,  and  received  instruction 
from  me  how  to  correct  your  works,  and  took  with- 
out a  scruple  of  conscience,  what  I  gave  you  out  of 
my  own  pocket,  as  well  as  what  I  procured  you 
through  patrons.  Truly,  your  stupid  arrogance  must 
take  umbrage,  because  I  candidly  told  you,  you  can 
master  only  the  lifeless  form,  not  the  spirit.  You 
seek  what  you  can  never  obtain,  not  for  the  sake 
of  art,  but  for  your  own  temporary  advantage ;  and 
you  would  do  better  to  be  an  honest  tailor  or  shoe- 
maker, than  a  mean  musician. —  That  is  what  you 
could  never  forgive  me ;  and  so  you  go  off  and  abuse 
me  for  money  in  Gottingen !  You  are  pardoned,  sir, 
for  I  bear  no  malice.  Go  hence  in  peace,  and  grow 
better,  if  you  can ;  but  that,  I  think,  will  be  difficult ; 
for  he  who  blasphemes  the  pure  and  sacred  maiden 
art,  because  she  repels  his  degrading  embraces,  will 
be  likely  to  remain  a  rascal  as  long  as  he  lives. — 
Adieu,  Messieurs!" 

And  Gluck  walked  out  of  the  room,  nodding  cour- 
teously once  more  to  young  Mehul. 

A  gay  group  was  assembled  in  the  apartment  of 
the  young  queen  Marie  Antoinette.  The  Comte 
d'Artois,  the  favourite  of  the  Parisian  world  of  fashion, 
had  just  returned  to  the  capital  from  his  hunting  cas- 
tle, and  had  come  this  morning  in  company  with  his 
brother,  the  Comte  of  Provence,  to  pay  his  homage 
to  his  lovely  sister-in-law. 

The  queen  received  the  youthful  count  with  great 
kindness;  Provence  presenting  him  as  Grand  Master 
of  the  chase.  D'Artois  asked  with  vivacity,  "  What 
is  there  new  in  Paris?  how  many  balls  have  they 
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danced  without  me  ?  how  many  flirtations  have  begun 
and  ended  without  me  ?  who  has  served  my  brother 
of  Provence  as  accoucheur,  at  the  birth  of  a  new  piece 
of  wit  ?  what  is  the  newest  spectacle  ?  and  what  are 
the  good  Parisians  quarrelling  about  ?" 

"  A  good  many  questions  in  a  breath !"  replied 
Antoinette,  with  a  smile;  "I  will  answer  the  last, 
since  we  are  all  warmly  interested  therein.  The 
newest  spectacle  we  are  looking  for,  is  the  contest 
between  Gluck  and  Piccini.  Both  have  composed  a 
piece  on  the  same  subject ;  and  it  is  now  to  be  decided 
which  of  the  two  shall  keep  the  field.  This  is  what 
the  Parisians  are  disputing  about." 

"  I  am  for  Gluck !"  cried  D'Artois,  "  for  by  my 
faith,  madame,  your  countryman  is  a  noble  fellow ! — 
He  was  on  the  chase  with  me,  and  made  five  shots 
one  after  the  other.  As  to  the  Italians,  they  do  not 
know  how  to  hold  a  gun." 

"  Despite  that,"  said  Provence,  "  I  like  better  the 
music  of  the  Italian,  than  the  German,  which  can 
only  be  recited,  but  to  which  one  cannot  well  either 
sing  or  dance,  as  our  Noverre  very  justly  observes." 

"  Oh !  Noverre  has  been  obliged  to  dance  to  it," 
interrupted  the  queen ;  and  began  in  her  lively  manner 
to  tell  how  Noverre  had  gone  one  morning  to  the 
Chevalier  Gluck,  and  told  him  his  music  was  worth 
nothing,  and  that  no  dancer  in  the  grand  opera  could 
dance  to  his  Scythian  dances :  and  how  Gluck  in  a 
rage  had  seized  the  little  man,  and  danced  him  through 
the  whole  house,  upstairs  and  down  stairs,  singing 
the  Scythian  ballets  the  while; — and  had  asked  him 
at  last,  "  Well,  sir !  now  think  you,  a  dancer  in  the 
grand  opera  can  dance  to  my  music  ?"  To  which 
Noverre,  panting  and  blowing,  replied,  "  Excellent ! 
my  best  sir,  and  the  ballet  corps  shall  dance !" 

All  laughed,  and  thought  such  a  dancing  master 
just  the  thing  for  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
grand  opera,  who  were  all  growing  every  day  more 
arrogant  and  insufferable  in  their  behaviour. 

A  page  announced  the  Chevalier  Gluck,  who  came 
to  give  her  majesty  a  lesson  on  the  piano. 

"  Let  him  come  in" — said  the  queen,  and  Gluck 
entered — "  we  were  just  speaking  of  you,"  said  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  to  him ;  "  and  the  queen  praised 
you  for  a  good  dancing  master." 

"  And  my  brother  bears  witness  to  your  expertness 
in  the  chase,  for  on  that  account  he  belongs  to  your 
party,"  said  Provence. 

"  Ah  !  let  him  alone,"  cried  the  queen,  "  do  not 
vex  him  with  your  idle  talk.  He  will  have  enough 
to  do,  not  to  lose  his  patience  with  me." 

"  Because  you  do  not  play  half  so  well  as  queen, 
as  when  you  were  archduchess,  Antoinette,"  replied 
Gluck  gravely,  speaking  in  German. 

Antoinette  replied,  laughing,  in  the  same  language, 
"  Wait  a  little,  Christophe ;  your  ears  shall  ring  pre- 
sently.— Be  quiet,  ladies  and  gentlemen !"  she  added 
in  French,  and  went  to  open  the  piano.  In  her  haste 
she  seemed  to  have  made  a  mistake ;  for  when  she 
tried  the  key,  she  could  not  open  the  instrument.  At 
length  she  started  up  impatiently,  and  cried — "  Come 
hither,  Gluck,  and  help  me !" 

Gluck  tried  his  hand  in  vain ;  the  others  followed, 
but  equally  fruitless  were  their  efforts ;  the  piano  re- 
mained closed. 

"  This  is  vexatious !"  said  the  queen ;  and  Gluck 
exclaimed — "  What  fool  can  have  made  such  a 
lock?" 

"  Take  care  what  you  say,  chevalier,"  said  Pro- 


vence ;  "  the  king  himself  made  the  lock,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  of  a  new-fangled  sort." — "  The  deuce  take 
the  new-fangled  sort,"  muttered  Gluck. 

D'Artois  now  went  out  and  returned  with  the  king. 
Louis  XVI.,  in  his  short  jacket,  his  head  covered  with 
an  unsightly  leathern  cap,  his  face  glowing,  and  be- 
grimed with  soot,  with  rough  hands  and  a  bundle 
of  keys  and  picklocks  at  his  girdle,  looked,  in  truth, 
more  like  an  industrious  locksmith  than  a  king  of 
Fiance. — He  went  and  busied  himself  at  the  instru- 
ment ;  examined  the  lock  with  the  earnest  air  of  an 
artisan,  and  tried  several  keys  in  vain  ;  shook  his  head 
dissatisfied,  and  tried  others;  at  length  he  hit  upon 
the  right  one.  The  lock  yielded,  and  with  a  mien 
of  triumph,  as  if  he  had  won  a  battle,  he  cried — 
"  Look  there !  it  is  open  !  Now  madame,  you  can 
play." 

But  the  hour  was  over,  and  the  queen  had  lost  the 
inclination  to  play.  Gluck  waited  for  the  sign  of  his 
dismissal ;  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  begged  that  he 
would  entertain  them  with  something  new  from  his 
Iphigenia.  The  master  of  sixty-five,  who  regarded 
the  monarch's  young  and  lovely  sister  with  a  species 
of  adoration,  seated  himself  at  the  instrument  and 
began  the  frenzy  scene  of  Orestes.  All  were  silent 
and  attentive,  particularly  Louis  XVI.,  who,  when 
the  piece  was  ended,  went  up  to  Gluck,  and  said,  with 
downcast  eyes,  in  broken  sentences — "  Excellent, 
chevalier — most  excellent !  I  am  charmed — delight- 
ed ;  I  will  have  your  opera  produced  first — with  all 
care — with  all  splendour — just  as  you  please !  and  I 
hope  the  success  will  be  such  as  will  gratify  you." 

The  Chevalier  Noverre  and  the  Signor  Piccini 
were  here  announced  and  admitted.  They  came  in 
together.  Noverre  started  when  he  saw  Gluck,  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  embarrassed  at  his  pres- 
ence, though  his  pride  prevented  him  from  betraying 
such  a  feeling  more  than  an  instant.  Piccini  was 
easy  and  unembarrassed ;  and  when  the  king  com- 
manded him  to  salute  his  adversary,  he  did  so  with 
dignity  and  cordiality;  Gluck  returned  the  greeting 
in  like  manner. 

"  What  do  you  bring  us  new,  gentlemen  ?"  asked 
Antoinette.  Noverre  answered,  with  solemn  gravity, 
"  Your  majesty  was  pleased  to  grant  Signor  Piccini 
permission  to  play  you  his  last  notes  out  of  the  opera 
of  Iphigenia  in  Tauris." 

"Very  well!"  replied  the  queen;  and  turning  to 
Piccini,  she  asked,  graciously,  "  What  selection  have 
you  made,  Signor  Composer?" 

Piccini  bowed  and  replied — "  The  Chevalier  No- 
verre  wished  that  your  majesty  would  permit  me  to 
play  before  you  the  Scythian  dance,  number  one." 

The  Comte  d'Artois  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter; 
and  even  the  other  aristocratic  personages,  except 
the  king,  who  shared  the  embarrassment  of  Piccini 
and  Noverre,  had  some  difficulty  in  restraining  their 
mirth. 

"  You  have  my  ready  permission,"  said  Antoinette. 
Piccini  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  and  began  to  play 
his  Scythian  dance,  to  which  the  Comte  of  Provence 
and  Noverre  kept  time.  The  others  confessed  that 
Piccini's  dance  was  far  more  pleasing,  melodious,  and 
adapted  to  the  grace  of  motion,  than  that  of  Gluck. 
But  d'Artois  whispered  to  the  king,  that  he  thought 
the  dance,  considered  by  itself,  admirable ;  but  beyond 
dispute,  better  fitted  for  a  masqued  ball,  in  the  saloon 
of  the  grand  opera,  than  for  a  private  abode  in  Tau- 
ris. 
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Louis  did  not  reply,  but  looked  peevishly  on  the 
ground ;  Gluck  stood  listening  earnestly  and  atten- 
tively ;  his  sense  of  the  merit  of  his  opponent  was 
visible  in  his  countenance,  except  that  now  and  then 
a  light  curl  played  about  his  mouth,  when  Piccini  in- 
dulged too  much  in  his  pretty  quaverings  and  tink- 
lings.  The  good  Noverre  responded  with  his  foot, 
by  a  natural  impulse,  to  the  music. 

Great  applause  rewarded  Piccini  when  he  ceased ; 
and  Noverre  neglected  not  to  explain,  with  an  air  of 
great  importance,  that  in  the  music  they  had  just 
heard,  was  displayed  that  inspiriting  rhythmus,  which 
alone  had  power  to  charm  the  dancer's  feet,  so  that 
he  could  give  soul  and  expression  to  his  pirouettes 
and  entrechats. 

"  Very  good,  Monsieur  Noverre,"  said  the  king, 
interrupting  the  current  of  the  dancing  master's 
speech ;  "  I  agree  with  you  that  the  music  of  Signor 
Piccini  is  admirable,  but  I  hope  also,  that  you  will 
make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  music  of  the  Che- 
valier Gluck." 

il  Sire,"  lisped  Noverre  in  reply,  "  we,  the  Cheva- 
lier Gluck  and  I,  are  on  the  most  friendly  terms."  A 
deep  sigh  followed  these  words,  but  Louis  took  no 
notice  of  it,  and  after  a  while  permitted  the  artists  to 
depart. 

Going  out  of  the  Tuilleries,  after  Gluck  and  Pic- 
cini had  taken  a  courteous,  though  cold  leave  of  each 
other,  Gluck  said,  mischievously,  to  the  ballet-mas- 
ter— "  Take  care,  chevalier,  not  to  forget  what  the 
king  commanded  you.  If  you  have  complained  of 
me  to  his  majesty,  because  I  made  you  dance  against 
your  will,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  assure  you,  that 
you  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  having  gone 
through  a  dance  with  me ;  for  granted  I  am  not — 
and  a  pity  it  is ! — such  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  dan- 
cing as  yourself,  yet  I  am,  as  well  as  you,  chevalier 
of  the  order  de  l'Esprit,  in  which  character  I  have 
the  honour  to  wish  your  worship  a  good  morning." 

And  stepping  into  his  carriage,  he  drove  home- 
ward. Noverre  looked  after  him  much  vexed.  Pic- 
cini laughed. 

The  rehearsals  and  preparations  for  the  represen- 
tations of  the  two  Iphigenias  were  nearly  finished, 
and  the  day  already  appointed  when  the  masterpiece 
of  Gluck  was  to  receive  the  sentence  of  the  Parisians. 
It  was  to  be  performed  first,  for  the  precedence  was 
yielded  to  him  as  the  oldest  of  the  two  champions. 

"  When  kings  build,  eartmen  have  work ;" — the 
truth  of  that  saying  was  proved.  Men  who  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  music  wrote,  for  the  advantage  of 
their  party,  treatises,  learned  and  superficial,  upon 
Gluck  and  Piccini,  upon  the  differences  in  their  style, 
and  upon  the  operas  in  question,  in  a  tone  as  assured 
and  confident,  as  if  they  had  diligently  studied  the 
compositions  of  the  masters.  The  partisans  of  both 
received  the  treatises  with  satisfaction,  reading  all 
that  were  presented  with  as  much  edification  as  if 
they  had  been  the  productions  of  Rameau  or  Rous- 
seau ;  perhaps  with  even  more  eagerness,  as  the  zest 
of  scandal  was  added. 

There  was  also  much  dissension  among  the  per- 
formers; and  poor  Piccini  had  not  a  little  to  do,  by 
a  thousand  attentions,  flatteries  and  favours,  to  pro- 
pitiate those  of  them  who  were  opposed  to  him,  and 
induce  them  to  promise  not  to  spoil  his  work  pur- 
posely. Gluck  behaved  differently;  he  resorted  to 
threats,  and  compelled  his  enemies  at  least  to  conceal 
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their  ill  designs,  for  they  feared  him.  As  for  the  rest, 
he  trusted  to  the  excellence  of  his  work,  and  his 
motto — "Truth  makes  its  way  through  all  things;" 
and  even  in  anticipation  of  the  most  unfavourable 
event,  consoled  himself  by  the  reflection — "  Well ! 
the  worst  success  does  not  make  a  good  work  a  bad 
one!"* 

He  sate  in  his  chamber  the  morning  of  the  day 
before  the  representation  of  his  Iphigenia,  preparing 
for  the  final  rehearsal,  when  his  servant  announced 
young  Mehul — "  Come  in,  my  dear  friend !"  cried 
Gluck  cheerfully,  as  he  rose  and  went  to  the  door  to 
meet  his  visiter.  "I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you,  and 
have  expected  you  before  this." 

"  I  ventured  not  to  disturb  you  before,"  replied 
Mehul,  "  but  to-day — " 

"  Well — to-day — " 

"  My  anxiety  brought  me  hither." 

"  Anxiety! — and  wherefore  ?" 

"  To-morrow  your  new  opera  is  to  be  performed 
for  the  first  time — you  have  so  many  enemies, — Ah! 
should  the  success  of  your  noble  creation  not  be  an- 
swerable to  its  worth !" 

"  Then  let  it  be  so,"  said  Gluck,  smiling. 

"  Can  you  say  that  with  so  much  calmness  ?" 

"  Why  not  ? — Do  you  think  of  devoting  yourself  to 
dramatic  composition  ?" 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  to  do  so,  and  should  be 
very  unhappy  should  I  find  my  powers  inadequate." 

"  Prove  them,  young  man !  Go  boldly  to  work  : 
do  not  deliberate  long ;  but  what  reveals  itself  to  you 
lay  hold  on  with  glowing  inspiration ;  plan  and  com- 
plete it  with  earnest  heed.  It  will  soon  be  shown, 
what  you  can  do,  now  or  in  future.  And  if  I  judge 
you  rightly,  I  think  it  will  not  go  wrong  with  you  1 
Yes — that  is  the  great  matter,  that  we  deviate  not 
from  the  way.  But  it  is  hard  in  itself;  and  men  and 
the  world  make  it  yet  harder  for  the  artist.  Many, 
of  whom  better  things  might  have  been  hoped,  fall  in 
the  conflict." 

"  You  remain  victor !" 

"  Hem — that  is  as  one  takes  it.  Nothing  is  per- 
fect upon  earth ;  and  even  if  I  have  gone  through  life 
neither  a  fool  nor  a  knave,  still  am  I  not  without 
faults.  Each,  for  good  or  evil,  must  be  experienced 
before  he  can  truly  value  the  better  part.  To  the 
generality,  the  All  Benevolent  has  granted  to  know 
but  little,  till  either  what  they  have  is  irremediably 
wasted,  or  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  it.  Happy 
he,  who  quickly  apprehends,  and  holds  it  fast,  fast — 
nor  lets  it  go,  though  his  very  heart  should  be  torn 
in  the  struggle.  What  will  you  say  when  I  confess 
to  you,  that  perception  of  the  highest,  the  only  good, 
came  late,  fearfully  late,  to  me.  Whet*-  I  look 
back  on  my  earlier  days,  I  am  often  astonished. 
Music  was  all  to  me  from  earliest  youth.  When  a 
boy,  in  my  home,  in  lovely  earnest  Bohemia,  I  heard 
her  voice,  as  a  divine  voice,  in  all  that  surrounded 
me — in  the  dense  forest,  the  gloomy  ravine,  the  ro- 
mantic valley — on  the  bold,  stark  cliff — in  the  cheerful 
hunter's  call,  or  the  hoarse  song  of  stream  and  tor- 
rent, her  voice  thrilled  to  my  inmost  heart,  like  a 
sweet  and  glorious  prophecy.  All  was  clear  to  my 
youthful  vision. — Love  commanded — and  there  was 
light !  Then  I  thought  there  was  nothing  so  great 
and  godlike  that  man,  impotent  man,  could  not 
achieve  it.  Too  soon  I  learned  that  something  was 
impossible.  The  royal  eagle  soars  upward  toward 
*  Gluck's  own  words  to  Rousseau. 
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the  sun ;  yet  can  he  never  reach  the  orb ;  and  how 
are  clipped  the  wings  of  the  spirit !  Then  come 
harassing  doubts,  false  ambition,  thirst  of  gain,  envy, 
disappointed  vanity,  worldly  cares,  the  hateful  gnomes 
of  earth,  who  cling  to  you,  and  drag  you  downward, 
when  you  would  soar  like  the  eagle.  So  is  it  with 
the  boy — the  youth — with  manhood — with  old  age. 
One  perhaps  redeems  himself  from  folly ;  discerns  and 
appreciates  the  right,  and  might  create  the  beautiful. 
But  with  folly  flies  also  youth,  its  ardour  and  its  vi- 
gour; and  there  remains  to  him  enthusiasm,  passion 
for  the  sublime — and — a  grave  !" 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !"  cried  Mehul,  with  emotion  ;  "  much 
more  remains  to  you!" 

"  Think  you  so  ?"  asked  Gluck,  and  after  a  pause 
continued;  "Well — perhaps,  something  better — it  is 
true;  for  when  I  freed  myself  from  the  fetters  of  the 
unworthy  and  the  base,  there  came  to  me  a  radiant 
and  lovely  vision,  from  the  pure  bright  Grecian  age. 
But,  believe  me,  the  work  of  holding  it  fast,  and 
shaping  it  in  the  external  world,  is  my  last.  And 
melancholy  it  is,  that  a  whole  vigorous,  blooming 
lifetime  could  not  be  consecrated  alone  to  such  a 
theme.  But  I  submit,  for  I  could  not  do  otherwise ; 
and  I  will  bear  it,  whether  these  Parisian  bawlers 
adjudge  me  fame  and  wealth  for  my  work,  or  hiss 
me  down." 

The  hour  struck  for  the  rehearsal ;  Gluck  broke 
off  the  discourse,  and  accompanied  by  his  young 
friend,  went  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  music. 

Meanwhile  Nicolo  Piccini,  morose  and  out  of  hu- 
mour, was  walking  up  and  down  his  chamber  from 
time  to  time  casting  a  discontented  look  at  the  notes 
of  his  opera,  that  lay  open  on  the  desk.  At  times  he 
would  walk  hastily  to  the  desk  as  if  a  lucky  thought 
had  struck  him,  to  insert  something  in  the  work ;  but 
he  would  let  fall  the  pen  before  he  had  touched  the 
paper,  shake  his  head  with  a  dissatisfied  and  melan- 
choly air,  and  begin  again  to  walk  the  room. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door ;  Piccini  heeded  it 
not ;  there  was  a  second — a  third !  At  length  he 
went  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  Elias  Hegrin  entered. 
Piccini  seemed  disturbed  at  sight  of  him,  and  asked 
ungraciously — "  What  do  you  want  ?  Why  are  you 
here  again  ?" 

With  his  usual  sullen  smile  Elias  replied — "  The 
Chevalier  No verre  sent  me;  he  said  Signor  Piccini 
wished  to  speak  with  me." 

Piccini  remained  a  few  moments  in  gloomy  silence, 
as  if  struggling  inwardly;  at  length  he  said  with  a 
sigh — "  It  is  true ;  I  wished  to  see  you." 

"And  in  what  can  I  serve  mine  honoured  patron?" 
"  By  speaking  the  truth!"  replied  Piccini,  regarding 
him  sternly^  "  Confess  it,  Elias  Hegrin,  you  uttered 
a  falsehood,  when  you  told  me  Gluck  stirred  up  all 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  to  make  a  party  against 
me." 

Elias  Hegrin  changed  colour,  but  he  collected 
himself,  and  answered — "  I  spoke  the  truth." 

"  It  is  false,  Elias !  and  you  spoke  a  falsehood 
when  you  told  me  you  had  read  the  manuscript  of  my 
adversary,  and  that  the  work  scarce  deserved  the 
honours  of  mediocrity !" 

"  It  was  the  truth,  Signor  Piccini,  and  I  can  only 
repeat  my  opinion  of  the  Opera  of  the  Chevalier 
Gluck." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  your  judgment  of  Art,  for 
now,  after  having  heard  five  rehearsals,  I  must,  aye, 
and  will,  declare  before  all  the  world,  that  Gluck's 


Iphigenia  is  the  greatest  of  all  operas  I  am  acquainted 
with,  and  that  in  its  author  I  acknowledge  my  mas- 
ter." 

Elias  stared. 

"  I  believed  I  had  accomplished  something  worthy 
in  my  own  work,"  continued  Piccini,  speaking  half 
to  himself;  "  and  indeed,  my  design  was  pure,  that  I 
can  say;  nor  is  what  I  have  done  altogether  without 
merit; — but  oh!  how  void  and  cold,  how  weak  and 
insignificant  does  it  seem  to  me,  compared  with 
Gluck's  gigantic  creation  !  Yes — creation  !  mine  is 
only  a  work !  A  human  work,  which  will  soon 
vanish  without  a  trace — while  Gluck's  Iphigenia  will 
endure  so  long  as  feeling  for  the  grand  and  the  beau- 
tiful is  not  dead  in  the  hearts  of  men." 

"  But — Signor  Piccini" — stammered  Elias. 
"Be  silent!"  interrupted  Piccini,  in  displeasure. 
"Wherefore  have  you  lied?  wherefore  have  you 
slandered  the  noble  master,  and  toiled  to  bring  down 
his  works  and  his  character  to  your  own  level  in  the 
dust?  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  your  pitiful  beha- 
viour ?  I  have  never  fully  trusted  you,  spite  of  No- 
verre's  recommendation ;  for  well  I  know  that  No- 
verre  hates  the  great  master  for  having  wounded  his 
ridiculous  vanity;  but  I  never  thought  you  capable 
of  such  meanness  as  I  now  find  you  guilty  of.  Gluck 
stir  up  his  friends,  to  make  a  party  against  me ! — 
There !  look  at  these  letters  in  Gluck's  own  hand, 
written  to  Arnaud,  Rollet,  Maurepas,  wherein  he 
judges  my  work  thoroughly,  dwelling  upon  the  best 
parts,  and  entreats  them  to  listen  to  my  opera  impar- 
tially, as  to  his  own,  and  to  give  an  impartial  judg- 
ment, for  that  he  is  anxious  only  for  the  truth. 
Through  my  patron,  the  Count  of  Provence,  I  ob- 
tained these  letters  from  those  gentlemen,  whom  he 
persuaded  to  send  them  to  me,  thereby  to  remove  my 
groundless  suspicions.  How  mortified  am  I  now  for 
having  descended  to  make  common  cause  with  you ! 
I  have  been  deceived;  but  you — tell  me,  man, 
what  has  induced  you  to  act  in  this  dishonourable 
and  malicious  manner  towards  your  benefactor  ?" 

While  Piccini  was  speaking,  Elias  had  shrunk 
more  and  more  into  himself.  Humbled,  and  in  a 
lachrymose  voice  he  replied,  "  Ah,  my  dearest  patron, 
you  misapprehend  me.  Yes — I  will  confess,  I  have 
spoken  falsely — I  have  acted  meanly — shamefully ! 
But  I  am  not  so  bad  as  you  think  me.  If  you  but 
knew  all.  Ah  !  I  am  an  unhappy  man,  and  deserve 
not  your  anger,  but  rather  your  sympathy.  When  a 
boy,  I  heard  it  daily  repeated  by  my  parents  and 
family,  that  I  had  extraordinary  talent  for  music ; 
that  I  should  become  a  great  composer,  and  one  day 
acquire  both  wealth  and  reputation.  In  this  hope  I 
applied  myself  zealously  to  art,  hard  as  it  was  to  me. 
My  first  work  of  importance  was  looked  on  as  a 
miracle  in  the  town  where  I  lived;  this  strengthened 
me  in  the  opinion  of  my  abilities,  and  I  thought  I  had 
only  to  go  to  a  great  city,  to  reap  renown  and  gold 
without  measure.  I  went  to  Vienna ;  but  neither 
fame  nor  gold  was  mine." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  there  Gluck  took  you  by  the 
hand,  supported  you,  gave  you  instruction,  corrected 
your  works." 

"  He  did  so,  indeed ;  but  he  likewise  told  me  I  had 
no  genius,  and  that  I  never  could  be  a  great  com- 
poser." 

"  And  did  he  deceive  you  ?  what  have  you  proved 
yourself?  Can  you  for  this  hate,  and  maliciously 
slander  him,  because  he  honestly  advised  you  to  de- 
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sist  from  useless  efforts,  to  limit  yourself  to  a  small 
circle  in  our  art,  or  rather  to  become  an  honest  tailor 
or  shoemaker  ?" 

Elias  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  vexation,  squint- 
ed sullenly  at  the  speaker,  and  answered  in  a  fierce 
tone :  "  Yes — I  hate  him  !  I  shall  always  hate  him  ! 
what  need  was  there  of  telling  me  so  ?  Even  if  I 
was  in  error — I  dreamed  of  fame  and  gold — and 
have  had  neither!  Curse  him!  He  has  embittered 
my  whole  life ;  and  I  will  embitter  his,  whenever  it  is 
in  my  power." 

«  Go — wretch !"  cried  Piccini,  full  of  horror.  "  Go, 
we  have  nothing  more  in  common ;  the  divinity  of 
man  is  honour.  Your  gods  are  selfishness — vanity — 
envy — cowardly  malice !  Such  as  you  deserve  no 
sympathy — away!"  And  gnashing  his  teeth  with 
spite  and  impotent  rage,  Elias  Hegrin  left  Piccini's 
house. 

Piccini's  opera  was  greatly  admired,  but  that  of  his 
adversary  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  awakened 
an  enthusiasm  till  then  unknown  even  in  Paris. 

Followed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  enraptured 


multitude,  after  the  third  representation  of  his  work, 
Gluck  left  the  opera  house  on  his  way  to  his  quiet 
home.  He  was  accompanied  only  by  his  favourite 
Mehul,  who  was  to  be  his  guest  for  the  evening,  and 
aid  him  to  celebrate  his  victory. — Arrived  at  Gluck's 
house,  they  both  entered  the  room  where  the  collation 
was  prepared,  but  started  with  surprise  as  they  enter- 
ed ;  for  a  man,  wrapped  in  his  mantle,  stood  at  the 
window,  looking  out  upon  the  clear  starry  night.  At 
the  rustling  behind  him  he  turned  round. 

"  Signor  Piccini !"  cried  Gluck,  surprised. 

"  Not  unwelcome,  I  hope  ?"  said  Piccini,  smiling. 

"  Most  welcome,  by  my  troth !"  answered  Gluck, 
taking  and  cordially  shaking  the  offered  hand.  "  Yes, 
I  honour  so  noble  an  adversary." 

"  Talk  no  more  of  adversaries !"  cried  Piccini 
earnestly;  "our  strife  is  at  an  end;  I  acknowledge 
you  for  my  master,  and  will  be  happy  and  proud  to 
call  you  my  friend !  Let  the  Gluckists  and  the  Pic- 
cinists  dispute  as  long  as  they  like ;  Gluck  and  Pic- 
cini understand  each  other !" 

"  And  esteem  each  other !"  exclaimed  Gluck  with 
vivacity ;  "  by  my  soul,  Piccini,  it  shall  be  so  !" 
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Be  happy. — Many  a  year  hath  fled, 

Since  first  thine  infant  sigh 
Brought  gladness  to  thy  parents'  heart, 

And  rapture  to  their  eye. 
Yet  each  hath  taught  the  speaking  brow 

New  beauties  to  reveal, 
And  all  have  spar'd  to  touch  the  grace, 

That  time  is  prone  to  steal. 

Be  happy. — Many  a  joy  hath  9prung 

And  blossom'd  at  thy  tread. 
And  every  sweet  affection  flung 

Its  wreath  around  thy  head; 


And  may  the  year  that  now  for  thee 

Unlocks  its  garner'd  store, 
Pour  richer  treasures  on  thy  soul, 

Than  all  that  went  before. 

Be  happy. — Many  a  thought  of  love 

To  thee  doth  fondly  turn  ; 
And  at  thine  image,  many  a  breast 

With  grateful  incense  bum; 
So,  therefore,  on  thy  birthday  morn, 

O'er  leagues  of  land  and  sea, 
This  lay,  warm-springing  from  the  heart, 

Doth  wing  its  way  to  thee. 
London,  1841. 


h<^  ****** 
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BY  MRS.  C.  LADD. 


Oh  I  never  say  again  that  Love 
Is  blind,  or  that  he  hath  not  eyes! 
Alas!  for  me  he  sees  too  well, 
His  arrow  ne'er  unerring  flies, 
His  arrow  ne'er  unerring  flies; 
Alas!  I  know  that  Love  hath  eyes. 

I  met  the  little  wandering  boy, 

And  stopp'd  to  ask  the  urchin's  name. 

"  Friendship,  dear  maid,"  he  quick  replied. 

I  took  him  up;  oh  !  do  not  blame  ! 

I  press'd  him  closely  to  my  breast, 

And  bade  him  there  for  ever  rest. 

I  heard  some  whisper  that  'twas  Love; 
Their  words,  alas !  I  did  not  heed, 
For  1  believed,  and  always  heard 


From  time  memorial,  Love  was  blind. 
But  now  I  know,  ah  !  know  too  well, 
That  in  Love's  eyes  lies  half  the  spell. 

Soon  as  I  felt  the  aching  dart, 
I  strove  to  drive  the  boy  away; 
But,  laughing  in  my  face,  he  said, 
"  True  Love,  dear  lady,  cannot  stray, 
False  Love,  that's  blind,  may  lose  his  v 
True  Love  can  see  and  ne'er  will  stray.' 

Then  ne'er  believe  or  say  again, 
Love  cannot  see,  or  you  may  find, 
As  I  have  done,  when  'tis  too  late, 
Cupid  hath  eyes— the  boy's  not  blind. 
His  dart,  dear  girls,  ne'er  erring  flies; 
Beware,  beware,  Cupid  hath  eyes! 
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BY  MISS  E.  E.  DARLEY. 


Have  you  ever  been  at  Newport,  gentle  reader  ?  but 
it  were  an  insult  to  ask  you,  for  who  has  not  ?  New- 
port, that  receiver-general  of  the  old,  the  young,  the 
halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind !  The  healthful,  pleasure- 
seeking,  life-enjoying  young,  who  while  drinking 
deeply  of  present  joys,  fondly  look  forward  with  a 
wild  buoyant  confidence  of  spirit,  to  a  still  brighter 
future  ;  building  Chateaux  en  Espagne,  which  are  no 
sooner  reared,  than  experience,  that  sad  old  Mentor, 
pulls  them  down  again.  The  old  murmuring  at  the 
ills  which  time  must  bring,  philanthropically  bestow- 
ing advice  which  is  sure  to  be  ungratefully  received 
and  is  but  seldom  followed :  advice  which  in  their 
early  days  they  rejected,  and  whose  utility  time  alone 
has  taught  them ;  and  those  who  have  reached  the 
awkward  age  which  begins  to  suspect  the  fallacy  of  all 
their  bright  dreams,  yet  who  are  daily,  hourly  forming 
new  projects,  thus  proving  that  prudence  does  not 
always  come  with  spectacles. 

But  here  are  we  forsooth,  we  poor  "  children  of 
earth  and  pent  beneath  the  moon"  moralizing  over 
the  imperfections  of  the  world,  as  if  ourselves  were 
not  of  the  same  blind  race  working  in  the  dark,  or 
were  exempt  from  the  failings  common  to  humanity ; 
and  here  are  we  too,  wandering  away  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  our  original  intention  of  going  to  our  nice 
little  seaport  town. 

What  a  charming  place  it  is,  to  be  sure,  with  its 
delicious  invigorating  breeze,  its  fair  gardens  gay 
with  a  thousand  flowers,  its  busy  clattering  windmills, 
its  innumerable  steeples  rising  from  out  dark  foliage 
and  piercing  the  air  with  their  slender  proportions ; 
the  blue  waters  of  the  lovely  bay,  glittering  in  the 
sun  and  bearing  on  their  bright  bosom  a  thousand 
snowy  sails.  And  then  too,  its  darling  home-like 
cottages,  peeping  through  flowering  hedges  and  scent- 
ed firs,  its  picturesque  grass-bordered  roads,  enlivened 
by  the  constant  passing  and  repassing  of  every  variety 
of  vehicle,  each  bearing  its  merry  beach-bound  party. 
Sometimes  we  see  a  whole  troop  of  fair,  light-hearted 
children,  (themselves  a  knot  of  wild  flowers,)  just 
escaped  from  some  antiquated  birch-wielding  dame, 
laughing,  shouting,  and  scampering  over  the  road, 
fully  intent  on  perpetrating  some  prohibited  little  bit 
of  mischief,  or  a  gay  group  of  fishermen  in  their  bright 
scarlet  jackets  and  capacious  boots,  every  man  laden 
with  his  long  string  of  fish  with  unpronounceable 
names. 

Now,  dear  reader,  you  must  try  your  best  to  ima- 
gine one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  the  pretty  cottages 
with  which  Newport  is  so  plentifully  besprinkled.  Let 
there  be  windows  opening  on  a  lawn,  plenty  of  sweet 
flowers  and  noble  trees,  birds  singing  in  gold  wired 
prisons,  an  overhanging  balcony,  a  wide  hall  with 
jasmine  and  woodbine  climbing  the  door,  white  flut- 
tering curtains  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  you  will 
have  before  you  the  summer  home  of  Miss  Alice 
Vane.  A  very  lovely  young  lady  was  Alice.  If  I  were 
to  tell  you  she  was  "  passing  fair,"  you  would  imme- 


diately picture  to  yourself  an  ethereal  creature  whom 
"  the  winds  of  heaven  might  not  visit  too  roughly,"  a 
complexion  of  snow  and  roses,  hair  like  tangled  sun- 
beams, eyes  "  deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue,"  feet  like 
the  golden  lilies  of  the  Chinese,  hands  that  Canova 
would  have  worshipped,  and  a  figure  moulded  by  the 
Graces.  But  Alice  was  not  one  of  those  "  faultless 
monsters  that  the  world  ne'er  saw,"  she  was  not 
possessed  of  all  the  perfections  usually  allotted  to  he- 
roines. She  was  one  of  my  beauties — that  is  to  say, 
there  was  about  her  all  that  sparkling  vivacity  and 
freshness  of  manner  which  tells  of  the  bright  spirit 
within.  The  eloquent  blood  mounting  warmly  to  the 
cheek,  the  eye  large  and  lustrous,  its  proud  glance 
softened  by  its  deep  curving  lash,  the  abundant  brown 
hair,  the  well-formed  mouth,  the  snowy  teeth,  which 
in  speaking  seemed  to  add  new  light  to  the  ever-vary- 
ing expression  of  her  fine,  intelligent  countenance. 
This  life,  this  animation,  this  presence  of  the  soul 
awake  in  every  feature,  'twas  this  which  gave  to  sweet 
Alice  Vane  an  unspeakable  charm  and  rendered  her 
to  me  a  thousand  times  more  lovely  than  could  the 
possession  of  mere  faultless  form  and  feature.  She 
was  the  light  and  life  of  the  little  cottage ;  her  parents' 
pride  and  joy.  Her  warm  affectionate  heart,  her 
perfect  freedom  from  all  selfishness,  her  kind  attention 
to  their  every  want,  her  prompt  obedience  to  their 
will,  hourly  strengthened  the  natural  ties  which  bind 
a  parent  to  a  child. 

One  bright  August  morning,  Alice  was  seated  in 
her  little  music  room,  a  pleasant  cosey  place  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  bay  and  filled  with  all 
those  thousand  nicknackeries  and  oddities  with  which 
young  and  elegant  minds  delight  to  surround  them- 
selves. 

If  you  had  followed  the  direction  of  her  eye,  you 
might  have  fancied  her  engaged  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  rare  prospect  that  lay  spread  before  her,  glitter- 
ing with  light  and  beauty,  had  you  not  been  assured 
by  the  peculiar  expression  of  that  eye,  that  her  thoughts 
were  far  otherwise  employed. 

Nature  is  always  beautiful ;  her  forests,  mountains, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  rarely  fail  to  charm  the  eye,  and 
appealing  warmly  to  the  mind  and  heart,  to  awaken 
us  to  a  fuller  sense  of  the  existence  of  a  benevolent 
and  all-creative  power. 

But  Alice,  who  really  loved  nature  in  her  heart  of 
hearts,  would  just  at  that  particular  moment  have  been 
blind  to  the  original  of  a  Claude,  to  the  fairest  land- 
scape ever  seen  from  the  piazza  of  an  Italian  villa, 
for  she  was  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  unravel  a 
knotty  problem,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  solve  which 
her  mind  had  for  some  time  been  diligently  labouring. 
"  Alice,  my  love,"  asked  Mrs.  Vane,  as  she  entered 
the  room,  "  what  can  you  be  thinking  of  so  earnest- 
ly?" Alice  turned  towards  her  mother  with  a  sudden 
look  of  animation  as  she  replied,  "  Why,  dear  mother, 
I  was  just  at  that  moment  thinking  of  a  person  whom 
I  never  saw,  and  of  whom  I  know  but  little,  and  that 
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little  from  my  brother's  letters,  in  which  he  is  so 
often  mentioned  and  spoken  of  so  highly,  that  at  last 
he  really  has  awakened  my  curiosity." 

"  Indeed,"  said  her  mother,  smiling,  "  then  he  has 
succeeded  in  raising  a  very  mischievous  wight,  for 
you  know  'tis  said  our  sex  will  go  all  lengths  to  gra- 
tify this  same  weakness  of  theirs." 

"  Charles,"  continued  Alice,  "  seldom  or  never 
writes  without  saying  something  in  praise  of  his  friend 
Newton,  who  it  seems  is  universally  esteemed  and 
(to  use  my  brother's  words,)  « looked  upon  by  every 
body  as  the  best  fellow  in  the  world.'  Charles  has 
often  said  too,  that  he  is  sure  I  could  not  fail  to  be 
pleased  with  him,  and  as  he  knows  what  a  very  fas- 
tidious young  lady  his  sister  is,  you  must  allow  my 
curiosity  to  be  but  natural." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Vane,  with  a  sigh, 
"  allow  me  to  see  a  little  further  than  you.  I  am 
sadly  afraid  Charles  is  not  so  particular  as  I  could 
wish  in  the  choice  of  his  associates." 

"  For  once,  dear  mother,  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 
'Tis  true,  that  Charles  is  rash  and  hot-headed,  and 
perhaps,  not  as  careful  as  he  should  be,  but  I  know 
him  to  be  generous,  warm-hearted,  and  I  am  sure 
capable  of  distinguishing  gold  from  the  baser  metal." 

At  that  moment  a  servant  entered,  and  placed  a 
letter  in  Alice's  hand,  "  Ah  !  'tis  from  Charles,  how 
apropos !  perhaps  this  will  give  us  some  further  infor- 
mation of  the  person  of  whom  we  were  speaking," 
and  eager  to  vindicate  her  brother's  judgment,  Alice 
hastily  opened  the  letter,  and  read  as  follows : 

"New  York. 
"  My  dear  little  Alice — How  much  longer  am  I 
to  wait  for  your  promised  answer  ?  Will  it  come 
with  the  snows  of  next  winter?  A  line  from  your 
cheerful  pen  would  be  a  charity.  It  would  serve  to 
enliven  a  lawyer's  dull  life  a  little,  and  might  perhaps 
succeed  in  exorcising  the  blue  devils  which  lie  hid 
between  the  well-thumbed  leaves  of  Chitty  and  Black- 
stone,  of  which  musty  tomes  I  have,  as  you  well 
know,  a  most  unmitigated  horror.  How  does  the 
little  cottage  look?  Are  all  your  birds  and  flowers 
well  ?  and  are  mother  and  father  pleased  with  the 
new  arrangement  ?  Tell  them  they  shall  hear  from 
their  degenerate  son  as  soon  as  he  has  well  weighed 
their  excellent  advice,  which  he  will  try  his  very  best 
to  follow.  I  am  a  sad  harum  scarum  dog,  I  believe, 
but  I  trust  my  dear  parents  will  not  have  much  longer 
to  complain.  Talking  of  myself  reminds  me  of  my 
antipodes,  Herbert  Newton,  whose  history  I  believe 
I  promised  to  give  you  some  time  ago.  He  is  indeed 
a  capital  fellow.  I  should  like  you  to  know  him  of  all 
things,  for  he  is  one  of  whose  acquaintance  I  am 
justly  proud.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,  but  I  bear  a 
lecture  from  him  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  pa- 
tience, perhaps  it  is  because  there  is  about  him  none 
of  that  sickening  cant  which  I  so  heartily  despise. 
Besides  he  is  himself  so  bright  an  example  of  the  vir- 
tue he  teaches.  He  is  the  only  son  of  a  recently 
widowed  and  invalid  mother,  of  whom  he  is  now  the 
sole  support,  and  'tis  beautiful  to  see  with  what  ten- 
derness, care  and  affection,  her  noble  son  does  all  in 
his  power  to  soothe  the  sorrows  which  I  fear  are  fast 
hurrying  her  to  the  grave.  He  assumes  the  air  of 
being  perfectly  unconscious  of  her  sad  situation,  pro- 
posing a  thousand  projects  for  her  comfort  alone,  and 
entering  into  plans  of  future  happiness,  the  fulfilment 
of  which  she  can  never  live  to  see.     He  is  absolutely 


devoted  to  her,  poor  fellow,  and  should  he  lose  her, 
heaven  only  knows  what  will  be  the  consequence. 
His  father,  as  I  am  told,  was  once  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  but  being  an  improvident,  thoughtless  kind  of 
man,  squandered  it  away  in  the  mad  pursuit  of  his 
own  pleasures ;  leaving  his  poor  wife,  (who,  as  is  often 
the  case,  loved  him  tenderly  and  was  deserving  of  a 
better  fate,)  almost  penniless,  and  Newton  scarcely 
able  to  discharge  his  college  debts.  This,  however, 
he  contrived  to  do,  and  has  since  by  dint  of  indefati- 
gable study,  made  a  comfortable  home  for  both  his 
mother  and  himself.  He  is  a  close  law  student,  and 
has  already  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine,  risen  high 
in  his  profession,  and  has  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
love  and  esteem  of  all  those  who  are  capable  of  ap- 
preciating true  worth  and ,  filial  affection.  Now  I 
dare  say,  my  dear  sister,  you  would  very  well  like  to 
know  if  '  this  noble  heart  beats  in  a  form  as  fair  ?' 
Nature,  you  know,  Alice,  is  an  odd  sort  of  personage, 
often  being  a  spendthrift  with  one  hand,  while  she  is 
a  niggard  with  the  other,  for  though  she  has  most 
liberally  bestowed  upon  my  friend  every  virtue  that 
can  adorn  a  man,  and  richly  endowed  him  with  rare 
intellectual  power,  she  has  denied  him  that,  for  the 
want  of  which,  virtue  and  talent  but  seldom  compen- 
sate in  this  queer  world  of  ours.  He  is  no  Adonis, 
Alice,  I  assure  you,  but  though  every  feature,  (with 
the  exception  of  a  very  fine  pair  of  eyes,)  is  very,  very 
plain,  yet,  if  I  know  my  sister,  she  could  not  fail  to 
like  a  face  so  full  of  intelligence  and  so  expressive 
of  a  heart  that  beats  with  the  warmest  and  best  feel- 
ings of  which  our  nature  is  capable.  There !  have  I 
not  been  eloquent?  If  I  were  often  to  indulge  in 
this  sort  of  flourish,  you  would  begin  to  think  I  had 
sown  my  wild  oats  in  good  earnest ;  but  do  not  de- 
spair, for  under  Newton's  gentle  tuition,  I  shall  soon 
become  as  good  a  boy  as  papa  and  ma  could  wish 
me.  By  the  way,  Herbert  has  a  couple  of  noble 
pointers  "  which  I  affection  much,"  and  he  has  insist- 
ed on  my  having  them,  as  he  says  he  has  neither  the 
will  nor  the  time  to  use  them,  so  I'll  contrive  to  have 
a  hunt  with  them,  now  and  then,  at  all  events.  So 
now,  dear  sister,  frightened  at  my  unusual  eloquence, 
I  bid  you  adieu,  and  that  God  will  ever  bless  you,  is 
the  sincere  prayer  of 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  Charles  Harris  Vane." 

Alice,  who  had  not  read  this  letter  aloud  without  an 
occasional  faultering  of  the  voice,  (which  she,  how- 
ever, struggled  hard  to  overcome,)  now,  heartily  glad 
to  have  finished  it,  and  to  have  succeeded  as  she 
trusted  in  proving  her  mother's  mistake,  with  her 
cheek  glowing,  and  her  eyes  sparkling,  quickly  ex- 
claimed, "  Now,  mother !  what  do  you  think  ?  Is  not 
Mr.  Newton  a  very  different  person  from  what  you 
supposed?" 

"  Indeed,  indeed  he  is,  my  love,"  replied  Mrs.  Vane, 
turning  her  eyes  from  the  light,  in  order  to  conceal 
the  moisture  that  glittered  in  them,  "  let  me  look  over 
the  letter  a  moment.  Poor  Charles,  I  am  afraid  I 
have  been  unjust  to  him;  he  has  a  good  heart,  poor 
fellow,"  and  Mrs.  Vane  read  and  re-read  the  letter, 
line  for  line,  and  word  for  word,  dwelling  with  in- 
creased pleasure  upon  every  passage  wherein  her  son 
discovered  his  quick  appreciation  in  another  of  those 
principles  which  she  had  feared  he  did  not  himself 
possess.  She  returned  the  letter  to  Alice  with  a  very 
happy  smile,  adding,  as  she  did  so,  "  I  have  no  longer 
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any  anxiety  on  your  brother's  account,  for  I  can 
already  perceive  the  good  effects  of  the  admonitions 
of  his  friend,  who  I  am  sure  will  prove  an  able  mo- 
nitor,  for  a  good  son  cannot  be  other  than  a  good 
man." 

When  Alice  retired  to  the  privacy  of  her  own 
chamber  that  night,  before  placing  the  letter  in  her 
desk,  she  perused  it  very  carefully  once  more ;  perhaps 
induced  to  do  so  for  two  excellent  reasons,  one  being 
the  natural  pleasure  a  sister  feels  in  dwelling  on  the 
words  traced  by  the  hand  of  a  beloved  brother;  the 
other,  (I  make  no  secret  of  it,  gentle  reader,  although 
she  had  not  yet  dared  even  to  whisper  it  to  herself,) 
the  other  to  read  of  and  ponder  over  the  virtues  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Newton,  who,  although  unseen,  unknown,  had 
insensibly  stolen  into  her  heart,  and  almost  taken  root 
there.  She  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  name 
of  Newton  in  her  brother's  letters,  in  which,  as  she 
had  said,  he  was  always  so  enthusiastically  spoken 
of,  that  she  almost  felt  as  if  she  knew  him,  and  from 
at  first  only  expecting  to  hear  of  him,  she  now  became 
disappointed  if  her  eye  did  not  meet  the  name  already 
growing  dear  to  her,  and  it  was  with  no  slight  agita- 
tion she  had  that  morning  read  the  welcome  words 
which  assured  her  of  his  entire  worth ;  his  beautiful 
devotion  to  his  mother,  but  adding  another  pearl  to 
the  priceless  jewels  her  heart  had  already  gathered  for 
him.  Of  course  she  had  formed  her  own  idea  of  his 
person,  and  her  imagination  had,  (as  is  usually  the 
case,)  somewhat  o'erleapt  itself,  having  assigned  too 
bright  a  temple  for  the  "  god  of  her  idolatry."  She 
was  therefore  not  a  little  startled  when  she  read  the 
announcement  of  his  almost  total  want  of  the  one 
essential  with  which  a  young  and  ardent  mind  natu- 
rally associates  the  possessor  of  amiable  qualities. 
But  the  next  instant,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  momentary 
feeling,  she  wondered  at  her  own  blind  judgment  that 
could  make  her  mourn  for  the  absence  of  that  which 
was  so  nobly  counterbalanced  by  his  more  solid  en- 
dowments of  mind  and  heart. 

"  He  has  that  within  which  passeth  show,"  thought 
Alice,  as  she  unwillingly  resigned  the  letter  to  its 
proper  resting  place  and  turned  the  key  in  the  lock, 
"  I  wonder  when  Charles  will  write  again  ?"  Whether 
the  gentle  sigh  that  unconsciously  escaped  her  lips 
as  she  spoke,  was  caused  by  a  secret  fear  that  she 
might  never  even  look  upon  her  brother's  friend,  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  mention ;  we  only  know,  a  sigh 
there  was,  and  moreover,  another  opening  of  the  wri- 
ting desk  and  a  third  perusal  of  the  letter.  Poor 
Alice,  this  was  the  first  flower  that  had  bloomed  in 
the  garden  of  her  heart,  and  she  was  already  afraid 
to  acknowledge  its  growth. 

We  will  not  say  how  often  Alice  found  herself 
thinking  of  the  amiable  Newton  and  his  mother,  or 
with  what  pleasure  she  now  recalled  every  little  ex- 
pression of  admiration  or  esteem,  which  Charles  had 
ever  used  when  speaking  of  him.  "  Should  she  ever 
see  him  ?"  was  a  question  that  constantly  recurred 
to  her.  And  why  not  ?  A  few  short  months  and  the 
rei<m  of  summer  would  be  over,  and  then  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vane  would  return  to  town,  and  most  assuredly 
Charles  would  not  fail  to  introduce  to  his  family  a 
friend  of  whom  he  was  so  justly  proud.  Alas !  for 
Miss  Alice  Vane,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  did  she 
look  forward  with  a  secret  joy  to  the  close  of  the 
bright  season  she  loved  so  well.  To  the  death  of  the 
fair"  flowers,  to  the  last  sigh  of  the  summer  wind. 
Not  that  nature  had  lost  a  single  charm  for  her,  on 


the  contrary,  she  seemed  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
and  never  did  Alice  more  deeply  enjoy  the  invigorat- 
ing breeze,  the  sea-side  walk,  "  the  murmuring  surge 
that  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes."  There 
seemed,  too,  increased  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  all 
her  sweet  home  employments.  Her  book,  her  work, 
her  music,  each  in  its  turn,  awakened  feelings  she  had 
never  known  before.  To  be  sure,  her  book  would 
sometimes  lie  idly  on  her  knee,  when  her  eye  no 
longer  traced  the  words  before  it,  but  then  it  was  be- 
cause its  contents  had  given  rise  to  some  pleasant 
train  of  reflection,  during  which  she  would  try  to 
trace  some  resemblance  between  the  virtues  of  its 
hero  and  those  of  Herbert  Newton.  If  she  sang,  her 
voice  seemed  the  echo  of  her  happy  thoughts,  and 
never  did  the  tones  of  her  harp  speak  more  feel- 
ingly. 

A  letter,  another  letter  from  Charles,  at  length 
made  its  welcome  appearance,  and  as  she  saw  her 
father,  to  whom  it  was  directed,  perusing  it  quietly 
and  comfortably,  having  previously  produced  his  spec- 
tacles, and  in  a  very  dilatory  and  business-like  manner, 
placed  them  where  art  intended  them  to  lodge,  she 
felt  almost  tempted  to  read  it  over  his  shoulder,  so 
eager  was  she  to  learn  its  contents.  We  are  sure 
you  will  forgive  her  little  bit  of  hypocrisy,  when  she 
hastily  asked  with  affectionate  solicitude  if  "Charles 
were  quite  well?"  and  afterwards  blushed  like  a  rose, 
at  her  first  effort  to  conceal  her  thoughts  from  the 
dear  parents  to  whom  she  had  hitherto  confided  every 
thing. 

"  Let  me  see,  let  me  see,"  said  her  father,  slowly 
commenting  on  certain  portions  of  the  letter  which 
he  partially  read  aloud,  just  allowing  Alice  to  hear  a 
tantalizing  little  bit  of  every  sentence — (so,  so,) — 
"  books  came  safe  to  hand — hasten  to  reassure  you, 
(hem,  hem,)  rapid  progress  in  my  studies — do  all  in 
my  power  to  prove  how  much  I  value  my  father's 
advice,  (I  hope  so,  I  hope  so,  my  boy.)  Herbert 
Newton,  (here  Alice  was  all  attention,)  Herbert 
Newton,  who  is  he,  Alice,  my  dear?  Ah,  I  recollect; 
the  young  man  of  whom  your  mother  was  speaking 
the  other  day — finding  his  mother's  situation  still  very 
precarious,  thinks  change  of  air  will  be  of  service,  and 
will  try  that  of  Newport — mother  and  Alice  will  look 
out  for  one  of  those  charming  little  cottages  near  the 
beach,  their  good  taste  and  kind  hearts  will,  I  am 
sure,  teach  them  to  select  one  best  calculated  by  its 
external  beauties  and  in-door  convenience,  to  contri- 
bute to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  a  delicate  invalid." 
The  rest  Alice  scarcely  heard,  but  when  her  father 
had  finished,  she  eagerly  flew  with  the  letter  to  her 
mother.  They  were  coming — Mr.  Newton  and  his 
mother  would  soon  be  with  them !  What  more  had 
she  to  hope  for  ?  That  morning,  Alice's  sweet  voice 
filled  her  home  with  its  joyful  music. 

"  Why  Alice,"  remarked  her  mother,  "  I  never  saw 
you  as  cheerful  as  you  are  this  morning.  Why  you 
have  done  nothing  but  sing  since  you  came  into  my 
room.  I  wish  I  could  always  boast  such  spirits. 
What  is  it  that  makes  you  so  uncommonly  gay,  my 
dear  ?" 

"  If  you  will  tell  me,  mother,"  once  more  answered 
Alice,  with  another  conscious  blush,  "  if  you  will  just 
tell  me  what  reason  I  have  to  be  otherwise,  I  will 
answer  your  question." 

"  Most  happy  am  I  to  say,  my  dear  child,  none 
that  I  know  of,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  may 
always  enjoy  this  sunny  humour." 
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"  I'm  sure  I  hope  so,  mother,"  yet  as  the  tone  in 
which  Mrs.  Vane  spoke,  seemed  to  imply  a  doubt  of 
its  continuance,  her  daughter's  happy  smile  faded  in- 
sensibly from  her  lips.  Oh  how  the  young  chafe  at 
the  chilling  voice  of  experience,  that  drag  on  the 
wheels  of  their  bright  and  joyous  anticipations.  But 
the  next  moment,  when  Mrs.  Vane  declared  her  in- 
tention of  fulfilling  Charles'  request,  and  of  setting 
out  that  very  morning  in  search  of  some  snug  little 
cottage  for  poor  Mrs.  Newton,  smiles  once  more 
dimpled  her  cheek,  and  it  was  with  a  light  step  and 
a  bounding  heart,  that  she  prepared  to  accompany 
her  mother  on  her  benevolent  expedition. 

'Twas  no  easy  task  they  had  assigned  themselves, 
for  where  all  laid  claim  to  no  common  share  of  pictu- 
resque beauty  of  situation,  and  almost  every  other 
requisite,  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  make  a  selec- 
tion. At  length,  after  spending  the  entire  morning 
in  wandering  from  one  sweet  spot  to  another,  through 
grass-tufted  lanes,  fragrant  gardens,  and  miniature 
palaces,  they  at  length  made  choice  of  a  lovely  little 
retreat,  which  nature  and  art  combined,  had  made 
all  that  the  most  fastidious  taste  could  desire.  It 
stood  on  a  rising  ground,  not  many  yards  from  the 
sunny  beach,  commanding  a  noble  view  of  the  sea, 
from  which  the  healthful  breeze  swept  up  through  the 
luxuriant  foliage  which  on  one  side  sheltered  the 
house  from  the  sun. 

"  This,  I  think,  will  suit  them  exactly,"  observed 
Mrs.  Vane,  as  they  wandered  from  room  to  room. 
"  Its  proximity  to  the  beach,  renders  it  the  very  thing 
for  an  invalid." 

"  This,"  thought  Alice,  while  a  thousand  pleasant 
thoughts  were  chasing  each  other  through  her  brain, 
"  this  would  be  their  drawing  room ;  this,  where  the 
cheerful  sun  crept  through  the  flowering  vines,  and 
the  murmur  of  the  waves  and  the  cry  of  the  sea  gull 
came  up  pleasantly  to  the  ear.  And  this  quiet  room, 
(turning  into  another,  whose  small  gothic  windows, 
as  she  did  not  fail  to  observe,  looked  out  upon  the 
grounds  of  her  own  home,)  should  be  Herbert's  study, 
here  would  he  add  new  laurels  to  those  which  already 
shed  lustre  on  his  young  name." 

The  cottage  was  the  property  of  a  gentleman,  who 
usually  came  there  with  his  family,  to  reside  during 
the  summer  months,  but  who  had  this  season  left  it, 
furnished  as  it  was,  untenanted,  having  empowered 
his  agent  to  let  it  to  any  lover  of  the  picturesque 
whose  fancy  it  might  chance  to  charm.  Mrs.  Vane 
hesitated  no  longer,  but  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments with  the  agent,  immediately  wrote  to  inform 
Charles,  whose  answer  came  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days,  with  endless  thanks  from  Herbert  and  his 
mother,  and  fears  that  they  had  given  unnecessary 
trouble,  adding  that  they  would  soon  follow  the  letter, 
and  establish  themselves  in  their  new  abode  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  Herbert's  anxiety  on  his  mother's 
account,  was  daily  increasing,  for  there  was  now 
alarming  weakness  both  of  mind  and  body.  He  was 
alas,  beginning  to  fear  the  worst,  and  the  cherished 
hopes  which  had  so  long  supported  him,  were  gra- 
dually yielding  to  the  terrible  conviction  that  he  must 
soon  lose  the  dear  mother  for  whom  alone  he  lived. 
"Poor  fellow,"  wrote  Charles,  "'tis  painful  to  observe 
his  agitation  when  speaking  of  her.  He  tries  to  de- 
ceive himself  with  regard  to  her  sad  situation,  while 
his  glistening  eyes  and  faultering  voice  too  plainly 
prove  his  knowledge  of  the  wretched  truth." 

"  Poor  young  man,"  said  Mrs.  Vane,  "  how  sin- 


cerely I  pity  him.     Much  would  I  give  to  be  able  to 
restore  that  mother  to  health  and  happiness." 

Alice  said  nothing,  but  most  fervently  in  her  heart 
echoed  the  wish,  and  when  her  guileless  mind  pic- 
tured with  painful  distinctness  the  agony  which  such 
a  son  must  endure  in  the  daily  expectation  of  the 
death  of  her  who  had  ever  borne  him  the  unfading 
love  a  mother  only  knows,  who  had  been  the  soother 
of  his  youthful  cares  and  sharer  of  his  joys,  his  ear- 
liest counsellor,  his  warmest  and  truest  friend,  whose 
happiness  had  been  his  whole  study,  towards  whom 
he  had  ever  shown  the  most  tender  gratitude,  care 
and  affection,  not  as  the  result  of  self-imposed  duty, 
but  of  the  warm  promptings  of  one  of  the  noblest 
hearts  that  ever  throbbed  in  a  human  bosom ;  the 
bright  drops  rose  to  her  eyes,  nor  did  she  seek  to 
restrain  them. 

For  some  days  after  the  receipt  of  Charles'  letter, 
Mrs.  Vane  and  Alice  busied  themselves  in  the  super- 
intendence of  the  indoor  arrangements  of  Mrs.  New- 
ton's destined,  perhaps  last  abode;  making  such  alter- 
ations as  their  refined  taste  suggested,  and  such  as 
they  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  an 
invalid.  Alice's  anxiety  for  their  arrival  now  rapidly 
increased,  and  as  the  long  hours  wore  on,  without 
further  news  of  her  brother's  friends,  she  began  to 
fear  that  the  worst  might'  have  happened,  and  that 
the  event  so  much  dreaded  by  one  feeling  heart, 
would  likewise  plant  a  thorn  in  her  own.  One  morn- 
ing she  had  wandered  out  to  take  one  of  her  favourite 
rambles  by  the  sea-side,  but  with  her  mind  ill  at  ease 
and  filled  with  a  thousand  vague  anticipations  of  she 
knew  not  exactly  what — a  something  that  weighed 
like  lead  upon  her  usually  elastic  spirit — a  something 
which  we  all  have  felt,  yet  know  not  how  to  account 
for.  The  weather,  too,  was  in  accordance  with  her 
sombre  tone  of  mind.  The  air  was  dull  and  heavy. 
The  sky  wore  one  unbroken  tint  of  grey;  the  very 
trees  looked  sad  and  lifeless,  as  if  they  mourned  for 
the  fresh  breeze  to  fan  their  parched  foliage.  Nature 
had  certainly  thrown  upon  her  broad  shoulders  one 
of  her  most  dismal  looking  robes,  as  if  she  had  re- 
solved to  become  a  nun,  and  had  already  renounced 
those  glittering  beauties  which  make  her  so  lovely  in 
the  eyes  of  man.  However,  before  Alice  had  left 
her  quiet  home  many  rods  behind  her,  the  whimsical 
dame  seemed  to  have  repented  her  rash  determination 
and  once  more  to  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  her 
dazzling  charms.  The  glorious  sun  again  burst  forth, 
the  clouds  fled  from  before  him,  leaving  the  pure  and 
spotless  blue  of  heaven;  and  by  the  time  Alice  had 
reached  the  shore,  the  wild  waves,  in  their  eternal 
music,  were  dancing  merrily  under  his  radiance ;  nay, 
so  wonderful  was  the  effect  of  his  magic  influence, 
that  in  proportion  as  he  gave  forth  his  cheering  light, 
rose  the  saddened  spirits  of  Miss  Alice  Vane,  and  as 
she  returned  to  the  cottage  and  entered  the  gate,  she 
found  herself  carolling  a  lively  air,  through  several 
bird-like  cadences  of  which  she  had  already  proceed- 
ed, when  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  gentleman  com- 
ing towards  her  from  the  house  arrested  her  attention, 
and  brought  her  sweet  voice  to  a  disappointed  close. 
The  young  stranger  as  if  struck  by  this  evident  me- 
lodious outpouring  of  a  happy  heart,  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  then  raising  his  hat  respectfully  as  he 
passed,  walked  on. 

What  was  there  about  him  that  made  the  eloquent 
blood  rise  in  her  cheek  ?  Who  was  he  ?  Had  she 
seen  him  before  ?     Never !  and  yet  she  felt  assured 
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that  she  knew  of  him,  and  could  give  him  "  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name."  She  could  not  be  mistaken 
in  the  graceful  ease  of  his  manner,  in  the  light,  well- 
knit,  manly  frame,  or  in  the  splendid  eyes  which 
threw  a  whole  world  of  light  and  intelligence  over  a 
face  otherwise  condemned  to  decided  plainness.  She 
knew,  she  felt  it  must  be  he  who  had  of  late  occupied 
so  large  a  portion  of  her  thoughts,  who  had  even 
stolen  into  her  very  dreams,  and  who  had  so  uncon- 
sciously no  small  share  in  the  production  of  that  very- 
out  burst  of  playful  melody,  to  which  he  had  for  an 
instant  listened  with  evident  astonishment  and  plea- 
sure. She  felt  she  had  looked  on  Herbert  Newton, 
and  as  she  entered  the  hall  and  threw  down  her  shawl 
and  bonnet,  her  heightened  colour  betrayed  an  un- 
usual degree  of  agitation. 

"  Oh  Alice,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  her  mother,  as 
her  daughter  entered  the  room,  "  who  do  you  think 
called  here  this  morning?  You'll  never  guess — 
though  by  the  way  you  must  have  met  him — for  he 
has  just  this  moment  left  the  house." 

"  I  did  meet  a  stranger  crossing  the  lawn  as  I 
came  in,"  answered  Alice,  trying  to  assume  an  in- 
different tone  of  voice,  "  and  I  think  I  can  guess  who 
it  was." 

"  Well,  who  was  it,  my  love  ?" 
"  Herbert  Newton,  whom  I  instantly  recognised 
from  Charles'  description.     I  am  right,  am  I  not  ?" 

"  It  was  he,  indeed,"  replied  her  mother,  "  and  a 
more  pleasing  and  gentlemanly  young  man,  I  have 
seldom  conversed  with.  His  mother  and  himself  ar- 
rived last  night,  but  finding  Mrs.  Newton  too  much 
exhausted  after  travelling,  they  drove  at  once  to  their 
new  home,  (Newton  Lodge,  as  you  have  christened 
it,)  without  previously  calling  on  us  as  they  had  in- 
tended. He,  however,  came  as  early  as  possible  this 
morning  to  pay  his  respects,  thank  us  for  our  kind 
attention,  as  he  chose  to  call  it,  and  to  bring  a  letter 
from  Charles  to  your  father. 

"  Did  he  strike  you  as  being  very  plain  ?  From 
what  Charles  said,  I  expected  to  have  seen  a  perfect 
fright." 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear,"  answered  her 
mother,  "  when  first  I  looked  at  him,  I  thought  him 
positively  ugly ;  but  before  he  left,  I  discovered  that 
true  beauty  lies  in  expression,  and  that  the  charms 
of  refined  manners  and  agreeable  conversation,  flow- 
ing from  an  elegant  and  cultivated  mind,  are  far,  far 
more  fascinating,  than  the  most  classical,  but  cold 
perfection  of  feature." 

"  Dear  mother,  I  quite  long  to  become  acquainted 
with  him,  after  such  an  eulogium;"  and  Alice  spoke 
with  an  earnestness  and  warmth  that  would  not  admit 
a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  her  assertion. 

"Well,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Vane,  "you  will  soon 
have  an  opportunity,  since,  as  Herbert  says,  his  mo- 
ther is  most  anxious  to  see  us,  I  wish  to  avoid  the 
formality  of  a  morning  visit,  and  do  our  devoirs  this 
afternoon." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  dear  mother,"  replied  Alice, 
playfully  chirping  to  her  bird,  whose  gilded  prison 
hung  among  the  vines  at  the  window,  "  this  afternoon 
let  it  be." 

So  when  the  sun  was  declining,  and  the  trees  sent 
their  lengthened  shadows  across  the  road,  Alice,  after 
perhaps  bestowing  a  little  more  than  usual  care  upon 
her  toilet,  and  perhaps  stealing  another  last  glance  at 
her  mirror,  (for  be  it  remembered,  I  never  insinuated 
that  Alice  Vane  was  entirely  free  from  the  vanity 


common  to  Eve's  daughters,)  once  again  bent  her 
steps  towards  Newton  Lodge. 

They  have  crossed  the  garden,  entered  the  hall, 
and  a  servant  has  ushered  them  into  the  room ;  the 
very  room  whose  air  of  cheerfulness  and  pleasant 
situation,  had  at  first  so  charmed  Alice's  fancy. 

There  they  were;  the  mother  looking  very  pale 
and  ill,  extended  upon  a  couch,  drawn  to  the  open 
window,  where  stood  a  vase  of  fresh  flowers,  and 
through  which  came  the  pleasant  breeze  which  was 
raising  the  dark  locks  of  her  son  Herbert,  whose  eyes 
were  so  intent  upon  the  volume  he  was  reading  aloud, 
that  he  for  an  instant  did  not  observe  their  entrance. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Newton,"  said  Mrs.  Vane,  gently 
approaching  the  invalid,  and  taking  her  hand,  "  I  fear 
this  is  a  somewhat  unceremonious  visit,  and  I  have 
to  apologize  to  your  son  for  thus  interrupting  his  very 
agreeable  occupation." 

"  Not  at  all,  madam,"  replied  Herbert,  hastily 
rising  and  throwing  aside  his  book,  "you  could  not 
have  chosen  a  more  seasonable  hour.  My  mother 
was  fast  beginning  to  tire  of  my  monotonous  voice. 
Mother  here  are  your  kind  friends,  Mrs.  Vane,  and  I 
presume,  (bowing  to  Alice)  her  daughter." 

"  And  exceedingly  glad  am  I  to  see  them,"  said 
his  mother,  cordially  taking  a  hand  of  each,  "  I  know 
no  two  persons,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vane,  whose  presence 
would  give  me  more  pleasure,  than  that  of  yourself 
and  your  daughter;  for  you  have  shown  the  most 
disinterested  kindness  for  one  who  has  no  claims 
upon  you,  and  who  is  grateful  for  a  thousand  delicate 
attentions  which  she  is  aware  she  owes  to  you." 

"  No  more,  no  more,  I  beg,"  said  Mrs.  Vane,  "  I 
will  not  hear  another  word.  Could  we  have  done 
less  for  friends  whom  my  son  so  highly  esteems?" 

"  I  am  aware,"  pursued  Mrs.  Newton,  "  that  kind 
hearts  like  yours,  are  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the 
performance  of  a  kind  action  without  the  gratitude 
of  its  object,"  with  another  gentle  pressure  of  the 
hands  she  held.  "  But  pray  be  seated.  My  little 
journey  has  so  exhausted  me,  that  I  was  quite  unable 
even  to  drive  out  and  enjoy  the  delightful  scenery  in 
whose  praise  Herbert  is  so  enthusiastic.  He  has 
already,  he  tells  me,  discovered  endless  subjects  for 
his  pencil,  and  among  others,  spoke  of  the  lovely 
situation  of  your  little  Paradise  as  he  calls  it;"  and 
Mrs.  Newton,  evidently  much  fatigued  by  the  some- 
what unusual  exertion  she  had  made,  once  more  sunk 
back  languidly  upon  the  couch. 

"  When  you  have  recovered  your  strength,  (which 
you  will  soon  do,  in  this  invigorating  air,)  your  son 
will  drive  you  round  to  our  cottage,"  said  Mrs.  Vane, 
though  feeling  assured  as  she  looked  upon  the  feeble 
wasted  figure  before  her,  of  its  utter  impossibility. 
"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so,"  said  Herbert,  "  and 
am  very  sure  that  it  will  give  equal  pleasure  to  my 
mother  and  myself." 

"  Ah,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Newton,  smiling  languidly, 
"  I  fear,  dear  Herbert,  there  are  no  more  drives  for 
us.     I  have  never  felt  as  I  do  now." 

"  Mother,"  said  Herbert,  scarcely  able  to  trust  his 
voice,  "  mother,  you  must  not  yield  to  these  fancies. 
See !  at  this  moment  you  look  better,"  and  indeed  as 
he  spoke,  a  bright  colour  for  an  instant  passed  across 
her  pale  face,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  unusual  bril- 
liancy as  she  looked  up  into  his  face  as  only  a  mother 
can  look  upon  a  dear  and  only  child. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Newton,"  said  Mrs.  Vane,  trying 
to  assume  as  much  cheerfulness  both  of  voice  and 
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manner  as  possible,  "  I  trust  there  are  many  happy 
hours  yet  before  you.  In  a  few  days,  this  "bracing 
air  will  restore  you  wonderfully,  and  you  will  find 
yourself  quite  a  new  creature.  I  shall  begin  to  think 
you  are  determined  not  to  be  well,  if  our  delightful 
sea  views,  sea  air,  and  sea-bathing,  do  not  have  the 
desired  effect." 

"  Oh  look,  mother !  look,  Mrs.  Newton  !  could  any 
thing  be  more  lovely?"  exclaimed  Alice,  drawing  the 
curtain  still  further  from  the  window,  doing  so,  partly 
to  conceal  her  emotion,  and  partly  to  divert  the  poor 
invalid's  thoughts  from  the  melancholy  subject  on 
which  they  seemed  inclined  to  dwell.  "  Now,  Mr. 
Newton,  where  is  your  pencil  ?'-'  and  she  blushed  as 
she  for  the  first  time  addressed  him. 

"  Beautiful  indeed,"  said  Herbert,  quickly  appreci- 
ating her  kind  intention,  as  his  eye  lingered  for  a 
moment  upon  her  own  graceful  figure,  over  which  the 
sun  poured  a  whole  flood  of  radiance,  "  I  fear  my 
poor  pencil  could  never  do  justice  to  any  thing  so 
lovely." 

And  glorious  was  the  irresistible  loveliness  of  that 
exquisite  view,  seen  under  the  peculiar  charms  of  a 
gorgeous  sunset.  A  warm,  golden  haze  seemed  to 
float  in  the  very  atmosphere,  while  one  long  intensely 
brilliant  line  of  light  glittered  and  trembled  on  the 
purple  sea ;  the  white- winged  gulls  now  swooping  td 
the  crested  waves,  now  screaming  and  soaring  above 
the  bold  rocky  promontories  that  here  and  there  jutted 
into  the  sea;  the  wild  music  of  the  waves,  the  "spirit 
stirring"  breeze,  the  merry,  heart-prompted  laugh  from 
some  happy  idlers,  who  still  lingered  on  the  beach — 
but  there  is  no  tendency  to  romance  in  our  composi- 
tion, whatever  you  may  think  to  the  contrary,  sage 
reader;  but  there  was  just  as  much  of  that  minor  in- 
tellectual aberration  about  Alice,  as  one  might  reason- 
ably expect  to  find  in  a  young  girl  of  nineteen,  whose 
youthful  freshness  of  feeling  had  as  yet  known  but 
little  intercourse  with  the  world,  which  sooner  or 
later  teaches  us  the  true  colours  and  just  proportions 
of  objects  hitherto  seen  through  a  false  medium.  Now 
say  and  think  what  you  please,  there  is  a  certain  very 
agreeable  something  in  this  proneness  to  self-delusion 
peculiar  to  youth  ;  therefore,  as  I  have  acknowledged 
that  Alice  possessed  a  certain  portion  of  this  romantic 
enthusiasm,  it  will  be  no  difficult  task  to  imagine  her 
peculiar  sensation  as  gazing  upon  the  beautiful  view 
that  lay  spread  before  her,  she  eagerly  listened  to  the 
"  honied  music"  of  the  voice  of  him  who  stood  beside 
her;  for  Herbert,  moved  by  the  scene  before  him, 
grew  eloquent,  and  gradually  warming  with  his  sub- 
ject, spoke  as  a  poet  and  painter.  Lofty  and  noble 
thoughts,  clothed  in  the  impassioned  language  of  a 
vivid  imagination,  commanded  the  attention  as  well 
of  Mrs.  Vane  as  of  her  daughter,  while  his  mother 
regarded  with  a  look  of  proud  affection  that  counte- 
nance always  dear  to  her,  and  whose  varying  ex- 
pression more  than  redeemed  it  (in  Alice's  opinion,) 
from  every  trace  of  plainness. 

We  will  now  imagine  Alice  Vane  once  more  at 
home,  once  more  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  unclouded 
happiness,  nights  of  dreaming  bliss,  days  of  joyous 
brightness,  and  her  mother  almost  a  constant  guest  at 
Newton  Lodge,  acting  the  part  of  a  kind  friend  and 
gentle  nurse  to  poor  Mrs.  Newton,  whose  patient 
endurance  and  resignation  under  protracted  suffering, 
had  much  endeared  her  to  them  both.  Scarce  a  day 
passed  that  she  did  not  hear  of  some  new  and  amiable 
trait  in  Herbert's  character,  some  further  proof  of  his 
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boundless  affection  for  his  mother,  some  new  assur- 
ance of  his  upright  principles  and  many  endearing 
qualities.  And  did  not  Alice  sometimes  venture  to 
ask  herself,  if  this  being,  in  whom  were  united  a  clear 
and  ardent  mind  filled  with  high  aspirations  and  a 
heart  glowing  with  the  kindliest  affections,  ever 
thought  of  her?  And  now  that  they  were  so  often 
in  each  other's  society,  and  he  must  have  discovered 
a  thousand  charms  both  of  mind  and  manner,  which 
the  openness  of  intimate  association  alone  can  bring 
forth ;  now  that  many  a  sweet  hour  was  passed  in 
pleasant  walks  through  scenes  calculated  to  awaken 
soothing  and  gentle  thoughts;  was  he,  think  you, 
untouched  by  her  sweet  and  amiable  nature?  her 
truly  feminine  loveliness  of  character?  We  would 
not  venture  to  assert,  but  thus  much  we  do  know, 
that  his  usually  grave,  thoughtful  face,  certainly 
brightened  at  her  approach,  and  that  there  was  a  re- 
spectful tenderness  in  his  manner  when  addressing 
her,  his  voice  unconsciously  modulated  to  its  softest 
tones. 

"  If  I  could  but  dare  to  hope  that  he  would  ever 
love  me,"  Alice  would  sometimes  ask  herself,  "  but 
why  should  I  presume?  Am  I  worthy  of  him?  How 
can  one  ignorant  and  inexperienced  as  I  am,  for  a 
moment  occupy  the  thoughts  of  a  mind,  far,  far  more 
worthily  employed.  What  am  I  ?  What  have  I  done, 
that  he  should  think  of  me?" 

A  thousand  questions  of  a  like  nature  would  sug- 
gest themselves  to  Alice,  as  busy  with  the  mysteries 
of  the  needle,  her  eyes  would  insensibly  wander  from 
her  employment  towards  the  window,  and  quite  as 
unconsciously  rest  on  a  neat  white  building  surround- 
ed by  trees,  a  trim  lawn,  gravel  walks  lining  the  vel- 
vet grass  here  and  there,  and  a  flowering  hedge 
marking  its  confines;  for  Newton  Lodge  came  nicely 
within  the  range  of  any  pair  of  eyes  that  might  chance 
to  take  a  peep  from  Alice's  chamber  window. 

What  strangely  bright  and  happy  feelings  would 
rise  in  her  bosom  if  her  glance  chanced  to  distinguish, 
as  it  not  unfrequently  did,  a  manly  form  darkening 
the  open  door;  or  when  at  night  she  saw  the  bright 
rays  of  a  lamp  shoot  from  the  study  window  and 
could  so  distinctly  picture  to  herself  the  little  apart- 
ment and  its  beloved  occupant,  his  pale,  thoughtful 
face,  his  earnest  eye  grasping  the  words  upon  the 
page  before  it;  yes,  happy,  joyous  feelings,  in  spite 
of  the  modest,  self-depreciating  questions  recorded 
above,  for  she  was  young,  and  youth  and  hope  walk 
hand  in  hand. 

Time  wore  on,  and  every  day  was  Mrs.  Vane  the 
bearer  of  some  gentle  message  from  Herbert  to  Alice. 
Some  favourite  volume  which  had  been  the  object  of 
their  mutual  study,  or  some  rare  plant  that  had  been 
cherished  on  purpose  for  her,  or  a  sketch,  or  a  trans- 
lation of  some  Italian  or  German  poet,  until  Alice's 
mother  began  to  suspect,  as  by  this  time  well  she  might, 
that  Herbert  Newton  was  fully  capable  of  appreciating 
the  graces  of  her  charming  daughter. 

For  some  days  past,  Mrs.  Newton  seemed  to  feel 
herself  so  very  much  better  that  the  physician  had 
given  Herbert  hope  of  a  final  restoration  to  health, 
provided  she  was  not  allowed  to  agitate  her  mind  by 
a  recurrence  to  the  painful  circumstances  of  her  past 
life.  The  faces  of  her  kind  attendants  once  again 
began  to  smile,  more  light  was  admitted  into  her  long 
darkened  chamber,  and  the  muffled  tread  and  whis- 
pering voice,  were  exchanged  for  a  quicker  step  and 
a  more  cheerful  tone.     She  spoke  trustingly  of  her 
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recovery,  and  began  to  indulge  a  hope  of  realizing  the 
bright  and  happy  future  which  Herbert  had  so  often 
and  so  glowingly  painted,  and  with  her  wasted  hand 
clasping  his,  and  her  brightening  eyes  resting  lovingly 
on  his  features,  would  implore  divine  mercy  to  spare 
her  yet  a  little  longer,  if  it  were  but  to  reward  the 
unchanging  affection  of  her  only  child. 

One  calm  evening,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  most 
gloriously,  while  Mrs.  Vane  had  gone  as  usual  to  sit 
with  the  invalid,  and  Alice  was  drawing  her  chair  to 
the  tea-table  by  her  father's  side,  a  servant  hastily 
entered  the  room  and  told  her  "  that  Mrs.  Newton's 
maid  had  been  sent  for  Miss  Alice  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  that  she  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  gate." 

"  By  all  means,  go  immediately,  my  dear,"  said 
Mr.  Vane,  observing  that  Alice  looked  towards  him 
with  hesitation.  "  I  trust  nothing  serious  has  hap- 
pened, your  mother  is  not  easily  alarmed." 

"  I  believe,  sir,  from  what  I  could  understand," 
said  the  servant,  "  that  Mrs,  Newton  has  been  taken 
dangerously  ill  again." 

Alice  waited  not  an  instant,  but  hastily  throwing  a 
shawl  about  her,  with  her  limbs  trembling  and  her 
heart  beating  violently,  followed  the  girl  to  the  gate, 
where  she  found  Mrs.  Newton's  maid  much  agitated, 
and  scarcely  able  to  restrain  her  tears. 

"  O,  for  gracious  sake,  come  quickly,  madam," 
hurriedly  exclaimed  the  girl,  seizing  Alice's  hand, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  did  in  her  terror,  "  perhaps 
it  may  be  too  late  while  I  am  speaking." 

"  Good  heavens !  is  Mrs.  Newton — "  but  Alice 
could  not  ask  the  fearful  question. 

"Oh!  Miss  Alice,  we  fear  she  is  dying!  and 
Mr.  Herbert  is  away  too." 

"  Mr.  Newton  away !  and  his  mother  so  ill !"  ex- 
claimed Alice,  trembling  from  head  to  foot  as  they 
walked  rapidly  towards  the  house. 

"  Oh  yes,  miss.  You  know  she  has  been  looking 
so  well  this  two  or  three  days,  that  Mr.  Herbert  and 
your  mother,  and  indeed  all  of  us,  thought  that  she 
would  soon  be  herself  again.  She  felt  so  much  better 
this  afternoon,  and  was  talking  so  cheerfully,  that 
your  mother  persuaded  Mr.  Herbert  to  walk  out  a 
little  while,  for  he  has  confined  himself  so  much  to 
the  house,  and  has  been  so  very  anxious  for  some 
time  past,  that  she  was  afraid  he  too  would  be  ill 
and  so  make  matters  worse ;  so,  madam,  they  prevailed 
upon  him  at  last,  and  he  went,  promising  to  be  back 
very  soon,  but  he  had  not  been  gone  more  than  half 
an  hour,  when  Mrs.  Newton  was  suddenly  taken 
alarmingly  ill.  Every  thing  was  done  that  could  be 
done,  but  the  doctor  says  we  must  not  hope  to  have 
her  with  us  to-morrow; — and  oh,  Miss  Alice,  if  she 
should  be  taken  away  while  Mister  Herbert  is  absent, 
what  will  become  of  him?" 

Alice's  fast  flowing  tears  prevented  a  reply ;  but 
just  as  she  was  approaching  the  sad  and  silent  house 
of  mourning  with  feelings  so  different  from  those 
which  had  agitated  her  when  last  she  placed  her  foot 
upon  its  threshold,  she  heard  a  well  known  step  be- 


hind her,  and  in  another  moment  Herbert  was  by  her 
side. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  sha- 
dows of  night  were  giadually  deepening  around  them, 
so  that  Heibert  could  not  see  Alice's  flushed  and 
tearful  countenance.  Poor  Heibert,  he  had  left  his 
home  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  and  hope,  feeling 
lighter  and  happier  than  he  had  known  it  for  many 
a  day ;  and  the  recollection  of  a  fair  and  gentle  girl 
whose  image  had  of  late  so  haunted  him,  whether 
sleeping  or  waking,  and  the  many  pleasant  emotions 
that  were  associated  with  her  name,  gave  a  lightness 
to  his  step  and  a  glad  melody  to  his  voice  as  he 
offered  Alice  his  arm,  and  playfully  asked,  "  Why, 
where  can  Miss  Vane  have  been  at  so  late  an  hour 
without  a  cavalier?" 

Ah  !  how  could  poor  Alice  answer  him  ?  She  did 
not  dare  to  trust  her  voice,  and  yet  he  must  be  told. 

"  You  do  not  reply,  Miss  Vane.  Have  I  offended?" 

Alice's  choking  sobs  at  length  burst  forth. 

"  Good  God  !  Miss  Vane,  in  tears!"  and  Herbert 
gently  took  her  small  hand  in  his.  He  felt  it  tremble 
beneath  his  touch,  "  something  ha3  happened  to  dis- 
tress you — quick  !  tell  me  ! — my  mother,  is  she — " 

"  Be  calm,  be  calm,  Mr.  Newton!"  implored  Alice 
in  a  low  voice  as  they  entered  the  hall,  and  she  saw 
the  ghastly  pallor  of  his  cheek,  '•  I  entreat  you  dear 
Herbert  for  her  sake  who  now  lies  suffering." 

But  Herbert  could  not  restrain  the  agony  of  manly 
grief  that  shook  his  very  soul;  for  too  well  he  under- 
stood the  signs  of  fear  and  sorrow  that  met  him  on 
every  side.  "  Mother !  mother !  mother !  I  am  with 
you !"  he  almost  shrieked,  and  rushing  into  her  room 
he  passionately  threw  himself  into  the  arms  that  were 
eagerly  outstretched  at  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

"  Alice,"  said  Mrs.  Vane  to  the  half  fainting  girl, 
who  had  followed  poor  Herbert  as  well  as  her  trem- 
bling limbs  would  permit,  "  Alice,  our  friend  is  pass- 
ing from  us.  She  has  been  asking  anxiously  after 
you.  Come  this  way,  my  love,  or  you  will  be  too 
late." 

And  Mrs.  Vane  led  her  gently  to  the  bed-side, 
where  Herbert's  half  suppressed  grief  alone  disturbed 
the  already  death-like  silence  of  the  chamber. 

"  Our  children  are  with  us,  dear  friend,"  said  Mrs. 
Vane,  in  a  low  voice,  as  the  dying  woman,  after 
lying  for  some  moments  silent,  pale,  motionless,  and 
almost  breathless  in  her  son's  arms,  feebly  opened 
her  fast  darkening  eyes  upon  the  weeping  Alice. 

"  My  children,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  so 
faint  that  they  stooped  still  lower  to  catch  the  sound, 
"  my  children — Heibert !  Alice !  ye  have  both  loved 
me — for  my  sake,  love  each  other." 

Herbert  impressed  a  fervent  kiss  upon  the  soft  hand 
his  mother  placed  in  his,  and  Alice  felt  his  warm  tears 
gush  forth  afresh  as  he  did  so. 

"And  now,  sweet  Alice,"  he  murmured  in  a  broken 
voice,  as  his  mother's  form  grew  cold  in  his  embrace, 
"  beloved  Alice,  you  alone  are  left  to  me,  our  mother 
is  in  Heaven." 


LEGENDARY   TALES, 


In  countries  where  education  and  learning  abound,  ranee,  with  little  education,  are  credulous,  and  fond 

legendary  and  miraculous  tales  lose  ground;  exciting  of  the  marvellous;  and  there  have  not  been  wanting 

but  little  interest  and  less  belief,  and  at  last  almost  in  all  ages,  men  of  craft  and  invention  to  gratify  that 

becoming  a  dead  letter.     Mankind  in  a  state  of  igno-  passion  in  others,  and  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage. 
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The  family  of  Robert  Wylie,  of  Townsend,  exhibited 
a  happy  picture  of  hardy  industry,  jocund  health,  and 
unalloyed  contentment.  He  had  emigrated  from  Ire- 
land to  the  Province,  (now  state)  of  Maine,  about 
the  year  1730,  bringing  with  him  his  good  wife  Elea- 
nor and  three  small  children.  The  vessel  which 
conveyed  him  across  the  Atlantic,  made  its  first  har- 
bour at  Townsend,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  the  mouth  of  Kennebec  river  on  the  coast 
of  Maine ;  and  Robert  being  delighted  with  the  novel 
appearance  of  the  country,  resolved  to  look  no  further 
but  to  pitch  his  tent  at  once,  and  set  about  procuring 
an  honest  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Hav- 
ing been  crowded  out  of  his  native  country  by  an 
excessive  population,  he  thought  it  a  signal  happiness 
to  find  a  place  where  he  could  have  "  elbow  room 
enough,"  as  he  was  wont  to  express  it;  and  in  order 
that  he  might  enjoy  that  privilege  in  its  fullest  extent 
he  declined  stopping  at  the  eastern  cove  of  the  har- 
bour, where  several  settlers  had  already  located  them- 
selves, and  removing  about  a  mile  from  them,  he  took 
possession  of  the  high  land  which  forms  the  western 
cove  and  which  was  then  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  pine  and  spruce,  and  here  and  there  a  vein  of  oak, 
beech  and  maple. 

Having  fixed  upon  this  spot,  he  desired  his  captain 
to  set  his  family  and  goods  on  shore.  Accordingly 
the  yawl  boat  was  brought  alongside  of  the  vessel, 
and  Robert's  possessions,  which  were  contained  in 
one  chest  and  two  or  three  baskets,  were  let  down 
into  the  boat ;  his  wife  and  little  ones  followed,  and 
Robert  himself  shaking  hands  with  the  captain,  and 
giving  him  a  hearty  "  God  bless  ye,"  jumped  on 
board,  and  a  couple  of  sailors  soon  rowed  them  to 
the  wild  shore  which  was  destined  for  their  future 
place  of  abode.  Having  deposited  their  few  chattels 
upon  a  sloping  rock  that  stretched  along  the  shore 
for  several  rods,  the  sailors  turned  their  boat  from 
land,  and  one  of  them  with  an  honest  look  of  sym- 
pathy remarking,  "  I'm  thinking  ye'll  find  hard  pick- 
ing there,  Robert,"  they  pulled  away  for  the  vessel. 
Eleanor  sat  upon  the  rocks  by  the  water  side  with 
her  youngest  boy,  who  was  hardly  a  year  old,  in  her 
arms;  she  cast  her  eyes  around  her,  the  pathless 
waters  were  rolling  on  one  side,  and  a  pathless  forest 
was  frowning  on  the  other.  No  living  object,  save 
her  husband  and  children,  was  within  sight  or  hear- 
ing. Her  bosom  swelled  with  a  sigh,  and  a  silent 
tear  stole  down  her  cheek. 

"  Don't  you  think,  Robert,  the  captain  would  be 
willing  to  take  us  back  again  to  Ireland,  for  I  can- 
not see  how  we  shall  live  here,  and  besure  I  wouldn't 
be  willing  to  see  our  dear  wanes  starving." 

"  Nelly,  Nelly,"  replied  her  husband,  affectionately, 
"  now  don't  let  your  heart  be  sinking  for  trouble.  With 
God's  blessing  we'll  do  well  enough  yet ;  and  I'll  not 
be  afraid  but  we'll  live  to  see  the  day,  when  this  wil- 
derness land  shall  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Only 
think  how  much  better  land  this  is,  than  Ireland. 
What  had  we  there,  Nelly  ?  Never  an  inch  of  land, 
that  we  could  call  our  own ;  but  must  live  tenants  at 
will,  upon  the  land  of  another.     Here,  every  man, 


if  he  plase,  can  have  land  enough  to  keep  all  the  herds 
of  Abraham  and  of  Lot.  If  one  goes  to  the  right 
hand,  another  can  go  to  the  left,  where  he  may  have 
room  enough  and  to  spare.  In  Ireland,  when  we 
had  paid  our  land  rents,  our  tithes,  and  our  excise, 
what  had  we  left,  Nelly  ?  Sure,  scarcely  enough  for 
ourselves  two  meals  a  day,  and  a  morsel  for  the 
wanes.  Here,  what  a  man  raises  is  his  own,  and 
nobody  can  take  it  from  him.  We  have  enough  with 
us  to  make  us  comfortable  for  one  year,  and  by  an- 
other year,  if  God  gives  strength  to  these  arms,  I'll 
warrant  ye  we'll  be  a  good  stretch  ahead  of  want." 

"  So  cheer'd  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheer'd." 

In  truth,  Robert  was  too  good  a  calculator,  not  to 
have  something  always  in  readiness  for  a  rainy  day. 
Besides  a  comfortable  little  sum  of  money  in  his 
pocket,  he  had  provided  a  small  store  of  provision, 
and  by  means  of  his  gun  and  his  fishing  tackle,  he 
could  lay  both  the  woods  and  the  water  under  con- 
tribution as  often  as  he  pleased.  He  therefore  had 
but  little  apprehension  of  want.  Eleanor,  whose 
heart  had  been  much  relieved  by  the  natural  eloquence 
of  her  husband,  now  rose  cheerfully,  wiped  the  tears 
from  her  eyes,  kissed  her  babe,  and  laid  it  on  a  blan- 
ket in  the  cavity  of  a  smooth  rock,  which  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  branches  of  a  wide-spreading  oak. 
She  then  repaired  to  the  fire  which  had  been  already 
kindled  by  Robert  just  above  the  bank,  and  having 
unpacked  a  basket  of  cooking  utensils,  set  about  pre- 
paring some  food  for  their  dinner. 

In  the  mean  time,  Robert,  with  an  axe  upon  his 
shoulder,  dashed  a  few  rods  into  the  woods  upon  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  in  an  open  area,  that  looked  out 
delightfully  upon  the  harbour,  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  a  little  log  cabin.  He  was  healthy,  youthful, 
and  vigorous;  an  active  and  laborious  life  had  given 
him  great  corporeal  strength,  and  his  person,  which 
was  hardly  above  the  middling  height,  was  obviously 
stout  and  brawny.  Under  these  advantages  he  drove 
his  work  with  great  rapidity.  The  walls  of  his  cabin 
were  built  of  small  logs  of  spruce  and  cedar,  and  the 
roof  was  covered  with  bark.  It  was  so  far  advanced 
as  to  serve  them  only  with  a  mere  shelter  the  first 
night ;  but  at  the  end  of  three  days  it  was  so  well 
fitted  up  as  to  afford  his  little  family  all  the  comforts 
which  they  could  have  found  in  an  edifice  of  the 
gayest  architecture.  They  soon  became  settled  and 
contented  in  their  new  habitation ;  a  pathway  was 
opened  through  the  woods  to  their  neighbours,  and 
Robert  set  himself  to  work  in  good  earnest  to  make 
him  a  farm.  The  sound  of  his  axe  was  heard  early 
and  late;  the  forest  fell  before  him,  like  grass  before 
the  mower ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  wild  woods  around 
him  had  given  place  to  fields  of  springing  grain,  and 
pastures  of  grazing  cattle.  His  little  cabin  had  been 
superseded  by  a  dwelling  of  more  finished  workman- 
ship, and  of  dimensions  more  convenient  for  his  in- 
creasing family ;  he  had  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life  at  his  command,  and  Eleanor  never  renewed 
her  wish  to  return  to  Ireland. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years,  Robert 
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began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  fisheries,  and  finding 
in  them  a  more  productive  source  of  ready  money 
than  in  farming,  he  pursued  the  business  to  consider- 
able extent.  Providing  himself  with  a  suitable  vessel, 
he  took  with  him  his  two  oldest  boys,  who  had  now 
arrived  nearly  to  the  strength  and  stature  of  manhood, 
and  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  summer  sea- 
sons in  the  cod-fishery  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  or  at 
the  banks  and  bays  farther  to  the  northward  and 
eastward.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  he  would  market 
his  fish  at  Falmouth  (now  Portland)  or  Boston,  and 
return  home  with  a  supply  of  goods  for  his  family's 
use,  and  his  pockets  well  replenished  with  money,  to 
spend  the  winter  at  his  leisure  in  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic happiness. 

The  sixth  summer  Robert  designed  to  go  round  to 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  accordingly  fitted  out 
for  a  cruise  of  three  months.  On  this  occasion  he 
took  leave  of  his  family  with  more  than  ordinary 
anxiety,  in  consequence  of  rumours  which  had  been 
afloat,  that  the  Indians  were  assuming  an  attitude  of 
hostility  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  As  he 
could  get  no  positive  intelligence  of  their  depredations, 
however,  and  as  he  had  never  been  molested  by  them 
since  he  had  been  in  the  country,  he  at  last  persuaded 
himself  that  the  rumours  were  groundless;  and  having 
made  all  necessary  preparations,  and  being  strongly 
entreated  by  Eleanor  "  not  to  make  himself  unasy 
about  her  and  the  wanes,"  he  set  sail  with  a  tolerably 
cheerful  countenance,  though  his  heart  had  not  lost 
quite  all  its  heaviness. 

Eleanor  sat  in  the  door  of  the  cottage  and  watched 
the  vessel  gliding  lightly  over  the  waters,  and  its  little 
flag  floating  gaily  on  the  air,  till  it  had  crossed  the 
outer  bay  of  the  harbour  and  was  lost  behind  the 
distant  islands. 

At  the  end  of  three  months'  successful  fishing, 
Robert  and  his  two  sons  weighed  anchor  and  put 
away  before  a  fair  wind  for  Townsend.  He  had  never 
before  been  so  long  absent  at  one  time  from  his  fa- 
mily, and  never  had  he  been  so  impatient  to  reach 
home.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Alexander, 
his  second  son,  seemed  troubled  and  melancholy.  He 
watched  him  some  time ;  the  boy  was  evidently  much 
affected. 

"Ellec,  my  boy,  what  is  the  matter?"  said  the 
affectionate  father.    A  tear  started  into  Ellec's  eye. 
"  Nothing,  sir,  only  I've  been  dreaming  a  little." 
"  Dreaming  ?  Poh,  I  hope  you  are  not  so  weak 
as  to  let  a  foolish  dream  trouble  you.     But  what  is 
it  you've  been  dreaming  about  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  it's  true,"  said  Ellec,  »  only  it 
makes  me  feel  bad  to  think  of  it.  Last  night  after  I 
had  stood  my  watch  on  deck,  I  went  down  into  the 
cabin  and  took  a  nap.  I  can't  remember  all  I  dreamt ; 
but  somehow  it  seemed  as  if  five  or  six  Indians  came 
to  our  house  and  killed  little  Esther  and  threw  her 
into  the  water,  and  carried  off  mother  and  the  rest 
of  the  children  prisoners;  and  when  we  got  home 
nobody  could  tell  us  any  thing  about  them." 

".Oh  fie,  boy,  that  manes  just  nothing  at  all,"  said 
Robert.       "  Didn't  ye    hear  something    said   about 
Indians  taking  prisoners  and  killing  folks,  before  we 
left  home?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  wasn't  ye  thinking  about  home  and  about 

the  Indians,  just  before  you  went  to  sleep  last  night?" 

"  Yes  sir,  I'd  been  thinking  something  about  'em." 

"  Well,  there's  the  secret,  Ellec.  We  always  dream 


about  what  we  think  most  about.  But  it  doesn't 
mane  any  thing;  so  don't  trouble  yourself  any  more 
about  it ;  but  go  and  trim  that  foresail  to  the  wind ; 
if  this  breeze  holds,  we'll  be  at  home  before  sunset." 

Ellec  obeyed  the  command,  and  Robert  sat  musing 
at  the  helm.  He  was  not  superstitious,  and  had  none 
of  those  vulgar  notions  concerning  dreams  which  are 
so  common  among  mankind ;  and  yet  Ellec's  dream 
on  the  present  occasion  kept  crowding  itself  upon  his 
mind.  He  would  drive  it  from  him  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  but  still  it  would  return.  He  called 
upon  the  boys  to  adjust  a  rope  in  one  place,  or  trim 
a  sail  in  another,  but  however  busy  he  might  be,  still 
that  dream  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  He  sung 
and  whistled  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  it  was  all  in  vain ; 
it  still  clung  to  him  like  a  shadow,  and  was  gathering 
its  weight  like  an  incubus  around  his  heart.  He 
called  Ellec  to  him  again. 

"How  come  you  to  be  thinking  of  the  Indians 
last  night  before  you  went  to  sleep  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir,  I  was  thinking  about 
going  home,  and  how  glad  we  should  be  to  see  the 
folks  again ;  and  then  all  at  once  it  come  into  my 
mind,  what  if  the  Indians  had  been  there  and  killed 
them  all  ?" 

"  And  did  you  dream  they  were  all  killed  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  only  little  Esther ;  I  thought  the  rest 
were  all  carried  off  into  the  woods,  where  we  couldn't 
find  'em.  But  I  don't  think  it's  true;  it  only  made 
me  feel  bad  when  I  waked  up,  to  think  what  if  it 
might  be  so." 

"  Ah  well,  well,  Eflec,  it's  only  a  dream ;  you 
shouldn't  mind  any  thing  about  it.  Come,  take  the 
helm  awhile ;  I  am  in  hopes  we  shall  see  the  folks  all 
well  yet  before  sunset.  Don't  think  any  more  about 
that  foolish  dream,  Ellec;  there's  nothing  in  dreams." 

Robert  walked  the  deck,  but  with  all  his  resolution 
he  could  not  put  his  philosophy  in  practice.  The 
Indians,  thought  he,  surely  will  not  come  any  the 
more  for  the  dream ;  but  then  it  occurred  to  him  again 
that  they  might  have  come,  even  if  there  had  been 
no  dream.  He  looked  upon  the  dream  itself  as  no- 
thing, and  yet  somehow  or  other  he  wished  the  boy 
had  not  dreamed  it.  Towards  night  the  wind  began 
to  grow  more  languid,  and  Robert  grew  more  impa- 
tient. It  had  been  blowing  in  one  direction  several 
days,  and  he  was  now  fearful  it  would  not  hold  out 
to  carry  him  home.  He  walked  the  deck  with  a 
quicker  step;  he  looked  off  upon  the  water  and  anx- 
iously watched  the  signs  of  the  wind;  and  then  he 
would  examine  the  sails  one  by  one,  and  see  that 
every  inch  of  canvass  was  made  to  draw.  The  breeze 
continued  light,  but  steady,  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
and  just  as  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  rest- 
ing upon  the  mast-head,  they  doubled  the  southern 
cape  of  Fisherman's  Island,  which  gave  them  once 
more  a  distant  view  of  home.  The  house  was  about 
four  miles  distant,  and  was  plainly  discernible.  Ro- 
bert's heart  grew  lighter  as  he  beheld  it.  Still,  it  was 
but  the  house  that  he  saw — perhaps  all  might  not  be 
well  within,  and  a  chill  crept  through  his  heart  at  the 
thought. 

"  There  is  our  house,"  said  Ellec,  as  he  brought 
it  full  in  view. 

"  I  see  it,"  said  Robert,  and  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  it,  as  they  drifted  moderately  in  towards  the 
harbour.  The  wind  continued  to  die  away,  and  they 
moved  along  with  a  tantalizing  slowness.  The  twi- 
light shades  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  and  when  they 
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had  arrived  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  their  habitation 
it  was  almost  lost  in  darkness.  Suddenly  a  light 
darted  from  the  house  and  gleamed  upon  the  water, 
like  a  brilliant  star  in  the  horizon. 

"  The  folks  are  at  home,"  said  Ellec,  "  for  they 
have  just  lit  a  candle." 

They  gazed  a  moment  in  silence. 

"  That  light  appears  to  me  too  large  for  a  candle," 
said  Robert. 

"  I'm  thinking,"  said  William,  "  that  mother  has 
seen  the  vessel,  and  has  kindled  a  brisk  fire  to  get 
us  a  good  supper  by  the  time  we  get  home." 

Robert  watched  the  light  for  a  minute  or  two  with 
increasing  uneasiness.  Did  his  eyes  deceive  him,  or 
did  it  grow  larger  and  brighter  every  moment  ?  His 
strained  eyeballs  were  rivetted,  and  he  stood  motion- 
less and  almost  breathless,  when  a  red  column  of 
flame  suddenly  burst  through  the  roof  of  the  cottage, 
streaming  high  into  the  air,  and  casting  a  long  reflec- 
tion upon  the  water,  like  a  fallen  pillar  of  fire,  that 
reached  quite  to  the  vessel's  side. 

"  Oh,  heavens !"  exclaimed  Robert,  "  it's  all  a-fire. 
O  God,  protect  them." 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  to  faint,  and  almost  sunk 
upon  the  deck.  Then  suddenly  rousing  himself  again, 
he  directed  the  boys  to  lower  the  yawl  into  the  water. 
They  all  jumped  into  the  boat,  and  William  and  Ellec 
seizing  the  oars,  stretched  their  nerves  for  the  shore, 
with  all  the  vigour  that  youth  and  fearful  anxiety 
could  supply,  while  their  father  steered  the  boat,  and 
at  the  same  time  urged  on  its  speed  with  his  utmost 
might  by  means  of  an  extra  paddle.  They  shot  over 
the  water  like  an  arrow ;  but  the  flames  spread  over 
the  dwelling  with  such  rapidity  as  to  leave  no  hope 
of  arriving  in  season  to  arrest  their  progress.  Al- 
ready the  fire  was  streaming  from  every  window,  and 
had  spread  from  one  end  of  the  roof  to  the  other. 
They  had  arrived  within  fifty  rods  of  the  shore. 

"  The  house  must  go,"  thought  Robert,  "  but  where 
is  my  dear  family?  Why  do  I  not  hear  the  least 
sound  from  them  ?" 

'  The  cold  sweat  stood  in  heavy  drops  upon  his  face, 
as  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind.  At  length, 
that  horrid  stillness  was  broken  by  a  loud  shriek  from 
the  shore,  that  pierced  their  hearts  like  a  dagger. 

"  'Tis  mother's  voice,"  said  William,  and  springing 
with  a  desperate  effort  to  quicken  their  speed,  his  oar 
snapped  in  two,  and  he  fell  backward  into  the  boat. 
Ellec,  starting  to  save  his  brother's  fall,  lost  the  hold 
of  his  oar,  which  fell  into  the  water,  and  the  boat  being 
under  quick  way,  it  was  soon  several  rods  astern. 
There  they  were,  left  at  this  painful  moment  without 
the  power  of  moving,  except  with  a  small  single  pad- 
dle at  a  very  slow  rate.  Robert,  whose  decisions 
were  always  rapid,  and  generally  judicious,  at  once 
dropped  his  paddle,  slipped  off  his  boots  and  outer 
coat,  and  plunged  into  the  water. 

"  With  lusty  sinews  throwing  it  aside," 
and  stretching  forward  towards  his  blazing  cottage. 
The  boys  immediately  followed  his  example,  and  all 
being  expert  swimmers,  they  soon  gained  the  rocky 
shore,  and  hastened  up  the  sloping  bank,  when  lo  ! 
Eleanor  came  running  down  to  meet  them. 

"  My  dear  Nelly,"  exclaimed  Robert,  "  are  ye  all 
safe  ?     Where  are  the  wanes  ?" 

"  Safe,"  she  replied ;  "  they  are  all  safe  at  the 
eastern  harbour ;  but  heaven  knows  how  long  we  may 
be  safe  here,  for  there  are  Indians   in  the  woods. 
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You  see  there  what  they  have  been  doing,"  continued 
she,  pointing  to  the  flames  of  their  dwelling;  "  let  us 
hasten  as  fast  as  we  can  to  the  other  harbour." 

She  had  scarcely  spoken  when  three  or  four 
men  were  seen  to  pass  between  them  and  the  fire, 
and  come  with  quick  step  down  the  hill.  Eleanor 
shrieked  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Robert  sprang 
between  her  and  them,  resolved  that  the  first  blow 
should  fall  on  himself,  and  seizing  a  stake  from 
the  fence  by  his  side,  he  stood  firm  and  collected, 
with  a  determination  at  least  to  sell  his  life  for  the 
most  in  his  power.  The  men  approached,  but  instead 
of  the  barbarous  savages  whom  he  expected,  they 
proved  to  be  his  friends  and  neighbours  from  the 
eastern  harbour,  well  armed  with  muskets.  As  soon 
as  they  were  discovered  to  be  friends,  his  attention 
was  again  turned  to  Eleanor,  who  was  soon  so  far 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  her  terror  as  to  be  able 
to  walk ;  and  it  being  deemed  advisable  to  retreat  as 
soon  as  practicable  to  the  other  harbour,  they  fired 
a  gun,  that  the  savages,  in  case  they  were  lurking  any 
where  near,  might  know  they  were  armed,  and  then 
set  off  at  a  quick  step  through  the  woods. 

During  their  walk,  Robert  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  from  his  wife  the  particulars  concerning  the 
destruction  of  his  dwelling,  and  the  escape  of  his 
family.  John  and  Robert,  the  two  oldest  boys  who 
remained  at  home,  had  been  out  in  the  afternoon 
about  a  mile  into  the  woods,  near  the  head  of  Camp- 
bell's Creek,  in  quest  of  roots  and  evergreens  for  beer. 
About  two  hours  before  sunset  they  came  running  in 
with  great  terror,  and  informed  their  mother  that  six 
or  seven  Indians  were  in  the  woods  coming  down  by 
the  side  of  the  creek.  Upon  which  she  immediately 
collected  her  children,  left  the  house,  and  fled  as  fast 
as  possible  to  the  eastern  cove ;  and  thus  probably 
escaped  a  cruel  death,  or  a  still  more  cruel  captivity. 
She  had  been  expecting  Robert  for  some  days,  and 
her  anxiety  for  his  return  being  increased  by  the  pre- 
sent occurrence,  she  had  walked  out  about  sunset, 
upon  an  eminence  that  overlooked  the  harbour,  when 
to  her  great  joy  she  beheld  and  recognized  her  hus- 
band's vessel  coming  over  the  outer  bay.  She  watch- 
ed it  some  time  as  it  drifted  in  toward  the  harbour, 
till  she  saw  the  yawl  leave  the  vessel  and  move  quick- 
ly toward  the  shore.  She  then  began  to  reflect  what 
must  be  Robert's  feelings  on  finding  the  house  en- 
tirely deserted ;  and  immediately  resolved  to  hasten 
and  meet  him  at  his  landing.  But  those  hideous 
Indians  again  crossed  her  mind ;  perhaps  they  were 
now  lurking  round  the  house,  and  her  life  might  be 
the  forfeit  of  her  temerity.  But  Robert  would  be 
exposed  to  the  same  danger — this  thought  decided 
her.  If  he  escaped,  she  probably  would  escape  too ; 
if  he  should  fall,  she  chose  to  fall  with  him.  One 
of  the  neighbours  met  her  and  remonstrated  strongly 
against  so  hazardous  an  undertaking;  but  she  was 
inflexible ;  nothing  but  death  should  part  her  from 
Robert  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  she  hastened  into 
the  path  that  led  to  their  cottage.  Several  of  the 
neighbours  snatched  their  muskets  and  followed  to 
protect  her.  As  she  emerged  from  the  woods  into 
the  opening,  the  towering  flames  of  their  burning 
dwelling  flashed  full  in  her  view.  At  once  a  hundred 
Indians  seemed  to  her  startled  imagination  to  rise  on 
every  side  of  her.  Then  it  was  that  she  uttered  the 
loud  shriek,  which  had  been  heard  by  her  husband  in 
the  boat.  Again  the  thought  of  Robert  and  her  sons 
roused  her,  and  she  rushed  forward  and  met  them  on 
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the  bank.  As  the  Indians  were  not  seen  again,  they 
probably  were  few  in  number,  and  being  fearful  of  a 
surprise,  had  fled  immediately  after  firing  the  house. 

When  Eleanor  had  finished  her  recital,  and  the  fears 
i)f  her  bosom  had  in  a  measure  subsided,  her  thoughts 
relumed  again  to  the-desolation  of  their  home. 

"  Well,  it's  all  gone,  Robert,  the  house  and  every 
thing  we  had  in  it,"  said  she,  as  the  tears  started  into 
her  eyes,  "  and  now  we  have  not  where  to  lay  our 
heads." 


"  A  feg  for  the  house,"  interrupted  Robert,  "  I  tell 
ye,  Nelly,  I  care  not  a  feg  for  the  house ;  no,  not  the 
snap  of  my  finger,  seeing  that  no  harm  has  come  to 
one  of  ye.  We  can  build  another  as  well  as  we  did 
that.  My  arms  are  as  strong  yet,  thank  heaven,  as 
ever  they  were ;  and  besides,  we  have  some  stout  boys 
now  to  help  us.  But  one  thing  mind  ye,  Nelly;  I 
shall  stay  at  home  after  this.  We'll  live  together 
while  we  live,  and  God  grant  we  may  go  together 
when  we  die." 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  the  subjoined  effusions  from  the  pen  of  our  esteemed  contemporary, 
George  P.  Morris,  Esquire,  of  the  New  York  Mirror.  They  breathe  the  true  spirit  of  lyrical  music.  Tenderness,  simplicity, 
uelicacy— these  are  their  characteristics,  and  they  should  be  the  characteristics  of  all  similar  writings. 

Gen.  Morris  has  acquired  an  enviable  fame  by  his  contributions  to  our  stock  of  national  poetry.  No  man  enjoys  a  more 
extensive  popularity.  His  songs  are  on  all  lips;  alike  in  the  crowded  saloon  of  the  city,  and  the  quiet  cottage — alike  among 
the  gay  and  fashionable,  and  the  simple  and  the  lowly.  There  is  a  truthfulness  about  them  which  carries  them  directly  to  the 
hearts  of  all  classes.  They  appeal  to  feelings  which  are  common  to  all  persons.  They  speak  of  and  to  the  affections,  and  they 
never  speak  in  vain.     No  one  listens  to  them  without  being  moved  by  their  awakening  influences. 

The  "  lays"  we  now  publish,  have  all,  we  believe,  been  adapted  to  music.  Some  of  them  we  know  have,  for  we  have  heard 
them  warbled  by  voices  whose  tones  can  never  be  lost  to  remembrance.  To  our  lady-readers  we  are  sure  they  will  prove  an 
acceptable  offering. 

Collected  for  the  Lady's  Book. 
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BY  GEORGE  P.  MORRIS. 


W  E  L  L  -  A  -  D  A  Y 


i. 


Love  comes  and  goes  like  a  spell : 
How,  no  one  knows,  nor  can  tell. 
Now  here — now  there — then  away  ! 
None  dreameth  where. — Wella-day  ! 

II. 
Love  should  be  true  as  the  star 
Seen  in  the  blue  sky  afar. 


Not  here — now  there — like  the  lay 
Of  lutes  in  th'  air. — Well-a-day ! 


Should  love  depart,  not  a  tie 
Binds  up  the  heart  till  we  die  ! 
Now  here — now  there — sad  we  stray  ! 
Life  is  all  care. — Well-a-day  ! 


LADY     OF     ENGLAND, 


i. 


in. 


Lady  of  England — o'er  the  seas 
Thy  name  was  borne  by  every  breeze, 
'Till  all  this  sun-set  clime  became 
Familiar  with  Victoria's  name  ! 

II. 
Though  seas  divide  us  many  a  mile, 
Yet,  for  the  Queen  of  that  fair  isle 
From  whence  our  fathers  sprung,  there  roves 
A  blessing  from  this  Land  of  Groves  ! 


Our  father  land ! — fit  theme  for  song! — 
When  thou  art  named  what  memories  throng !- 
Shall  England  cease  our  love  to  claim? — 
Not  while  our  language  is  the  same  ! 

IV. 
Scion  of  kings  !  so  live  and  reign 
That  when  thy  nation's  swelling  strain 
Is  breathed  among  our  forests  green, 
We  too  may  say,  "  God  save  the  Oueen !" 


OPEN     THY     LATTICE,     LOVE. 


Open  thy  lattice,  love — 

Listen  to  me ! 
The  cool  balmy  breeze 

Is  abroad  on  the  sea  ! 
The  moon,  like  a  queen, 

Roams  her  realms  of  blue, 
And  the  stars  keep  their  vigils 

In  heaven  for  you ! 
Ere  morn's  rosy  blush 

Tips  the  hills  with  its  ray, 
Away,  o'er  the  waters, 

Away  and  away! 
Then  open  thy  lattice,  love — 

Listen  to  me ! 
While  the  moon  lights  the  sky 

And  the  breeze  curls  the  sea  '. 


II. 
Open  thy  lattice,  love — 

Listen  to  me ! 
In  the  voyage  of  life 

Love  our  pilot  will  be  ! 
He'll  sit  at  the  helm 

Wherever  we  rove, 
And  steer  by  the  load-star 

He  kindled  above  ! 
His  gem-girdled  pinnace 

Will  cut  the  bright  spray, 
Or  skim,  like  a  bird, 

O'er  the  waters  away! 
Then  open  thy  lattice,  love — 

Listen  to  me ! 
While  the  moon  lights  the  sky 

And  the  breeze  curls  the  sea! 
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LOVE,     HONOUR     AND     OBEY, 


When  Love  in  myrtle  shades  reposed, 
His  bow  and  darts  behind  him  slung 
As  dewy  twilight  round  him  closed, 
Lisette  these  numbers  sung: 
"  Oh  Love  !  thy  sylvan  bower, 
I'll  fly,  while  I've  the  power  : 
Thy  primrose  way 
Leads  maids  where  they, 
Love,  honour  and  obey!" 


"  Escape  I"  the  boy-god  said,  "  is  vain  !" 
And  shook  the  diamonds  from  his  wings  ; 

"  I'll  bind  thee  captive  in  my  trait), 
Fairest  of  earthly  things!" 


"  Go,  wily  Cupid,  go  ! 
I  freedom's  value  know  ! 
Then  hence,  away  ! 
To  none  I'll  say 
Love,  honour  and  obey!" 


"  Speed,  arrow!  to  thy  mark!"  he  cried. 

Swift  as  a  ray  of  light  it  flew! 
Love  spread  his  purple  pinions  wide, 
And  faded  from  her  view. 

Joy  filled  that  maiden's  eyes — 

Twin  load-stars  from  the  skies — 

And,  one  bright  day, 

IJer  lips  did  say 

"  Love,  honour  and  obey  !" 


VENETIAN     SERENADE, 


Come,  come  to  me,  love  ! 

Come,  love  ! — arise ! 
And  shame  the  bright  stars 

With  the  light  of  thine  eyes  ; 
Look  out  from  thy  lattice, 

Oh  lady-bird,  hear ! 
A  swan  on  the  water 

My  gondola's  near! 


Come,  come  to  me,  love  ! 

Come,  love  ! — my  bride  ! 
O'er  crystal  in  moonbeams 

We'll  tranquilly  glide. 


In  the  dip  of  the  oar 

A  melody  flows 
Sweet  as  the  nightingale 

Sings  to  the  rose. 

III. 

Come,  come  to  me,  love  ! 

Come,  love  ! — The  day 
Brings  warder  and  cloister  ! 

Away,  and  away! 
Oh  haste  to  thy  lover; 

Not  yon  star  above, 
Is  more  true  to  heaven, 

Than  he  to  his  love  ! 


WHERE     HUDSON'S     WAVE 


Where  Hudson's  wave,  o'er  silvery  sands, 

Winds  'mong  the  hills  afar, 
Old  Cro'nest  like  a  monarch  stands, 

Crown'd  with  a  single  star: 
And  there,  amid  the  billowy  swells 

Of  rock-ribbed,  cloud-capt  earth, 
My  fair  and  gentle  Ida  dwells, 

A  nymph  of  mountain  birth. 
II. 
The  snow-flake  that  the  cliff  receives, 

The  diamonds  of  the  showers, 
Spring's  tender  blossoms,  buds  and  leaves, 

The  sisterhood  of  flowers. 


Morn's  early  beam,  eve's  balmy  breeze, 

Her  purity  define, 
But  Ida  's  dearer  far  than  these 

To  this  fond  breast  of  mine. 

III. 

My  heart  is  on  the  hills.    The  shades 

Of  night  are  on  my  brow: 
Ye  pleasant  haunts  and  silent  glades 

31  y  soul  is  with  you  now ! 
I  bless  the  star-erown'd  highlands  where 

My  Ida's  footsteps  roam  : 
Oh,  for  a  falcon's  wing  to  bear 

Me  onward  to  my  home ! 


LAND,     HO! 


Fill  high  the  brimmer ! — the  land  is  in  sight, 
We'll  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night ! 
The  cold  cheerless  ocean  in  safety  we've  past, 
And  the  warm  genial  earth  glads  our  vision  at  last: 
In  the  land  of  the  stranger  truest  hearts  we  shall  find, 
To  soothe  us  in  absence  of  those  left  behind! 
Then  fill  high  the  brimmer !— the  land  is  in  sight, 
We'll  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night. 

II. 
Fill  high  the  brimmer! — 'till  morn  we'll  remain, 
Then  part  in  the  hope  to  meet  one  day  again, 
Round  the  hearth-stone  of  home  in  the  land  of  our  birth, 
The  holiest  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth ! 


Dear  country!  our  thoughts  are  more  constant  to  thee 
Than  the  steel  to  the  star,  or  the  stream  to  the  sea ! 
Then  fill  high  the  brimmer  I— the  land  is  in  sight, 
We'll  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night. 


Fill  high  the  brimmer  !— the  wine-sparkles  rise 
Like  tears,  from  the  fountain  of  joy,  to  the  eyes  ! 
May  rain-drops  that  fall  from  the  storm-clouds  of  care, 
Melt  away  in  the  sun-beaming  smiles  of  the  fair  ! 
Drink  deep  to  the  chime  of  the  nautical  bells, 
To  woman,  God  bless  her  !  wherever  she  dwells  ! 
Then  fill  high  the  brimmer  !— the  land  is  in  sight, 
We'll  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night. 
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MY      FRIEND'S      DOG 


BY  EfES  SARGENT. 


Since  the  report  of  the  introduction  of  a  regiment 
of  bloodhounds  into  Florida,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  dog  has  advanced  much  in  dignity  and  respecta- 
bility in  this  country.  It  is  with  no  sentiment  of  hu- 
miliation at  the  task,  therefore,  that  I  come  before 
the  public  as  the  faithful  biographer,  the  Boswell  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  sagacious  individuals 
of  the  species.  Cowper  did  not  disdain  to  write  the 
memories  of  a  hare,  and  why  should  a  much  smaller 
man  hesitate  to  record  the  virtues  of  a  dog  ? 

Did  you  ever,  in  walking  Broadway,  meet  with  Mr. 
Cozy  and  his  dog  Tip  ?  An  excellent  little  man  was 
Cozy,  clever  and  well  informed,  but  unobtrusive  and 
quiet.  His  dog  never  quitted  him;  or,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  he  never  quitted  his 
dog.  Those  who  ever  met  them  together  once,  could 
never  afterwards  separate  them  in  their  recollection ; 
so  much  was  the  master  identified  with  the  dog,  and 
the  dog  with  the  master. 

Mr.  Cozy  was  about  five  feet  three  in  stature,  and 
Tip  was  two  feet  in  length  from  the  tip  of  his  nose 
to  the  extremity  of  his  tail,  which  curled  up  behind 
after  a  most  knowing  fashion.  As  to  his  height,  that 
depended  much  upon  the  season  and  the  shears  of  his 
master,  inasmuch  as  his  wool  seemed  to  constitute 
at  least  one  half  of  his  bulk.  He  had  quick,  fiery 
eyes,  ever  restless  ears,  and  a  sharp,  piercing  voice. 
He  was  spirited,  sometimes  even  a  little  quarrelsome; 
not  that  he  partook  of  the  brutal  nature  of  the  bull- 
dog, who  leaps  at  your  throat  if  you  but  look  side- 
ways at  his  master :  no ;  Tip  never  undertook  to 
throttle  any  one.  I  doubt,  also.,  whether  in  spite  of 
his  many  estimable  qualities  he  possessed  the  philan- 
thropic courage  of  the  Newfoundland  dog.  Tip  was 
devoted  to  his  master,  as  much  as  a  dog  can  be ;  but 
it  is  probable,  that  had  Mr.  Cozy  happened  to  fall  into 
the  North  river,  Tip  would  have  contented  himself 
with  standing  by  and  barking — a  trait  of  character 
observable  in  many  worthy  persons  of  the  human 
family,  who  lament  clamorously  over  the  disasters 
of  their  friends,  but  do  not  move  a  step  to  lend  them 
a  helping  hand.  Tip  did,  in  fact,  belong  to  the  race 
of  spaniels ;  and  he  was  full  of  intelligence  and  senti- 
ment— a  regular  city  dog,  who  passed  through  the 
world  with  both  eyes  open,  and  never  shut  but  one 
when  he  slept. 

It  is  not  my  present  object  to  give  to  the  public  a 
full  history  of  his  life,  although  I  consider  that  he 
would  afford  much  ampler  materials  for  a  volume 
than  many  of  the  little  great  men,  whose  biographies 
are  daily  published.  I  merely  intend  to  mention  a 
few  traits  and  anecdotes  concerning  him,  which  I 
think  will  interest  the  reader.  They  will  excite  his 
surprise,  perhaps  his  incredulity;  but  I  can  seriously 
assure  him,  that  they  are  true  in  their  minutest  details. 

It  was  just  after  the  last  presidential  nomination  at 
Harrisburg  that  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr,  Cozy. 
He  had  come  to  New  York  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
project  of  public  utility — but  one,  of  which  I  fear 
the  United  States  will  not  secure  the  glory  and  the 


advantage — I  allude  to  the  plan  of  a  ship  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific oceans.  My  position  enabled  me  to  be  of  some 
service  in  giving  publicity  to  his  design,  and,  as  I  was 
desirous  of  availing  myself  of  the  mass  of  information 
he  had  collected  upon  the  subject,  I  was  a  frequent 
visiter  at  his  house  in  Greenwich  street.  It  was  thus 
that  I  first  had  the  honour  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Tip.  I  very  soon  gained  his  affections ;  not  by 
means  of  bribes  addressed  to  his  appetite,  but  in  re- 
turn for  the  attachment  I  manifested  towards  his 
master ;  for  Tip  was  not  one  who 

"  dull'd  his  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch'd,  unfledg'd  comrade." 

He  would  come  to  visit  me  several  times  a  week  in 
Murray  street,  sometimes  in  the  way  of  friendship, 
sometimes  as  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  his  mas- 
ter. In  the  latter  case  he  would  start  from  home 
with  a  billet  between  his  teeth,  and  trot  briskly  through 
the  streets,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  passers- 
by,  who  might  have  relieved  him  of  his  missive,  nor 
to  the  thousand  objects  which  presented  themselves 
to  distract  his  attention.  Arrived  at  my  house,  he 
would  bark  at  the  front  door  till  it  was  opened,  and 
then  if  the  countenance  of  the  servant  told  him  that 
I  was  at  home,  he  would  wipe  his  feet  on  the  mat, 
run  up  stairs  to  my  room,  and  with  a  friendly  whine 
announce  his  presence  at  the  door.  He  would  cer- 
tainly have  pulled  the  bell  outside,  in  preference  to 
barking,  had  he  been  tall  enough  to  reach  it. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Tip  had  been  drilled 
into  these  indications  of  sagacity.  Mr.  Cozy,  who 
had  originally  taken  him  into  his  house  out  of  huma- 
nity, never  did  any  thing  for  his  instruction.  The 
extraordinary  intelligence  of  the  dog  was  revealed 
one  day  by  chance,  and  from  that  moment  he  was 
left  wholly  to  himself.  It  happened  thus.  I  have 
the  anecdote  from  the  actors  in  the  scene  themselves, 
and  will  describe  it  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  Bran- 
tome  or  a  Froissart. 

During  one  of  the  warmest  days  of  the  last  sum- 
mer, just  after  dinner,  Mr.  Cozy  was  reclining  upon 
the  sofa  with  a  new  novel  in  his  hand  and  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth,  enjoying  a  siesta.  His  wife,  a  neat  little 
figure,  with  a  sunny  expression  of  face,  dark,  mis- 
chievous eyes,  delicate  hands  and  feet  and  a  musical 
voice,  but  of  a  lively  and  decided  manner,  was  busily 
engaged  in  rejuvenating  an  old  bonnet,  by  the  aid 
of  some  fresh  artificial  flowers.  She  was  seated  near 
the  window,  wholly  absorbed  in  their  arrangement, 
with  which,  by  the  way,  she  seemed  but  little  pleased. 
At  this  moment,  her  husband,  pointing  to  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  upon  a  chair  at  her  side,  said : 

"  Harriet,  do  me  the  favour  to  throw  me  my  hand- 
kerchief." 

Mrs.  Cozy  did  not,  or  pretended  that  she  did  not 
hear.  Mr.  Cozy  repeated  the  request  in  the  same 
words,  and  with  a  voice  the  softest  he  could  assume. 

No  answer. 
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Mr.  Cozy  opened  his  mouth  for  the  third  time,  and, 
with  a  little  impatience  in  his  tone,  reiterated  :  "  Har- 
riet, do  me  the  favour" — when  Harriet,  turning  to- 
wards him,  and  balancing  "her  bonnet  before  her,  as 
if  to  criticise  its  points,  replied  : 

"  I  hear  you  perfectly  well,  Mr.  Cozy.  You  want 
your  handkerchief." 

"  Yes,  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  stupidity 
of  this  romance,  make  me  perspire  freely." 

"That  is  very  natural;  but  I  am  so  comfortably 
seated,  and  it  would  cost  you  so  little  trouble!  You 
have  only  to  stretch  out  your  arm." 

"  And  you  but  to  take  two  steps." 

"  Indeed  the  exertion  is  too  great." 

"  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Cozy,  that  if  I  did  not  know 
you  so  well,  I  should  take  this  for  obstinacy  on  your 
part  ?" 

"  Indeed  !"  said  the  lady ;  "  then  it  is  fortunate  you 
know  me  so  well." 

And  here  she  hummed  the  well  known  air  from  the 
little  vaudeville  of  the  Swiss  Cottage. 

"  Liberty  for  me  ! 
No  man's  wife  T'd  be  ; 
Liberty  for  me ! 
I'd  be  ever  free." 

Mr.  Cozy,  somewhat  piqued,  raised  himself  a  little 
from  his  seat,  and  brushing  the  drops  of  perspiration 
from  his  forehead,  without  the  aid  of  a  handkerchief, 
said: 

"  That  is  a  song,  Mrs.  Cozy,  which  suits  your  voice 
admirably,  and  your  humour  better  still.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  you  that  I  should  say  yes  to  induce  you  to 
say  rzo." 

"  Not  always." 

"  Always." 

"  I  said  yes,  however,  one  time  in  the  course  of  my 
life." 

"  I  fear  you  have  said  yes  too  many  times,  madam, 
in  the  course  of  your  life." 

"How!  too  many  times!  Do  you  know,  sir, you 
have  been  guilty  of  an  impertinence?" 

"  And  do  you  know,  madam,  that  you  are  very 
disobliging?  When  I  beseech  you  to  give  me  my 
handkerchief — " 

"  When  you  see  that  I  am  busy — " 

"  You  have  no  complaisance  about  you." 

"  And  you  are  so  insupportably  exacting !" 

The  quarrel  grew  warmer  and  warmer.  Mr.  Cozy 
stormed,  and  gesticulated,  but  did  not  quit  his  seat. 
Mrs.  Cozy,  her  face  flushed  with  vexation,  retorted 
by  renewed  attentions  to  her  bonnet.  At  length  this 
conjugal  scene  was  approaching  the  highest  pitch 
of  irritation,  when,  oh,  prodigy !  our  friend  Tip,  who 
had  all  the  while  been  pretending  to  be  asleep  on  the 
floor,  between  the  contending  parties,  quietly  got  up, 
took  the  handkerchief  in  his  mouth,  carried  it  to  Mr. 
Cozy,  and  then  stood  and  looked  rebukingly  first  at 
the  one  and  then  at  the  other,  as  much  as  to  say: 
"Ar'n't  you  ashamed  of  yourselves  for  making  such 
a  row  about  such  a.  trifle !" 

At  this  spectacle,  the  husband  and  wife  were  struck 
mute  with  surprise,  and  forgot  their  quarrel  to  vie  in 
caressing  the  canine  pacificator,  who  had  just  given 
them  such  a  lesson  in  good  nature.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  both  of  them  profited  by  it,  From  that  mo- 
ment, also,  Tip  redoubled  in  penetration  and  clever- 
ness. Every  day  brought  with  it  a  new  surprise. 
He  seemed  to  comprehend  every  thing  that  was  said 


to  him ;  and  was  almost  in  the  light  of  a  domestic. 
For  instance,  at  table  he  would  carry  a  napkin  to  any 
guest  that  might  be  named.  When  it  would  happen 
to  be  a  person,  whom  he  saw  for  the  first  time,  he 
would  still  be  guided  by  the  sound  of  the  name,  and, 
making  the  circuit  of  the  table,  pass  those  whom  he 
knew  and  stop  before  the  stranger,  quite  assured  that 
he  must  be  the  person  designated  inasmuch  as  his 
name  did  not  appertain  to  any  of  the  other  guests. 

The  friends  of  the  family  had  instructed  him  in  a 
number  of  tricks  of  a  similar  character,  which  Mr. 
Cozy  used  to  make  him  repeat  before  company,  much 
to  the  master's  satisfaction,  for  he  was  proud  of  his 
dog,  but  little  to  the  contentment  of  poor  Tip,  who, 
fatigued  by  these  continual  exercises,  never  failed  to 
conceal  himself  when  he  saw  a  new  visiter  enter  the 
house.  It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  he 
could  be  enticed  forth  from  the  asylum  to  which  he 
had  fled  to  escape  the  impertinence  of  the  curious. 
The  eulogiums  and  blandishments,  which  they  lavish- 
ed upon  him,  he  received  with  the  most  serene  in- 
difference. Did  he  despise  them,  philosopher  as  he 
was,  or  did  he  consider  them  purchased  too  dearly 
by  the  servitude  to  which  he  was  subjected  ?  I  can- 
not venture  to  decide.  But  if  he  was  little  touched 
by  the  admiration  of  strangers,  he  was  unremitting 
in  his  exertions  to  please  his  master.  He  performed 
for  him  the  service  of  an  errand  boy,  carrying  his 
letters  and  occasionally  making  some  small  purchases 
with  which  he  would  be  entrusted.  While,  upon  a 
mission  of  this  sort,  a  singular  adventure  befell  him, 
which  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  relate  to  you. 

Mr.  Cozy  was  particularly  fond  of  tobacco.  He 
was  moreover  very  fastidious  in  the  choice,  and  in 
order  to  have  it  fresh,  as  he  said,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  supplying  his  box  every  morning  at  a  little  out-of- 
the-way  shop  in  Chatham  street,  known  to  himself 
and  a  few  other  devotees  as  containing  the  best  to- 
bacco in  the  city,  although  the  world,  that  great  per- 
verse booby,  whose  faith  is  in  outward  appearances, 
would  pass  by  its  humble  sign  and  undecked  windows 
with  neglect  or  contempt.  Tip  was  frequently  charged 
with  the  office  of  purveyor.  His  master  would  put 
two  or  three  cents  into  an  empty  snuff-box,  which 
Tip  would  carry  to  the  tobacconist's.  The  latter 
would  open  the  box,  fill  it  with  snuff  in  exchange  for 
the  money,  and  deliver  it  to  Tip,  who  would  return 
with  it  to  the  house,  as  proud  and  important  as  the 
bearer  of  a  government  despatch. 

Things  went  on  in  this  manner  for  several  months, 
when  one  morning  Tip  was  seen  to  return  with  his 
ears  depressed  and  his  tail  between  his  legs.  Instead 
of  delivering  the  snuff-box  to  his  master,  as  had  been 
his  custom,  he  deposited  it  upon  a  chair  and  with- 
drew, with  an  air  of  confusion,  towards  a  corner  of 
the  room.  Mr.  Cozy  took  the  box,  and  to  his  sur- 
prise found  that  it  contained  neither  tobacco  nor 
money.  What  could  have  happened  ?  Had  some- 
body robbed  Tip,  or  had  the  tobacconist,  for  the  sake 
of  a  poor  joke,  sent  back  the  box  empty  ?  In  the 
one  case,  the  thief  would  have  retained  the  box.  As 
to  the  second  supposition,  it  was  improbable.  Mr. 
Cozy  vainly  interrogated  the  unfortunate  Tip,  who, 
beyond  a  doubt,  comprehended  the  questions  of  his 
master;  although  the  latter  did  not  have  sufficient 
penetration  to  divine  what  the  dog  said  in  reply,  or 
rather,  to  confess  the  real  truth,  Tip  did  not  make 
any  reply  at  all.  He  evidently  kept  silent  out  of  his 
inability  to  justify  himself.     The  next  day,  however; 
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and  for  several  days  afterwards,  Tip  discharged  his  ac- 
customed mission  with  fidelity  and  without  accident. 
His  failure  was  quite  forgotten,  when  lo,  the  box 
came  back  a  second  time  empty.  Tip  did  not  on 
this  occasion  merely  lower  his  head  and  drop  his  tail 
in  token  of  confusion,  but  he  went  trembling  in  every 
limb,  and  crouched  beneath  a  chair  like  a  criminal, 
who  has  been  guilty  of  a  relapse  in  crime. 

I  cannot  describe  the  trouble,  the  inquietude  of  my 
worthy  friend,  Cozy.  His  wife,  his  neighbours,  his 
friends — I  was  of  the  number — were  all  called  toge- 
ther and  consulted.  They  discussed  the  matter,  and, 
finally,  to  the  inexpressible  affliction  of  Mr.  Cozy,  the 
most  grave  suspicions  were  raised  against  the  honesty 
of  Tip.  Mrs.  Cozy,  when  she  walked  out  with  the 
dog,  had  been  accustomed  to  buy  him  some  cakes. 
Tip  received  from  her  hand  one  or  more  coppers, 
which  he  passed  over  to  the  confectioner,  taking  good 
care  that  the  latter  should  give  him  as  many  cakes 
as  there  were  cents.  Sometimes  the  confectioner 
would  amuse  himself  by  trying  to  cheat  his  four- 
legged  customer.  On  such  occasions  Tip  would 
civilly  indicate  the  error,  and  wait  awhile  to  have  it 
rectified,  but  when  he  saw  that  the  joke  was  carried 
a  little  too  far,  he  would  leap  upon  the  counter  and 
help  himself,  taking  only  as  many  cakes  as  were  due 
to  him,  and  neither  more  nor  less.  This  circum- 
stance, joined  to  the  disappearance  of  the  cents  from 
the  snuff-box,  induced  suspicions,  not  wholly  unrea- 
sonable, that  Tip  had  squandered  the  money,  given 
him  to  buy  tobacco  for  his  master,  in  purchasing 
cakes  for  himself.  It  was  also  a  fair  presumption 
that  the  confectioner  had  been  his  accomplice ;  for 
how  could  Tip  have  opened  and  shut  the  box  ?  Na- 
ture has  given  to  man  only  the  adroitness  of  hands, 
and  well  does  he  avail  himself  of  it :  but  for  this,  I 
am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Cozy  would  not  have  finished 
by  going  to  search  for  the  money  in  the  dog's  pos- 
session. 

Whatever  might  be  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  it 
was  decided  that  a  strict  watch  should  be  kept  over 
the  movements  of  Tip,  and  that  if  the  dereliction 
should  be  proved  against  him,  he  should  be  punished 
with  rigour. 

But  I  beg  the  reader  to  be  reassured  and  to  dismiss 
all  unpleasant  surmises  as  to  Tip's  integrity.  He 
was  not  guilty,  and  that  very  evening  he  was  trium- 
phantly acquitted  in  my  presence  in  a  manner  which 
fully  established  his  innocence. 

We  were  walking,  Mr.  Cozy,  his  wife,  Tip  and 
myself,  in  the  Park,  not  a  great  distance  from  the 
tobacco  shop,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Some  small 
newspaper  boys  were  pitching  cents  in  an  adjoining 
walk.  One  of  the  players,  with  a  cent  in  his  right 
hand,  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body  protruded,  was 
aiming  at  the  mark,  around  which  several  coppers 
were  scattered.  All  at  once  Tip  started  off,  dashed 
in  upon  the  cents,  and  bore  off  half  a  dozen  in  his 
mouth  to  his  master.  Great  was  our  surprise,  and 
great  was  the  commotion  among  the  boys  at  this 
spectacle.  The  little  rascals  rushed  after  the  dog, 
and  Mr.  Cozy  had  much  difficulty  in  defending  him 
from  their  attacks  with  his  cane.  AVe  were  soon 
surrounded  by  a  knot  of  curious  idlers,  such  as  are 
always  ready  to  form  a  crowd  in  our  streets  upon  the 
most  trivial  occasion.  Suddenly  a  hack-driver  from 
the  neighbouring  stand  made  his  way  through  them, 
and  seizing  one  of  the  juvenile  loafers  by  the  ear, 
exclaimed : 


"  'Twill  teach  you  how  to  rob  the  dog  again,  you 
little  scoundrel !  He  has  but  taken  back  his  own, 
and  it  is  fortunate  for  you  that  he  can't  complain  of 
your  theft  at  the  police  office." 

The  worthy  hack-driver  then  turned  to  us,  and 
informed  us,  that  the  boys  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  dog,  having  seen  him  pass  every  morning  through 
the  Park  on  his  way  to  the  tobacconist's,  and  that 
they  had  on  two  occasions  waylaid  him  and  deprived 
him  of  his  money.  Tip  had  but  availed  himself  of  the 
first  opportunity  of  recovering  the  sum  which  he  had 
lost. 

I  have  thus  far  merely  cited  certain  traits  of  intel- 
ligence in  Tip;  but  here  is  an  instance  which  indi- 
cates qualities  beyond  them,  and  I  never  recall  it 
without  emotion. 

A  race  was  to  take  place  at  the  Union  Course. 
Mr.  Cozy,  who,  like  most  speculative  geniuses,  had  a 
plenty  of  leisure  time  upon  his  hands,  armed  himself 
with  his  umbrella,  and  accompanied  by  the  faithful 
Tip,  whom  he  held  in  a  leash,  he  crossed  the  ferry 
to  Hoboken,  and  arrived  upon  the  race-course  two 
good  hours  before  the  sports  commenced.  He  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  a  ticket  of  admission 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  course  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club;  but  to  his  great  chagrin  he  learned 
that  no  dogs  were  admitted  into  the  privileged  place. 
He  found  himself,  therefore,  under  the  hard  necessity 
of  returning  home  or  of  contenting  himself  with  a 
place  among  the  crowds  of  spectators  upon  the  sur- 
rounding stagings — a  thing  which  he  objected  to 
both  on  his  own  account,  he  being  small  of  stature, 
and  on  account  of  the  risk  of  crushing  his  dog.  He 
was  pondering  sadly  on  this  dilemma,  when  a  boy 
of  rather  prepossessing  appearance,  obligingly  offered 
to  take  care  of  his  dog;  promising  to  restore  him 
safely  after  the  races  were  over.  It  was  with  great 
reluctance  that  Mr.  Cozy  finally  consented  to  be 
separated  from  Tip;  but  he  had  never  witnessed  a 
race,  and  was  now  exceedingly  desirous  of  enjoying 
the  spectacle.  After  some  moments  of  hesitation, 
his  curiosity  prevailed ;  he  handed  the  boy  the  chain 
attached  to  the  collar  of  the  dog,  and  begging  the 
urchin  to  take  good  care  of  him,  and  having  fixed 
upon  a  place  of  meeting  and  promised  a  liberal  re- 
compense, he  resolutely  entered  the  enclosure,  not, 
however,  without  looking  back  regretfully  at  poor 
Tip,  who  made  the  air  resound  with  his  cries  at  the 
separation. 

After  the  races  were  concluded,  Mr.  Cozy  repaired 
with  haste  to  the  spot  agreed  upon,  but  neither  dog 
nor  boy  was  to  be  seen.  He  looked  around  with 
anxiety,  and  shouted  "  Tip"  with  all  his  might ;  but 
Tip  did  not  answer  to  the  summons,  and  nobody 
could  tell  what  had  become  of  him.  Poor  Cozy  was 
beside  himself.  Several  hours  elapsed  before  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  quit  the  spot,  where  he  still 
hoped  to  see  his  dog.  He  could  not  bear  to  think 
that  Tip  was  lost.  At  length  the  clock  struck  six, 
and  Cozy  found  himself  standing  all  alone  in  the  wide 
enclosure,  mute  with  grief,  and  crying  to  himself  in 
accents  of  despair :  "  They  have  stolen  Tip ! — Tip  is 
lost !" 

It  now  became  necessary  to  return  home,  where 
for  two  or  three  hours,  Mrs.  Cozy  had  been  expecting 
him  to  dinner.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
scene  of  anguish  and  of  reproach  which  followed  the 
announcement  of  the  loss  of  Tip.  Never  was  the 
conjugal  roof  shaken  by  so  violent  a  domestic  tern- 
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pest.  Humbled  and  confounded,  poor  Cozy  submitted 
to  every  upbraiding,  utterly  incapable  of  replying  or 
of  uttering  a  syllable  in  his  justification.  As  soon  as 
the  storm  was  a  little  abated,  they  began  to  consult 
upon  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  dog,  and  it  was  agreed  that  his  loss  should 
be  advertised  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  city,  with 
the  promise  of  a  recompense  of  one  hundred  dollars 
to  the  finder;  an  exorbitant  sum,  considering  the 
limited  means  of  the  family.  But  the  announcement 
of  the  reward  was  unavailing,  as  well  as  the  investi- 
gations of  Mr.  Cozy  and  his  friends  ;  for  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  interest  one's  self  in  a  loss  so  acutely 
deplored. 

Two  long  weeks  passed  away  in  this  manner.  All 
hope  seemed  to  have  vanished,  when  being  one  day 
at  the  window  with  Mr.  Cozy,  with  whom  I  was 
talking  condolingly  on  the  subject  of  Tip,  who  was 
now  the  ordinary  topic  of  our  conversations,  I  saw 
his  attention  suddenly  attracted  towards  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street. 

"  Good  Heavens !  Is  it  possible  ?"  he  exclaimed. 
"I  see  him !" 

"  Whom  do  you  see  ?" 

"Tip! — There!  There!  He  crosses  the  street. — 
He  has  recognized  us. — My  poor  dog! — In  what  a 
condition  he  comes  back  to  me !" 

True  enough,  I  perceived  not  far  from  the  side- 
walk a  dog,  who  came  towards  us  trailing  the  end 
of  a  rope,  panting  and  covered  with  mud.  It  required 
the  accustomed  eye  of  his  master  to  recognize  him. 
While  I  yet  was  looking,  doubtful  as  to  the  dog's 
identity,  Mr.  Cozy  precipitated  himself  down  stairs, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  had  hastened  to  the 
spot  on  hearing  his  exclamations.  I  followed  them. 
Mr.  Cozy  was  already  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and 
his  wife  upon  the  side-walk,  when  Tip  came  up.  He 
passed  his  old  master  wiihout  noticing  him,  but  rush- 
ed towards  his  mistress,  whom  he  almost  devoured 
with  caresses,  and  then  fell  at  her  feet  exhaused  with 
fatigue.  As  soon  as  he  was  restoied,  he  indulged  in 
new  transports,  uttering  cries  of  joy  quite  as  expres- 
sive as  any  human  language.  But  every  time  that 
Mr.  Cozy  approached  him,  he  would  recoil  with  a 
low,  disdainful  growl  as  if  deeply  offended ;  and  on 
his  attempting  to  take  him  in  his  arms  Tip  barked 
angrily,  escaped  from  his  grasp,  and  mounted  the 
stairs  to  one  of  his  old  places  of  concealment. 

Cozy  was  confounded  with  grief — desperate.  It 
was  evident  that  he  had  lost  Tip's  affections  through 
his  cruel  abandonment  of  him  at  the  race-course.  He 
had  been  willing,  for  the  gratification  of  a  frivolous 
curiosity,  to  confide  him  to  mercenary  hands,  from 
which  m  all  probability,  he  had,  with  much  difficulty 
just  escaped,  for  who  could  say  what  Tip's  adventures 
had  been  ?  We  could  only  infer  from  his  meagre 
appearance  and  his  extreme  feebleness,  that  he  had 
suffered  greatly;  and  for  these  torments  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  indifference  of  his  master ;  nay,  what 
if  he  accused  that  master  in  his  heart  of  having  con- 
spired to  get  rid  of  him?     These  imaginations  were 


insupportable  to  Cozy.  He  had  borne  with  resigna- 
tion the  rebukes  of  his  wife,  who  certainly  had  not 
been  chary  of  them  towards  him;  but  to  see  himself 
condemned,  repulsed  by  his  dog — this  was  misery  too 
dreadful  for  endurance.  He  tried  every  means  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation.  For  several  days  Tip 
was  inexorable.  It  became  necessary  that  Mrs.  Cozy 
herself  should  intercede  in  behalf  of  her  guilty  but 
penitent  husband.  And  at  length  Tip  relented.  His 
resentment  was  fully  appeased,  and  his  affections  long 
repressed  were  developed  towards  his  master  with 
renewed  energy  and  warmth.  He  seemed  to  reproach 
himself  for  his  temporary  anger,  and  to  try  to  make 
his  master  forget,  in  the  excess  of  his  joy,  the  pain 
which  he  had  caused  him.  Two  lovers,  after  a  re- 
conciliation purchased  with  mutual  tears,  could  not 
have  revelled  in  their  happiness  with  more  delight. 
Alas!  it  was  destined  to  be  of  brief  duration. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Tip  was  attacked  with  a 
distressing  malady,  the  consequence  of  the  recent 
hardships  and  abuses  he  had  undergone.  An  ulcer 
appeared  upon  his  neck  and  rapidly  increased.  Me- 
dical means  were  procured  to  arrest  its  progress,  but 
skill  and  art  and  attention  were  unavailing.  After 
enduring  much  suffering,  Tip  was  condemned  to  die. 
It  became  impossible  to  keep  him  any  longer  in  the 
house.  Cozy  was  once  more  in  despair;  for  an  im- 
mediate and  a  cruel  separation  was  now  inevitable. 
After  many  inward  struggles  he  decided  on  the  dog's 
death ;  but  to  this  his  wife  obstinately  refused  to  give 
her  consent.  It  was  necessary  to  take  advantage  of 
her  absence  a  few  days  in  Philadelphia.  How  shall 
I  finish  what  remains  of  the  story  ?  The  fatal  sacri- 
fice was  ordered.  A  coloured  porter  was  charged 
with  its  execution.  We  followed  him  at  a  distance, 
like  friends  attending  a  friend's  obsequies.  We  saw 
him  on  the  margin  of  the  river  tie  a  stone  round  the 
neck  of  the  unfortunate  Tip  and  swing  him  far  into 
the  water. 

A  cry  escaped  us ;  but  this  anguish  was  not  the 
last.  A  moment  afterwards  Tip  appeared  above  the 
surface;  the  stone  had  become  detached.  He  re- 
gained the  shore,  after  swimming  with  much  difficulty, 
and  approached  the  porter,  whose  hands  he  licked 
as  if  mutely  imploring  his  pity.  Thjs  was  more  than 
poor  Cozy  could  endure.  He  advanced  rapidly  to- 
wards the  spot,  and  would  have  made  a  sign  with  his 
hand  to  the  porter  to  spare  the  dog;  but  I  withheld 
him.  The  sacrifice  was  unavoidable.  The  porter 
attached  a  second  stone  around  the  dog's  neck,  and, 
this  time,  all  was  finished  ! 

Mrs.  Cozy  was  always  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
sad  end  of  the  ill  fated  Tip.  Should  you  ever  meet 
with  her,  I  beg  you  not  to  speak  of  it;  for  she  could 
never  pardon  her  husband  that  frightful  exercise  of 
courage  and  resolution,  which  he  himself  oftentimes 
repented,  and  poor  Tip  would  be  no  longer  by  to 
restore  peace  between  the  two.* 

*  For  the  materials  of  this  little  sketch,  see  the  French  of 
Justin  Gensoul. 


Estimation  of  the  World. — They  take  very  unpro- 
fitable pains  who  endeavour  to  persuade  men  that 
they  are  obliged  wholly  to  despise  this  world  and  all 
that  is  in  it,  even  whilst  they  themselves  live  here. 
God  hath  not  taken  all  that  pains  in  forming,  and 


framing,  and  furnishing,  and  adorning  this  world, 
that  they  who  were  made  by  him  to  live  in  it  should 
despise  it;  it  will  be  well  enough  if  they  do  not 
love  it  so  immoderately,  to  prefer  it  before  him  who 
made  it. 
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CHAPTER.    I. 

"  I  tell  you,  Charles,  you  must  marry  a  woman  of 
fortune,  and  what  objections  can  you  make  to  Miss 
Whitehead  ?"  said  Mrs.  Badgebury  to  her  young  son, 
perhaps  for  the  fiftieth  time,. "what  objection  to  a 
woman  who  has  five  thousand  a  year  in  her  own 
power — no  one  to  control  her  ?" 

"  Why,  only  just  these  few  objections,  madam ! — 
She  is  old — she  is  ugly — she  is  ill-tempered,  and  she 
is  intolerably  ignorant  as  well  as  insolently  proud." 

"  Pride,  indeed  !  I  like  to  hear  your  father's  son 
talk  of  pride.  You,  who  because  you  are  descended 
from  John  de  Badgebury,  think  yourself  equal  to  the 
nobles  of  the  land." 

"  There  is  a  generous  pride  in  the  good  name  of 
one's  ancestors,"  said  Charles  Badgebury,  with  par- 
donable warmth,  "  that  is  almost  a  virtue.  But  for 
a  woman  to  be  proud  because  her  father  scraped 
money  together  by  means  the  most  unworthy — if  not 
dishonest — " 

"  Well !  well !  we  will  set  that  aside  ;  people  must 
not  be  too  scrupulous  when  they  are  poor.  Miss 
Whitehead  is  but  five  or  six  years  older  than  you  are, 
and  as  to  beauty — I  had  not  much  beauty,  nor  was 
I  very  young,  and  yet  your  high-born  father  found  it 
very  convenient  to  marry  me." 

"  But  was  he  happy,  madam  ?" 

This  was  perhaps  a  thoughtless  question,  arising 
from  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  but  it  was  a  home 
stroke  that  roused  Mrs.  Badgebury's  ire,  and  thrown 
off  her  guard  by  the  intemperance  of  passion,  she 
poured  forth  a  narrative  just  calculated  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  her  high  spirited  son,  while  it  plainly 
showed  him  the  abyss  that  opened  at  his  feet. 

"  Happy !  Yes,  he  might  have  been  happy,  if  he 
had  been  wise  !  But  he  chose  to  be  angry  that  I 
held  the  strings  of  the  purse  that  I  brought  him. 
People  said  that  he  pined  after  a  former  flame,  that  he 
had  left  in  India,  or  that  some  one  there — some  one 
jealous  of  his  leaving — had  given  him  a  slow  poison 
before  he  came  away,  which  was  the  cause  of  his 
death  ;  but  I  tell  you  chagrin  was  that  poison  !  and  he 
died  from  vexation  that  I  would  not  let  him  pursue 
his  follies,  and  waste  my  money  as  he  had  done  his 
own ;  and  that  I  would  not  even  give  up  the  disposal 
of  my  money  at  my  death.  Who  would  trust  a  man, 
who,  when  he  came  home  from  India  with  a  well- 
filled  purse,  spent  the  whole  of  his  fortune  in  building 
a  house  ?  Why  the  very  cellars  cost  him  so  much 
that  he  could  not  finish  the  rest,  which  is  the  reason 
why  the  west  wing  has  never  been  completed.  Ten 
thousand  pounds,  it  is  said,  were  spent  before  the 
walls  of  the  foundation  were  level  with  the  ground, 
and  if  you  take  a  torch  and  go  through  the  empty 
cellars,  arched  strong  enough  to  bear  a  church,  you 
will  believe  it ;  and  when  all  was  done,  what  had  he? 
A  fine  house  and  a  few  hundred  barren  acres.     The 


farmers  will  not  hire  the  land,  and  there  it  lies  useless; 
I  was  not  going  to  spend  a  fortune  in  manure.  And 
now,  young  gentleman,  let  me  warn  you — my  money 
is  all  in  my  own  power,  and  if  you  will  not  obey  me, 
I  will  give  it  every  shilling  to  your  sister.  You  will 
then  be  Charles  Badgebury,  Esquire,  of  Badgebury, 
and  its  unproductive  lands.  A  noble  ancestry — a 
noble  house — and  a  noble  estate! — while  your  sister 
will  be  a  match  for  a  lord — with  my  money !"  And 
the  unmotherly  woman  burst  into  a  loud  bitter  laugh. 
Charles  Badgebury  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  the  image  of  his  father,  tall,  dignified,  beautiful 
and  generous,  passed  before  him,  touched  with  all  the 
softening  hues  of  early  recollection.  He  spoke  not, 
and  his  mother  thought  he  was  convinced.  She  rang 
a  silver  bell  that  stood  on  a  table  beside  her,  and  on 
the  entrance  of  a  small  black  boy,  bade  him  tell  a 
female  servant  to  dress  Miss  Badgebury  and  bring  her 
thither. 

All  this  passed  in  Mrs.  Badgebury's  dressing-room, 
the  only  one  in  the  house  in  which  the  architect  had 
sacrificed  his  taste  to  the  orders  of  the  proprietor ;  it 
looked  into  the  garden  and  its  windows  were  not 
above  three  feet  from  the  floor;  every  other  light  in 
the  building  had  its  heavy  sash  frame  at  least  five 
feet  from  thence,  so  that  children  and  short  persons 
were  obliged  to  mount  chairs  if  they  wished  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  what  was  passing  in  the  world.  An  am- 
ple dressing-table,  covered  with  thin  muslin  drapery, 
its  looking-glass  decorated  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  addition  of  bows  of  ribands  to  confine  the  folds, 
displayed  numerous  toilet  boxes  of  Chinese  manufac- 
ture, whose  various  shapes  might  have  puzzled  a  ma- 
thematician to  define,  and  an  economist  to  declare 
their  several  uses,  as  the  sublimer  mysteries  of  the 
day  were  disdained  by  Mrs.  Badgebury,  she  disdaining 
the  use  of  lotions,  rouge,  pearl  powder,  the  numberless 
brushes  now  ofdaily  necessity ;  they  were  all  empty,  and 
like  some  classes  of  domestics,  kept  merely  for  show. 
This  was,  in  fact,  a  room  of  state,  where  the  lady 
received  her  morning  visiters.  When  she  did  sacri- 
fice to  the  graces,  which  was  not  often,  after  rising 
in  the  morning,  a  very  small  closet  nearer  to  her  bed- 
room served  for  that  purpose. 

When  Mr.  Badgebury  returned  from  India — at 
that  time  a  fruitful  soil  for  amassing  wealth — he 
found  his  paternal  mansion,  a  long  low  building,  with 
a  large  opening  near  each  end,  supported  by  well- 
proportioned  columns,  forming  an  entrance  descend- 
ing by  winding  steps  to  the  rooms  appropriated  to 
the  domestics.  The  surrounding  grounds  were  laid 
out  in  the  Dutch  style  brought  into  fashion  by  the 
third  William;  long  avenues  bordered  by  trees, 
with  canals  of  stagnant  water  covered  over  by  the 
broad-leaved  water  lily.  Mr.  Badgebury  thought 
himself  wealthy,  and  he  was  so  for  the  year  1730, 
when  money  was  of  so  much  more  value  than  at  the 
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present  day.  He  determined  to  pull  down  the  old 
house  and  build  a  new  one,  and  a  fashionable  archi- 
tect submitting  to  his  inspection  a  beautiful  elevation 
from  one  of  Inigo  Jones's  plans,  he  immediately  gave 
him  discretionary  power  to  commence,  without  con- 
sidering the  convenient  distribution  of  the  interior  or 
once  sitting  down  to  calculate  the  cost,  merely  stipu- 
lating that  there  should  be  large  convenient  cellars. 

The  mansion  rose  in  all  the  grandeur  of  a  lofty, 
three-storied  structure,  with  two  wings,  the  admiration 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  garden  front  was 
equal  in  beauty  to  the  principal  one,  an  immense  hall 
ran  directly  through  the  house,  with  large  folding 
doors  to  each  end,  and  a  superb  staircase  nearest  the 
garden,  stretched  its  ample  length,  ornamented  by  a 
Corinthian  pillar  of  native  oak,  of  one  single  piece. 
A  very  spacious  lobby  at  the  head  of  the  staircase 
opened  on  three  sides  into  the  principal  bedrooms. 
These  two  rooms,  of  little  use  in  themselves,  took  up 
so  much  of  the  interior  as  to  spoil  all  the  others,  two 
mean  parlours,  and  a  few  small  chambers  being  all 
that  could  be  accomplished  besides,  and  these  parlours 
as  well  as  the  hall  being  wainscotted  only  half  way 
up,  looked  more  like  the  smoking  cabin  of  a  sub- 
stantial farmer  than  rooms  of  state  in  which  Mr. 
Badgebury  was  to  receive  his  high-born  friends. 

The  family  portraits  were  all  hung  in  the  lobby, 
with  the  exception  of  one  large  groupe,  such  as  is 
described  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  looked 
absolutely  small  when  placed  over  the  hall  chimney- 
piece.  In  this  hall  did  Mr.  Badgebury  spend  his  me- 
lanchly  hours,  pacing  its  length,  and  execrating  the 
folly  which  had  led  him  to  sink  his  whole  moneyed 
property  in  bricks  and  mortar.  The  gardens  remain- 
ed in  their  original  state  from  want  of  means  to  alter 
them,  and,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Mrs.  Badgebury's 
short  narrative,  when  he  submitted  to  an  ill-assorted 
union  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  his  affairs,  he  found 
he  had  exchanged  one  evil  for  another.  He  lingered 
through  seven  years  of  hopeless  dejection,  burying 
his  sorrows  in  his  own  bosom,  and  just  after  the 
birth  of  his  third  daughter,  he  sunk  into  an  untimely 
tomb.     Two  of  his  children  had  died  before  him. 

When  Charles  Badgebury  roused  himself  from  his 
melancholy  fit  of  abstraction,  he  noticed  that  his  mo- 
ther's dress  was  more  splendid  than  was  necessary 
for  the  morning,  and  that  his  sister,  now  nearly  thir- 
teen years  old,  was  seated  as  usual  on  the  corner  of  a 
chair,  with  one  finger  in  her  mouth  and  one  foot 
stretched  out  as  far  as  possible,  highly  indignant  at 
having  been  compelled  to  submit  to  an  unusual  ablu- 
tion, and  to  the  wearing  a  whole  frock,  two  things 
she  held  in  the  greatest  abhorrence. 

Mrs.  Badgebury  was  perhaps  sorry  she  had  said 
quite  so  much  to  her  son  within  the  last  hour,  for  she 
knew  his  high  temper  was  more  than  equalled  by  a 
keenly  susceptible  heart.  She  began  in  a  softer  tone 
to  speak  of  some  arrangements  she  had  been  making. 

"  I  have  at  length  found  a  governess  for  Johanna," 
said  she,  "  which  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  me,  for 
I  really  cannot  pretend  to  manage  her  any  longer. 
What  with  obstinacy  and  rudeness  she  wears  me  out. 
She  climbs  trees  like  a  boy.  I  believe  she  has  not  a 
whole  dress  in  her  wardrobe;  and  as  to  learning — I 
am  ashamed  to  think  of  it — she  absolutely  detests  it. 
I  wish  there  were  colleges  for  girls  as  well  as  for 
boys,  I  would  send  her  off  directly.  I  have  never 
yet  found  a  governess  that  would  undertake  to  teach 
such  .a  hoyden,  nor  should  I  now,  but  poor  parson 
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Beverly  is  lately  dead,  and  his  fine-lady  daughter  must 
do  something  or  starve."  The  silver  bell  was  again 
tinkled.     "  Juba,  bring  me  a  glass  of  water." 

As  Juba  entered  with  the  water  on  a  silver  salver, 
a  young  lady  in  deep  mourning  followed  him.  Mrs. 
Badgebury's  lap-dog  barked  furiously,  and  a  parrot,  in 
a  gilded  cage,  screamed  in  concert.  The  stranger 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  but  without  ex- 
hibiting the  smallest  sign  of  fright  or  timidity.  Juba 
turned  up  his  glistening  eye,  and  displayed  his  white 
teeth,  as  if  he  would  have  said,  "  Missy !  do  you  come 
here  for  pinchy  pinchy,  or  cuffy  cuffy?" 

Mrs.  Badgebury  affected  great  state,  and  did  not 
move,  but  when  the  uproar  was  somewhat  abated, 
she  pointed  to  Johanna  saying,  "  There  is  your  pupil, 
you  may  take  her  to  the  school-room." 

Charles  Badgebury,  with  the  politeness  usual  to 
him,  had  started  up  and  placed  a  chair.  Miss 
Beverly  seated  herself  with  a  graceful  inclination  of 
her  head,  and  said,  in  a  mild  but  firm  tone  of  voice, 
"  I  have  not  yet  been  informed,  madam,  what  you 
wish  me  to  teach  the  young  lady?" 

"  Teach  her — why  every  thing  to  be  sure.  Mrs. 
Arden  tells  me  you  understand  music,  and  painting, 
and  languages,  and  dancing,  and  philosophy— though 
I  do  not  know  what  a  woman  has  to  do  with  philo- 
sophy—but as  you  will  be  paid  for  it  you  must  teach 
it.  And  she  says  you  are  very  clever  with  your 
needle ;  that  will  suit  me  very  well.  I  shall  expect 
Johanna  to  be  taught  every  thing?" 

"  What  has  Miss  Badgebury  read;  madam  ?" 

"  I  won't  read  at  all !"  roared  Johanna,  in  a  voice 
louder  than  either  lap-dog  or  parrot,  "  I  hate  reading 
so  I  do." 

"  Oh  !  my  dear,  but  this  young  person  will  teach 
you  to  like  it ;  and  washing  too,  and  dressing." 

"  She  shall  catch  me,  first,"  said  Johanna,  and 
rushed  to  the  door,  but  the  prudent  mamma  was  pre- 
pared for  this  and  the  door  was  fast.  Johanna  thus 
foiled,  stood  sulkily  with  her  head  against  the  wain- 
scot. 

"  Of  course,  you  will  dress  Miss  Badgebury,  and 
take  your  meals  in  the  school-room  ?" 

Miss  Beverly's  pale  face  flushed  very  deep,  but  she 
was  spared  an  answer,  for  Charles  turned  an  indig- 
nant eye  on  his  mother,  saying,  "  While  there  is  a 
female  servant  in  the  house,  my  sister  shall  be  waited 
on  without  troubling  Miss  Beverly,  and  while  there 
is  a  table  spread,  the  lady  who  condescends  to  take 
charge  of  her  mind  shall  have  a  seat  at  it.  I  am 
afraid  the  office  will  be  painful  enough  without  add- 
ing to  its  burdens." 

Mrs.  Badgebury  vented  her  anger  by  some  very 
contemptuous  glances,  and  then  in  honied  tones  said, 
"  Come,  my  sweetest  Johanna,  my  darling  child — 
won't  you  go  with  this  good  humoured  looking  young 
woman,  and  try  to  learn  to  read?" 

"  No  !"  said  Johanna,  stoutly. 

"  And  won't  you  let  her  teach  you  to  be  a  lady?" 

«  No  ! — Tom  Dunk  isn't  a  lady,  and  I  only  want 
to  be  like  Tom  Dunk ;  to  take  birds'  nests,  and  set 
the  dogs  a  fighting,  and  saw  wood." 

"  Why,  my  dear,  you  must  not  be  like  a  boy.  You 
will  have  a  large  fortune,  and  you  must  learn  to  be 
like  me." 

«  Ah !  but  the  maids  say  you  never  was  nor  never 
will  be  a  lady,  though  you  had  a  large  fortune." 

Here  a  violent  box  on  the  ear  of  Johanna,  put  all 
things  in  uproar  again,  and  the  young  lady  would 
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have  returned  the  blow  with  interest  if  her  brother 
had  not  withheld  her.  Happily  the  announcement 
of  dinner  came  most  opportunely  for  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Miss  rushed,  head  and  shoulders  foremost, 
to  the  dining  parlour,  followed  by  her  fond  mother, 
and  Charles  gave  his  arm  to  Miss  Beverley,  delighted 
to  conduct  a  woman  of  her  elegance  to  the  once 
hospitable  board  of  his  father,  now  scantily  spread, 
ill  served,  and  ill  conducted  by  the  rich  Mrs.  Badge- 
bury. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Miss  Beverley  had  been  principally  educated  by  her 
highly  gifted  father,  and  though  not  left  so  utterly  des- 
titute as  Mrs.  Badgebury  had  stated,  but  committed 
to  the  care  of  a  female  friend,  he  laid  his  dying 
injunctions  on  her  to  strive  to  increase  her  small 
income  by  the  exertions  of  her  talents  that  she  might 
secure  an  honourable  independence.  This  situation 
was  the  first  that  offered,  and  as  the  untameable  Jo- 
hanna had  been  carefully  kept  from  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
Arden,  who  conducted  the  negotiation,  it  was  accepted 
without  hesitation.  She  saw  at  a  glance  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  teaching  a  child  who  had  been  indulged 
to  excess  until  she  became  unbearable,  and  was  then 
cuffed  and  coaxed  by  turns.  Though  Mrs.  Badge- 
bury  with  impatience  bore  the  slightest  remonstrance 
from  her  son,  she  was  entirely  governed  by  her  daugh- 
ter, who  in  all  combats,  whether  of  the  tongue  or  the 
hands,  usually  came  off  victorious.  Coercion  of  any 
kind  was  unavailing.  Miss  Beverly,  with  tact  sur- 
prising for  one  so  young,  saw  that  her  only  chance 
of  succeeding  was  to  continue  the  system  of  indul- 
gence and  by  contriving  many  ways  of  amusing  her 
pupil,  by  very  slow  degrees  she  began  to  humanize 
her. 

The  injudicious  interference  of  Mrs.  Badgebury 
was  yet  more  trying  than  the  savage  manners  of  the 
daughter,  and  her  jealousy  of  another's  influence  over 
her  more  perplexing  than  either.  Johanna  and  the 
maids  soon  found  out  that  Miss  Beverly  was  really  a 
lady,  and  this  drove  the  vulgar  rich  woman  into  the 
most  unwise  plan  she  could  have  pursued  — that  of  en- 
deavouring to  convince  her  son  that  this  young  woman 
had  neither  beauty,  grace,  talents,  nor  virtues,  and  by 
this  means  bringing  her  various  perfections  under  his 
daily  and  hourly  notice. 

The  progress  of  Johanna  in  civilization  was  a  matter 
of  astonishment  to  the  whole  house,  and  her  growing 
affection  for  Miss  Beverly  enraged  the  ignorant  and 
arrogant  mother.  She  said  it  was  very  odd  that  a 
word  or  look  from  a  stranger  should  do  more  than 
all  her  entreaties  or  promises;  she  forgot  that  the 
latter  were  very  seldom  kept  and  therefore  never 
trusted.  Her  son,  too,  began  to  find  Miss  Beverly's 
company  so  attractive,  that  he  was  delighted  to  assist 
in  development  of  the  unknown  powers  of  his  hitherto 
unbearable  sister.  This  was  not  to  be  endured,  and 
Mrs.  Badgebury,  asserting  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  kind  of  learning  to  go  on  right  out  of  the  school- 
room, issued  orders  for  the  two  young  ladies  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  its  precincts.  Miss  Beverly  re- 
monstrated, that  as  Johanna  had  hitherto  been  con- 
tinually in  the  open  air,  such  strict  seclusion  would 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  her  health,  even  now 
showing  the  ill  symptoms  that  arise  from  unlimited 
indulgence.  This  was  all  in  vain ;  Mrs.  Badgebury 
said  a  mother  was  the  best  judge  of  a  child's  health, 
and  of  the  means  of  preserving  it.     The  governess 


begged  that,  as  walking  was  forbidden,  her  pupil  might 
ride  on  horseback  as  some  sort  of  substitute  for 
climbing  trees  and  sawing  wood.  No.  Money  could 
not  be  thrown  away  on  horses  and  grooms.  The 
school-room  was  large  and  airy,  and  if  they  wanted 
more  room,  they  might  walk  in  the  great  hall. 

All  that  could  be  devised  for  a  growing  child,  Miss 
Beverly  contrived  to  put  in  execution  for  the  now 
tractable  and  affectionate  Johanna.  She  tried  danc- 
ing with  the  windows  of  the  school-room  open,  but 
was  shocked  to  find  this  regularly  brought  on  a  short 
cough  and  pain  in  the  side.  No  part  of  her  studies 
were  made  irksome,  and  many  lessons  were  given 
viva  voce,  while  pacing  the  hall;  and  when  an  even- 
ing visit  took  Mrs.  Badgebury  away,  Charles  always 
made  one  of  the  small  party.  He  gradually  found 
that  a  young  woman  of  eighteen,  educated  at  home, 
was  infinitely  his  superior  in  many  blanches  of  useful 
learning,  particularly  natural  philosophy,  over  which 
at  college  he  had  but  superficially  glanced.  Classical 
learning  was  then,  as  now,  thought  to  comprise  the 
sum  and  substance  of  a  high  education,  and  Charles 
Badgebury  was  struck  with  astonishment  to  find  his 
Greek  and  Latin  vanish  into  nothingness  before  Miss 
Beverly's  clear  perceptions  of  whatever  was  good  and 
beautiful  in  nature,  or  the  practice  of  the  social  cha- 
rities in  life. 

They  were  walking  one  evening  when  the  rays  of 
the  declining  sun  shone  full  in  the  windows  of  the 
garden  front,  thus  forming  the  single  light  favourable 
to  the  view  of  a  picture.  Miss  Beverly  asked  some 
questions  respecting  the  large  groupe  over  the  chim- 
ney, observing  that  it  was  painted  by  a  fine  artist. 

"  It  is  my  great  grandfather  and  his  family,"  said 
Charles,  "  his  history  is  interesting,  yet  not  without 
a  parallel  in  our  race.  Do  you  believe  in  fatality, 
Miss  Beverly?" 

"  Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  I  believe  that  all 
things  are  wisely  ordered  and  nothing  left  to  chance 
or  fate." 

"  But  what  if  the  same  circumstances  had  occurred 
for  several  generations;  all  equally  disastrous  as  they 
were  romantic,  what  would  you  say?" 

"  That  there  was  an  unfortunate  combination  of 
circumstances,  but  not  a  fatality." 

"  My  family  seem  to  have  a  spell  over  them,  which 
they  are  unable  to  break.  I  am  placed  in  the  same 
unfortunate  situation  with  this  my  noble  ancestor; — 
his  son  followed  his  steps,  and  my  own  father — beau- 
tiful and  brave — was  not  more  happy.  I  am  in  the 
wake  of  these  noble  vessels,  and  I  also  am  likely  to 
be  wrecked." 

"  I  cannot  understand  you. — I  see  here  a  very 
handsome  man  with  his  beautiful  wife  and  children. 
What  evil  could  come  into  such  a  groupe?" 

"  The  mother  of  that  gentleman  was  a  titled  wo- 
man of  haughty,  imperious  temper."  Charles  blushed 
as  he  spoke,  and  when  he  went  on,  it  was  in  a  low, 
tremulous  voice.  "  She  insisted  on  his  marrying  a  rich 
relation  of  her  own,  while  his  heart  was  involuntarily 
fixed  on  her  waiting-maid,  a  gentlewoman  by  birth,  but 
so  poor  as  to  be  obliged  to  serve  a  woman  no  way 
her  superior  but  in  an  empty  title.  He  neither  re- 
vealed his  love  nor  resisted  his  mother's  commands, 
and  thus  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence  till  his 
health  was  impaired,  so  that  when  his  wife  and  mo- 
ther died,  and  he  was  able  to  give  his  hand  where  his 
heart  had  ever  been  fixed,  his  few  remaining  years 
were  embittered  by  continual  sickness.    The  portraits 
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of  the  mother  and  his  two  wives  hang  in  the  lobby 
above,  so  that  you  may  see  the  sacrifice  he  made 
when  he  obeyed  his  proud  parent's  command." 

Miss  Beverly  was  silent,  nor  did  her  countenance 
betray  what  she  thought  or  felt.    Charles  went  on. 

"  One  would  have  thought  the  humble  waiting, 
maid  would  have  learned  a  lesson  from  all  this,  but, 
strange  to  say,  lovely  as  she  looks,  she  was  more 
haughty  and  supercilious  than  those  who  had  gone 
before  her.  Fantastic,  vain  of  her  superior  beauty, 
and  determined  on  having  no  rival  in  that  respect,  she 
chose  a  wife  for  her  son  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  her 
charms,  which  it  is  said  she  retained,  like  the  cele- 
brated countess  of  Suffolk,  to  an  extraordinary  age. 
By  her  extravagance  and  folly  she  impaired  the  family 
estate,  left  by  her  doating  husband  too  much  in  her 
power,  so  that  my  father,  her  grandson,  was  obliged 
to  go  to  India  to  repair  his  fortune.  And  thither,  I 
fear,  I  must  go  also." 

"If  you  do,  I  must  give  you  a  letter  to  an  uncle 
of  mine,  resident  at  Bombay.  I  hope  he  is  living, 
though  we  have  not  heard  from  him  lately." 

"  But  tell  me,  Miss  Beverly,  does  there  not  seem 
to  be  the  same  fatal  spell  over  us  all?" 

"What  you  call  a  spell,  seems  to  my  apprehension 
a  slight  want  of  judgment,  or  at  least,  a  deficiency  in 
the  article  of  firmness." 
"  Tell  me  how?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  this  gentleman  before  us,  should 
not  have  allowed  himself  to  love  so  unwisely." 

"  Ah !"  said  Charles  Badgebury  with  a  sigh,  "  how 
could  he  help  it  ?" 

"Well,  if  he  could  not  help  it,  he  should  not  have 
married  a  woman  90  widely  different." 

"Is  that  your  real  opinion,  Miss  Beverly?" 
"  Certainly  it  is.     A  man  is  unjust  to  himself  and 
to  the  woman  he  marries,  if  he  is  sure  that  he  can 
never  love  her." 

"  You  give  me  new  life !"  cried  Charles,  as  if  a 
sudden  light  had  dawned  on  his  mind.  "  I  will  work, 
I  will  beg,  I  will  starve — but  I  will  not  marry  where 
I  cannot  love." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Beverly !"  exclaimed  Johanna,  with 
somewhat  of  her  former  childishness,  "  I  wish  you 
would  marry  Charles.  It  would  make  us  all  so 
happy."  \ 

Charles,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  seized 
Miss  Beverly's  hand;  but,  gently  disengaging  it,  she 
'  said  gravely;  "  My  dear  Johanna,  you  are  too  young 
to  know  how  wrong  that  would  be.  Your  brother 
must  marry  a  woman  of  suitable  fortune  and  equal 
rank  in  society." 

"  Would  you  have  me  marry  Miss  Whitehead?" 
said  Charles,  angrily. 

"  I  never  would  advise  persons  to  marry  where 
they  can  neither  love  nor  esteem.  But  like  Johanna, 
I  am  too  young  to  give  counsel  on  such  occasions — 
too  yocrhg  even  to  think  of  them." 

"  Have  you  never  thought  of  such  subjects,  Miss 
Beverly?"  said  Charles,  looking  very  anxiously  in  her 
face. 

"  Never — never.  I  have  had  too  much  real  trou- 
ble to  find  any  time  for  creating  imaginary  ones." 

Charles  was  satisfied  by  the  open  expression  of  the 
most  beautiful  countenance  he  had  ever  seen  ;  a  coun- 
tenance much  finer  than  the  portrait  before  him,  in 
the  traits  of  mental  superiority,  and  a  sedate  sweet- 
ness, arising  from  a  strict  regulation  of  the  affections. 
He  could  not  withdraw  his  fascinated  eyes  till  the 


unwelcome  sound  of   his  mother's  chariot  wheels 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Badgebury's  own  maid  had  always  the  charge 
of  watching  every  one  during  her  absence,  and  regu- 
larly reported  all  she  saw  or  heard.  Had  she  done 
so  correctly  in  the  present  instance,  no  evil  would 
have  arisen,  but  a  garbled  statement  of  whatever 
passed  in  the  hall  whenever  her  lady  was  away,  and 
particularly  the  circumstances  of  the  last  evening  was 
well  calculated  to  alarm  and  irritate  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  carriage  was  ordered  early  on  the  en- 
suing morning,  and  Mrs.  Badgebury  drove  without 
delay  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  on  whose  heart,  as 
he  was  a  wealthy  bachelor,  she  had  long  striven  to 
make  some  impression,  and  who  was  her  never  failing 
friend  in  all  domestic  troubles. 

Mr.  Meredith  was  a  man  of  singular  humour  and 
shrewdness,  who  always  listened  with  great  patience 
to  the  lady's  statements,  and  while  he  seemed  most 
angry  with  the  petty  delinquent,  generally  found  a 
loophole  for  escape.  He  had  never  been  known  to 
punish  where  there  was  no  crime. 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Meredith,"  said  the  lady,  wiping  away 
a  crocodile  tear,  "  here  I  am  again  with  my  troubles. 
You  are  the  only  true  friend  I  have  found  since  poor 
dear  Mr.  Badgebury's  death.     It  is  a  very  hard  thing 
for  a  lone  woman  to  go  through  a  world  like  this.    I 
am  now  in  worse  perplexity  than  ever.     I  have  got 
a  witch  in  my  house !" 
"  An  old  one,  madam  ?" 
"  Oh  !  no,  sir.     A  young  one — not  eighteen." 
"  A  very  dangerous  age.     I  have  known  much 
mischief  done  by  such  witches.     Indeed,  I  never  saw 
an  old  one."' 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,  she  has  bewitched  the  whole 
house,  excepting  my  own  maid — A  very  prudent 
person  Jenkins  Is. — You  know,  Mr.  Meredith,  how 
many  times  she  has  saved  my  property  when  it  has 
been  in  danger?  How  many  rogueries  she  has  de- 
tected ?" 

»  I  know  she  is  a  very  prudent  person  in  her  own 
affairs,  and  that  she  has  saved  for  herself  a  conside- 
rably sum  of  money." 

»  Ah !  now  dear  Mr.  Meredith,  there  for  once  you 
are  mistaken,  for  I  give  but  small  wages  and  she  is 
quite  poor."  Mr.  Meredith  never  contradicted  Mrs. 
Badgebury ;  he  only  nodded,  and  she  went  on.  "  This 
vile  young  woman  has  bewitched  my  son." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  he,  "  I  have  known  such  things 
done  before  now." 

»  And  all  the  servants,  except  Jenkins." 

"  What men  and  maids,  too  ?      That  is   most 

wonderful." 

«  All all,  Mr.  Meredith.     They  will  fly  at  the 

lifting  up  of  her  finger.  They  watch  her  very  looks." 
"  A  very  dangerous  person,  truly." 
"  But  worse  than  all,  she  has  completely  changed 
my  sweet  Johanna  in  every  respect ;  aye,  as  much  as 
if  she  had  changed  her  in  her  cradle.  No  romping 
now — no  monkey's  tricks.  You  would  not  know  the 
dear  child.  I  am  sure  she  has  given  her  something 
to  bring  all  this  about.  I  caught  her  once  laying  a 
white  powder  over  her  hands  and  face ;  she  stood  me 
out  that  it  was  only  sifted  oatmeal  to  cure  chapped 
skin,  but  I  know  better,  and  I  fear  she  has  given 
Charles  some  of  this.  You  know  there  are  such 
things  as  love  powders,  Mr.  Meredith?" 

»  Did  you  ever  try  them,  Mrs.  Badgebury  ?"  This 
wa3  said  with  so  searching  a  look,  that  it  blanched 
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the  lady's  cheek.  She  faullered,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  she  could  go  on.  At  length,  with  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  she  said :  "  But  what  alarms  me 
more  than  all,  though  I  suspect  some  mischief  from 
so  much  pouring  over  books  and  pictures,  is,  that 
with  a  single  look  she  makes  Johanna  mind  me 
when  I  speak ;  a  thing  she  never  did  in  all  her  life 
before." 

"  This  is  marvellous  indeed !  I  must  see  this 
witch !" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Meredith,  I  intend  you  shall  see  her, 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  want  you  to  assist  me  in 
getting  her  out  of  the  house,  without  my  paying  the 
wages  that  are  due,  which  would  be  only  encouraging 
her  in  her  wickedness.  Jenkins  has  showed  me  a 
sure  way,  but  I  had  rather  avoid  it,  for  Charles  is  so 
full  of  honour,  and  generosity,  and  I  know  not  what, 
that  I  am  afraid  if  I  take  Jenkins's  way,  he  would 
fire  up  and  expose  us  all.  And  oh !  Mr.  Meredith, 
when  you  see  him  will  you  give  him  some  fatherly 
advice  about  Miss  Whitehead?  You  know  he  more 
than  ever  refuses  to  think  of  her?" 

"  I  will  give  Charles  the  best  advice  in  my  power, 
for  as  I  loved  the  father  so  I  love  the  children.  Oh! 
Mrs.  Badgebury!  Had  those  children  been  mine!" — 

"They  may  be  yours,  yet,  Mr.  Meredith,"  said  the 
lady,  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles ;  but  observing 
the  comically  sour  expression  of  the  good  magistrate's 
face,  she  artfully  added,  "  by  adoption,  you  know — 
when  I  am  dead  and  gone !"  Mr.  Meredith  bowed, 
and  prepared  to  accompany  her  to  Badgebury,  whither 
they  proceeded  as  fast  as  the  two  starved  coach- 
horses  could  carry  them. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Mrs.  Badgebury  always  contrived  to  surprise  culprits 
into  Mr.  Meredith's  presence,  lest  they  should  be 
prepared  with  a  defence;  in  which,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  they  were,  impromptu,  too  hard  for  the  subtile 
lady.  Charles  took  care  to  be  found  reading  in  his 
mother's  dressing-room,  for  though  Miss  Beverly 
never  suffered  him  even  to  look  into  the  school-room, 
he  knew  the  suspicious  temper  too  well  to  leave  it 
food  for  conjecture.  Orders  were  given  for  Johanna 
to  come  and  see  Mr.  Meredith,  with  her  governess. 

"  Governess !"  cried  Mr.  Meredith,  in  amaze,  "  I 
thought  it  was  a  maid  servant." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Mr.  Meredith,  and  what  is  a  go- 
verness but  a  maid  servant?" 

"  Does  she  sweep  the  rooms  and  sit  in  the  kitchen  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  But  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  chival- 
rous young  gentleman,  I  should  have  made  her  fine 
ladyship  do  something  useful ;  but  he,  forsooth,  must 
interfere,  and  call  her  a  gentlewoman.  I  sadly  fear 
she  has  been  too  much  of  the  gentlewoman  for  me." 

The  door  opened  slowly,  and  the  now  gentle  Jo- 
hanna entered,  led  by  her  governess.  Mr.  Meredith 
started  from  his  seat,  and  clasped  the  latter  in  his 
arms.  "  Harriet  Beverly !  how  came  you  here  ? — Oh ! 
yes !"  cried  he,  turning  to  Mrs.  Badgebury,  as  Charles 
was  leaving  the  room,  filled  with  a  thousand  strange 
fears,  "  I  will  vouch  for  her  being  a  witch,  and  many 
a  spell  has  she  cast  over  me,  old  as  I  am,"  and 
he  kissed  her  fair  forehead  with  a  father's  affection, 
while  Mrs.  Badgebury  sat  shaking  in  her  chair,  fear 
predominating  over  indignation. 

"  I  must  beg  to  speak  with  Miss  Beverly  alone," 
said  Mr.  Meredith,  sternly. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Badgebury,  striving  to  assume 


a  dignified  air,  "  I  am  answerable  for  Miss  Eeverly's 
character  while  she  is  in  my  house,  and  I  do  not 
choose  she  should  see  gentlemen  alone." 

"  So  you  were  answerable  for  her  character,  this 
morning,  madam,  when  in  my  house  you  were  doing 
your  utmost  to  defame  her,  and  I  beg  you  to  remem- 
ber you  are  liable  to  heavy  damages  for  slander.  A 
cleik  who  sits  in  a  recess  in  that  room,  makes  mi- 
nutes of  every  conversation  there,  unless  it  is  previ- 
ously stated  to  be  purely  confidential.  If  you  had 
not  been  so  intent  on  your  malicious  purpose,  you 
might  have  seen  him."  Mrs.  Badgebury  coloured  at 
the  recollection  of  many  conversations  she  had  held 
with  Mr.  Meredith,  in  that  very  room,  little  thinking 
any  one  but  the  innocent  magistrate  was  privy  to 
them.  He  felt  only  unmitigated  contempt,  and  turn- 
ing to  Miss  Beverly,  said,  "  Well,  Harriet,  as  we 
must  speak  before  this  very  scrupulous  lady,  tell  me 
how  it  was  that  you  came  to  this  house  of  all  others, 
and  that  without  my  knowledge.  Why  did  Mrs. 
Avden  seek  to  conceal  it  from  me  ?" 

"  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  make  the  trial  before 
my  friends  could  object  to  it — I  was  in  hopes,  I — 
but  I  fear  I  must  go — and  yet  I  grieve  to  leave  Miss 
Badgebury.  If  you  have  any  influence  here,  sir,  I 
entreat  you  use  it  to  have  her  instantly  attended  by 
a  medical  man.  She  is  ill ;  very  ill.  I  sometimes 
think  I  must  stay  with  her." 

"  I  will  not  leave  you  in  this  house  one  moment 
after  myself — I  am  too  deep  in  some  of  its  secrets. 
Fear  not  that  I  will  give  plenty  of  advice  to  Mrs. 
Badgebury.  Do  you  go  and  pack  up  your  own  pro- 
perty, and  see  that  not  a  single  article  be  missing. 
There  are  some  rather  worse  characters  here  than 
young  witches.  And  now,  Mrs.  Badgebury,  if  you 
do  not  pay  this  young  lady's  salary  in  the  way  you 
ought  to  do,  I  shall  immediately  commence  a  suit  in 
law,  for  which  I  have  ample  grounds.  If  you  behave 
handsomely,  I  will  give  you  some  good  advice,  the 
first  item  of  which  is,  that  you  discharge  your  sly 
Jenkins,  who,  over  and  above  many  deviltries,  has 
contrived  to  make  a  good  five  hundred  pounds  in  this 
house,  which  she  has  secured  on  safe  mortgages; 
how  it  has  been  obtained,  you  ought  to  know  better 
than  myself.  I  have  also  a  word  to  say  as  to  your 
son.  If  you  have  not  liberality  enough  to  let 
him  choose  for  himself,  do  not  force  him  on  ill- 
temper  and  ugliness,  in  the  person  of  Miss  White- 
head. Remember  how  many  of  the  descendants  of 
John  de  Badgebury  have  been  ruined  by  such  match- 
making." 

This  was  the  climax.  The  lady  assailed  the  honest 
magistrate  with  a  torrent  of  abuse,  and  when  she 
found  it  made  not  the  smallest  impression  on  him, 
went  into  hysterics. 

When  Miss  Beverly  left  the  room  at  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's desire,  she  met  Charles  Badgebury  in  one  of  the 
passages,  and  could  not  conceal  from  him  \fbat  had 
passed.  He  poured  forth  his  passionate  feelings  with 
all  the  energy  of  truth,  and  without  the  slightest  re- 
serve ;  but  while  she  acknowledged  herself  touched 
with  sympathy,  she  steadily  resisted  his  wild  entrea- 
ties to  do  what  must  inevitably  involve  them  both  in 
ruin.  He  was  at  the  door  as  they  were  departing, 
and  when  he  found  Mr.  Meredith  proposed  walking, 
and  sending  for  Miss  Beverly's  luggage,  though  the 
carriage  still  stood  at  the  door  to  convey  him  home, 
he  showed  something  of  the  impetuosity  of  his  dispo- 
sition. 
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"  And  why,  Mr.  Meredith,  do  you  refuse  to  use 
the  chariot  ?" 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  so  far  on  Mrs.  Badge- 
bury." 

"  The  carriage  is  mine,  sir,  and  mine  are  the  horses; 
they  were  among  the  few  things  my  dear  father  could 
leave  me ;  and  though  I  shame  to  say  it,  they  are 
housed  and  fed  on  my  own  land.  I  could  feed  them 
better  if  I  dared.  Miss  Beverly,  you  will  not  pain 
me  so  much  as  to  add  this  refusal  to  your  last?" 

"  I  will  not,  Mr.  Badgebury,"  said  she,  giving  him 
her  hand  to  lead  her  to  the  carriage,  "1  would  not 
willingly  pain  you  in  any  way." 

"  Then  grant  me  one  more  interview  before  I 
leave  you,  perhaps  for  ever?" 

"  I  cannot,"  said  she,  while  a  tear  fell  over  her 
eyelid,  "  I  cannot,  consistent  with  my  self-respect, 
and  I  entreat  you,  if  you  wish  to  preserve  my — es- 
teem— do  not  seek  it." 

"  My  own  upright,  good  girl,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mere- 
dith. "  Mr.  Badgebury,  she  will  be  a  treasure  for  you 
in  happier  times.  I  entreat  you  by  the  love  I  bore 
your  father,  take  no  step  of  importance  without  con- 
sulting me." 

Miss  Beverly's  luggage  was  now  placed  behind  the 
carriage,  and  they  drove  off,  leaving  Charles  Badge- 
bury the  personification  of  despair.  He  was  soon 
roused  from  the  indulgence  of  his  own  better  feelings 
to  attempt  subduing  those  of  Johanna,  who,  when 
she  found  Miss  Beverly  was  gone,  not  to  return,  was 
in  a  frightful  state  of  excitement,  from  which  she 
sunk  into  a  stupor,  nothing  could  divert.  Charles 
instantly  sent  for  the  family  physician,  who  looked 
very  grave,  and  after  several  questions  asked  abruptly 
why  he  had  not  been  sent  for  before? 

"  I  am  sure  it  was  not  Miss  Beverly's  fault,"  said 
the  female  in  attendance,  "  for  I  know  she  told  my 
lady  above  a  month  ago,  that  she  thought  Miss  Badge- 
bury in  a  very  critical' state." 

"  Was  Mrs.  Badgebury  so  blind  as  to  neglect  this 
warning?"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  She  said  Miss  was  only  too  much  teazed  with 
learning;  and  Miss  Beverly  has  done  nothing  but 
amuse  her  ever  since  she  was  forbidden  to  go  out 
of  doors." 

"  Who  forbade  her  going  out  ?" 

"  My  lady,  sir." 

"  What,  after  remaining  out  of  doors  all  day,  was 
she  suddenly  shut  up  in  the  house  ?" 

"  That  is  exactly  what  Miss  Beverly  said,  sir,  when 
she  begged  Miss  might  be  allowed  to  ride  on  horse- 
back." 

"  Your  sister's  life  has  been  thrown  away,"  said 
the  doctor,  abruptly,  to  the  heart-struck  brother;  "  all 
that  can  be  done  now,  is  of  little  avail.  Let  her  do 
as  she  pleases  in  all  things." 

"Then  take  me  directly  to  Miss  Beverly,"  said 
Johanna,  speaking  for  the  first  time  after  her  long 
trance-like  stupor — "  take  me  to  her  directly." 

Mrs.  Badgebury  now  sent  for  the  doctor  to  her 
own  room,  which  she  said  she  was  not  well  enough 
to  leave.  He  repeated  his  opinion  to  her  which  she 
did  not  choose  to  agree  with,  but  insisted  that  Jo- 
hanna would  be  very  well  on  the  morrow.  Neither 
did  she  act  on  the  hints  of  Mr.  Meredith.  To  part 
with  Mrs.  Jenkins  was  not,  perhaps,  very  easy,  for 
like  many  of  her  class,  she  was  too  deep  in  family 
secrets  to  be  offended  with  impunity.  As  if  to  in- 
demnify herself  for  the  constraint  she  was  compelled 
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to  observe  toward  her  dependant,  she  poured  forth 
the  whole  of  her  chagrin  on  her  son,  and  charged 
him  immediately  to  visit  Miss  Whitehead,  as  his 
future  bride  or  see  her  face  no  more.  He  bowed, 
without  speaking,  and  left  her. 

Perhaps,  had  Charles  Badgebury  given  full  credit 
to  the  physician's  alarming  hints  about  Johanna,  he 
would  not  have  taken  the  precipitate  steps  he  did;  as 
it  was,  he  gave  orders  for  the  strictest  attention  to  be 
paid  by  the  attendants,  as  well  as  by  the  medical  men 
and  on  the  next  morning  departed  for  the  habitation 
of  Mr.  Meredith.  He  set  his  face  as  flint  against  all 
that  gentleman  might  have  to  urge  against  his  de- 
signs, and  without  even  giving  the  salutation  of  the 
day,  said,  "  I  am  going  to  India." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  confidence,  Charles  ;  and  I 
verily  believa  it  is  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  thing 
you  can  do." 

Had  Mr.  Meredith  been  aware  of  Johanna's  dan- 
gerous state,  he  would  not  so  readily  have  given  in  to 
the  project  of  Charles  Badgebury,  who  could  not 
restrain  his  tears  when  he  mentioned  this,  his  only 
cause  of  regret  at  leaving  his  native  country. 

"I  will  take  care  of  Johanna — I  will  look  after 
your  lands,  and  I  will  furnish  you  with  whatever  cash 
you  may  want.  You  shall  go  out  as  befits  your 
father's  son,  and  when  you  have  earned  a  moderate 
independence,  come  home  and  claim  Harriet  Beverly. 
I  tell  you  the  citadel  is  well  affected  toward  you, 
however  cold  the  outworks  may  seem.  I  will  keep 
up  a  constant  correspondence  with  you  while  I  live 
and  some  one  else  shall  do  it  if  I  die  before  your 
return." 

"  Get  me  a  letter  from  Miss  Beverly  to  her  uncle 
in  India ;  she  promised  me  one." 

"  I  will — I  will — I  know  all  about  him.  A  fine 
worthy  man — something  like  yourself — left  England 
from  a  disappointment  in  love.  But  you  shall  not 
stay  as  long  as  he  has  done.  Get  you  gone  to  Lon- 
don. You  shall  not  be  under  the  thumb  of  that 
wretch,  Jenkins,  who  rules  your  mother  in  all  things; 
and  I  suspect  is  a  thief  as  well  as  a  spy." 

Great  was  the  consternation  of  Mrs.  Badgebury, 
when  she  found  that  her  son  had  taken  her  at  her 
word,  and  that  Johanna,  in  imminent  danger,  was 
still  insisting  on  being  taken  to  dear  Miss  Beverly. 
In  complete  bewilderment,  she  was  compelled  to  get 
the  physician  to  write  a  supplicatory  note  to  Mrs. 
Arden,  that  she  would  persuade  her  young  friend 
to  return  to  Badgebury.  An  answer  was  returned, 
that  Miss  Beverly  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Arden's,  at  that  lady's  house,  and  could 
by  no  means  leave  her.  The  doctor  wrote  again, 
requesting  a  visit  only,  as  his  patient  would  neither 
rest  nor  take  nourishment,  and  that  she  must  die  if 
she  continued  in  this  state.  It  was  thought  Miss 
Beverly's  influence  might  be  beneficial.  This  was 
not  to  be  refused,  and  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Arden, 
she  consented  to  see  Johanna  in  the  presence  of  a 
medical  man,  but  not  to  encounter  Mrs.  Badgebury. 

The  doctor  met  the  ladies  as  they  entered,  and 
shocked  them  with  the  information  that  all  his  art 
could  not  keep  his  patient  alive  many  months,  even 
if  she  survived  the  present  attack.  He  begged  Miss 
Beverly  to  indulge  her  in  any  reasonable  request  she 
might  make,  for  as  Mrs.  Badgebury  could  not  be 
brought  to  see  the  extreme  danger,  he  felt  himself  in 
a  peculiarly  awkward  situation.  Mrs.  Jenkins  had 
declared  it  was  all  fancy,  and  from  her  decision  there 
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was  no  appeal.  The  moment  Johanna  saw  Miss 
Beverly,  she  was  overcome  even  to  tears,  took  what- 
ever she  offered  her,  and  only  begged  that  she  would 
take  her  away. 

"  You  know,  my  dear  Johanna,  I  never  promise 
what  I  do  not  think  I  can  perform.  Your  mamma 
would  not  suffer  me  to  take  you  with  me." 

"  But  if  I  sleep,  shall  I  see  you  again  when  I 
awake  ?" 

Miss  Beverly  gave  her  that  assurance,  and  Johanna, 
well  knowing  she  might  rely  on  it,  soon  composed 
herself  to  sleep,  which  the  physician  declared  her  only 
chance  for  life  at  this  time.  This  salutary  repose 
lasted  three  hours,  but  the  first  thing  on  waking,  was 
a  reiteration  of  her  request,  a  favour  the  doctor  much 
wished  could  be  accorded  her.  He  said  the  miasma 
arising  from  the  stagnant  canals  round  the  house,  was 
most  injurious  for  diseased  lungs,  and  that  removal 
to  a  dryer  air  would  prolong  life,  though  he  had  faint 
hopes  of  perfect  recovery.  Mr.  Meredith  had  arrived 
to  meet  the  ladies,  at  their  particular  request,  and  was 
employed  to  negotiate  with  the  obstinate  mother,  who, 
after  a  closeted  consultation  with  her  prime  minister, 
Jenkins,  agreed  that  her  daughter  and  an  attendant 
should  be  removed  to  Mrs.  Arden's.  She  well  knew 
that  as  the  two  doctors  lived  very  near  that  lady's 
house,  she  would  save  more  than  the  expense  incur- 
red, by  the  deduction  of  charge  for  three  miles  of 
journey  every  time  they  visited  her.  The  consent 
of  Mrs.  Arden  and  her  young  friend  was,  by  Mr. 
Meredith's  advice  granted,  and  the  friendly  physician 
immediately  contrived  a  sort  of  bed  in  Mrs.  Badge- 
bury's  old  fashioned,  roomy  carriage,  and  accompanied 
his  patient,  well  wrapped  up,  to  her  new  habitation. 

Judicious  kindness  and  rational  treatment  soon 
effected  more  than  medicine  could  do,  and  Johanna's 
delight  at  every  thing  round  her,  produced  a  wonder- 
ful alteration  in  a  short  time,  which  Mrs.  Badgebury, 
in  her  frequent  visits  was  compelled  to  see  and  ac- 
knowledge. But  while,  to  that  lady's  apprehension, 
the  clouds  were  clearing  away  in  one  quarter,  they 
gathered  with  most  ominous  blackness  in  another, 
and  that  was  on  her  domestic  horizon.  Mrs.  Jenkins, 
free  from  the  restraining  presence  of  Charles  Badge- 
bury,  carried  on  her  peculations  with  so  little  prudence 
that  the  whole  neighbourhood  rang  with  her  misdeeds. 
That  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Badgebury's  economic  temper 
should  submit  to  such  open  robbery  was  a  matter  of 
astonishment  to  every  one,  and  as  the  property  ab- 
ducted belonged  of  right  to  the  master  of  the  mansion, 
the  mistress — all  powerful  as  she  was — did  not  escape 
the  obloquy  of  being  "  art  and  part"  in  the  delinquency. 
Mr.  Meredith  felt  himself  called  on  to  interfere.  The 
and,  under  his  judicious  and  generous  management, 
was  assuming  an  aspect  that  made  the  hitherto  sneer- 
ng  farmers  anxious  to  hire  large  portions  of  it.  Had 
he  not  a  right  to  exert  his  power  for  Charles  Badge- 
bury's benefit  within  the  house  as  well  as  out  of  it  ? 
A  written  document,  equivalent  to  a  power  of  attorney 
empowered  him  to  do  this. 

He  found  Mrs.  Badgebury  in  her  dressing-room, 
attended  by  the  culprit,  who  was  now  accustomed  to 
remain  when  there  was  company,  unless  expressly 
ordered  to  leave  the  room.  Mr.  Meredith,  with  little 
ceremony,  bade  her  begone,  at  which  she  showed  her 
indignation  by  flouncing  out  of  the  room,  and  banging 
the  door,  comforting  herself  that  the  key-hole  still 
remained. 
"  Mrs.   Badgebury,"  said   Mr.   Meredith,   laying 


aside  his  usual  humorous  way  of  speaking,  "  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  inform  you,  as  well  for  your  own  sake, 
as  for  your  son's,  that  articles  belonging  to  him — 
articles  of  great  value — have  been  carried  out  of  the 
house  and  sold!    Have  you  any  knowledge  of  this?" 

"  I  have  been  afraid  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Badgebury, 
turning  very  pale,  "  but,  alas !  what  can  I  do  to  pre- 
vent it?" 

"  Do  !  why,  prosecute  the  thief,  to  be  sure !" 

"  I  should  be  loth  to  do  that.  I  wish  to  be  very 
merciful." 

"  Have  you  been  merciful,  Mrs.  Badgebury,  when 
you  have  allowed  that  serpent,  Jenkins,  to  convey 
silver  articles  into  innocent  persons'  boxes,  and  then 
to  charge  them  with  theft  ?" 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Meredith,  but  it  is  not  so  now." 

"  I  know  it  is  not.  The  true  thief  is  found,  and 
you  must  prosecute." 

"  I  cannot — indeed,  I  cannot." 

"  Then  I  will,  for  the  property  is  your  son's." 

"  It  was  bought  with  my  money,  sir." 

"  That  makes  no  difference.  All  in  this  house  is 
his,  let  who  will  purchase  it.  And  he  has  empowered 
me  to  act  for  him  in  all  cases,  on  the  land  and  in  the 
house." 

Mrs.  Badgebury  trembled,  but  she  still  endeavoured 
to  shield  the  offender,  till  Mr.  Meredith  plainly  told 
her  she  was  suspected  to  be  a  participator  in  the  fiaud; 
she  then  most  reluctantly  gave  him  leave  to  summon 
Jenkins.  She  came,  with  her  face  flushed  from  min- 
gled anger  and  insolence. 

"  Mrs.  Jenkins,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  here  is  a 
heavy  charge  brought  against  you,  which  there  are 
competent  witnesses  to  prove.  You  have  sold  one 
of  the  tankards  of  this  house  for  old  silver." 

"  Who  dares  say  it  belonged  to  this  house  ?"  de- 
manded she. 

"  I  do.  I  know  it  by  sure  marks  which  you  over- 
looked when  you  so  cleverly  defaced  the  arms;  and 
so  does  the  silversmith,  in  whose  absence  you  sold  it 
to  one  of  his  men ;  for  it  was  purchased  from  his 
father  by  the  late  Mr.  Badgebury,  and  your  lady  here, 
in  the  absence  of  her  son,  must  prosecute  you." 

"  I  dare  say  she  will !"  cried  the  woman,  with  a 
scornful  laugh. 

"  You  must,  Mrs.  Badgebury.  This  is  no  time 
for  fine  feelings.  She  is  an  old  offender,  as  I  can 
prove  to  you,  and  you  must  prosecute  her  directly." 

"  I  cannot,  Mr.  Meredith,"  and  the  generally  haugh- 
ty and  self-possessed  lady  was  pale  and  trembling. 

"  Then  I  must,  madam  ;  for  I  will  not  see  the  son 
of  my  friend  thus  defrauded.  He  has  legally  appoint- 
ed me  agent  to  all  his  property  during  his  absence 
from  England.     I  will  prosecute  her." 

"  You  had  better  do  it,  Mr.  Meredith,  pray  do  it 
directly,"  said  the  woman,  insolently  nodding  her 
head  between  the  phrases. 

"  Why,  you  impudent  wretch,  it  is  a  hanging  mat- 
ter." 

"  It  may  be ;  but  you  know  a  gallows  can  hold 
more  than  one ;  and  if  I  do  hang,  rely  on  it  I  will  do 
it  in  very  good  company." 

"  We  must  not  press  this  matter  any  further,"  said 
Mrs.  Badgebury.  "I  will  answer  for  Jenkins  not 
doing  it  again." 

"  Why,  madam,  we  are  all  liable  to   punishment 

for  compounding  of  felony.     We   are  bound  by  the 

law  to  prosecute,  and  if  you  will  not  do  it,  I  must." 

"  Do,  good  man,  do,"  said  the  woman,  with  a  grin 
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of  defiance.  "  Do — hang  me — and  I  will  make  my 
last  dying  speech  and  confession,  which  I  will  take 
good  care  you  shall  publish." 

Mrs.  Badgebury  sunk  from  her  chair  in  a  fit,  which 
bore  the  appearance  of  death;  Mr.  Meredith  was 
transfixed  with  horror,  but  the  wretch,  Jenkins,  stood 
with  her  arms  folded,  saying  coolly,  "Do  not  be 
frightened.  The  gallows  is  not  so  easily  cheated.  O, 
my  conscience!  I  now  recollect.  I  shall  save  myself 
by  turning  king's  evidence."  Mr.  Meredith,  however, 
soon  compelled  her  to  move  to  her  lady's  assistance 
by  ringing  the  silver  bell  with  all  his  might.  On 
Juba's  entrance,  he  desired  every  female  in  the  house 
should  be  summoned.  Mrs.  Jenkins  ordered  Juba  to 
stay  where  he  was,  and  asked  Mr.  Meredith  if  he 
wished  her  tale  to  be  told  before  its  time." 

"Missa  dead!"  cried  Juba.  "Then  she  no  more 
pinchy,  pinchy — cuffy,  cuffy !" 

"  But  I  will  cuff  you  and  kick  you  too  !"  screamed 
the  virago  Jenkins,  and  poor  Juba,  probably  well  ac- 
quainted with  her  powers  that  way,  shrunk  cowering 
out  of  the  room. 

"  Mr.  Meredith,"  said  she,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  you 
and  I  had  better  come  to  a  right  understanding.  If  I 
open  my  mouth,  that  woman  dies  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  One  single  word  of  mine,  dropped  inadvertently 
before  a  third  person,  will  put  it  out  of  your  power, 
or  even  my  own,  to  save  her.  You  will  see  the 
wisdom  of  keeping  on  civil  terms  with  me,  for  if  I 
am  much  provoked,  I  cannot  answer  for  my  own 
tongue — see !  she  begins  to  recover — now,  least  said 
is  soonest  mended." 

When  Mrs.  Badgebury  was  fully  restored  to  sense, 
she  wept  and  wrung  her  hands  in  agony.  But  Jen- 
kins began  to  soothe  her.  "  Come,  madam,"  said 
she,  "  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  take  on  at  this  rate ; 
no  harm  has  been  done  yet.  If  you  wish  me  to  leave 
you,  Sam,  the  butler,  hap  offered  to  marry  me,  and 
if  you  will  let  me  have  the  Gravel-pit  farm,  rent  free 
for  my  life,  I  will  go  directly  that  Mr.  Meredith  may 
be  satisfied." 

Mrs.  Badgebury  caught  at  this  as  a  drowning  man 
does  at  a  straw,  as  if  she  thought  it  would  stop  the 
mouth  of  this  woman  for  ever.  An  agreement  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Meredith  himself,  and  signed  by 
those  present,  and  with  this  document  Mrs.  Jenkins 
triumphantly  left  the  house,  as  soon  as  a  cart  could 
be  found  large  enough  to  take  her  various  moveables. 

Mr.  Meredith  remained  full  of  thoughts  he  dared 
not  utter,  till  Mrs.  Badgebury  was  quite  composed, 
and  a  ruddy  cheeked  housemaid,  with  a  smile  like  a 
Hebe,  was  elected  pro  tempore,  to  the  honour  of  being 
lady's  maid.  He  then  left  the  house,  with  his  mind 
in  a  state  of  bewildering  excitement. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  Johanna  appeared  to  be 
quite  restored  to  health,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
cough,  which  the  candid  and  friendly  physician  said 
was  quite  enough  to  prove  that  the  disease  was  not 
eradicated.  Mrs.  Badgebury  saw  her  often  and  began 
to  express  wishes  for  her  to  return.  There  was  no 
obstacle  to  this  but  Miss  Beverly,  who  could  not  go 
back  to  Badgebury,  and  Johanna  would  not  go  with- 
out her;  a  tinge  of  her  original  obstinacy  remaining 
which  no  efforts  could  subdue.  Circumstances,  un- 
known to  any  one  of  the  party  at  Mrs.  Arden's,  in- 
duced Mr.  Meredith  to  become  a  suppliant  that  this 
request  might  be  attended  to.     He  urged  that  Mrs. 


Badgebury  was  in  extremely  low  spirits,  being  thus 
without  either  of  her  children;  that  she  was  much 
altered  in  her  temper,  being  milder  and  thoughtful ; 
and  above  all,  that  she  was  no  longer  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who  was  married  and  settled 
on  her  farm,  where  she  had  already  commenced  play- 
ing the  Xantippe  to  her  tippling  husband.  Perhaps 
these  reasons  would  not  so  easily  have  prevailed,  but 
Miss  Beverly  had  lately  received  letters  from  India, 
with  large  remittances  in  money,  and  a  highly  valu- 
able package  of  gold  muslins  and  ivory  fans;  she 
therefore  felt  herself  quite  independent,  and  had  not 
so  much  objection  to  go  as  a  visiter,  the  kind  Mrs. 
Arden  releasing  her  from  the  engagement  with  her 
niece.  Her  uncle  had  gladdened  her  heart  by  stating 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  his  beloved 
country. 

The  gold  muslins  and  fans  were  soon  distributed. 
Johanna  was  not  forgotten,  but  the  most  splendid 
were  reserved  for  Mrs.  Badgebury,  and  with  pleasure- 
able  feelings,  long  strangers  to  her,  she  once  more 
entered  the  doors  of  Badgebury.  The  whole  house- 
hold rejoiced,  from  the  housekeeper  down  to  Juba, 
and  even  the  lapdog  and  parrot  shouted  their  welcome 
in  very  different  tones  from  those  in  which  they  had 
first  saluted  her.  The  housemaid  who  had  succeeded 
Jenkins  was  beginning  to  acquire  some  notions  of 
gentility  by  her  constant  residence  in  the  dressing- 
room,  and  received  such  valuable  hints  from  Miss 
Beverly,  on  soothing  an  irritable  temper,  paying  pro- 
per attention  to  the  wants  of  her  mistress  as  well  as 
conscientious  discharge  of  all  her  minor  duties,  that 
she  was  soon  declared  to  be  an  invaluable  Abigail. 
The  return  to  Badgebury  seemed  to  be  beneficial  to 
all  parties  but  poor  Johanna,  who  gradually  declined 
till  even  her  mother's  eyes  were  opened  to  her  danger. 
Change  of  air  could  now  be  of  little  use  as  it  was  in 
the  very  depth  of  a  lengthened  frosty  winter,  and  Miss 
Beverly  was  consoled  by  the  doctor's  assurance  that 
nothing  could  have  kept  off  this  relapse,  and  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  wonder  it  had  not  come  on  at  Mrs. 
Arden's,  which  would  have  been  distressing  to  all 
parties. 

When  Mrs.  Badgebury  received  the  gold  muslin 
and  ivory  fan,  at  that  time  of  great  value,  she  was  so 
enraptured  that  she  begged  Miss  Beverly  to  tell  her 
how  she  could  make  her  a  suitable  return. 

"  My  greatest  wish  is  to  see  a  well  painted  portrait 
of  Miss  Badgebury,"  was  the  modest  answer.  A 
chord  was  touched,  to  which  maternal  affection  and 
family  pride  strongly  responded,  and  one  of  the  best 
artists  of  the  day  received  a  summons  to  Badgebury. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  promising  talents  and  availed 
himself  of  a  hint  to  wait  the  moment  when  the  hectic 
flush  gave  almost  more  than  mortal  beauty  to  the 
cheek  and  eye  of  the  subject.  He  caught  an  attitude 
of  peculiar  grace,  when  Johanna,  forgetful  of  her  ill- 
ness, bounded  with  somewhat  of  infantile  glee  across 
the  room ;  her  simple  white  frock  flowing  back  in 
graceful  folds;  and  adding  a  thin  scarf  flying  behind 
her,  with  her  clustering  curls  thrown  back  from  her 
alabaster  forehead,  a  picture  was  completed  that  de- 
lighted every  eye. 

"  Had  the  man  who  painted  me,"  said  Mrs.  Badge- 
bury, "  made  me  any  thing  like  that,  it  would  not 
have  been  standing  at  this  moment  in  the  garret, 
with  its  face  turned  to  the  wall."  The  artist  did  not 
smile,  but  a  quiet  expression  of  humour  winked  in  his 
eye  when  he  turned  to  Miss  Beverly  and  requested 
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she  would  sit  to  him  for  a  companion  portrait.  She 
hesitated,  till  Mrs.  Badgebury,  on  hearing  him  say  he 
considered  himself  already  remunerated,  joined  him, 
and  Johanna  pleaded  with  all  her  artless  eloquence. 

Perhaps  never  had  portrait  painter  laboured  so  hard, 
but  he  could  neither  please  himself  nor  Johanna,  who 
accustomed  to  the"  ever  varying  expression  of  that 
beautiful  countenance,  could  not  reconcile  herself  to 
the  fixed  look,  but  at  length,  in  moving  about,  she 
fancied  the  eyes  followed  her,  and  that  was  a  miracle 
to  her,  overcoming  all  other  objections.  Mrs.  Badge- 
bury  said  it  was  a  little  flattered,  but  could  get  no  one 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  The  two  pictures  were 
hung  in  the  dressing  room,  and  all  but  worshipped  by 
Juba  and  Betty,  now  called  Mrs.  Morgan. 

Miss  Beverly  insisted  on  the  artist's  accepting  a 
ring,  equal  in  value  to  the  price  of  the  portrait,  adding 
that  she  was  still  much  in  his  debt,  but  that  she  had 
reason  to  hope  she  should  have  more  employment  for 
his  pencil  on  the  return  of  her  uncle.  She  sighed, 
when  she  thought  how  soon  Johanna's  portrait  would 
be  all  that  was  left  to  remind  the  world  that  such  a 
being  had  existed,  and  it  was  a  salutary  lesson  to 
herself,  that  her  own  would  one  day  be  a  mockery 
of  age  and  wrinkles,  if  not  earlier  of  insensate  clay. 
"  This,"  said  she  mentally,  "  is  the  proper  mode  of 
viewing  lovely  portraits." 

Six  heavy  months  passed,  marked  only  by  increas- 
ing weakness  in  Johanna,  until  she  was  unable  to 
rise  from  her  bed.  Her  faithful  friend  was  with  her 
night  and  day,  taking  what  little  rest  she  got  on  a 
couch  by  the  bedside.  One  day,  when  Mrs.  Badge- 
bury  was  paying  her  usual  visit  of  inquiry,  and  striv- 
ing still  to  deceive  the  dying  child  with  the  assurances 
of  recovery,  she  was  much  surprised  by  a  request  from 
Johanna  to  Miss  Beverly,  that  she  might  be  left  for 
one  whole  hour  alone  with  her  mamma.  The  hour 
passed,  and  the  child  had  evidently  been  weeping,  but 
on  the  mother's  face  was  an  expression  that  never 
afterwards  left  it  for  a  moment.  The  Bible  lay  open 
on  the  bed,  and  from  the  passage  to  which  the  atte- 
nuated finger  pointed,  it  was  plain  there  had  been  a 
teaching  of  no  common  order.  The  child  had  been 
teaching  the  parent — had  made  that  parent  call  up 
long  buried  visions  of  past  years,  and  without  know- 
ing how  deeply  she  was  probing,  had  fixed  the  arrow 
of  remorse  in  a  heart  which  nothing  had  ever  touched 
before.  If  Mrs.  Badgebury  was  not  converted,  she 
was  at  least  changed.  She  shut  herself  up  in  her 
small  dressing  closet,  where,  as  it  should  seem,  her 
crimes  visited  her  in  characters  of  fire;  for,  even 
when  Johanna,  after  lingering  beyond  all  expectation, 
breathed  her  last  gentle  sigh  on  the  bosom  of  that 
faithful  friend,  who  had  taught  her  there  was  another 
and  a  better  world,  the  mother  shed  no  tear,  exhibited 
no  sorrow,  and  after  a  short  time,  resumed  her  usual 
habits ;  but  it  was  with  an  eye  that  still  seemed  fixed 
on  the  white  finger  of  her  child,  pointing  to  the  awful 
page  of  truth. 

The  unhappy  woman  of  wealth  was  now  an  object 
of  the  deepest  compassion.  Miss  Beverly  readily  pro- 
mised to  stay  with  her  till  her  son  came  home,  for 
Mr.  Meredith  had  written  to  him,  the  moment  no 
hope  remained  for  Johanna,  entreating  him  to  return 
immediately.  But  voyages  to  and  from  the  East 
Indies  were,  at  that  time,  more  than  nine  months  in 
duration.  The  summer  and  the  winter,  too,  must  pass 
away  before  he  could  reasonably  be  expected.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Miss  Beverly  tried  all  her  powers  of 


amusing,  or  that  Mr.  Meredith  exerted  himself  to  the 
same  purpose,  Mrs.  Badgebury  was  more  like  an 
automaton  than  a  living,  sentient  being.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith had  some  clue  to  this ;  he  saw  that  conscience, 
with  its  pale  finger  and  no  noise,  was  pointing  to  a 
shadowy  groupe  of  images,  of  what  nature,  only  her- 
self and  one  other  being  on  earth  could  conjecture. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  told  her  of  the  improved  state 
of  the  property;  of  the  recovery  of  some  debts  that 
had  been  considered  hopeless.  She  once  lifted  her 
head  and  said  with  a  sigh,  "  Of  what  use  is  wealth  ?" 
So  extraordinary  a  speech  from  Mrs.  Badgebury,  led 
to  the  opinion  that  she  must  be  unsettled  in  her  intel- 
lects. Great  part  of  her  time  was  passed  in  sleep, 
and  she  was  happy  if  able  to  pass  nearly  the  whole  of 
every  afternoon  in  this  manner.  These  were  precious 
hours  to  Miss  Beverly  and  the  good-humoured  Mrs. 
Morgan,  who  could  then  respectively  seek  their  widely 
differing  amusements.  The  last  named  person  one 
day  said,  with  great  glee,  that  she  had  procured  the 
key  of  a  room  she  had  long  desired  to  see.  It  had 
not  been  opened  since  Mr.  Badgebury's  death,  but  it 
was  well  known  there  were  some  very  fine  pictures 
there,  for  some  of  the  family  remembered  the  closing 
up  of  the  door.  "  I  hope  you  will  go  with  me  Miss?" 
said  she,  "  for  I  shall  not  be  able  to  venture  alone." 
Pictures  of  any  kind  had  a  charm  for  Harriet  Be- 
verly, who  had  a  cultivated  taste,  superior  to  most 
young  women  of  that  day.  She  saw  nothing  wrong 
in  Morgan's  curiosity,  as  the  old  housekeeper  had 
entrusted  her  with  the  key,  and,  therefore,  without 
hesitation  accompanied  her.  It  was  a  lofty,  well- 
lighted  room,  though  called  a  garret,  and  most  of  the 
pictures  were  turned  toward  the  wall.  There  was 
one  so  like  Charles  Badgebury  that  she  actually  started 
at  the  first  glance  at  it,  but  the  dress  soon  convinced 
her  it  was  that  of  his  father,  giving  his  gun  to  a 
Hindoo  attendant.  A  very  handsome  resemblance 
of  Mrs.  Badgebury  was  here,  though  she  had  not 
thought  it  handsome  enough,  and  one  of  a  Hindoo 
woman,  who,  though  dark,  had  an  interesting  coun- 
tenance. 

"  This,"  said  Morgan,  "  is  Juba's  mother ;  she  died 
soon  after  he  was  born."  She  turned  round  another 
picture,  and  her  florid  cheek  lost  its  colour.  "  I 
know  who  this  is,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  afraid 
of  being  overheard,  "  though  I  never  saw  her,  and 
there  are  few  that  ever  say  a  word  about  her.  Some 
people  think  more  than  they  like  to  say." 

It  was  the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman  in  the 
dress  of  an  Alma  or  dancing  girl  of  Hindostan.  Her 
rich  and  fanciful  costume  was  arranged  in  bands  over 
her  chest  and  shoulders,  leaving  a  triangular  space 
quite  bare  under  her  left  arm.  Her  beauty,  though 
striking,  was  of  that  order  from  which  the  delicate  mind 
of  Miss  Beverly  revolted.  She  was  much  fairer  than 
the  mother  of  Juba,  but  there  was  a  mildness  in  the 
rich  dark  eyes  of  the  latter,  quite  of  the  Hindoo 
character,  different  from  the  stolid  sensual  African, 
or  the  deadly  lurking  expression  of  the  American 
Indian.  Morgan  said  the  attendant  in  Mr.  Badge- 
bury's picture  was  Juba's  father,  and  that  they  both 
died  from  the  coldness  of  the  English  climate.  Not 
so  the  other. — At  this  moment  they  heard  Mrs. 
Badgebury's  bell,  and  hastily  left  the  room,  after 
carefully  locking  up  the  door. 

Time  goes  on  equally  with  the  young  and  the  old; 
the  innocent  and  gay,  or  the  stricken  in  heart  or 
conscience.     All  seemed  happy  and  contented  in  the 
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house  but  its  mistress.  Miss  Beverly,  whatever  anx- 
ieties she  might  have,  was  always  too  well  employed 
to  suffer  intensely ;  Morgan  was  learning  something 
every  day,  and  Juba,  no  longer  starved  or  beaten, 
grew  rapidly  and  waited  most  assiduously  on  every 
one  who  needed  his  services.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
habitual  indolence  of  the  Hindoo  natives  was  confined 
to  the  climate,  for  Juba  was  by  no  means  one  of  those 
who  think  it  is  better  to  sit  than  to  walk,  belter  to 
sleep  than  to  sit,  and  to  die  better  than  all.  The 
estate  improved  in  value  every  day  and  as  if  all  things 
conspired  to  enrich  the  house  of  Badgebury,  the  ci 
devant  Mrs.  Jenkins,  in  a  furious  quarrel  with  her 
drunken  husband,  broke  a  blood-vessel  and  died,  with- 
out being  able  to  utter  a  single  word  of  confession 
or  supplication.  Mrs.  Badgebury,  on  receiving  the 
intelligence,  was  observed  to  clasp  her  hands  and 
aspirate  a  thanksgiving.  Those  who  knew  her  former 
habits,  supposed  it  was  on  account  of  the  farm  re- 
verting to  herself  again;  but  they  were  surprised  by 
her  giving  orders  that  the  husband  should  still  remain 
on  the  land,  and  promising  him  every  indulgence  if  he 
would  but  quit  his  habits  of  intemperance.  When 
some  one  expressed  surprise  at  this,  she  again  ex- 
claimed "  Of  what  use  is  wealth  ?" 

Miss  Beverly  seized  this  moment  to  point  out  the 
best  use  of  riches ;  she  named  many  sick,  aged,  bro- 
ken-hearted and  destitute  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Mrs.  Badgebury  placed  a  well-filled  purse 
in  her  hand,  saying  "  Go  ! — Purchase  the  pardon  of 
my  sins,  by  distributing  this !"  and  seemed  happier, 
but  when  Miss  Beverly  conscientiously  explained  to 
her  that  money  could  not  purchase  pardon,  she  re- 
lapsed into  her  former  gloom,  saying,  in  a  despairing 
tone,  "  Then,  there  is  no  hope  for  me."  When  an 
explanation  was  attempted,  she  stopped  her.  »  Go — 
I  know  all  you  would  say.  Distribute  the  money 
according  to  your  own  judgment.  It  may,  at  least, 
bring  a  blessing  on  yourself." 

"  It  will  return  in  rich  blessings  on  your  own  head, 
my  dear  madam ;  I  hope  and  trust  in  the  way  you 
most  need.  The  prayers  of  the  poor  do  not  often 
fail." 

It  was  now  nearly  two  years  since  Charles  Badge- 
bury had  sailed  for  India,  and  no  tidings  had  been 
received  of  him.  Many  hearts  were  anxious  on  his 
account,  but  his  mother  merely  asked  Mr.  Meredith 
occasionally,  when  it  might  be  thought  he  would 
return?  He  answered  that  many  accidents  might 
happen  to  delay  letters,  and  that  ships  go  and  come 
only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  She  heard  him 
without  any  emotion,  and  what  was  still  more  inex- 
plicable, she  never  reverted  to  Johanna,  though  her 
image  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth  and  loveliness, 
hung  directly  before  her  usual  seat.  Her  eyes  were 
generally  fixed  on  the  ground,  her  arms  folded,  and 
when  her  lips  moved,  they  seldom  uttered  a  sound. 
Mr.  Meredith  contrived  one  day  to  introduce  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  who  bore  the  reputation  of  wis- 
dom and  goodness ;  but  whether  this  excellent  man 
wanted  tact,  or  whether  there  was  an  obduracy  about 
Mrs.  Badgebury's  heart,  that  he  could  not  penetrate, 
it  produced  no  good ;  and  he  left  her  with  a  confirm- 
ed opinion  that  there  was  physical  ailment  if  not  abso- 
lute insanity. 

The  sole  amusement  left  for  this  unhappy  woman, 
was  to  pace  the  great  hall  in  company  with  Miss 
Beverly  and  Mr.  Meredith,  who  came  as  often  as 
possible  to  the  relief  of  his  fair  young  friend,  whose 


spirits  were  failing  under  the  sad  monotony  of  her 
existence.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  tried  to  lead  her 
into  conversation  ;  it  was  only  at  intervals  that  she 
uttered  some  broken  sentence,  generally  alluding  to 
past  years,  and  sometimes  descriptive  of  the  deep 
melancholy  that  had  marked  Mr.  Badgebury's  last 
days,  when  he,  too,  paced  that  hall,  never  in  company, 
but  invariably  silent  and  alone. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  a  spring  day,  when  the 
bright  and  garish  sunbeams  streamed  in  on  the  stair- 
case, and  touched  with  light  the  massy  carved  oaken 
pillar  at  the  top,  that  Mr.  Meredith  spoke  of  the  arri- 
val of  a  Bombay  fleet  of  merchantmen  in  the  Downs, 
and  stated  his  confident  expectations  of  letters.  Mrs. 
Badgebury  gave  but  little  heed  to  the  conversation, 
or  to  surrounding  objects,  till  the  roll  of  a  carriage 
was  heard  on  the  gravel  sweep  that  intersected  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  She  then  started,  and 
said  hastily,  she  could  not  receive  company.  But 
the  shrill  voice  of  Juba  rang  joyfully  through  the  hall, 
and  the  folding  doors  flying  open,  two  gentlemen 
entered,  the  one  pale  and  middle  aged,  the  other 
Charles  Badgebury.  The  stranger  instantly  folded 
Miss  Beverly  to  his  heart,  while  Mr.  Meredith  seized 
one  of  his  hands  and  hailed  him  as  an  old  friend. 
Charles  advanced  to  his  mother,  who  stood,  statue- 
like, to  receive  him,  but  when  he  glanced  at  her 
mourning  dress  and  pale  countenance,  tears  attested 
his  vivid  feelings  and  she  was  so  far  moved  that  she 
embraced  him.  Some  thought  seemed  to  dart  with 
rapidity  through  her  mind,  for  leading  him  to  Miss 
Beverly,  without  noticing  the  stranger,  she  said, 
"  Take  her,  Charles !  she  is  worthy  of  a  Badgebury ! 
And  if  my  blessing" — she  stopped  short,  and  her  eye 
turned  on  vacancy  as  if  to  follow  some  one  through 
the  distance  of  the  hall.  Charles  Badgebury  respect- 
fully kissed  the  fair  hand  his  mother  had  placed  in 
his,  and  said,  "  My  dear  madam,  you  must  ask  Miss 
Beverly  if  she  will  take  me ;  for  I  am  returned  from 
India  no  richer  than  I  went,  while  she  is  declared 
heiress  of  wealth  that  will  far  exceed  yours." 

"  Alas !  what  is  the  use  of  wealth  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Badgebury,  with  one  of  her  despairing  looks.  Charles 
was  lost  in  amazement,  but  Mr.  Meredith  said,  "  It  is 
worth  every  thing,  when  it  will  make  two  such  beings 
as  these  happy." 

"  Then  they  shall  have  all  mine,  and  I  will  go  to 
the  Grange  house,  and  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in 
penitence  and  seclusion." 

"  Not  so,  my  dearest  madam,"  said  Harriet,  em- 
bracing her.  "  If  I  am  so  far  honoured  as  to  become 
your  daughter,  I  will  pay  you  all  a  daughter's  reve- 
rence." 

a  No — no — no  !  you  are  young — you  are  innocent! 
Why  should  I  bring  misery  among  you.  I  will  bless 
you — if  I  dare — and  then  I  will  leave  you."  This 
was  uttered  with  a  wildness  of  look  that  convinced 
each  one  present  it  was  better  not  to  press  the  matter 
further. 

When  Charles  Badgebury  reached  Bombay,  he 
found  Mr.  Beverly  preparing  to  return  to  England. 
He  did  not  conceal  his  feelings  from  that  gentleman, 
who  promised  him  all  his  influence  with  his  niece,  but 
strongly  advised  him  not  to  remain  in  India  to  lose 
his  health  as  too  many  had  done,  and  which  in  his 
own  case  the  utmost  prudence  had  not  entirely  pre- 
vented. He  declared  his  intention  of  immediately 
settling  such  a  sum  of  money  on  Miss  Beverly,  as 
would  propitiate  the  mother,  if  she  were  not  more 
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than  unreasonable,  and  in  all  probability,  she  would 
inherit  his  whole  fortune  at  his  death.  On  their 
return,  they  proceeded  first  to  Mrs.  Arden's,  where 
they  learned  all  that  had  passed  during  the  last  two 
years.  When  they  heard  all  that  Harriet  Beverly  had 
done,  her  care  of  Johanna,  her  forgiveness  of  all  in- 
juries, and  her  subsequent  kindness  to  his  unhappy 
mother,  Charles  was  deeply  affected,  as  well  as  with 
the  present  state  of  that  mother  whom  he  was  now 
impatient  to  console.  This  he  found  beyond  his  power, 
and  it  was  with  heartfelt  misgiving  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  permit  Mr.  Beverly  and  his  niece  to  depart, 
certain  that  the  sweet  voice  and  soothing  attentions 
of  the  latter  were  indispensable  to  Mrs.  Badgebury, 
in  the  morbid,  wayward  state,  into  which  she  had, 
to  him,  unaccountably  fallen. 

The  preparation  of  the  house  at  the  Grange  offered 
a  temporary  relief.  It  was  carried  on  with  a  won- 
derful celerity,  and  then  there  remained  no  obstacle 
to  the  union  of  the  lovers.  Mrs.  Badgebury  was 
more  impatient  for  this  than  she  had  been  for  the 
fitting  up  of  her  house,  and  restless  till  the  day  was 
fixed. 

As  the  society  of  his  niece  was  a  new  found 
delight  for  Mr.  Beverly,  it  was  arranged  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  complete  the  west  wing  for 
himself,  and  that  the  happy  Juba  should  be  his  per- 
sonal attendant.  This  served  to  amuse  Mrs.  Badge- 
bury in  the  interval  that  was  necessary  before  the 
marriage,  and  to  their  surprise  she  never  once  men- 
tioned the  Grange  again. 

The  moment  the  interesting  ceremony  was  per- 


formed she  exclaimed,  "  Now  I  have  done  with  all 
things;  and  should  be  quite  happy  if  you  could  keep 
Imalaya  out  of  my  sight."  This  was  the  first  decided 
instance  of  mental  aberration,  but  from  that  moment 
she  sat  fifteen  days  in  a  state  of  apparent  unconscious- 
ness, her  eye  fixed  on  a  particular  part  of  the  wain- 
scot of  the  dressing-room,  and  giving  no  other  indi- 
cations of  life  than  by  gently  twisting  her  fingers  into 
a  few  hairs  on  one  side  of  her  head,  and  pulling  them 
out,  till  she  had  perfectly  denuded  a  large  space  behind 
her  right  ear.  She  was  fed,  dressed  and  undressed 
without  opposition  on  her  part,  but  no  sound  passed 
her  lips.  She  partially  recovered  from  this  state,  but 
never  quite  regained  her  senses  or  spoke  more  than 
a  few  words  at  a  time.  It  was  a  comfort  to  Charles 
and  his  bride,  that  she  seemed  to  feel  neither  pain 
nor  sorrow,  but  they  knew  not  of  the  barb  that  was 
fixed  deep  in  her  heart. 

The  pictures  were  all  taken  from  the  garret,  and 
arranged  on  the  wainscotting  of  the  hall.  It  was  now 
that  Harriet  understood  that  the  beautiful  Hindoo  had 
been  called  Imalaya.  Mrs.  Badgebury  one  day  fixed 
her  eyes  on  this  picture  and  shrieked.  "  Why,"  said 
she,  "do  you  for  ever  fix  those  piercing  eyes  on  me? 
If  the  cup  was  drugged,  it  was  Jenkins  showed  me 
how  to  do  it !  I  never  should  have  thought  of  it 
myself,  jealous  as  I  was.  And  my  husband,  too ! 
Oh !  do  not  reproach  me  with  that  sad  look  !  I  have 
suffered  enough !  My  tempter  has  been  my  tyrant !" 
The  unhappy  victim  of  a  slow,  but  never  dying  re- 
morse,  fell  on  the  floor,  and  when  she  was  raised 
they  found  life  was  quite  extinct. 
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BY  H.  T.  TUCKERMAN. 

"It  is  a  gentle  and  affectionate  thought, 
That  in  immeasurable  heights  above  us, 
At  our  first  birth,  this  wreath  of  love  was  woven, 
With  sparkling  stars  for  flowers." — Wallcnstein. 


O  where  art  thou,  whom,  seeking,  I  ne'er  find, 

Congenial  friend,  all-sympathizing  heart, 
Companion,  in  my  fancy  long  enshrined, 

Loved  being,  of  my  soul  the  dearest  part? 
Sometimes  a  voice  will  make  my  pulses  fly 

As  at  thy  real  presence,  beauty's  smile 
Will  oft  beguile  me,  and  a  kindly  eye — 

Not  long  can  such  similitudes  beguile  ; 
For  I  have  wandered  far,  and  felt  the  might 

Of  southern  loveliness  and  northern  wit. 
But  every  charm  at  length  has  taken  flight. 

And  at  a  Vision's  feet  again  I  sit. 

0  now  become  embodied,  spirit-bride, 
Reward  at  last  my  faith,  assume  thy  form, 

A  sacred  place  awaits  thee  by  my  side, 
Come,  share  with  me  the  sunlight  and  the  storml 

1  long  for  thee  at  twilight,  when  the  leaves 
Tremble  with  joy  to  meet  the  cheering  air, 

And  Nature  her  serenest  garland  weaves 

To  crown  with  peace  the  weary  brow  of  care. 
Without  thy  arm's  soft  pressure,  no  delight 

Steals  o'er  my  senses  in  the  evening  stroll, 
Refreshment  comes  not  on  the  wing  of  night, 

Nor  do  the  stars  exert  their  sweet  control. 
Through  the  free  woods  with  listless  steps  I  walk, 

And  o'er  the  gleaming  fountain  idly  lean, 


I  leave  the  wild  flower  on  its  lowly  stalk. 

Thou  art  not  there  to  consecrate  the  scene  I 
Ah !  what  to  me  is  verdure,  and  the  play 

Of  crystal  waters  — what  the  warbler's  tone, 
And  piny  fragrance,  or  the  sunset  ray, 

If  mid  their  fond  communion  I  am  lone? 
From  the  rich  page  of  genius  I  would  turn 

To  read  responses  in  thy  glowing  cheek, 
And  see  the  bard's  seraphic  fire  burn 

In  thy  bright  gaze  of  rapture— wild  and  meek. 
With  thee  the  air  of  song  I  would  inhale, 

And  feel  anew  its  sweetness,  down  the  tide 
That  windeth  to  Elysium,  turn  our  sail, 

And  in  melodious  trance  exultant  glide. 
Come  with  affection's  solace  1  pain  is  mine 

And  weariness  of  heart;  O  lay  thy  band 
Upon  my  brow,  it  hath  a  touch  divine, 

As  to  a  sea-worn  frame  the  breath  of  land. 
I  need  thy  tender  counsel — it  would  guide 

My  wayward  footsteps  in  the  path  of  right, 
Uplift  my  gaze,  like  Dante's  holy  bride 

Bathing  my  spirit  with  celestial  light. 
O  for  thy  prayers !  Might  we  together  bend 

In  trust  and  adoration!     Saints  above 
To  swell  such  orisons  their  voices  lend, 

And  Heaven's  smile  would  sanctify  our  love. 
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BY  MISS   E.  LESLIE. 


[Continued  from  page  7.] 
In  one  of  the  principal  streets  belonging  to  that  part 
of  Boston  usually  designated  as  the  North  End,  lived 
the  Widow  Rookley  and  her  two  daughters  Eunice 
and  Merial,  in  whose  ages  there  was  a  difference  of 
sixteen  years,  and  who  were  the  only  survivors  of 
eleven  children,  most  of  whom  had  died  in  infancy. 
The  Rookleys  were  a  rich,  old-fashioned  family,  do- 
miciled in  an  old-fashioned  house,  with  old-fashioned 
furniture,  and  with  ideas  and  feelings  to  correspond. 
At  the  period  of  our  story,  that  section  of  the  Ame- 
rican Athens  still  retained  something  of  its  primitive 
character ;  and  associated  with  the  North  End  were 
many  interesting  recollections  of  the  olden  time.  It 
was  only  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  and  in 
that  occupied  by  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  "  la  jeune 
Boston"  that  the  sea  was  being  converted  into  dry 
land,  and  dry  land  made  to  run  out  into  the  sea,  that 
hills  were  being  taken  down,  and  vallies  being  filled 
up,  that  spacious  and  time-honoured  mansions,  stand- 
ing alone  in  their  glory,  surrounded  by  trim  gardens, 
shaded  with  forest  trees  and  fenced  with  iron  railings, 
were  mercilessly  demolished  to  make  room  for  blocks 
of  neat  modern-built  houses,  for  the  accommodation 
of  small,  genteel  families.  As  yet  the  North  End 
was  allowed  to  remain  somewhat  au  naturel.  The 
Hutchinson  House  and  the  Clarke  House  were  still 
standing  side  by  side ;  their  walls  and  their  chimnies 
draped  with  rich  green  masses  of  the  trumpet-creeper 
thickly  embroidered  with  bright  scarlet  flowers.  The 
old  North  Church  still  looked  old  :  and  the  ancient 
cemetery  on  Copp's  Hill  had  not  yet  been  subjected 
to  the  touch  of  modern  improvement. 

It  was  within  view  of  this  venerable  place  of  graves, 
where  for  nearly  two  centuries  (a  period  of  remote 
antiquity  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,)  have  reposed 
the  ashes  of  many  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  Bos- 
ton peninsula,  that  the  Rookley  House  reared  its 
heavy  walls  and  its  moss-grown  roof.  It  was  an  old 
broad  edifice,  constructed  of  red  and  black  bricks, 
chequering  alternately:  but  these  opposing  colours 
were  now,  by  the  hand  of  time  and  the  influence  of 
the  salt  water  atmosphere,  blended  into  one  prevailing 
tint  of  blackish  brown  or  brownish  black.  The 
granite  door-step,  at  whose  sides  grew  tufis  of  the 
violet-coloured-flowers  that  so  frequently  spring  from 
crevices  of  the  pavements  in  the  least  public  streets 
of  Boston,  was  canopied  by  a  pointed  roof  supported 
by  massy  wooden  pillars.  The  dark  brown  door 
was  furnished  with  an  enormous  brass  knocker,  in 
shape  like  the  handle  of  a  huge  pitcher,  and  which, 
(antiquated  as  it  might  be)  possessed  some  advantages 
over  the  modern  invention  of  door-bells.  This 
knocker  was  never  out  of  order,  having  no  wire  to 
break  when  pulled  at  by  boys  or  bakers.  And  its 
sonorous  note  could  be  heard  and  distinguished  at 
once  through  every  part  of  the  house,  in  Yankee 
parlance,  from  "  up  garret"  to  "  down  cellar,"  while 


the  tingle  of  a  bell  is  conveyed  only  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  kitchen :  personages,  who,  of  all 
others,  are  the  least  willing  to  hear  it,  or,  at  least, 
to  acknowledge  that  they  do. 

A  lantern,  in  the  inelegant  form  of  a  street-lamp, 
was  suspended  from  the  arch  of  the  very  wide  en- 
trance hall,  which  was  furnished  with  a  long  green 
settee,  and  which  had  two  apartments  on  each  side, 
all  with  white  wainscot  walls,  and  low  ceilings,  that 
looked  still  lower  from  being  painted  of  a  deep  blue. 
The  heavy-framed,  small-paned  casements  of  the 
parlours  were  daikened  by  crimson  moreen  curtains, 
whose  ends  just  reached  to  the  window  benches,  on 
which  if  you  did  not  sit  painfully  sideways,  you  were 
liable  to  the  still  greater  pain  of  knocking  the  back 
of  your  head  through  the  glass.  The  mirrors  were 
all  oval,  with  narrow  gilt  frames;  the  immense  sofa 
was  covered  like  the  chair  bottoms  with  red  moreen, 
to  match  the  curtains :  and  the  fan- backed,  bow-legged, 
claw-footed  chairs,  were  ranged  regularly  against  the 
wall,  though  always  looking  as  if  eager  to  step  out 
and  march  forward. 

Mrs.  Rookley,  or  Madam  Rookley,  as  she  was 
generally  called,  (that  being  the  title  often  in  New 
England  allotted  to  dowagers,)  was  a  fine  healthy 
old  lady,  of  good  feelings  and  kind  manners,  but  not 
the  least  likely  to  perform  the  rather  difficult  feat  of 
setting  fire  to  Charles  River:  an  exploit  which  we 
are  surprised  to  find  has  never  yet  been  accomplished, 
considering  the  vast  number  of  geniuses  that  abound 
among  the  denizens  of  Boston. 

Madam  Rookley  seemed  always  to  "be  attired  in  a 
black  gown  with  a  book-muslin  handkerchief  inside, 
and  a  cap  of  the  same  muslin  banded  and  tied  with 
the  same.  She  sat  all  day  in  a  red-cushioned  rock- 
ing-chair, hemming  strips  of  muslin  for  something : 
and  she  sat  all  the  evening  knitting  stockings  for 
somebody.  Her  eldest  daughter,  Miss  Eunice  Rook- 
ley, was  older  than  her  mother  both  in  looks  and 
ways;  though  her  age,  as  set  down  in  the  great 
family  bible,  did  not,  in  reality,  exceed  the  years  of 
thirty-five.  Miss  Eunice  was  tall,  thin,  angular, 
narrow-shouldered,  flat-bodied,  tight-sleeved,  and 
scant-skirted.  She  professed  a  sovereign  contempt 
for  fashion,  and  for  all  modern  changes  in  dress  and 
in  every  other  thing ;  and  talked  of  the  good  old 
times  as  if  she  had  been  born  a  hundred  years  ago. 
But  though  Miss  Eunice,  from  principle,  spent  but 
very  little  on  herself,  she,  from  impulse,  was  very 
generous  to  others,  was  extremely  charitable,  and  did 
much  good  to  the  poor.  Also,  she  was  a  thorough 
housewife,  and  greatly  devoted  to  the  comforts  of  her 
own  home.  Sometimes,  however,  Miss  Eunice  de- 
clared that  if  any  mortal  being  could  induce  her  to 
forego  the  happiness  of  her  present  peaceful  condition, 
it  should  be  a  minister  of  the  old  school,  a  quiet 
widower,  settled  in  some  retired  parish,  with  all  his 
children  married  and  out  of  the  way.     A  clergyman 
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of  this  description  she  had  long  known  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Eliphalet  Stackhouse  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
though  now  in  his  third  widowerhood,  was  not  consi- 
dered marriageable  till  the  whole  of  his  three  sets  of 
children  were  settled  and  hors  de  combat.  His  five 
sons,  it  is  true,  had  all  disposed  of  themselves,  and 
were  dispersed  about  the  extreme  west,  somewhere 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
And  his  three  youngest  daughters  had  taken  husbands 
of  their  own  choosing,  their  tastes  being  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  their  father.  For  instance, 
Prudence  had  run  away  with  an  itinerant  painter, 
Temperance  with  a  suspended  midshipman,  and  Honor 
with  a  French  fiddler.  The  six  elder  daughters  were 
yet  left  to  keep  house  for  their  father :  but  of  these  it 
was  whispered  that  Patience,  the  youngest,  really  had 
a  beau,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Snipely  Sidle  the  district 
schoolmaster. 

Mr.  Stackhouse  came  to  Boston  twice  a  year,  and 
he  then  stayed  at  Mrs.  Rookley's,  and  liked  Miss 
Eunice's  preserves. 

Merial  Rookley,  (being,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
sixteen  years  younger  than  her  sister,)  was  a  plump, 
rosy  girl,  considered  rather  pretty  by  strangers,  and 
exquisitely  beautiful  by  her  own  family,  in  which  she 
was  still  designated  as  "  the  child."  She  had  been 
much  indulged  and  pampered,  being  brought  up  (we 
will  not  say  educated,)  at  home :  her  mother  having 
been  afraid  to  trust  her  to  go  to  school ;  not  like  Mrs. 
Lynmore,  lest  her  mind  should  be  injured;  but  for 
fear  that  she  should  meet  some  bodily  accident  in  the 
street;  or  that  school-hours  and  lesson-learning  might 
make  her  thin  and  pale ;  or  that  she  might  catch 
contagion  from  children  shamefully  sent  to  school 
with  infectious  diseases  upon  them ;  and,  above  all, 
for  fear  that  her  instructor  might  deservedly  punish 
her.  Therefore,  Merial  Rookley  (who  fortunately 
for  her  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  natural  quick- 
ness,) had  scrambled  into  reading  and  writing  by  dint 
of  lessons  taken  when  and  how  she  pleased  from  her 
sister  Eunice :  the  lessons  being  sometimes  daily, 
sometimes  weekly,  and  sometimes  monthly.  Occa- 
sionally, when  what  her  mother  called  a  fit  of  learn- 
ing was  upon  her,  and  the  book  was  a  new  story 
book,  the  child  would  evince  such  a  ravenous  appetite 
for  improvement  as  to  crave  five  or  six  lessons  in 
one  day.  Finally,  upon  insisting  that  she  would 
learn  out  of  no  other  books,  she  was  allowed  a  course 
of  Fairy  Tales,  and  by  the  time  she  had  gone  through 
as  many  of  these  narratives  as  could  be  procured  for 
her,  she  found  herself  able  to  read.  Afterwards  she 
devoured  the  Arabian  Nights,  discovering  to  her  great 
joy  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  her  to  stop 
at  and  spell  any  of  the  words,  except  some  of  the 
oriental  names,  such  as  Nouzhatoulaondat,  Badroul- 
boudour,  &c.  After  the  Arabian  Nights,  she  declared 
that  there  could  be  nothing  else  in  the  world  worth 
reading,  and  therefore  she  rested  on  her  oars  till  the 
age  of  fifteen,  when  the  frightful  romance  of  the 
Three  Spaniards  falling  accidentally  into  her  hands, 
confirmed  her  taste  for  the  wild  and  wonderful.  To 
say  the  truth,  a  vein  of  superstition  ran  through  the 
whole  of  the  family,  whose  paternal  ancestor  Pinchley 
Stickney  Rookley  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  Salem 
persecution,  and  was  so  well-versed  in  all  the  self- 
evident  evidences  of  sorcery  as  to  have  been  scarcely 
surpassed  by  that  prince  of  witch-finders,  king  James 
the  First.  The  Rookleys  had  f<x  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  intermarried  with  the  Howlets, 


long  distinguished  as  the  best  ghost-seers  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  present  Madam  Rookley  was  a  How- 
let,  and  had  passed  her  early  life  on  her  father's  farm, 
in  a  very  old  fashioned  neighbourhood,  where  the 
prevailing  faith  was  in  Cotton  Mather's  Magnalia. 

The  present  domestic  establishment  of  the  Rook- 
ley House  consisted  of  four  helpers,  a  white  man 
as  waiter  and  guard,  and  two  white  females;  and 
though  last,  not  least,  a  very  old  black  woman,  called 
Charty,  alias  Charity,  who  had  lived  in  the  family  near 
half  a  century,  first  as  chambermaid,  then  as  cook, 
and  now  as  mistress,  having  gradually  gained  that 
ascendency  which  ancient  house-servants  sometimes 
acquire  over  their  employers.  Old  Charty  did  what 
she  pleased,  said  what  she  pleased,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged as  a  privileged  person  throughout  the  house, 
till  (unconsciously  to  its  inmates)  she  had  the  whole 
house  under  her  own  control. 

It  was  two  days  after  the  return  of  the  Melworth 
family  to  Boston,  that  Madam  Rookley  (who  claimed  a 
distant  cousinship  with  them)  was  sitting  in  one  of  the 
rocking-chairs  at  an  open  window  of  the  back-parlour, 
hemming  a  long  strip  of  muslin,  and  holding  occa- 
sional conversation  with  Charty  who  was  shelling 
peas  in  the  back  porch,  when  suddenly  the  old  lady's 
scissors  fell  on  the  floor  where  they  stuck  wide  open 
with  their  points  downward.  "  Charty" — said  she — 
"  only  look — my  scissors  have  fallen  and  are  stick- 
ing in  the  floor.     There's  a  stranger  coming." 

"  I  don't  believe  it" — replied  Charty — "strangers 
a'n't  so  plenty.  And  my  nose  hasn't  eached  the  least 
bit  all  day." 

"  But  the  scissors  are  a  sure  sign" — observed  Ma- 
dam Rookley. 

"  Noses  is  a  great  deal  surer  than  scissors" — re- 
marked Charty.  "  However,  may  be,  p'r'aps,  some- 
body may  come.  My  ear  burns,  which  is  a  sure  sign 
that  folks  are  talking  about  me  this  very  minute." 

"  Which  ear  Charty?" 

"  My  right,  to  be  sure.  It's  always  my  right  ear 
that  burns,  which  shows  that  all  people  talk  good  of 
me.  Hurrah ! — there's  a  chunk  fell  down  from  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  rolled  out  on  the  hath.  That  does 
seem  as  if  a  stranger  was  at  hand.  And  now,  sure 
enough,  my  nose  is  eaching  with  all  its  might." 

"Which  side,  Charty?" 

"  The  right  side.  A  sign  it's  a  man.  May  be  a  j 
sweetheart  for  Miss  Merial.  Don't  you  amember 
after  last  Saturday's  baking,  as  soon  as  the  big  oven 
was  cold  I  shot  up  the  cat  in  it,  for  I  knew  Miss 
Merial  would  like  a  visit  from  Mr.  Winlove,  and  I 
did  it  to  make  him  come." 

"  Well — but  Mr.  Winlove  did  not  come  for  all." 

«  No — but  old  Mr.  Wigmore  did — and  where's 
the  difference — most  people  are  alike.  Shotting  a 
cat  in  a  cool  oven,  after  the  baking,  is  a  certain  way 
to  bring  gemplen  to  the  house.  Old  Mose  has  got 
so  cunning  that  as  soon  as  he  sees  bread-making  be- 
ginning, he  runs  away  and  hides;  but  young  Tab 
ha'n't  had  so  much  asperience  of  the  oven,  so  I 
catches  her  easy." 

"  When  I  was  a  girl" — sighed  Madam  Rookley — 
"  sweethearts  would  come  without  cats.  Gentlemen 
were  plenty  then." 

"Yes — but  they  a'n't  now.  And  every  year  they 
seems  to  be  scacer  and  scacer." 

After  shelling  a  few  more  peas,  Charty  stopped 
short,  and  exclaimed — "  Dear  me,  but  my  nose  does 
each  now! — Ugh! — ugh! — I  could  fairly  rub  it  off. 
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And  on  both  sides  too.  So  we  shall  have  two  stran- 
gers— man  and  woman.  As  to  scissors,  I  ha'n't 
much  faith  in  them.     Is  your  nose  quite  still. 

"  I  can't  say  but  it  is" — replied  the  truthful  old 
lady.  "  Stop — I  hear  a  carriage  coming  round  the 
corner." 

"So"  there  is" — said  Charty — "/heard  it  first, 
though  I  didn't  mention  it." 

"  It  really  seems  to  be  drawing  up  towards  our 
step" — observed  Madam  Rookley. 

"  To  be  sure  it  does" — said  Charty,  gathering  up 
her  apron  with  the  remainder  of  the  unshelled  peas, 
"  I  knew  it  was  coming  here — I'll  go  and  have  the 
first  sight." 

Charty  bustled  to  the  front-door,  and  Madam  Rook- 
ley to  the  window,  trailing  the  frill  after  her.  A 
carriage  did  stop,  with  two  trunks  behind  and  one 
before,  and  a  carpet  bag  at  the  driver's  feet ;  and  in 
the  carriage  sat  the  thin  Miss  Rookley,  the  plump 
Miss  Rookley,  and  a  young  lady  of  exceeding  beauty, 
very  becomingly  drest. 

While  Eunice  summoned  the  man-servant  and 
attended  to  the  disposal  of  the  baggage,  Merial  took 
the  fair  stranger  by  the  hand,  and  hastening  into  the 
front  parlour,  (to  the  door  of  which  they  were  follow- 
ed by  Charty,)  she  introduced  to  the  old  lady  Miss 
Leonilla  Lynmore,  saying — "  Dear  mother,  is  it  not 
lucky  that  sister  Eunice  does  not  like  to  meet  fashion- 
able people,  and  that  I  wanted  a  good  opportunity 
of  getting  well  acquainted  with  this  sweet  creature 
that  we  heard  cousin  Melworth  had  brought  from 
Philadelphia.  By  going  so  early,  directly  after 
breakfast,  we  have  been  able  to  catch  her  up,  and 
bring  her  home  to  stay  with  us,  before  any  one  else 
had  a  chance.  Is  she  not  lovely?  I  am  certain  she 
is  the  very  image  of  the  princess  Badroulboudour. 
We  knew  you  would  be  delighted  to  have  her." 

"  To  be  sure  I  am" — said  the  kind  old  lady — re- 
garding our  heroine  with  a  most  complaisant  aspect; 
"  all  sorts  of  things  have  been  happening  this  morn- 
ing to  show  that  a  stranger  was  coming." 

Leonilla  looked  surprised. 

Eunice  Rookley  now  entered,  and  explained  that 
during  their  early  visit,  a  letter  arrived  from  Portland, 
announcing  that  old  Mr.  Eastwyn  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Melworth,  was  dangerously  ill  at  his  residence  in 
that  city,  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic  stroke.  Upon 
receiving  this  melancholy  intelligence,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Melworth  immediately  resolved  on  setting  out  for  Port- 
land. Before  any  other  arrangement  could  be  made 
for  the  disposal  of  Leonilla  Lynmore,  the  Miss  Rook- 
leys  eagerly  insisted  on  taking  her  home  with  them  to 
remain  their  guest  during  the  absence  of  her  friends 
the  Melworths — to  whom,  as  relatives  of  the  family, 
they  urged  their  prior  claim  on  her  society.  Truth 
is,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melworth  would  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  for  their  youthful  charge  a 
cordial  reception  into  any  of  the  best  and  most  re- 
fined families  in  the  highest  circle  of  their  numerous 
acquaintances.  But  time  pressed — Mrs.  Melworth's 
mind  was,  of  course,  occupied  almost  exclusively  with 
her  father's  illness,  and  her  husband  sympathized  in 
her  affliction,  and  in  her  impatience  to  depart.  They 
knew  that  their  cousin  Rookleys,  though  rightly 
classed  among  the  oddities  of  Boston,  were  excellent 
and  respectable  people,  though  of  strong  old-fashion- 
ed prejudices:  and  Mr.  Melworth  had  a  secret  sur- 
mise that  Leonilla  would  derive  much  amusement 
from  their  peculiarities.    But  had  he  known  exactly 
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the  over-cautious  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Lynmore 
had  educated  her  daughter,  the  Rookleys,  with  their 
antiquated  superstitions,  were  the  last  persons  to 
whom  he  would  have  confided  her. 

Leonilla  was  delighted  with  the  promptness  and 
kindness  of  the  invitation ;  and  being,  in  the  innocence 
of  her  unsophisticated  heart,  well  disposed  to  like 
every  body,  and  to  think  favourably  of  the  whole 
world,  she  gladly  and  gratefully  consented  to  become 
the  guest  of  the  Rookleys,  during  the  uncertain  period 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melworth  would  have  to  stay  in 
Portland.  A  carriage  was  accordingly  procured,  in 
which  our  heroine  and  her  baggage  were  conveyed 
by  the  Miss  Rookleys  to  their  maternal  mansion. 

A  tray  was  now  brought  in,  loaded  with  pound-cake, 
queen-cake  and  plumb-cake,  cherry-wine,  currant- wine, 
and  gooseberry-wine,  and  of  all  these  things  our  heroine 
was  so  earnestly  pressed  to  partake,  that  she  could 
not  avoid  giving  them  due  honou1-,  by  tasting  a  little 
of  each.  Afterwards,  Eunice  and  Merial  conducted 
her  up  stairs  to  select  herself  an  apartment  among 
the  several  spare  bed-rooms  of  this  capacious  mansion. 

As  is  usual  in  very  old  edifices,  the  topography 
of  the  Rookley  House  was  rather  intricate :  abound- 
ing in  upsteps  and  down-steps,  and  "  in  passages  that 
led  to  nothing."  The  spare  bed-rooms  were  all  shut 
up ;  and  as  Eunice  unlocked  them  successively  a  sun- 
beam streamed  through  each  of  the  crescent-shaped 
apertures  in  the  closed  windowshutters,  darting  its 
rays  upon  furnitnre  for  whose  dustiness  Miss  Rook- 
ley earnestly  apologized ;  alleging  (as  is  true)  that  in 
old  houses  dust  will  accumulate  even  in  rooms  that 
are  rarely  used.  As  each  apartment  was  thrown 
open,  the  two  sisters  always  got  close  to  each  other, 
and  made  an  irresolute  pause  before  they  entered. 
But  our  young  heroine,  unconscious  of  any  reason 
for  holding  back,  was  the  first  to  step  into  the  "  dark- 
ness visible." 

The  furniture  of  these  rooms  was  heavy  and  an- 
tique, looking  as  if  it  had  been  brought  over  by  some 
one  of  Winthrop's  party  from  an  old  English  manor- 
house. 

The  apartment  that  most  interested  Leonilla  Lyn- 
more was  one  called  the  picture-room :  and  at  the 
door  of  this  her  companions  made  the  longest  stop ; 
whispering  something  to  each  other  before  they  fol- 
lowed Leonilla  across  the  threshold.  The  room  was 
hung  round  with  family  portraits ;  the  faces  of  nearly 
all  the  men  looking  very  much  alike,  and  those  of  the 
women  bearing  also  a  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Their  dresses  were  of  the  last  and  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. 

Here  they  were  joined  by  Madam  Rookley.  On 
her  mother's  arrival,  Eunice  consigned  Leonilla  to 
the  old  lady,  that  she  might  herself  go  down  and  see 
the  dinner-table  laid ;  and  Merial  knowing  that  her 
assistance  was  not  now  wanted  in  showing  the  pic- 
tures, took  from  her  capacious  reticule  the  last  volume 
of  a  romance,  and  sat  down  to  read  awhile.  Leonilla 
stopped  before  the  half-length  portrait  of  a  lady  in  a 
blue  brocaded  open  gown  and  a  gauze  apron,  which 
was  blowing  aside  to  display  a  white  satin  quilted 
petticoat.  Her  well-powdered  hair  was  drest  high 
over  a  roller,  on  the  top  of  which  perked  a  little 
tiffany  cap,  with  "  a  red  red  rose"  directly  in  front 
of  the  crown.  Leonilla  could  not  but  admire  the 
fine  forehead,  eyes  and  nose  of  this  lady,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  something  very  extraordinary  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  face.     Madam  Rookley  threw  open 
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another  window,  and  Leonilla  went  quite  close  to 
the  picture,  where  she  was  still  more  puzzled  at  the 
strange  appearance  of  the  lady's  mouth,  which  had  a 
jerk  upwards  at  one  corner,  and  a  singular  fullness 
about  the  under  lip. 

"  That  is  the  picture  of  Mr.  Rookley's  grand  aunt 
Edith" — said  the  old  lady. — "  I  have  heard  husband 
say,  (and  others  beside)  that  once  there  was  an  Eng- 
lish family  spending  a  day  and  night  at  his  father's, 
and  the  wife  had  a  remarkable  large  mouth.  The 
Englishman  was  looking  at  the  picture  and  praising 
its  handsome  mouth,  (for  it  had  one  then,)  and  he 
began  to  talk  about  the  small  pretty  mouths  of  all  the 
American  women.  And  he  was  right  there,  for  you 
know  our  mouths  are  beautiful.  But  it  made  his 
wife  angry,  for  hers  was  one  of  the  biggest  and  ug- 
liest that  ever  was  seen.  So  it  was  thought  she  took 
her  little  boy  aside  (he  had  a  mouth  coming  on  just 
like  his  mother's)  and  she  whispered  him  to  spoil  the 
lady's  mouth  in  the  picture:  at  least,  there  was  good 
reason  for  supposing  she  told  him  to  do  it.  Some- 
how, as  soon  as  the  British  were  gone,  there  was 
found  a  dreadful  slit  along  Aunt  Edith's  beautiful 
mouth,  evidently  cut  with  a  penknife,  on  purpose,  out 
of  sheer  envy  and  jealousy.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  it  was  done  by  the  little  English  boy,  who 
when  nobody  was  by,  might  have  climbed  on  a  chair 
to  reach  it,  as  there  were  strong  grounds  for  believing ; 
unless  indeed  his  mother  lifted  him  in  her  arms  and 
held  him  up  on  purpose,  of  which  there  was  all  but 
proof." 

"  I  could  not  have  supposed  there  were  such  wick- 
ed people  in  the  world!" — exclaimed  Leonilla — 
"  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  not  done  by  them." 

"  Then  who  else  could  it  have  been  ?" — replied 
Madam  Rookley.  "  Besides,  though  it  was  done 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  the  same  opinion  about  it 
has  always  prevailed  in  the  family.  Grandmother 
Rookley  (who  was  a  great  needlewoman)  undertook 
to  sew  it  up  on  the  wrong  side,  but  the  canvas  ra- 
velled, and  the  slit  enlarged.  So,  to  bring  the  two 
edges  together,  she  had  to  pucker  one  of  them  a  little, 
and  as  the  boy  had  cut  the  slit  crooked,  (of  course 
on  purpose  to  make  it  worse)  the  mouth,  when  sewed 
together,  had  a  twitch  up  at  one  corner." 

Leonilla  now  turned  her  eyes  towards  an  old  gen- 
tleman's portrait,  which  would  have  been  a  whole 
length,  only  that  it  left  off  at  the  ancles,  and  was 
without  feet.  "  That  is  my  grandfather  Howlet" — 
said  Madam  Rookley.  "  When  husband  married  and 
brought  me  home,  there  was  in  I  he  house  a  large  old 
picture,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  saint,  quite  a  handsome 
woman  with  an  ugly  looking  wheel  beside  her.  The 
picture  was  said  to  have  been  bought  from  somebody 
that  brought  it  over  from  some  place  beyond  seas, 
and  it  had  been  in  the  family  for  ages  upon  ages,  or 
at  least,  since  the  beginning  of  Boston.  Now  hus- 
band thought  nothing  about  the  picture  :  but  when  my 
grandfather  Howlet,  (who  had  been  a  deacon  all  his 
life,)  came  to  town  to  visit  us,  the  righteous  old  man 
thought  it  a  shame  to  have  such  a  thing  publicly  in 
the  house,  as  the  likeness  of  a  Roman  saint :  and  he 
always  sighed  and  groaned  when  he  looked  at  it. 
So  he  persuaded  me,  and  I  persuaded  husband  to 
have  the  picture  taken  out  of  the  frame.  Graudfather, 
pious  man,  wanted  to  have  it  destroyed  forthwith. 
But  as  it  was  a  good  large  piece  of  strong  canvas,  it 
seemed  a  sin  to  waste  it,  so  I  thought  of  having  it 
spread  on  the  floor  of  the  little  store-closet,  where 


we  keep  our  pickles,  and  nailed  down  like  an  oil-cloth. 
However,  Mr.  Smirch,  a  young  painter,  who  had  often 
admired  the  picture,  and  called  it  our  Poll  Veronese, 
begged  us  to  give  it  to  him.  Afterwards,  when  he 
went  abroad  and  never  came  home  again,  (a  thing  I 
am  told  that  painters  are  very  apt  to  do)  we  heard 
that  he  took  it  to  England,  and  got  among  lords  and 
dukes,  and  sold  it  to  some  one  of  those  benighted 
people  for  thousands  of  dollars,  and  made  as  well  out 
by  it  as  Whittington  did  with  his  cat." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  very  fine  picture" — observed 
Leonilla — "I  cannot  but  wish  it  was  here  still — I 
should  like  so  much  to  see  it." 

"  I  must  say" — resumed  Madam  Rookley — "  it 
did  look  very  handsome  till  grandfather  set  us  against 
it.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest  came  one  day,  and 
requested  permission  to  look  at  the  picture  which  he 
called  Saint  Catherine.  So  I  could  not  refuse  him 
the  sight,  for  I  cannot  be  unkind  to  any  body. 
And  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, and  altogether  as  polite  as  any  minister  I  ever 
saw.  But  I  did  not  dare  to  mention  him  to  grand- 
father Howlet,  or  he  never  would  have  set  his 
foot  in  our  house  again,  and  would  have  accused  me 
of  aiding  and  abetting  the  church  of  Rome,  and  being 
in  league  with  the  pope.  Well — the  painting  being 
removed,  we  thought  it  a  sin  the  frame  should  be 
wasted,  as  it  was  a  very  rich  one,  all  carved  and  gilt, 
so  husband  and  I  talked  it  over,  and  we  concluded 
it  would  be  a  proper  compliment  to  grandfather  How- 
let, to  put  him  in  the  place  of  the  beautiful  young 
girl.  Not  that  we  cared  in  the  least  about  his  hav- 
ing a  great  deal  of  money  laid  by  in  leather  bags.  So 
we  persuaded  him  to  sit  for  his  picture  to  Mr.  Smirch, 
who  thought  he  never  could  be  grateful  enough  for 
our  giving  him  the  wheel-woman,  and  so  he  offered 
to  paint  grandfather  for  nothing.  Of  course,  we  joy- 
fully consented,  and  grandfather  came  to  town  for 
the  purpose,  and  stayed  a  fortnight,  and  put  on  his 
Sunday  clothes  every  day,  and  went  to  be  painted; 
though  as  the  picture  was  a  whole  length  he  had  to 
sit  standing.  But  somehow  there  was  a  mistake  in 
the  size  of  the  canvas,  and  when  Mr.  Smirch  sent 
home  the  picture  (which  was  not  until  the  very  day 
before  he  went  to  England)  it  was  a  great  deal  too  long 
for  the  frame ;  and  we  found  that  it  would  not  go  in 
unless  some  part  of  it  was  trimmed  off:  and  unluckily 
the  head  went  quite  up  to  the  top  of  the  picture,  and  the 
feet  quite  down  to  the  bottom.  We  could  not  cut 
off  the  head  as  that  would  destroy  the  likeness,  so  we 
concluded  after  much  deliberation  that  of  the  two  evils 
the  loss  of  the  feet  was  the  least.  Husband  had  always 
a  great  turn  for  such  work,  so  he  cut  off  grandfather's 
feet,  and  fixed  the  canvas  neatly  at  the  bottom,  and 
put  the  picture  into  the  handsome  carved  frame ;  and 
it  was  much  admired  notwithstanding." 

"  But  what  did  the  old  gentleman  himself  think 
of  his  feet  being  thus  sacrificed," — asked  Leon- 
illa. 

"  At  first  he  was  -a  good  deal  put  out" — replied 
Madam  Rookley — "  but  when  we  convinced  him  that 
there  was  no  remedy,  and  that  either  head  or  feet  must 
certainly  go,  he  became  quite  reconciled,  and  talked 
about  pride  and  vanity  in  a  way  that  did  us  good  to 
hear  him,  and  said  that  as  nothing  but  pride  could 
induce  people  to  have  their  likenesses  taken,  so  it 
was  fitting  that  pride  should  have  a  fall,  and  that  his 
pride  had  fallen  by  the  loss  of  feet.  It  was  wonderful 
to  hear  how  he  brought  it  round.     And  to  the  day 
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of  his  death  he  considered  it  a  duty  to  tell  the  story 
to  young  people,  and  when  they  laughed  at  it,  he 
admonished  them  severely." 

Leonilla,  who  had  beeri  biting  her  lips  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  narrative,  now  turned  to  the  window 
and  looked  into  the  street,  and  was  excited  to  an 
outbreak  of  risibility,  by  seeing  a  child  in  a  sun-bon- 
net, or  something  equally  novel  and  diverting.  Luckily 
Madam  Rookley  was  completely  absorbed  in  contem- 
plations of  the  footless  portrait,  which  she  had  not 
seen  for  many  years. 

"  Dear  old  grandfather" — said  she — "  that's  exactly 
the  way  he  looked.  He  did  not  live  long  after  the 
picture.  The  bags  that  held  his  money  are  all  in 
that  closet.  He  died  in  less  than  four  years,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five,  with  only  a  few  hours'  illness, 
going  off  like  a  lamb  just  at  the  turn  of  the  tide. 
To  be  sure  there  was  so?ne  warning,  for  two  even- 
ings before,  the  tallow  had  run  down  the  side  of  the 
candle  and  curled  up  into  a  winding-sheet,  and  the 
dog  had  been  howling  at  nothing  for  three  nights. 
Miss  Wakely  said  that  a  dog  howling  for  three  nights 
was  enough  to  kill  any  body.  But  I  don't  think  it 
was  that." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Rookley" — said  Leonilla — "  may 
I  ask  why  all  these  portraits  are  placed  in  the  same 
room,  and  none  of  them  left  to  ornament  the  par- 
lours ?" 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth" — replied  Madam  Rookley, 
"  I  am  not  much  in  favour  of  pictures.  Somehow 
people  always  die  after  their  likenesses  have  been 
taken.  Formerly  all  the  handsomest  of  the  family 
pictures  did  belong  to  the  parlours.  But  every  now 
and  then  one  of  them  fell  down,  and  frightened  every 
body.  You  know  the  falling  of  a  picture  is  a  certain 
sign  of  death  in  the  family.  And  it  is  a  fact,  that 
(setting  aside  my  husband)  I  have  lost  nine  children 
myself.  So  after  Mr.  Rookley's  death  (whom  I  never 
would  allow  to  sit,)  I  had  all  the  pictures  put  into 
this  room  that  is  almost  the  whole  time  shut  up ;  so 
that  if  they  do  fall,  it  may  not  be  before  our  own 
eyes.  But  since  they  have  been  up  here  alone  by 
themselves,  not  one  has  fallen  and  nobody  has  died." 

"  Well,  dear  Leonilla,  for  I  must  call  you  so" — 
said  Merial,  returning  her  book  to  her  reticule — 
"  what  room  will  you  choose  ? — You  have  seen  them 
all  now." 

"  I  think  I  should  like  this" — replied  Leonilla — 
"  the  pictures  make  it  look  cheerful." 

"  Cheerful !" — exclaimed  Merial. — "  They  are  all 
dead All  of  dead  people  I  mean." 

"  Well" — said  Leonilla — "  I  shall  become  familiar 
with  their  faces,  and  try  to  imagine  their  histories, 
and  they  will  seem  like  companions  to  me  when  I 
am  alone." 

The  mother  and  daughter  exchanged  looks. 

"  To  be  sure" — observed  Merial — "  it  is  a  light, 
airy,  pleasant  room,  when  the  windows  are  open :  and 
it  is  large  and  has  plenty  of  closets." 

"  Well,  well" — said  the  old  lady — "  young  people 
had  always  best  do  as  they  choose.  That  is  my 
maxim.  So  if  you  like  the  room,  it  shall  be  got 
ready  for  you  directly.  And  now  let  us  go  to  dinner." 

The  dinner  was  excellent  and  very  profuse.  They 
ate  off  of  blue  India  china,  and  drank  out  of  heavy 
silver  cups.  The  conversation  at  table  turned  chiefly 
on  Philadelphia,  about  which  many  questions  were 
asked  by  the  Miss  Rookleys.  Meantime,  Merial, 
in  handing  a  salt-cellar  to  her  sister,  who  was  dress. 


ing  a  lobster,  chanced  to  spill  a  little  of  the  salt. 
"  There  now,  Merial" — exclaimed  Eunice — "  you 
have  brought  bad  luck  upon  me." 

"  You  know  there  is  an  easy  remedy" — observed 
the  old  lady.  "  Merial,  take  a  spoonful  of  the  salt, 
and  throw  it  over  your  left  shoulder  into  the  fire- 
place." 

This  was  done.  Leonilla  looked  much  amazed, 
and  could  not  forbear  saying — "  Is  it  possible  that 
spilling  salt  can  cause  ill-luck,  or  that  so  trifling  a 
ceremony  will  afterwards  prevent  it?  What  is  the 
reason  ?" 

"  We  are  not  to  know" — said  Eunice,  solemnly. 

Merial  Rookley  now  produced  what  is  called  the 
merrythought  of  a  fowl.  This  little  bone  she  had 
carefully  polished  with  her  napkin,  and  deposited  be- 
side her  plate.  She  held  it  out  to  Leonilla,  and  told 
her  to  "  wish." 

"  Wish  for  what?" — asked  Leonilla. 

"  Oh!  for  any  thing  you  please;  only  do  not  men- 
tion it  beforehand.  Is  it  possible  you  know  nothing 
about  merrythoughts?" 

"  My  thoughts  are  often  merry  enough" — said 
Leonilla,  with  a  smile. 

Merial  Rookley  then  explained  to  our  heroine  the 
process  of  two  persons  "  wishing  a  wish,"  in  their 
own  minds  at  the  same  moment  that  each  takes  hold 
of  one  end  of  the  forked  bone  of  a  merry- thought, 
both  pulling  so  hard  as  to  break  it  apart.  Leonilla 
wished,  very  innocently,  that  she  might  receive,  by 
next  post,  a  letter  from  her  mother.  -  Merial's  secret 
wish  was  a  speedy  visit  from  Mr.  Winlove ;  and  be- 
ing, from  constant  practice,  very  expert  at  breaking 
merry-thoughts,  the  largest  piece  of  the  bone  remain- 
ed with  her.  Her  exultation  at  this  event  seemed 
quite  extraordinary  to  Leonilla,  till  the  old  lady  said 
smilingly — "  Merial,  I  conclude  you  were  wishing 
for  a  visit  from  Mr.  Winlove." 

"  Dear  mother" — said  Eunice — "  I  wonder  you 
should  encourage  the  child  in  such  nonsense." 

"  I  like  to  please  the  young  folks" — replied  the 
good  old  lady. 

3  Yes,  but,  dear  mother" — resumed  Eunice — "  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  put  such  things  into  her  head 
ten  years  hence,  after  the  rest  of  the  family  are  set- 
tled." 

"  Well" — said  Merial — "  the  settlement  of  the  rest 
of  the  family  may  take  place  in  less  than  a  twelve- 
month. You  know,  Eunice,  that  last  Monday  eve- 
ning, at  tea,  you  found  two  tea-spoons  in  your  saucer. 
I  have  not  seen  you  in  such  spirits  for  an  age,  as  you 
were  all  the  rest  of  the  evening." 

After  dinner,  the  family  separated  for  awhile  to  in- 
dulge in  their  siestas;  and  when  it  became  cool,  they 
took  a  ride.  As  they  returned,  they  saw  the  new 
moon  descending  amid  the  purple  clouds  that  had 
curtained  the  setting  sun,  whose  last  beams  had  left 
a  rosy  light  upon  the  calm  surface  of  the  river. 

"  I  see  by  the  new  moon,  that  we  shall  have  dry 
weather  all  this  month" — observed  Madam  Rookley. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Rookley" — asked  Leonilla — "  in  what 
way  can  the  weather  be  predicted  by  the  new  moon." 

"  My  dear  child" — said  the  old  lady — "  nothing 
can  be  more  plain  and  reasonable.  You  see  the 
horns  of  the  moon  point  rather  upward,  which  means 
that  she  is  going  to  hold  in  the  rain  and  keep  it  from 
falling.  Now  if  they  pointed  downward,  it  would  be 
a  certain  sign  that  she  intends  to  let  the  water  pour 
out,  and  give  us  rainy  weather." 
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Leonilla  was  beginning  to  find  that  "  there  were 
many  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  than  were 
dreamt  of  in  her  philosophy." 

"  I  hope,  Leonilla" — said  Merial — "  you  were 
wishing  for  something  at  the  moment  you  first  beheld 
the  new  moon." 

"  Do  you  mean  when  we  saw  it  appearing  under 
the  dusky  cloud  that  was  just  passing  away  from  it?" 

"Yes;  did  you  not  wish  for  something  at  that 
very  instant?  for  if  you  did,  it  will  come  true." 

"I  had  no  idea  of  wishing;  my  thought  at  that 
very  instant  was  nothing  more  than  '  There  is  the 
new  moon.'  But  what  power  can  the  moon  possi- 
bly possess  over  our  wishes?" 

"  The  moon  is  an  awful  thing" — said  Madam 
Rookley. — "  Beside  its  every  now  and  then  causing 
an  eclipse,  (which,  to  be  sure,  is  a  trifle,)  does  not 
it  make  mad  people  madder,  whenever  it  is  at  the 
full?  And  has  not  it  a  wonderful  effect  on  vegeta- 
bles ?  If  you  plant,  in  the  wane  of  the  moon,  things 
where  tops  are  to  be  eaten,  they  will  do  all  their 
growing  downward,  and  have  great  spreading  roots 
and  miserable  tops.  If  you  plant,  in  the  increase  of 
the  moon,  things  where  roots  are  to  be  eaten,  they 
will  grow  all  upward,  and  have  full  tops  and  wretched 
roots.  At  father's  we  always  planted  our  beets,  and 
carrots,  and  parsnips,  in  the  dark  of  the  moon,  and 
our  celery,  and  lettuce,  and  cabbage,  in  the  light  of 
the  moon." 

"  But  how  can  the  moop  produce  these  strange 
effects?" — asked  Leonilla. 

"  We  are  not  to  know" — said  Eunice,  in  a  tone 
that  precluded  all  further  inquiry. 

At  the  tea-table,  which  was  redolent  of  cakes  and 
fruit,  Merial  Rookley,  looking  at  Leonilla's  cup,  per- 
ceived an  almost  imperceptible  particle  of  stem  or 
stick  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  tea. 

"  I  congratulate  you" — said  she — as  Leonilla  re- 
moved it  with  her  spoon. 

"  On  what" — inquired  our  heroine. 

"  On  that  little  mote  found  on  the  top  of  your  tea. 
I  quite  envy  you.  It  is  certain  now,  that  you  will 
see  your  beau  this  evening." 

"  Captain  Seafield  can  scarcely  be  in  town  again 
already" — thought  Leonilla — "  and  yet  it  is  not  im- 
possible— Salem  is  so  near  Boston." 

Eunice  now  exultingly  exclaimed  that  she  had 
found  money  in  her  cup.     This  money  was  some 


sugar  settled  at  the  bottom,  which  was  said  to  prog- 
nosticate the  receipt  of  cash. 

After  tea  the  old  lady  took  her  knitting,  and  the 
younger  ones  placed  themselves  at  a  square  old-fash- 
ioned table,  with  two  candles  in  tall  massy  silver  can- 
dlesticks. Understanding  that  Leonilla  liked  pictures, 
Merial  showed  her  the  prints  in  an  old  edition  of 
Josephus;  and  Eunice  sat  steadily  at  work,  making 
night  caps  for  a  family  of  poor  Irish  children,  whose 
hair  was  half  a  yard  long,  and  whose  mother  (ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  her  class)  was  too  much 
enamoured  of  their  course  yellow  manes  to  allow 
them  to  be  trimmed. 

Not  a  beau  came.  There  was  one  loud  knock ; 
but  instead  of  Capt.  Seafield  or  Mr.  Winlove,  it  was 
only  a  man  to  inquire  if  Mr.  Jones  lived  there.  At 
ten  o'clock  the  house  was  shut  up,  and  Leonilla  pre- 
pared to  retire;  the  ladies  expressing  great  fears  that 
she  would  feel  lonely,  as  the  picture-room  was  not 
adjoining  to  any  of  the  inhabited  apartments. 

"  If  you  are  afraid" — said  Madam  Rookley — 
"  Mary  or  Sally  will  make  up  a  bed  in  your  chamber, 
and  sleep  there  for  company." 

"  By  no  means" — replied  Leonilla. — "  I  have  al- 
ways slept  in  a  room  by  myself,  and  of  what  should 
I  be  afraid."    v 

The  ladies  exchanged  glances,  took  leave  of  their 
young  guest  with  repeated  kisses  and  squeezes  of  the 
hand,  and  seemed  to  grieve  as  if  parting  with  her  for 
ever.  "  What  kind  affectionate  people  they  are" — 
thought  Leonilla,  as  she  ascended  the  broad  low  steps 
of  the  staircase. — "  But  then  every  body  seems  so 
good.  It  is  really  a  great  happiness  to  go  out  into 
the  world,  and  find  it  so  excellent." 

Having  reached  her  chamber,  she  took  the  candle 
in  her  hand  and  examined  the  old-fashioned  furniture, 
and  re-examined  the  pictures  at  her  leisure;  till,  be- 
coming tired  and  sleepy,  she  prepared  to  seek  repose 
on  her  pillow.  She  soon  fell  into  a  slumber;  but  her 
dreams  were  peopled  with  the  forms  that  hung  on  the 
walls,  and  at  last  she  had  a  vision  of  a  footless  man 
that  seemed  to  be  walking  heavily  about  the  room, 
and  of  a  lady  that  seemed  to  be  standing  at  the  bed- 
side and  twisting  her  mouth  at  her. 

Suddenly  our  heroine  awoke,  and  beheld,  by  the 
glimmer  of  the  stars,  an  uncouth  dark  figure  leaning 
down  close  over  her,  its  strange  eyes  glaring  on  her 
face. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Oh!  might  we  win  to  earth  again, 

The  blissful  hour, 
When  pleasure  led  us  o'er  the  plain, 

To  stream  and  bower ! 
The  form  is  gone,  the  light  withdrawn, 

As  morning's  shrouded  ray, 
While  we,  'neath  skies  with  gloom  o'ercast, 

Are  doom'd  to  stray, 
And  to  hear  the  knell  in  every  blast—"  Away,  away!' 

Oh!  childhood,  all  thy  scenes  were  sweet, 

Thy  smiles,  thy  tears; 
Yet  we  parted,  ne'er  again  to  meet 

In  future  years  I 


Our  minds  are  changed,  our  hearts  estrang'd, 

And  severed  many  a  tie, 
When  we  trembling  gazed  upon  the  dead, 
With  deep  filled  eye, 
Whose  spirits,  called  from  earth,  had  fled  to  worlds  on  high! 

Has  life  no  after-joys  to  boast, 

Beyond  Spring's  reign? 
Shall,  then,  its  Summer  years  be  left 

To  sigh  in  vain? 
Though  early  doom  await  earth's  bloom, 

And  winter's  darkest  shade, 
Yet  moral  Beauty  gains  her  dower, 

When  these  all  fade, 
And  triumphs  o'er  life's  latest  hour,  in  light  arrayed ! 
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BY  T.  S.  ARTHUR. 


"Another  number  of  this  dear,  delightful  book!" 
said  Mrs.  Jackson,  lifting  from  the  centre-table  the 
last  received  number  of  the  Lady's  Book.  "  I'll 
borrow  this  for  a  day  or  two,  Mary,  for  I'm  all  im- 
patient to  read  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood- 
bridge.  What  an  admirable  story !"  And,  without 
further  ceremony,  Mrs.  Jackson  rolled  up  the  number 
tightly  in  her  hand,  never  thinking  of  the  beautiful 
plates  she  was  crushing  and  disfiguring. 

Mary  Campbell,  whose  politeness  would  not  suffer 
her  to  demur,  replied  with  a  forced  air  of  acquiescence 
and  good  feeling : 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  Mrs.  Jackson  !" 

"  I  am  so  much  interested  in  this  Lady's  Book," 
run  on  the  visiter. — "  It  contains  some  of  the  sweet- 
est things.  And  then  the  engravings,  and  plates  of 
fashion  are  worth  double  its  price.  I  wonder  how  it 
can  be  published  so  cheap.  By  the  by,  Mary,  I  am 
going  to  beg  you  for  some  of  the  plates  for  my  scrap 
book." 

"  If  Pa  don't  conclude  to  have  the  volume  bound 
when  completed,  you  shall  have  some  of  them,"  re- 
plied Mary. 

"  Yes,  dear.  But  the  plates  are  not  of  much  con- 
sequence any  how,  in  the  Book.  The  reading  is  the 
principal  thing.     I  think  I  shall  have  to  have  some." 

"That  scrap  book  of  yours  contains  some  very 
beautiful  engravings,"  remarked  Mary,  trying  to  beat 
off  her  importunate  friend. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  some  most  exquisite  ones.  You'll 
let  me  have  a  few  of  yours,  of  course ;  you  don't  in- 
tend making  a  scrap  book  ?" 

"  O  yes,  certainly,  you  shall  have  any  that  you 
want,"  said  Mary,  unable  to  resist  her  kind  friend. 

"  That's  a  good  girl.  I  knew  you  would  say  yes." 
Mrs.  Jackson  responded  gaily.  "Good  morning, 
dear,"  and  the  lady  hurried  away,  anxious  to  devour 
the  story  in  which  she  had  become  so  much  inte- 
rested. 

"  Mary,  love,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  drawing  his  chair  up  to  the  centre- 
table,  "  get  me  the  Lady's  Book.  I  want  to  read  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodbridge." 

Mary  looked  confused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
answered,  hesitatingly : 

"  Mrs.  Jackson  has  got  the  last  number,  Pa." 

"  Mrs.  Jackson  got  the  Book?  Well,  that  is  too 
bad.  Why  Mary,  how  came  you  to  let  her  have  it?" 

"  Because  I  could  not  well  refuse  her.  She  took 
it  at  the  same  time  she  asked  for  it." 

"  But  Mary,  you  should  have  more  firmness  and 
decision.  You  knew  that  I  had  not  finished  the 
story,  and  ought  to  have  said  so." 

"  It  wouldn't  have  been  any  use,  Pa ;  for  if  I  had 
offered  that  objection,  she  would  have  promised  to  send 
it  home  before  night,  or  have  said,  perhaps,  that  you 
didn't  care  about  reading  such  things,  she  knew ;  and 
so  carried  off  the  Book  at  any  rate.  But  it's  a  shame 
though,  the  way  she  does." 

"  A  shame  1    Yes,  it's  a  downright  piece  of  disho- 


nest impertinence.  Why  don't  she  subscribe  for  the 
Book  herself?  She's  as  able  to  do  it  as  we  are. 
Every  month  she  comes  here  and  carries  it  off;  and 
then  when  we  get  it  home,  the  cover  is  torn  or  soiled, 
and  the  plates  rumpled  and  not  fit  to  look  at.  The 
fact  is,  I  am  getting  out  of  all  patience,  and  shall 
order  the  Lady's  Book  stopped,  if  I'm  worried  much 
longer." 

"  I  wouldn't  do  that,  Pa,"  said  Mary,  who  consid- 
ered it  next  to  impossible  to  do  wiihout  her  favourite 
magazine. 

"  Yes,  but  I  will,  though,"  replied  the  father,  warm- 
ly, for  he  was  growing  excited. 

Just  at  that  moment,  the  servant  brought  in  a  note 
for  Mary,  who,  after  reading  it,  seemed  uneasy,  and 
sat  in  a  thoughtful  attitude,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  floor. 

"  Who's  that  from  ?"  asked  the  father,  abruptly. 

Mary  looked  up,  with  a  heightened  colour,  and 
handed  him  the  note,  which  he  read  aloud. 

"  Dear  Mary — If  you've  received  the  Lady's 
Book  for  this  month,  please  send  it  over  by  Sally. 
There's  the  conclusion  of  a  story  in  it,  that  I'm  all 
impatient  to  see-. 

"  Ellen  Scott." 

"  Humph !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Campbell,  tossing  the 
note  on  the  table. 

"  Tell  Sally  that  Mrs.  Jackson  has  the  Book,"  said 
Mary  to  the  servant ;  "  but  that  as  soon  as  it  is  re- 
turned I  will  send  it — " 

"  Stop,  stop !  None  of  that,  Mary,"  broke  in  Mr. 
Campbeii.  "  Send  word  that  it  is  loaned  out.  That's 
enough.  Or,  if  you  must  say  something  more,  tell 
her  that  your  father  hasn't  done  with  it  yet ;  which 
is  the  truth,  and  that  is  the  best  reason  to  give,  in  all 
cases,  for  declining  a  request." 

Mary  gave  the  direction  as  dictated  by  her  father, 
when  a  silence  of  some  moments  ensued.  This  was 
broken  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

"  Well,  this  is  a  strange  world,"  he  said,  half  soli- 
loquizing ;  "  and  it's  made  up  of  strange  people.  And 
some  of  these  people  have  queer  notions,  and  not  the 
least  singular  of  them  is,  the  idea  that  it's  all  fair  and 
honourable  to  borrow  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Here's  this  Mrs.  Jackson,  who  knows  as  much  about 
the  Lady's  Book  as  I  do,  and  a  little  more  too,  I 
expect,  and  yet,  I'll  wager  a  dollar  she  never  bought 
a  number  in  her  life.  And  as  to  her  husband,  he's  a 
perfect  nuisance.  I've  stopped  two  papers  on  his 
account  already;  and  I  suppose  shall  have  to  stop 
every  thing  at  the  counting  room,  and  dwelling  too, 
to  get  rid  of  him  and  his  wife.  Really  it  is  out- 
rageous." 

This  outpouring  was  suddenly  stopped,  by  the 
swinging  open  of  the  parlour  door,  and  the  entrance 
of  Mrs.  Pelby,  a  near  neighbour. 

"  Ah,  good  evening,  Mrs.  Pelby !  How  do  ye  do 
this  time  ?"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  rising  and  handing  a 
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chair  with  his  accustomed  frank  manner,  and  real 
politeness. 

"  A  very  pleasant  evening,"  said  Mrs.  Pelby,  with 
a  courteous  smile. 

"  Yes,  very  pleasant,  madam,"  responded  Mr. 
Campbell,  bowing  and  smiling. 

"  I  see  the  Lady's  Book  advertised  to-day,  Mary," 
said  Mrs.  Pelby,  turning,  with  an  air  bland  and  easy, 
to  that  young  lady;  "  and  as  you  take  it,  I've  dropped 
in  to  see  if  it  has  come  yet.  I'm  so  anxious  to  read 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodbridge,  that  I 
can't  wait  longer  with  any  kind  of  patience.  Have 
you  received  it  yet,  dear?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Mary;  »  but  Mrs.  Jackson 
borrowed  it  this  morning." 

"  How  unfortunate  that  I  didn't  see  the  advertise- 
ment earlier !  Mrs.  Jackson  gets  in  advance  of  me 
every  month." 

"  She  is  very  prompt,"  remarked  Mr.  Campbell, 
dryly. 

"  Rather  too  much  so,  I  should  think,"  Mrs. 
Pelby  replied,  looking  the  last  speaker  for  a  moment 
in  the  face,  as  if  she  suspected  he  meant  to  convey 
a  rebuke  to  her  over  the  shoulder  of  the  absent  bor- 
rower. 

Mr.  Campbell,  whose  unwillingness  to  wound  any 
person's  feelings  when  they  were  present,  was  as  great 
as  Mary's,  did  not  reply  to  the  remark  of  Mrs.  Pelby, 
for  fear  he  should  offend  her  by  speaking  out  the  re- 
buke that  was  in  his  mind. 

"  Who  else  takes  the  Lady's  Book,  Mary  ?"  Mrs. 
Pelby  inquired,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  Well,  really,  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Miss  Camp- 
bell. 

"  I  must  find  out  some  one,"  resumed  the  lady, 
"  for  I've  set  my  heart  on  finishing  that  story  this 
evening.  Think  again,  Mary;  you  certainly  must 
know  some  one  about  here  who  takes  it.  Don't 
Mrs.  Williams  subscribe  for  the  Book?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,"  said  Mary. 

"  I  think  it  more  than  probable  that  she  does," 
remarked  Mr.  Campbell,  quietly,  "  for  almost  every 
body  takes  the  work." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  conveying  the 
words  of  Mr.  Campbell,  that  the  visiter  did  not  ex- 
actly understand,  although  she  could  perceive  nothing 
out  of  the  way  in  the  words  themselves.  After  a 
moment's  pause,  she  turned  to  Mary  and  said — 

"  Then  I  wish  you  would  send  over  and  borrow  it 
for  me — that's  a  dear." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  Mary  said — 

"  I  would  do  almost  any  thing  to  oblige  you,  Mrs. 
Pelby;  but,  really,  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me  in  this. 
The  Book  was  only  delivered  to-day,  and  some  of  the 
girls  are  no  doubt  reading  it.  They  would  not  like 
to  refuse  my  request,  but  in  gratifying  it,  they  would 
have  to  deprive  themselves  of  a  pleasure ;  and  to  this 
I  am  not  willing  to  subject  them."     . 

"  But  you  don't  know,"  urged  Mrs.  Pelby,  "  that 
they  are  reading  it.  No  doubt  they  have  all  got 
through  it  by  this  time ;  or,  perhaps,  they  have  com- 
pany, and  would  gladly  let  you  have  it  until  the 
morning,  when  I  will  send  it  back." 

While  she  was  uttering  this  speech,  Mr.  Campbell's 
patience  began  to  give  way,  and  he  felt  very  strongly 
tempted  to  say  something  by  way  of  pointed  rebuke ; 
but  he  checked  the  rising  expression.  Mary  answered 
it  by  saying — 

"  You  must  really  excuse  me,  ma'am.     If  I  were 


to  do  so,  I  would  be  breaking  through  one  of  pa'a 
positive  rules." 

"  And  what  is  that,  dear  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Pelby, 
curiously. 

Mary  hesitated,  and  her  father  said,  promptly — 
"  It  is  never  to  borrow  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  mine  is  an  extreme  case,"  urged 
Mrs.  Pelby. 

"  Not  such  a  case,  madam,  as  comes  within  my 
rule.  What  I  mean  by  extreme  necessity  is  sick- 
ness, or  the  sudden  want  of  something  indispensable, 
at  a  moment  when  there  is  no  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing it.  And  even  these  cases  I  limit  so  strictly, 
that  not  once  in  a  year  are  any  of  my  family  required 
to  borrow." 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  like  your  rule  altogether,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Pelby ;  "  it  don't  look  to  me  neighbourly. 
We  ought  to  be  willing  to  give  and  receive  favours." 

"  But  what  is  there  neighbourly,  Mrs.  Pelby,  in  put- 
ting our  neighbours  to  unnecessary  trouble?  Every 
man  is  bound  to  provide  for  his  own  household,  ac- 
cording to  his  ability;  and  with  this  provision,  his 
family  ought  to  be  content.  If  they  are  all  the 
while  looking  upon  the  things  of  their  neighbours 
and  desiring  them,  they  are  indulging  envious  feel- 
ings." 

"  O  dear,  no,  Mr.  Campbell,  I  don't  see  it  in  any 
such  light.  There  are  reciprocal  duties  which  enter 
into  society,  and  constitute  a  large  portion  of  its 
pleasures ;  and  of  these  duties  borrowing  and  lending 
are  the  most  important." 

"  There  certainly  are  reciprocal  duties,  Mrs.  Pelby, 
but  these  should  be  performed  in  just  order,  and  under 
the  regulation  of  true  principles.  It  certainly  cannot 
be  in  accordance  with  this  order  and  these  principles, 
to  disturb  a  neighbour  in  his  possession  of  a  thing 
which  we  are  able  to  procure  for  ourselves." 

"  But  we  should  be  willing  to  deny  ourselves,  in 
order  to  gratify  others,"  urged  Mrs.  Pelby. 

"  That  is  certainly  true,  madam.  But  which  is 
the  more  orderly  and  just  exercise  of  self-denial,  that 
which  we  impose  upon  ourselves,  or  that  which  we 
force  upon  others?  It  is  all  right  for  us  to  check  in 
ourselves  the  desire  to  possess  the  goods  which  an- 
other has,  but  I  question  very  much  the  justice  of  our 
subjecting  him  to  a  trial  of  self-love,  to  gratify  our 
own.  Unless  we  willingly  deny  ourselves,  the  restric- 
tion does  us  no  good." 

"  Ah,  me !  You  are  always  moralizing  in  such  a 
queer  way,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Pelby,  "  I  never  can  un- 
derstand you.  But,  to  come  back  to  where  we  start- 
ed, can  you  not,  dear,"  turning  to  Mary,  "  put  me  in 
the  way  of  getting  the  Lady's  Book  for  this  month? 
I  must  have  it  this  very  night." 

"  Indeed,  I  cannot,"  Mary  replied,  seriously. 

"  Don't  the  Misses  Eanest  take  it?" 

"  I  cannot  say,  really." 

"  Think  again,  Mary.  I  am  sure  you  can  remem- 
ber some  one  in  the  neighbourhood  who  has  it.  I 
would  give  almost  any  thing  for  the  number  that 
concludes  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodbridge." 

"  Since  you  are  so  anxious,  I  think  I  can  put  you 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  it,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  gravely. 

"  Ah,  indeed !  Well,  that's  kind  in  you !  Who 
has  it ?     How  shall  I  get  it?" 

"  By  giving  your  servant  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and 
sending  her  to  the  agent,  who  keeps  single  numbers 
for  sale." 
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For  a  moment  Mrs.  Pelby  opened  her  eyes,  and 
then  gazed  steadily  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Campbell,  with 
an  expression  of  profound  astonishment  upon  her 
countenance.  This  slowly  subsided,  when,  rising, 
she  said  in  an  altered  tone,  with  a  heavy  and  some- 
what laboured  expiration — 

"  Well,  I  never  thought  of  that."  And  bidding 
Mary  and  her  father  a  hasty  good  night,  hurried 
away. 

"  O,  pa,  how  could  you  do  so  ?"  said  Mary,  as  soon 
as  her  visiter  had  departed,  the  moisture  starting  to 
her  eyes. 

"  I  only  gave  her  the  information  she  seemed  so 
much  to  desire,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  quietly. 
"  And  in  so  doing,  I  hope  I  have  benefited  more  than 
one  person ;  herself,  for  instance,  and  the  publisher  of 
the  excellent  Book  she  is  so  fond  of  reading.  If  she 
does  not  go  and  subscribe  for  it  now,  she  is  incorri- 
gible." 

"  But  she  will  talk  about  us,  pa." 
"  Well,  suppose  she  does.  She  cannot  say  that  we 
are  unjust,  and  read  periodicals  which  we  do  not  pay 
for.  I  am  sure,  Mary,  that  you  would  not  think  it 
right  to  run  about  among  your  acquaintances  for  the 
purpose  of  borrowing  their  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers." 

"  No,  indeed,  that  I  would  not." 
"  Very  well,  it  is  no  more  right  in  Mrs.  Pelby  than 
it  would  be  in  you ;  and  so  long  as  we  encourage  such 
a  disposition  in  others,  we  are  doing  wrong.  Now 
there  is  your  very  particular  friend,  Mrs.  Jackson, 
who  spends  in  finery  twenty  times  as  much  as  you 
do,  and  indulges  in  ice  creams  and  confections  at  an 
expense  sufficient  to  supply  her  with  all  the  literary 
periodicals  in  this  country  and  England  too,  but  who 
cannot  afford  to  take  the  Lady's  Book,  nor  her  hus- 
band the  newspapers.  To  both  of  them  they  are 
indispensable,  and  yet  they  depend  on  borrowing. 
This  is  not  right ;  and  when  we  lend  to  them,  we  do 
wrong.  Last  evening  I  saw  them  going  into  an  ice- 
cream establishment,  and  to-day  Mrs.  Jackson  bor- 
rows your  Lady's' Book.  The  price  of  their  luxury 
was  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and  yours  was  the  same ; 
but  they  would  have  thought  it  a  most  unheard  of 
outrage  upon  good  breeding  and  honesty,  had  you  or 
I  gone  in  after  them,  and  asked  to  share  their  deli- 
cious treat.  Are  the  cases  so  widely  different,  that 
an  intrusion  in  one  is  all  right,  while  in  the  other  it 
would  be  considered  a  departure  from  justice  and 
good  breeding?" 

Mary  did  not  reply,  although  she  could  not  help  a 
silent  acquiescence  in  all  her  father  had  said. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Pelby  returned  home,  somewhat 
disturbed  in  her  feelings.  The  idea,  hard  to  be  con- 
veyed to  her  mind,  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  an 
impropriety  in  asking  to  borrow  a  magazine  from  a 
subscriber,  when  she  was  perfectly  able  to  pay  for  a 
copy  herself,  once  palpable,  wounded  her  pride. 

"  Well,  I  never  saw  such  kind  of  people !"  she 
said,  on  entering  the  room  where  her  husband  sat 
reading. 

"What  now,  Jane?"  he  asked,  looking  up  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice. 

"  Why,  old  Mr.  Campbell  half  insulted  me  to-night 
about  the  LaJy's  Book." 

"  Indeed,  Jane !     And  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?" 
"  He  told  me  that  if  I  would  send  to  the  agent's, 
I  could  get  the  number  I  wanted  for  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar." 


"  That  was  rather  rude,  I  confess.  He  must  have 
been  in  a  very  strange  humour,  for  I  have  always 
found  him  kind  and  polite." 

"  Rude  ?  Yes,  it  was  rude !  And  then  to  talk 
to  me  about  their  never  borrowing,  except  in  cases 
of  sickness  or  extreme  necessity,  at  the  very  time  I 
had  asked  for  the  magazine,  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  a  flagrant  breach  of  good  manners." 

"  You  seem  to  have  met  with  a  rebuke  to  your 
borrowing  propensity,  Jane,"  Mr.  Pelby  said,  smiling, 
"  and  I  can't  say  that  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  I  have 
often  told  you  that  it  was  wrong  to  disturb  others  in 
the  quiet  enjoyment  and  possession  of  their  own;  but 
you  were  so  full  of  the  idea  of  reciprocity,  that  you 
could  not  listen  to  me.  Though,  by  the  by,  the  re- 
ciprocity seemed  to  be  all  one  way;  you  preached  the 
doctrine,  and  made  others  practice  it  towards  you, 
but  the  stream  rarely  flowed  back  again." 
"  Come,  now,  Mr.  Pelby,  that  is  too  bad." 
"Well,  it's  true,  is  it  not?" 
"  I  seem  to  have  the  truth  presented  to  me  to-night, 
unclothed,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  But  I  must 
have  the  Lady's  Book."  And  so  rising,  she  rung 
the  parlour  bell,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  servant 
handed  her  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  saying, 

"  Run  round  to  Mr. 's  book  store,  and  get  me 

the  Lady's  Book  for  this  month." 

"  That's  right,  Jane,"  said  Mr.  Pelby,  after  the 
servant  had  withdrawn.  "  You  will  enjoy  your  fa- 
vourite magazine  just  as  well  again;  for  you  will 
have  the  consciousness  that  no  one  is  deprived  of  it 
while  you  are  reading  it ;  and,  also,  that  the  worthy 
publisher  is  justly  rewarded  for  the  pleasure  you  de- 
rive from  his  labours." 

"  You  have  turned  moralist  to-night,"  said  Mrs. 
Pelby,  good  humouredly. 

"  I  go  in  for  reciprocity,  which  is  your  favourite 
doctrine,"  continued  her  husband,  smiling  an  assent 
to  the  last  remark.  "  And,  therefore,  hold  it  to  be 
unjust  for  any  one  to  read  a  magazine  regularly  for 
nothing,  who  is  able  to  subscribe  for  it.  It  is  taking 
the  publisher's  labour,  and  rendering  him  no  return." 
"  Your  position  may  be  true,  but,  then,  there  are 
exceptions,  which  must  compel  a  departure  from  it. 
It  doesn't  hurt  the  publisher,  though,  as  I  can  see, 
for  me  to  read  a  number  of  his  magazine.  He  has 
been  paid  for  it,  and  it  then  ceases  to  be  his  property. 
If  I  buy  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  choose  to  give  it  away 
or  lend  it,  certainly  the  grocer  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain." 

"  No,  of  course  not ;  for,  in  doing  so,  you  in  no 
way  interfere  with  his  business.  But  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  relation  which  a  publisher  holds  to 
his  magazine  or  newspaper,  and  that  which  exists 
between  a  merchant  and  the  commodities  in  which  he 
trades.  In  the  latter  case,  whoever  uses,  consumes 
the  article,  and  creates  a  new  demand  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  if  the  user  in  the  former  case  be  simply  a  borrower; 
for,  instead  of  a  new  demand  being  created,  the  de- 
mand that  did  actually  exist  has  been  satisfied,  and 
the  publisher  driven  from  his  legitimate  ground." 

»  Well,  husband,  that  may  be  all  so,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  see  it  as  clearly  as  you  seem  to." 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  I  can  only  convince  you  that 
it  is  wrong  by  causing  you  to  perceive  that  it  is  trou- 
blesome and  unjust  to  subscribers,  to  borrow  from 
them  what  they  have  provided  for  themselves  and 
families." 

"  Perhaps  you  may  convince  me  of  that  view  of  the 
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case.  Though  I  cannot  see  so  clearly  as  you  do,  the 
injustice  and  annoyance.  But  here  comes  the  girl 
with  the  magazine." 

The  servant  entered  at  that  moment,  and  handed 
to  Mrs.  Pelby  the  number  for  April. 

"  The  Stray  Kitten — what  a  beautiful  plate !"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Pelby.  "  Do  look  at  it,  dear,"  and  she 
handed  the  number  to  her  husband. 

"  Beautiful,  truly !"  said  Mr.  Pelby.  "  But  what 
■is  this  ?"  he  ejaculated,  as  the  plate,  held  lightly  be- 
tween his  fingers,  slipped  from  them,  and  showed  the 
second  page  of  the  cover,  headed  in  large  capitals, 
with  the  word  "BORROWERS!" 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Pelby,  eagerly. 

"Listen,  and  you  shall  hear." 

"  '  BORROWERS  ! 
" '  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  Feb  23d.  1841. 

"  '  Dear  sir — I  took  to-day  from  the  Post  Office, 
to  the  address  of  my  wife,  a  package  containing  the 
back  numbers  of  the  Lady's  Book,  commencing  with 
that  for  October,  and  coming  up  to  March  1841. 
She  is  entitled  to  the  March  number  only,  the  others 
being  received  regularly.  And  favourably  considering 
them,  have  been  careful  in  preserving  them.  Shall  I 
return  them  to  your  address  ?  I  do  not  suppose  you 
propose  to  send  duplicate  numbers  for  the  benefit  of 
our  borrowing  friends,  yet  I  have  amused  myself  by 
starting  that  new  and  novel  idea;  and  nothing,  I 
assure  you,  has  caused  a  sense  of  the  wrong  which 
is  thereby  done  to  the  publisher,  to  manifest  itself 
more  glaringly. 

"  '  You  don't  say  they  have  sent  one  number  for 
yourself  and  another  for  the  use  of  borrowers  V  " 

"  '  Cannonsburg,  Feb.  27,  1841. 
"  '  Sir — Within  you  have  three  dollars,  which  I 
believe  is  the  amount  of  subscription  to  the  Lady's 
Book,  for  one  year.  It  was  my  intention  to  stop  it, 
on  account  of  being  troubled  with  borrowers ;  but  I 
hope,  if  you  continue  in  the  course  which  you  have 
commenced,  that  we  will  ultimately  triumph  over 
borrowers.  Hoping  for  the  best,  I  will  continue  it 
another  year.' " 

Mr.  Pelby  looked  his  wife  in  the  face,  after  he  had 
finished  reading  these  two  extracts  from  letters  to  the 
publisher,  and  smiled  in  a  quiet  but  meaning  way. 
Mrs.  Pelby 's  face  coloured  deeply,  and  she  was  con- 
fused for  a  few  moments ;  but  soon  recovering  her- 
self, she  reached  for  the  number,  and  turning  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  story  she  was  so  anxious  to  read, 
remarked,  good-humouredly,  before  burying  herself  in 
the  attractive  tale — 

"  I  turn  over  a  new  leaf  to-night !  Hereafter,  I 
will  read  the  Lady's  Book  regularly,  but,  like  the 
Irishwoman  with  her  new  saucepan,  I  am  resolved 
neither  to  borrow  nor  lend." 

On  the  next  evening,  after  tea,  Mr.  Campbell  drew 
up  to  the  centre  table,  as  usual,  and  again  asked  for 
the  Lady's  Book. 

"  Mrs.  Jackson  has  not  returned  it  yet,"  replied 
Mary,  uneasily. 

"Then  Mary,  you  must  send  for  it,"  said  her 
father. 


Mary  at  once  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note  to  Mrs. 
Jackson,  which  she  despatched  by  a  servant.  In 
about  twenty  minutes  her  messenger  returned,  with 
a  verbal  answer,  that  Mrs.  Jackson  was  just  reading 
the  last  story  in  the  Book,  and  would  send  it  home 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour. 

In  half  an  hour  the  number  came  home,  accom- 
panied by  a  note,  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Dear  Mary — Many  thanks  for  your  Lady's 
Book.  It  is  a  delightful  magazine!  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  cutting  out  the  "  Stray  Kitten"  for  my 
scrap  book.  You  know  I  told  you  yesterday,  that 
the  numbers  would  bind  just  as  well  without  the 
plates.  One  of  the  covers  you  will  perceive  is  off. 
My  little  George,  the  mischievous  rogue,  pulled  it  out 
of  my  hands  to-day,  and  whipped  the  cover  off  before 
I  could  get  it  away  from  him.  But,  it  won't  matter,  I 
presume,  as  the  book  will  bind  up  just  as  well.  Good 
night,  dear.     Yours  truly, 

"  Emily  Jackson." 

"  Well,  I'll  give  up  after  that,"  said  Mr.  Campbell, 
rising  from  his  chair,  and  pacing  the  room  backwards 
and  forwards,  "  I'll  write  to-morrow  and  order  Mr. 
Godey  to  stop  his  Lady's  Book.  It's  no  use,  I  won't 
be  pestered  in  this  way !" 

Mary  turned  the  mutilated  number  over  and  over 
in  her  hand,  while  her  father  continued  to  walk  about 
the  room,  giving  vent  to  his  excited  feelings.  After 
awhile  he  resumed  his  chair,  and  Mary,  perceiving 
that  he  had  grown  calmer,  quietly  opened  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Woodbridge,  and  commenced  reading  aloud  the 
conclusion  of  that  story.  Her  father  soon  passed 
from  his  state  of  unpleasant  excitement,  and  became 
all  absorbed  in  the  graphic  narrative.  When  it  was 
concluded,  he  said — 

"Well,  Mary,  that  is  delightful!  How  true  to 
nature!" 

"  Yes,  it  is  an  excellent  story,"  replied  Mary,  lay- 
ing the  soiled  and  torn  number  on  the  table,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  hid  from  her  father's  eye,  behind  some 
books,  and  then  passing  around  and  taking  her  sta- 
tion by  his  chair.  The  old  man  continued  to  talk  of 
the  story,  and  Mary  soon  had  her  arm  round  his 
neck,  while  she  stood  listening  with  affectionate  at- 
tention. In  a  pause,  longer  continued  than  usual,  the 
fond  girl  touched  her  lips  to  his  forehead,  and  said— 

"  And  you  won't  stop  it,  will  you,  Pa?" 

"No,  dear,  for  your  sake,  I  will  not;  even  if  I 
have  to  take  a  second  copy  for  your  friend  Mrs. 
Jackson." 

And  this  course  was  adopted  by  the  persuasion  of 
Mary,  as  the  only  means  of  retaining  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Magazine.  Every  month,  Mrs.  Jackson 
sends  for  it  as  soon  as  it  is  advertised,  and  regularly 
abstracts  the  plates.  The  other  copy  is  retained  un- 
soiled.  And  this  course  she  will,  no  doubt,  continue, 
until  she  reads  this,  among  the  other  stories  in  the 
Magazine,  when  she  may,  perhaps,  understand  it  as 
having  some  allusion  to  herself;  in  which  case  she 
will,  no  doubt,  as  will  some  others,  consider  it  "  A 
Word  to  the  Wise,"  and  mend  her  ways — a  consum- 
mation most  devoutly  to  be  wished! 
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HONOUR      AND      HONESTY. 

The  difference  there  is  betwixt  honour  and  hones-     man  does  that  from  duty,  which  the  man  of  honour 
ty,  seems  to  be  chiefly  the  motive :  the  mere  honest     does  for  the  sake  of  character. 
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DIE  THEILUNG  DER  ERDE. 

VON  FREIDRICH  SCHILLER. 

"Nehmt  hin  die  Welt!"  rief  Zeus  von  seinen  hohen 
Den  menschen  zu.    "Nehmt  I   Sie  soil  euer  seyn ; 

Euch  schenk  ich  sie  zum  ew'gen  Lehen, 
Doch  theilt  euch  briiderlich  darein." 

Da  lief  was  hiinde  hatte  zu,  sich  einzurichten, 

Es  regte  sich  geschiifiig  Jung  und  alt ; 
Der  Ackermann  griff  nach  des  Feldes  Friichteu, 

Der  Yunker  birschte  durch  den  wald. 

Der  Kaufmann  fiillte  sein  Gewolb';  die  scheune 

Der  Fermier,  das  Fass  der  Seelenhirt; 
Der  Konig  sagte ; — "  Yedliehem  das  seine, 

Und  mir  zollt,  was  geiirntet  wird." 

Gunz  spat,  nachdem  die  Theilung  liingst  geschehen 
Er  schien  auch  der  Poet,  er  kam  aus  weiter  Fern ; 

Ach !  da  war  uberall  nichts  mehr  zu  sehen, 
Und  alles  hatte  seinen  Herrn. 

'Weh  mir!  So  soil  ich  denn  allein  von  alien 

Vergessen  seyn,  ich,  dein  getruester  Sohn?" 
So  Hess  er  laut  der  Klage  Ruf  erschallen, 
Und  warf  sich  hin  vor  Jovis  Thron. 

*  Wenn  du  zu  lang  dich  in  der  Triiume  Land  verweilet, 
Antwortet  ihm  der  Gott,"  so  hadre  miht  mit  mir: 
Wo  warst  du  denn  als  man  die  Welt  getheilet?" 
"  Ich  war,"  sprach  der  Poet,  "  bey  dir !" 

"Mein  auge  hisng  an  deinem  Stralen-angesichte, 
Au  deines  Himmels  Harmonie  mein  Ohr: 
Verzeich  dem  Geiste,  der,  von  deinem  Lichte 
Berauscht,  das  Irrdische  verlor !" 

"  Was  thun  ?"  spricht  Zeus,  "  die  welt  ist  weggegeben, 
Der  Herbst,  die  Yagd,  der  Markt  is  nicht  mehr  mein: 
Willst  du  in  meinem  Himmel  mit  mir  leben, 
So  oft  du  kommst,  err  soil  dir  offen  seyn." 


THE  PARTITION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Translated  for  the  Lady's  Book,  from  Schiller, 

BY  PROF.  W.  J.  WALTER. 

'There,  my  sons,  take  the  world '.'cried  old  Jove  from  his  throne, 

"  It  is  yours,  from  this  hour  I  decide  it; 
There  take  it,  the  gift  be  for  ever  your  own, 
Like  brothers  be  sure  ye  divide  it." 

Then  hastened  each  mortal  his  fancy  to  suit, 

Old  and  young  they  were  busily  stirring; 
The  husbandman  seizes  the  field  and  its  fruit, 

To  the  woodlands  the  hunter  is  spurring. 

The  merchant  with  riches  his  warehouses  loads, 

The  Dean  'mid  good  wine  lives  in  clover; 
The  King  cried—"  The  bridges  are  mine  and  the  roads, 

I  claim  toll  from  each  wight  passing  over." 

From  afar,  wrapt  in  reveries  lofty  and  dim, 

Came  the  Poet,  when  all  was  divided; 
Not  an  inch  in  creation  was  there  left  for  him, 

The  thing  was  all  fixed  and  decided. 

"  And  am  I,  of  thy  sons  the  most  faithful,"  he  cried, 

"  And  am  I,  then,  forgotten  alone  ?" 
Scalding  tears  on  his  cheek  told  his  deep-wounded  pride 

As  he  rushed  to  the  Thunderer's  throne. 

"  If  thou  in  the  land  of  wild  fancies  hast  strayed," 

Said  the  god,  "  do  not  quarrel  with  me: 
But  where  wert  thou,  friend,  when  the  sharing  was  made?" 

"  I  was,"  cried  the  Poet,  "  with  thee !    . 

"  I  was  basking  me  there  in  the  light  of  thy  smile, 

I  was  drinking  the  hymns  of  the  sphere  : 
Ah  !  forgive,  if  entranced  and  bewildered  the  while, 

Naught  on  earth  could  I  see,  could  I  hear." 

"What's  to  do?"  said  the  god,  "earth  is  portioned  away; 

'Tis  too  late  to  reverse  the  decree  : — 
But  the  heavens  are  my  own,  and  yon  regions  of  day 

Have  their  portals  still  open  to  thee." 
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"  Her  house 

Was  ordered  well; — her  children  taught  the  way 
Of  life — who,  rising  up  in  honour,  called 
Her  blest.     Best  pleased  to  be  admired  at  home, 
And  hear,  reflected  from  her  husband's  praise, 
Her  own,  she  sought  no  gaze  of  foreign  eye; 
His  praise  alone,  and  faithful  love,  and  trust 
Reposed,  was  happiness  enough  for  her." 

The  hope  of  human  improvement  is  the  great  incentive  to 
piety  and  good  works.  In  the  earnest  wish  to  further  this 
improvement,  the  philosopher  studies,  the  moralist  teaches, 
the  philanthropist  labours,  the  missionary  goes  forth  to  hea- 
then lands,  and  the  patriot  devotes  himself  to  his  country. 
And  deeper  still  in  the  soul  of  society  is  the  light  of  this  hope 
shed,  for  its  beams  are  the  warmest  and  purest  that  cheer 
domestic  life,  and  give  power  as  well  as  beauty  to  the  station 
of  woman.  It  is  in  the  brightness  of  this  hope,  shed  like 
spring  sunshine  on  the  unfolding  blossoms,  that  each  mother 
sees  the  future  lot  of  her  young  children.  These  are  to  be- 
come blessings  to  the  world — to  do  more  and  better  than  their 
parents  have  done — to  deserve  and  to  gain  a  higher,  nobler 
station  in  life.  It  was  this  blessed  hope  which  almost  con- 
soled Eve  for  the  loss  of  Paradise,  while  she  bent  over  the 
slumbers  of  her  first  born;  and  though  she  was,  in  this  in- 
stance, most  cruelly  disappointed,  yet  still  we  see  the  same 
fond,  warm  feeling  gush,  like  a  fountain  of  sweet  waters  in 


the  desert,  over  her  stricken  heart,  when  another  son  was 
given  "  in  the  place  of  Abel,  whom  Cain  slew." 

It  is  not  consonant  with  the  order  of  Divine  Providence,  as 
we  see  it  displayed  in  all  the  works  of  the  great  Creator,  that 
such  aspirations,  so  universal  in  the  minds  of  human  beings, 
should  be  given  in  vain.  We  must  believe,  if  we  would  not 
question  both  His  justice  and  goodness,  that  God  has  designed 
this  progressive  advancement  of  the  world,  and  implanted  its 
hope  in  the  heart  of  mankind,  as  the  beacon  light  to  a  happier 
era  which,  in  his  own  good  time,  will  be  perfected.  Then 
persuasion  and  faith,  not  brute  force,  will  have  dominion,  and 
the  superior  moral  excellence  of  the  female  mind  will  be  re- 
cognized as  an  important  element  in  the  improvement,  as  well 
as  happiness  of  society.  Already  is  this  recognition  made, 
and,  in  some  degree,  acted  on.  Within  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  more  has  been  written  upon  the/ necessity  and 
advantages  of  female  education,  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
literature  of  the  preceding  ages,  since  the  world  began.  And 
what  a  change,  too,  in  the  tone  and  style  of  man's  writing  on 
this  subject.  Instead  of  the  mocking  ridicule,  or  bitter  satire, 
on  every  effort  of  female  genius,  every  attempt  to  inspire  the 
sex,  generally,  with  the  hope  of  some  higher  attainments  in 
learning,  and  a  more  respectable  station  in  social  life  than 
merely  that  of  household  drudge  or  pretty  trifler,  we  now  find 
in  almost  every  new  publication,  whatever  may  be  its  design 
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or  character,  the  education  and  influence  of  woman  on  the 
destiny  of  the  world  considered  as  important  subjects. 

Now,  therefore,  is  the  time  to  impress  on  the  hearts  of  the 
youthful  females  of  our  favoured  age  and  country,  the  neces- 
sity of  great  exertions  on  their  part,  to  meet  the  expectations 
of  improvement  which  are  every  where  rife  in  the  public 
mind.  The  increased  -facilities  of  acquiring  knowledge  will 
soon  make  it  little  distinction  for  a  woman  to  be  learned;  the 
question  will  be,  does  she  do  any  good  with  her  learning? 
Does  her  superior  intelligence  make  her  more  capable  of  un- 
derstanding her  duties,  more  faithful  in  discharging  them? 
Is  she  a  pleasanter  companion  for  her  husband — a  better  in- 
structress for  her  children — a  more  competent  manager  of  her 
household?  If  learning  is  of  real  benefit  to  woman,  it  will, 
it  must  be  shown  in  domestic  life.  The  issue  is  to  be  tried 
at  home.  The  formation  of  those  early  habits  which  are  the 
true  basis  of  the  moral  character  of  men,  as  well  as  women, 
are  the  province  of  our  sex;  arid  if  the  mother  is  true  to 
her  trust,  and  qualified  to  discharge  it,  the  world  must  im- 
prove. 

The  destiny  of  the  human  race  is  thus  dependent  on  the 
condition  and  conduct  of  woman.  And  now,  when  her  condi- 
tion is  so  greatly  improved,  her  standard  of  conduct  must  be 
proportionally  elevated.  We  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  she  is 
to  emulate  man,  or  strive  to  do  his  work.  She  has  a  wide,  a 
noble  sphere  of  her  own;  the  whole  world  of  domestic,  and 
social,  and  moral  enjoyments  and  duties,  is  open  to  her.  In 
education,  literature,  religion,  she  is  the  companion,  in  truth, 
often  the  mentor,  of  the  stronger  sex.  Yet  Nature  and  Provi- 
dence have  assigned  her  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  private 
life,  while  discharging  her  important  trusts,  a  station  she 
should  consider  a  privilege,  as  it  assimilates  her  more  to  the 
nature  of  those  "ministering  spirits"  whose  missions  of  love 
and  mercy  are  only  known  on  earth,  by  the  sweet  flowers  of 
innocence  and  happiness,  peace  and  piety,  which  spring  up 
and  blossom  wherever  they  keep  watch  over  the  children  of 
men. 


WILLIS  GAYLORD  CLARK. 

The  highly  gifted  and  amiable  Clark  is  no  more.  After  a 
long-protracted  illness,  he  departed  this  life  on  the  I2th  day 
of  June,  in  that  sweet  season  which  his  own  gentle  spirit  so 
loved,  and  his  muse  had  so  often  commemorated.  His  death, 
like  his  life,  was  gentle,  and  he  passed  from  time  to  eternity 
as  noiselessly  and  calmly  as  an  unsinning infant.  For  him  the 
grave  had  no  sting.  He  knew  that  he  must  die — long,  long, 
before  the  final  day  arrived,  and  with  manly  philosophy  and 
Christian  resignation  he  addressed  himself  to  his  doom. 

Clark  was  a  kind  and  generous  man.  He  was  always  ready 
to  do  a  good  deed,  careless  of  the  consequences  to  himself. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  cold  and  selfish  calculator  about 
him.  He  acted  always  upon  the  fresh  impulses  of  his  own 
good  heart,  without  waiting  to  count  the  cost,  or  scanning 
the  remote  possibilities  of  his  conduct.  All  his  failings  leaned 
to  virtue's  3ide.  A  true  friend,  and  a  most  pleasant  compa- 
nion— all  who  knew,  loved  and  admired  him. 

As  a  poet  Clark  had  great  merit.  He  wrote  with  singular 
felicity.  Many  of  the  sweetest  pieces  in  our  language  are 
from  his  pen;  and  his  prose  compositions  are  tasteful  and 
elegant.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  his  unpublished  manu- 
scripts have  been  confided  to  a  friend  who  will  do  justice  to 
the  task. 

The  subjoined  extracts  from  a  letter  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Du- 
chachet  to  Mr.  Lewis  G.  Clark,  twin  brother  of  the  deceased, 
will  be  read  with  mournful  satisfaction. 

"  At  four  o'clock  on  Friday,  p.  m.,  the  day  before  his  death, 
I  saw  him  again,  he  himself  having  selected  the  time,  think- 
ing that  he  was  strongest  in  the  afternoon.  But  there  was 
an  evident  change  for  the  worse  ;  and  he  was  labouring  under 
fever.  His  religious  feelings  were  however  even  more  satis- 
factory, and  his  views  more  clear,  than  the  day  before.  He 
assured  me  that  he  enjoyed  a  sweet  peace  in  his  mind,  and 
that  he  had  no  apprehension  about  death.  He  was  'ready  to 
depart'  at  any  moment.  I  was  unwilling  to  disturb  him  by 
much  talking,  or  a  very  long  visit,  and  made  several  attempts 
to  leave  him;  but  in  the  most  affectionate  and  pressing  man- 


ner, not  to  be  resisted,  he  urged  me  to  remain.  His  heart 
seemed  full  of  joy  and  peace;  overflowing  with  gratitude  to 
God  for  his  goodness,  and  with  kindness  to  me.  Leaving  him, 
after  an  hour's  interview,  I  promised  to  return  on  Saturday 
A.  M.,  at  ten  o'clock,  and  to  administer  baptism  to  him  then. 
This  was  done  accordingly,  in  the  presence  of  his  father-in- 
law,  and  three  or  four  other  friends  and  connexions,  whom  he 
had  summoned  to  his  bed,  as  he  told  me,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  letting  them  see  his  determination  to  profess  the  faith 
of  the  gospel  which  in  life  he  had  so  long  neglected.  It  was 
a  solemn,  moving  sight;  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  affect- 
ing I  ever  saw.  More  devotion,  humility,  and  placid  confi- 
dence in  God,  I  never  saw  in  any  sick  man.  I  mentioned  to 
him  that  as  his  strength  was  evidently  declining,  it  would  be 
well  for  him  to  say  every  thing  he  desired  to  say  to  me  then, 
as  his  voice  and  his  faculties  might  fail.  He  then  affection- 
ately placed  his  arms  around  my  neck  ;  gently  drew  my  ear 
near  to  his  lips,  that  I  might  hear  his  whispers;  and  after 
thanking  me  over  and  over  again  for  my  small  attentions  to 
him,  which  his  gratitude  magnified  into  very  high  services, 
he  proceeded  to  tell  me  what  he  wished  done  with  his  '  poor 
body.'  He  expressed  very  great  anxiety  to  see  you,  and  he  very 
much  feared  that  he  should  die  before  your  expected  arrival 
at  midnight.  But  he  said  he  left  that  matter  and  every  other 
to  God's  disposal.  As  I  was  leaving  him,  he  said,  '  Call  again 
today,'  which  I  promised  to  do  in  the  evening.  He  told  me 
he  felt  a  happy  persuasion  that  when  he  passed  from  this 
miserable  world  and  that  enfeebled  body,  he  should  enter 
upon  '  the  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away.'  He  asked:  'Do  you  observe  how  these 
words  labour  to  convey  the  idea  of  Heaven's  blessedness  to 
our  feeble  minds?  The  "  inheritance  incorruptible!"  Beau- 
tiful thought !  "  Undefiled'''— more  beautiful  still!  "That 
fadeth  not  away!''1— most  beautiful  of  all!  I  think  I  under- 
stand something  of  the  peace  and  glory  these  redoubled  words 
were  designed  to  express.'  And  then,  raising  his  wasted 
hand,  with  great  emphasis,  he  said,  '  I  shall  soon  know  all 
about  it,  I  trust !' 

"  In  the  evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  I  received  a  message 
from  him  to  come  immediately  to  him.  I  was  there  by  eight. 
1  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  rallied  so  much.  There 
was  a  strength  I  had  not  seen  before;  and  his  fine  open  fea- 
tures were  lighted  up  with  unusual  brilliancy.  In  every  way 
he  seemed  better;  and  I  flattered  myself  that  he  would  live 
to  see  you,  and  even  hold  out  for  a  day  or  two  more.  I  had 
much  charming  conversation  with  him  about  his  state  of  feel- 
ing, his  views  of  himself  as  a  sinner,  and  of  God,  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  precious  Saviour,  and  of  heaven,  &c.  He  then 
handed  me  a  prayer-book,  adding,  '  That  was  my  Anne's,' 
meaning  his  wife's.  '  Now  read  me  the  office  for  the  sick,  in 
this  book;  I  want  the  whole  of  it.  I  have  read  it  myself 
over  and  over,  since  you  pointed  it  out  to  me,  and  it  is  de- 
lightful.' He  then  repeated  the  sentence,  '  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  in  the  latter  day 
upon  the  earth,'  and  asked  if  that  was  not  a  part  of  it.  I  told 
him  that  that  belonged  to  the  burial  service.  '  Then,'  said 
he, '  it  is  quite  suitable  for  me,  for  it  will  soon  be  read  by  you 
over  my  grave.'  I  sat  by  his  bed,  and  found  the  place.  Wait- 
ing in  silence  to  receive  his  signal  to  begin,  I  thought  he  was 
engaged  in  secret  prayer, and  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  him. 
But  he  remained  silent  so  long,  seeming  to  take  no  notice  of 
me,  that  I  spoke  to  him.  I  found  that  his  mind  was  wander- 
ing, and  that  speech  had  failed.  He  muttered  indistinctly 
only.  From  that  moment  he  sank  gradually  away.  His  ema- 
ciated limbs  were  retracted  and  cold;  his  pulse  failed;  the 
shadow  of  death  gathered  fast  and  dark  upon  his  counte- 
nance; his  respiration  became  feebler  and  feebler;  and  at  last, 
at  precisely  five  minutes  past  ten,  he  died.  So  imperceptibly 
and  gently  did  his  happy  spirit  flee  away,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  we  could  ascertain  that  he  had  gone.  I  never 
saw  a  gentler  death.  There  was  no  pain,  no  distress,  no 
shuddering,  no  violent  disruption  of  the  ties  of  life.  Both  as 
to  the  mind's  peace  and  the  body's  composure,  it  was  a  beau- 
tiful instance  of  wba.va.<rirt.  The  change  which  indicated  the 
approach  of  his  last  moment,  took  place  about  half  an  hour 
only  before  he  died.  Such,  my  dear  sir,  are  all  the  chief 
particulars  I  can  remember,  and  which  I  have  thought  you 
would  desire  to  know." 
I,— „.  i  .,  m— a    i  a  1 1  a  ilium— illinium  ii  iimiiiiiim  wiiiiniH-f"""11""*- 
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The  Martyrs  of  Science;  or  the  Lives  of  Galileo,  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  Kepler.  By  Sir  David  Brewster.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  5fork,  1841.    Philadelphia,  Carey  &  Hart. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  the  least  commendable  part  of  it. 
It  is  evidently  meant  ad  captandum.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
true;  neither  of  the  three  distinguished  philosophers,  of 
whose  history  it  treats,  was  a  martyr  to  science.  They  all 
died  in  their  beds,  and  from  causes  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  produced  the  same  result,  if  they  had  never 
watched  a  star  or  made  a  calculation.  It  is  unfair,  there- 
fore, to  charge  science,  even  by  implication,  with  the  death 
of  these  great  men.  They  were  the  lights,  the  beacons,  the 
prodigies  of  science,  but  not  its  martyrs. 

These  lives  are  well  written,  despite  of  evident  haste,  and 
a  decided  professional  bias.  They  possess  also  the  advantage 
of  being  in  a  more  convenient,  accessible  and  popular  form, 
than  the  large  biographies  of  the  same  illustrious  persons. 


Lectures  on  the  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Woman,  and  other  sub- 
jects. By  George  VV.  Burnap.  Baltimore,  John  Murphy. 
Philadelphia,  Kay  &  Co.,  1841. 

Mr.  Bitmap's  style  of  writing  is  well  adapted  for  the  plat- 
form of  the  lecturer.  His  sentences  are,  for  the  most  part, 
brief,  clear  and  pithy.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  this. 
The  hearer  does  not  lose  the  beginning  of  a  passage,  before 
the  close  of  it  is  reached,  nor  is  the  mind  on  a  constant  strain 
to  keep  pace  with  the  speaker.  Mr.  Burnap  writes  good 
English  also.  His  words  are  well  chosen  and  expressive,  and 
the  figures  which  he  introduces  are  apt  and  forcible. 

So  far  as  these  lectures  go  in  relation  to  the  sphere  and 
duties  of  woman,  they  are  very  well.  They  contain  many 
truths  which  it  cannot  but  be  profitable  to  promulge.  But 
they  do  not  go  far  enough.  They  do  not  enter  into  the  sub- 
ject so  thoroughly  as  they  ought.  They  skim  lightly  over  the 
surface  of  many  topics,  and  leave  others,  properly  connected 
with  the  theme,  wholly  untouched.  We  are  sorry  for  this, 
because  Mr.  Burnap  is  evidently  capable  of  doing  the  subject 
entire  justice,  and  we  could  have  wished  that  the  whole  series 
of  his  lectures  had  been  devoted  to  it. 


Life  and  Literary  Remains  of  L.  E.  L.   By  Laman  Blanchard. 
2  vols.  Lea  &  Blanchard,  1841. 

At  this  time,  when  the  interest  in  her  melancholy  fate  has 
scarcely  begun  to  subside,  these  remains  of  the  gifted  L. 
E.  L.  are  especially  attractive.  The  incidents  of  her  short 
career  are,  it  is  true,  neither  many,  nor,  except  towards  its 
close,  very  different  from  those  of  ordinary  life;  but  it  is  a 
source  of  high  pleasure  to  read  of  the  goodness  of  heart,  and 
the  kindness  and  cheerfulness  of  disposition  of  one  whose 
genius  has  shed  fresh  lustre  on  her  sex,  and  added  so  much  to 
the  wealth  of  English  poetry. 

Besides  the  memoir,  these  volumes  contain  various  pro- 
ductions of  L.  E.  L.  now  first  published.  Among  these  is  a 
tragedy  in  five  acts,  called  Castrucco  Castrucani;  numerous 
lesser  poems,  and  some  prose  sketches  of  Walter  Scott's  fe- 
male characters. 


The  Moneyed  Man:  by  Horace  Smith.     Lea  &  Blanchard, 
Philadelphia. 

An  excellent  novel,  by  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Rejected 
Addresses.  The  following  notice  from  the  Sun  so  fully  agrees 
with  our  own  opinion,  that  we  give  it  entire. 

"  In  the  '  Moneyed  Man,'  Mr.  Horace  Smith  has  found  a 
subject  every  way  suited  to  his  talents,  for  the  tale  is  one 
of  real  practical  life,  and  deals  with  real  characters,  and  con- 
sequently has  been  treated  con  amore  by  an  author  whose 
powers  of  shrewd  observation  have  ever  b-sen  remarkable. 
We  consider  this  novel  as  the  best  that  the  year  has  produced; 
first  on  account  of  its  incidents,  which  are  well  put  together 
and  vigorously  wrought  out;  and  secondly,  on  account  of  the 


judicious  reflections  that  are  scattered  throughout  it,  and  the 
praise-worthy  moral  it  enforces.  The  main  subject  of  the 
tale  is  to  show  that  riches  are  by  no  means  indispensable  to 
felicity,  and  this  useful  moral  is  enforced  through  the  medium 
of  the  hero's  own  confession,  who,  as  a  rich  man,  is  a  selfish, 
heartless,  arrogant  fellow,  but  when  sobered  by  misfortunes, 
becomes  amiable,  contented,  and  happy,  because  he  then,  for 
the  first  time,  enjoys  '  the  eternal  sunshine  of  the  spotless 
mind.'  The  delineation  of  this  character  in  the  various 
phrases  of  idiosyncrasy,  is  admirably  true  to  nature.  We 
close  our  hasty  notice  with  the  remark,  that  the  '  Moneyed 
Man,'  is  incomparably  the  most  thoughtful,  spirited,  and  en- 
tertaining novel  that  has  yet  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Horace 
Smith." 


The  Young  People's  Book,  or  Magazine  of  Useful  and  Enter- 
taining Knowledge. 

Mr.  Morton  McMichael,  a  gentleman  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed  in  the  literary  and  social  circles  of  this  city,  has 
issued  proposals  for  publishing  a  monthly  periodical  of  a 
character  which  will  make  it  not  only  useful,  but  must  make 
it  successful.  The  following  extracts  from  the  prospectus 
will  show  the  scope  and  design  of  the  work. 

"  The  friends  of  general  education — the  advocates  of  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge — have  long  desired  to  see  the 
commencement  of  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  in- 
struction and  entertainment  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes; 
conducted  with  a  sole  view  to  their  improvement  in  literature, 
science,  and  the  conduct  of  life;  written,  not  in  the  colloquial 
language  which  is  addressed  to  very  young  children,  but  with 
such  attention  to  the  style  as  shall  render  it  worthy  the  notice 
of  those  who  are  acquiring  the  art  of  composition  or  forming 
their  literary  taste ;  and  filled  with  such  various,  original, 
and  valuable  matter  as  shall  render  the  volumes  when  bound 
up,  worthy  a  place  in  the  family  or  school  library. 

"  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Young  People's 
Book  to  furnish  such  a  magazine.  He  has  provided  ample 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  object;  and  he  pledges 
himself  to  the  friends  of  liberal  and  judicious  education 
throughout  the  United  States,  that  he  will  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  in  every  respect  worthy  of  their  attention  and 
patronage 

"  There  is  a  period  in  the  progress  from  early  childhood  tc 
maturity,  and  that  by  no  means  a  short  one,  during  which 
the  expanding  minds  of  the  young  are  seeking  in  every  direc- 
tion for  useful  knowledge,  as  well  as  intellectual  entertain- 
ment. Every  book,  paper  or  pamphlet  which  promises  either, 
is  eagerly  read,  and  every  circle  or  society  of  a  literary  or 
scientific  cast  is  earnestly  sought.  During  this  period  the 
young  person  is  not  satisfied  with  that  knd  of  instruction 
which  is  given  to  mere  children.  Something  more  elevated — 
something  nearer  the  studies  and  pursuits  of  active  life  is 
required.  A  friend  always  at  hand  who  could  point  out  the 
proper  studies  to  be  pursued,  the  true  methods  of  develope- 
ment  in  literature  and  science,  the  best  course  of  reading,  the 
surest  processes  of  investigation,  the  most  recent  authorities 
in  experimental,  and  the  most  learned  in  historical  research — 
a  friend  who  could  relieve  the  dryness  of  abstract  truth  by  a 
familiar  anecdote,  narrative  or  illustration — who  could  scatter 
a  few  roses  of  literature  in  the  rugged  paths  of  severe  science, 
would  indeed  be  invaluable. 

"Such  a  friend  not  one  youth  in  a  thousand,  of  either  sex, 
can  have.  There  is  no  tolerable  substitute  to  be  found  in  any 
book — we  might  say  in  any  library.  It  is  proposed  in  some 
measure  to  supply  the  want  of  such  a  friend  in  the  Young 
People's  Book. 

"  One  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  work  will  be  to  point  out 
and  illustrate  by  practical  examples  the  proper  methods  of 
self  instruction  in  the  various  departments  of  literature 
and  art,  to  suggest  appropriate  departments  of  study  and 
inquiry,  to  prescribe  courses  of  reading,  and  to  indicate  the 
progress  which  may  be  made  in  the  sciences,  so  far  as  the 
limits  of  the  work  will  allow. 

"  The  forms  into  which  the  different  branches  of  instruction 
will  be  thrown,  will  be  regulated  by  the  particular  object  in 
view  at  the  time,  and  the  class  of  readers  always  addressed, 
Essays,  Narratives,  Anecdotes,  Tales,  Historical  Re- 
miniscences and  Sketches,  Critiques,  Descriptive  Arti- 
cles in  Geography,  Geology,  Natural  History,  Anti- 
quities and  Travels,  Biographical  Notices  and  Poems, 
will  all  become  the  vehicles  of  intellectual  developement  and 
entertainment  in  turn.  The  aid  of  the  arts  of  painting  and 
engraving  will  be  invoked,  and  every  subject  susceptible  of 
graphic  illustration,  will  be  accompanied  by  well  executed 
pictures. 

"Arrangements  have  been  made  for  receiving,  and  the 
publisher  is  now  in  the  actual  receipt  of,  periodical  publica- 
tions of  a  similar  design  with  that  of  the. Young  People's 
Book,  from  France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent 
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of  Europe.  From  these  publications,  and  from  the  choicest 
parts  of  foreign  educational  literature  in  its  various  depart- 
ments, translations  will  be  made  of  such  articles  as  will  serve 
to  promote  the  main  design  of  the  work — the  instruction  and 
entertainment  of  American  youth. 

"  The  preservation,  however,  of  a  truly  national  spirit,  the 
inculcation  of  the  duties  which  every  American  scholar  owes 
to  his  country,  and  the  ..exhibition  of  the  capabilities  of  our 
early  history,  our  traditions,  our  customs,  and  scenery  for 
supplying  all  the  materials  of  a  copious  and  brilliant  litera- 
ture, will  be  constant  objects  of  attention,  and  will  form  fre- 
quent topics  of  discussion,  example,  and  illustration." 

Besides  the  occasional  aid  of  the  principal  literary  and  sci- 
entific ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  city,  Mr.  McMichael  has 
secured  the  editorial  services  of  Professor  John  Frost,  to 
whose  care  the  work  will  be  confided.  Professor  Frost 
is  an  accomplished  scholar,  an  elegant  writer,  and  a  most 
able  instructed  Many  of  the  best  books  in  our  language  on 
subjects  connected  with  education  are  from  his  pen,  and  as 
the  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  our  High  School,  he  has 
commanded  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  had  opportunities 
of  witnessing  his  singular  skill  in  the  developemcnt  of  the 
youthful  mind. 

The  "Young  People's  Book"  will  be  published  at  the  low 
price  of  two  dollars  per  annum,  or  twenty  copies  for  thirty 
dollars;  and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  means,  resources  and 
abilities  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  undertaking,  we  confi- 
dently recommend  all  who  have  "  young  people"  about  them 
to  subscribe. 


The  World  in  a  Pocket  Book,  or  Universal  Popular  Statistics. 
By  VV.  H.  Crump.     Judah  Dobson,  Philadelphia,  1841. 

We  cannot  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  well 
stored  volume  than  by  quoting  from  the  title,  according  to 
which,  it  embraces  "  the  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Revenue, 
Government,  Manufactures,  Population,  Army,  Navy,  Reli- 
gions, Press,  Geography,  History,  Remarkable  Features  and 
Events,  Navigation,  Inventions,  Discoveries  and  Genius  of 
every  nation  on  the  Globe."  It  gives  also  "  an  ample  Political 
Commercial,  Agricultural,  Manufacturing,  Historical,  Geo- 
graphical, Statistical,  and  general  Synopsis  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  census  of  1840,  and  tables  of  State  and  Pre- 
sidential Elections,  Interest,  Usury,  Laws,  and  Statistics  of 
the  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies  of  the  World,  of  Specie, 
Currency,  Banking,  Steam,  Cotton,  Iron,  Coal,  Silk,  Crime, 
&c.  A  complete  History  of  every  Nation,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern; a  Biographical  Survey  of  eminent  Men,  and  the  age 
and  nation  in  which  they  lived.  A  Synopsis  of  Astronomy 
and  Geology,  Mountains,  Volcanoes,  Ruins,  Mines,  Lofty 
Buildings,  Temples,  Bridges,  Ancient  and  Modern  Cities," 
with  various  other  miscellaneous  matters. 

Mr.  Crump  is  known  to  us  as  a  most  able  and  industrious 
writer,  whose  varied  and  extensive  information,  whose  habits 
of  research,  and  whose  powers  of  calculation,  peculiarly 
qualify  him  for  the  task  he  has  now  undertaken.  That  he 
has  faithfully  fulfilled  the  task  he  prescribed  to  himself,  his 
book  bears  ample  testimony,  and  we  thank  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  public,  for  having  embodied  in  so  small  a  space,  so 
much  valuable  and  necessary  information. 


Barnaby  Budge,  O'Malley,  and  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  are 
still  in  course  of  publication. 


Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the  Norman  Conquest, 
with  Anecdotes,  &c.  By  Agnes  Strickland,  vol.  2d.  Lea 
&.  Blancbard,  1841. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  general  character  of  this 
work,  and  we  have  now  merely  to  add  that  the  present  volume, 
which  brings  down  the  series  from  Berengari  of  Navarre, 
Queen  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  to  Anne  of  Bohemia,  Queen 
of  Richard  II.,  is  in  all  respects  equal  to  its  predecessor. 


"Poets  of  America,"  illustrated  by  one  of  her  Painters.  The 
illustrations  will  be  more  numerous,  larger,  and  sketched  with 
even  more  grace  and  freedom  than  those  of  the  first  volume. 
We  bespeak  for  this  elegant  work  a  wide  and  permanent  popu- 
larity. The  editorial  duty  will  be  discharged  by  John  Keese, 
Esq.,  and  full  justice  will  be  done  to  many  eminent  writers, 
not  included  in  the  first  "collection. 


A  Voice  to  the  Married:  by  John  Mather  Austin.  New  York, 
I.  &  G.  Langley,  1841. 

We  have  not  found  leisure  to  read  the  whole  of  this  neatly 
printed  volume,  but  such  passages  as  we  have  perused  seem 
to  be  very  deserving  of  commendation.  We  fear,  however, 
that  in  these  times,  protracted  sermons  on  the  relative  duties 
of  husbands  and  wives,  however  well  they  may  be  written,  do 
not  work  any  practical  benefit. 


Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  Faroe  Islands.    Harper  &  Bro- 
thers, 1841.    Philadelphia,  Carey  &  Hart. 

Few  topics  of  greater  interest  for  a  popular  work  could  be 
chosen  than  the  past  history,  the  present  condition,  and  the 
natural  phenomena  of  these  remarkable  countries ;  and  we  are 
pleased  to  find  that  the  Messrs.  Harper  have  embodied  this 
volume  in  their  valuable  family  library. 


Selections  from,  the  Poetical  Literature  of  the  West.    Cincin- 
nati, N.  P.  James,  1841. 

This  volume  contains  selections  from  the  poetical  writings 
of  about  twenty  persons,  all  of  whom  are  citizens,  and  most 
of  them  natives,  of  the  west.  The  average  merit  of  the  pieces 
is  decidedly  good,  and  some  are  of  a  very  high  character ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  a  few  which  certainly  do 
not  rise  above  mediocrity. 

We  are  glad  to  see  our  western  countrymen  making  these 
efforts  to  vindicate  their  claims  to  literary  reputation.  In  no 
part  of  our  broad  land  are  the  natural  incitements  to  poetry 
so  great  as  with  them,  and  in  no  part  of  it,  if  we  may  judge 
from  present  indications,  will  those  incitements  find  a  more 
ready  spirit  of  awakening. 


Aylmere. — A  new  tragedy  with  this  title  has  recently  been 
produced  at  the  principal  theatres  in  New  York  and  this  city. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  our  townsman,  Judge  Conrad,  and  was 
written  expressly  for  Mr.  Forrest. 

"  Aylmere"  is  a  production  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit, 
both  literary  and  dramatic.  The  story,  founded  on  the  Ken- 
tish rebellion,  is  of  deep  interest;  the  characters  are  drawn 
with  great  vigour,  both  of  conception  and  execution;  the  in- 
cidents are  finely  chosen  and  judiciously  distributed;  and  ; 
there  is  throughout  the  piece  a  proper  alternation  of  the  va- 
rious passions  intended  to  be  exhibited.  The  poetry  of  Ayl- 
mere is  of  the  most  brilliant  description;  noble  thoughts, 
clothed  in  noble  verse,  occur  in  every  scene;  and  many  of  the 
passages  are  of  surpassing  vigour  and  beauty. 

Mr.  Forrest's  performance  of  the  hero  is  a  master  piece  of 
acting,  and  displays  his  fine  histrionic  powers  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

We  feel  thankful  to  our  brethren  of  the  press  for  their  kindly 
notice  of  the  improvements  of  this  volume.  We  have  been 
over  Twelve  Years  publishing  the  Lady's  Book,  and  we  pro- 
mise our  subscribers  that  we  will  not  be  surpassed  by  any  other 
publication.  Two  such  plates  as  those  in  the  July  number, 
certainly  form  an  era  in  magazine  publishing.  We  wish  the 
public,  while  their  eyes  are  addressed  by  beautiful  plates,  to 
be  particular  and  notice  the  nature  of  the  contributions  and 
by  whom  contributed.  The  Publisher  of  the  Lady's  Book  feels 
proud  of  his  American  and  English  contributors.  Such  names 
are  not  met  with  in  any  other  American  publication.  This 
is  no  idle  boast.    We  ask  a  comparison,  no  more. 


The  Second  Volume  of  the  Potts  of  America. — We  are  happy 
to  hear  that  Samuel  Colman  of  New  York,  has  in  preparation 
and  will  publish  early  in  August,  the  Second  Volume  of  the 


A  Tale  of  Borne  is  accepted. 

Notices  to  Correspondents  more  fully  next  month. 
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Written  for  the  Lady's  Book. 


SHAKSPEARE 


BY  PROF.  W.  J.  WALTER. 


"From  trifling  causes  great  events  may  spring:" — 
So  have  we  heard  the  Bard  of  Twickenham  sing. 
The  tiny  streamlet  bursting  into  day 
From  mountain  height,  and  gurgling  on  its  way, 
Becomes  the  source  of  mighty  streams,  that  sweep 
In  spreading  grandeur  to  the  boundless  deep; 
And  there  are  little  acts  in  human  life 
That  seem  with  no  eventful  causes  rife, 
And  yet  in  the  mysterious  march  of  things 
Become  of  vast  results  the  copious  springs. 

The  mighty  Founder  of  the  Islam  name 
Perchance  had  sunk,  a  man  unknown  to  fame, 
Had  not  the  threatenings  of  a  hostile  band 
Conspired  to  drive  him  from  his  native  land  ; 
Though  doubt  and  darkness  round  his  pathway  pressed, 
A  warni-ng  impulse  touched  Mahomet's  breast ; 
Veiled  by  the  shadows  of  the  favouring  night 
He  fled,— and  grew  a  Prophet  by  his  flight ! 

'Twas  so  with  Shakspeare.    Upon  Avon's  side 
Had  fate  decreed  him  as  a  youth  to  bide, 
With  views  as  bounded  as  th'  horizon  yields 
Of  the  green  hills  that  skirt  his  native  fields 
He  might  have  lived,  and  to  his  grave  gone  down 
The  veriest  wag,  perchance,  of  Stratford  town, 
But  nothing  more. — He  was  a  reckless  boy, 
And  woodland  sports  and  pastimes  were  his  joy; 
In  frolic  hour,  with  many  a  gamesome  frere, 
He  sought  the  woods  to  stalk  the  bounding  deer, — 
A  sport  the  sweeter  since  by  law  forbid, 
And  as  a  crime  by  greybeard  justice  chid. 
The  prey  was  caught ;  but,  on  their  homeward  way 
The  scouts  of  justice  for  their  quarry  lay ; 
Caught  and  firm-pinioned  the  marauder  band 
Before  the  neighbouring  Squire  as  culprits  stand. 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  was  a  rigid  man, 
With  what  a  look  did  he  the  plunderers  scan  ! 
One  point  of  law  the  knight  had  learnt  betimes, 
That  poaching  is  the  very  worst  of  crimes. 

Shakspeare  endures  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
But  from  that  rigour  does  a  lesson  draw; 
Indignant  feelings  with  their  stern  control 
Reveal  the  native  vigour  of  his  soul. 
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Lucy  has  been  too  rigid  :  he  can  know 

In  such  a  man  no  other  than  his  foe ; 

Keen  indignation  vents  itself  in  rhyme; 

The  knight  is  stung,  and  libel  is  the  crime. 

Again  the  offended  laws  new  rigour  threat: 

But  can  a  smarting  sufferer  forget? 

This  time  the  course  lay  free  ;  what  better  plan 

Than  to  escape  ? — He  reasoned  and  he  ran. 
London  receives  the  fugitive,  for  here 

Had  destiny  marked  out  his  proper  sphere  ; 

Here  that,  yet  simple,  unrecorded  name 

Dates  the  Hegira  of  its  future  fame ! 

Here  were  matured  those  gems  of  living  thought 

Which  long  within  his  teeming  mind  had  wrought. 

From  olden  legends,  conned  with  ardour  o'er, 

Burst  into  perfect  form  the  jealous  Moor  ; 

The  aged  Lear,  who  felt,  alas!  too  rude 

The  biting  tooth  of  keen  ingratitude ; 

The  Jew  who  thirsted  for  the  Christian's  blood; 

Juliet,  whose  love  was  blighted  in  the  bud  ; 

Denmark's  young  Prince,  and  the  ambitious  Thane : 

And  those  more  daring  issues  of  a  brain 

Teeming  with  fancies  high :  the  Elfin  Queen 

Of  Fairyland  ;  quaint  Puck  with  jocund  mien  ; 

And  she,  the  Maid  of  the  Enchanted  Isle, 

Who  tames  the  monster  with  her  magic  smile. 

Had  not  the  youth  of  Avon  left  his  home 
On  wider  field  of  enterprise  to  roam  ; 
Had  he  not  launched  upon  an  ampler  sphere, 
Where  mind  encounters  mind  in  its  career, 
And  by  collision  wakes  the  genial  spark 
That  else  had  slumbered  in  inaction  dark; 
These  glorious  gems  of  the  immortal  mind 
Had  in  their  native  matrix  lain  confined; 
These  master-themes  to  truth  and  nature  dear, 
That  wake  the  alternate  smile,  the  melting  tear, 
Awing  the  bosom  by  their  power  sublime, 
Perchance  had  dwindled  to  some  vulgar  rhyme. 
Nor  had  the  land  of  Shakspeare  hailed  with  pride 
His  genius,  cherished  more  than  all  beside, 
A  rich  inheritance,  and  prized  far  more 
Than  all  the  glories  Time  can  have  in  store. 
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GIVING    AND    WITHHOLDING;    or,  WHAT    IS    CHARITY? 

BY  T.  S.  ARTHUR. 


"  If  ever  there  was  a  good  man,"  said  Mrs.  Mayfield, 
glancing  round  the  tea-table,  "  Mr.  Abbot  is  one.  I 
never  knew  so  tenderhearted  a  person.  I  don't  sup- 
pose he  ever  turned  a  beggar  away  from  his  door  in 
his  life." 

"  He  is  one  whom  I  call  truly  charitable,"  added 
Mrs.  Thomas.  "  You  neyer  find  him  stopping  to 
question  a  poor  man  or  woman,  as  to  how  they  be- 
came reduced  to  want.  He  sees  a  brother  or  sister 
in  every  suffering  child  of  humanity,  and  is  ever  ready 
to  extend  the  desired  relief. 

'  In  penitence  he  placeth  faith, 
Hope  smileth  at  the  door; 
Relieveth  first,  then  kindly  saith, 
Go,  brother,  sin  no  more.'" 

"  What  a  beautiful  description  of  true  charity  that 
is,"  said  Mrs.  Mayfield,  warmly. 

"  Yes,  it  is  beautiful  indeed !"  responded  Mrs. 
Thomas.  "  And  how  utterly  repugnant  is  it  in  sen- 
timent, to  that  narrow,  selfish  and  hypocritical  spirit, 
which  is  for  ever  harping  upon  the  idea  of  unworthi- 
ness  in  the  object!  Whenever  I  see  any  one  hesi- 
tating and  questioning,  on  being  applied  to  for  char- 
ity, I  say  to  myself,  there  is  cold-hearted  selfishness 
making  excuses.  True  charity,  as  the  writer  of  the 
beautiful  verse  just  repeated,  has  eloquently  said, 

1  Is,  not  to  pause,  while  at  the  door, 

A  trembling  brother  stands, 
To  ask  the  cause  that  made  him  poor, 
Or  why  he  help  demands.'" 

"  Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Mrs.  Allison  ?",  she 
said,  turning  to  an  elderly  lady,  of  a  mild,  but 
thoughtful  countenance,  who  had  not  joined  in  the 
conversation  relating  to  charity. 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  do,  Mrs.  Thomas,"  she 
replied  quietly,  at  the  same  time  smiling  with  a  very 
pleasant  and  benevolent  smile. 

"  Why,  you  astonish  me,  Mrs.  Allison !"  said  Mrs. 
Thomas,  her  voice  elevated  somewhat  above  its  usual 
key. 

"  Really,  you  do  have  some  strange  notions,  Mrs. 
Allison !"  added  Mrs.  Mayfield. 

"  You  may,  at  first  thought,  conclude  that  my  no- 
tions about  charity,  because  they  do  not  agree  with 
those  you  have  just  expressed,  are  strange  and  incor- 
rect," said  Mrs.  Allison ;  "  but  still  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  upon  reflection,  and  a  comparison  of  our 
views,  we  will,  in  the  end,  hold  nearly  the  same 
opinions." 

"  I  doubt  that  very  much,"  replied  Mrs.  Mayfield ; 
"  for  I  am  sure  that,  if  you  hold  ideas  of  charity 
contrary  to  the  enlarged  ones  contained  in  the  admi- 
rable verses  which  Mrs.  Thomas  has  just  repeated, 
we  can  never  harmonize  in  sentiment." 

"  Then  you  really  hold  the  opinion,  that  we  should 
make  no  discrimination  between  good  and  bad  people, 
but  minister  to  all  alike?" 

"  My  opinion,  Mrs.  Allison,  is,  that  wherever  we 


find  suffering,  we  should  relieve  it,  if  in  our  power, 
without  reference  to  the  character  of  the  individuals, 
or  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  them." 

"  Then,  Mrs.  Mayfield,"  replied  Mrs.  Allison,  "  if 
you  continue  to  adhere  to  your  views,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly differ  very  widely ;  but  I  think  your  benevo- 
lent feelings  have,  in  some  degree,  obscured  your 
perception  of  what  true  charity  really  is,  and  that, 
upon  reflection,  you  will  recede  from  the  broad 
ground  you  have  taken." 

"  Never !"  responded  Mrs.  Mayfield,  with  warmth. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Mrs.  Allison,  smiling  in  her 
quiet  way. 

It  so  happened  that,  just  at  that  moment,  a  servant 
who  had  been  summoned  by  the  hall  bell,  came  into 
the  room,  and  mentioned  that  there  was  a  poor  wo- 
man at  the  door,  begging. 

"  Tell  her  to  come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Mayfield,  prompt- 
ly, glancing  at  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  nodded 
assent.  In  a  few  moments,  a  woman  came  into  the 
room,  whose  appearance  could  not  fail,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  awaken  in  the  heart,  a  feeling  of 
profound  commiseration.  Her  clothes  were  soiled 
and  all  in  rags,  and  her  face  bore  the  indications  of 
much  suffering,  and,  what  was  worse,  of  the  predom- 
inance in  her  mind  of  evil  affections. 

"  God  bless  you  all,  ladies !"  she  began,  in  a  plain- 
tive, or  rather,  to  call  it  by  its  true  name,  a  whining 
tone.  "  Can  you  assist  a  poor  creature  with  five  help- 
less children,  and  not  a  morsel  in  the  house  to  give 
them  to  eat?  We've  had  nothing  but  potatoes  for 
the  last  month,  and  now  they  are  all  gone."  And 
she  bent  her  head  down  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Mrs.  Allison  looked  at  the  poor  woman  and  sigh- 
ed, for  her  heart  yearned  towards  a  fellow  creature 
so  really  to  be  pitied.  Tears  came  into  the  eyes  of 
several  of  the  ladies  round  the  tea-table,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  made  prompt  application  to  their  purses. 
In  a  few  minutes  two  dollars  were  collected. 

"  You  will  give  something,  won't  you,  Mrs.  Alli- 
son?" said  Mrs.  Mayfield,  aloud. 

"  No,  Mrs.  Mayfield,  I  cannot  give  this  poor  wo- 
man any  money  to-day ;  but  if  she  will  tell  us  where 
she  lives,  I  will  go  with  you  to  visit  her." 

"  Certainly,  I  will  go  with  you,"  replied  Mrs.  May- 
field.  "Where  do  you  live,  my  good  woman?"  she 
said,  turning  to  the  individual  who  stood  waiting  in 
anxious  expectation. 

"  I  live  at  No.  20 street,  up  stairs." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Allison. 

"  Catherine  Gore,"  replied  the  woman. 

"Very  well.     When  will  you  go,  Mrs.  Mayfield?" 

"  I  will  go  with  you  to-morrow  afternoon ;  will 
that  suit  you?" 

"  O,  yes,  that  will  do  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Allison. 

The  two  dollars  were  handed  to  the  woman,  who, 
with  a  shower  of  blessings  on  their  heads,  departed. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas,  after  the  woman 
had  withdrawn,  "  that  it  is  better  to  give  to  the  un- 
deserving ones,  if  any  who  need  may  be  called  unde- 
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serving  of  chanty,  than  that  one  virtuous  poor  person 
should  be  passed  by." 

"  But  have  you  never  thought,",  remarked  Mrs. 
Allison,  "  that  the  modest,"  unsoliciting,  virtuous  poor 
are  too  often  passed  by,  while  importuning  idleness 
receives  the  alms  which  benevolence  stands  ready  to 
give  to  the  needy  ?" 

"  That  is  no  doubt  true,  in  many  instances,"  said 
Mrs.  Mayfield;  "but  how  are  we  to  tell  who  will 
rightly  use,  and  who  will  abuse  our  charity?  If  we 
withhold  from  all,  the  deserving  must  suffer  with  those 
whom  you  would  call  undeserving." 

"  The  discrimination  is  much  more  easily  made 
than  we  are  apt  to  think,"  replied  Mrs.  Allison.  "  If 
we  had  millions  of  dollars,  we  should  always  find 
ways  enough  to  bestow  it,  and  hands  enough  willing 
to  receive  it.  But,  each  one  of  us  possessing  only  a 
limited  amount  that  we  can  give  to  the  needy,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  careful  consideration,  how  we  shall 
so  distribute  that  as  to  make  it  perform  the  legitimate 
uses  of  almsgiving.  That  is,  to  help  those  who, 
though  willing  to  help  themselves,  through  sickness, 
old  age,  or  some  other  circumstance  to  them  unavoid- 
able, are  unable  to  supply  all  their  own  wants,  or  the 
wants  of  those  who  look  up  to  them.  The  largest 
class,  I  am  persuaded,  who  receive  alms,  are  of  those 
who  are  both  vicious  and  idle.  To  give  to  such,  and 
thus  encourage  them  in  vicious  and  idle  habits,  is  to 
do  more  harm  than  good ;  and,  besides  that,  in  so 
doing,  we  are  robbing  those  virtuous  and  industrious 
poor  persons  who  really  stand  in  need  of  an  occa- 
sional helping  hand.  True  charity,  in  my  opinion, 
does  not  consist  merely  in  the  giving  of  alms;  it  has 
a  much  wider  signification;  it  embraces  all  of  our 
duties  to  our  neighbours.  It  is  possible,  for  one 
who  does  not  give,  to  be  acting,  under  some  circum- 
stances, from  a  more  internal  ground  of  charity,  than 
are  those  who  do  give." 

"  I  cannot  understand  what  you  mean  by  that  last 
proposition,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas,  gravely. 

"  And  perhaps  I  cannot  make  you  understand  it," 
replied  Mrs.  Allison,  smiling.  "  But  I  will  try.  You 
can  perceive  that  to  do  good  to  the  neighbour,  is 
charity  ?" 

"  O  yes,  that  is  plain  enough." 

"Well. — The  good  we  can  do  the  neighbour  does 
not  always  consist  in  the  food  or  clothing  which  we 
provide  for  his  body." 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  And  further.  Whatever  we  can  do  for  him  that 
will  lead  him  to  endeavour  to  put  away  what  within 
him  is  evil,  and  opposed  to  true  happiness,  is  even 
of  more  consequence  to  him  than  either  food  or 
clothing." 

Mrs.  Thomas  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
slowly, 

"  Yes — I  believe — that — is — true — also." 

"  Well — If  a  person  is  idle,  and  given,  besides,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  to  bad  habits,  and  we  give  to  that 
person,  whenever  he  applies  to  us,  do  you  not  see 
that  we  are  encouraging  him  to  continue  in  evil 
practices  ?  If  none  would  give  to  such  a  one,  he 
would  be  compelled  to  support  himself,  and  have  less 
opportunity  to  run  into  evil." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  tell,  Mis.  Allison,"  asked  one 
of  the  party,  "  who  are  thus  idle  and  bad  ?  When 
we  see  that  a  person  is  really  in  want,  and  a  stranger 
to  us,  how  can  we  help  giving  ?  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  wrong  not  to  do  so." 


"  Perhaps  I  can  help  you  to  a  thought  on  this 
subject,"  replied  Mrs.  Allison,  "  that  has  helped  me. 
Do  you  not  know  of  enough  needy,  industrious,  ho- 
nest people,  upon  whom  you  could  bestow  all  the 
alms  within  your  power  to  give  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"And  yet,  you  gave  half  a  dollar  just  now  to  a 
woman  that  you  knew  nothing  at  all  about,  and  who, 
for  aught  you  know,  is  at  this  moment  spending  a 
portion  of  it  for  intoxicating  drink." 

The  lady  was  silent,  and  Mrs.  Allison  continued, 

"  When  we  thus  give,  our  offerings  cease  to  be 
acts  of  charity.  We  do  harm  instead  of  good.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  encourage  vice,  and,  on  the  other, 
we  put  it  beyond  our  power  to  perform  acts  of  alms- 
giving where  they  are  required  of  us.  There  is  as  much 
charity  in  withholding  under  certain  circumstances, 
as  there  is  in  giving  under  others.  It  is  in  the  real 
good  we  do  to  the  spirit  that  constitutes  the  charity, 
and  not  in  the  food  or  raiment  which  we  give  for  the 
body.  For,  in  as  much  as  the  soul  is  of  more  value 
than  the  body,  true  charity  has  a  paramount  reference 
to  the  one  over  the  other." 

The  conversation  at  the  tea-table  was,  after  this, 
less  animated. 

On  the  ensuing  afternoon,  Mrs.  Allison  called  for 
Mrs.  Mayfield,  and  they  went  to  look  after  the  poor 
woman  who  had  asked  for  alms  on  the  evening 
before. 

The  house,  bearing  the  number  which  she  had 
named  as  that  indicating  her  residence,  was  an  old, 
comfortless  looking  frame  tenement.  Their  knock 
at  the  door  was  answered  by  the  appearance  of  a  little 
girl,  poorly  clad,  who  showed  a  pale  and  thin,  but 
interesting  face. 

"Does  Mrs.  Gore  live  here?"  asked  Mrs.  Alli- 
son. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  the  little  girl,  timidly. 

"  Do  you  know  her  ?"  inquired  the  same  speaker. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply.  There  was  a  mo- 
mentary pause,  when  the  child  looking  earnestly  in 
Mrs.  Allison's  face,  said,  "  Won't  you  come  in  and 

Without  replying  to  the  invitation  of  the  child, 
the  two  ladies  made  a  motion  to  enter,  and  were 
soon  conducted  up  to  the  second  story,  and  into  a 
meagerly  furnished  room,  where  they  found  a  young 
looking  woman,  pale  and  emaciated,  supported  in  a 
large  chair  with  pillows.  She  had  a  gentleman's 
waistcoat  in  her  hands,  upon  which  she  had  been 
sewing.  There  was  an  expression  of  anxious  inquiry 
in  her  countenance,  as  they  entered,  and  her  large 
bright  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  faces  of  her  unex- 
pected visiters.  She  made,  at  first,  a  slight  and  invo- 
luntary movement,  as  if  about  to  rise,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  get  up  from  her  chair. 

"  We  are  looking  for  a  Mrs.  Catherine  Gore," 
said  Mrs.  Allison,  as  she  came  forward  into  the  room. 
"  Do  you  know  such  a  person  ?" 

"  No  ma'am,  I  do  not,"  replied  the  invalid,  in  a 
low  but  pleasant  tone  of  voice,  while  a  slight  smile 
flitted  about  her  lips.  "Won't  you  take  chairs, 
ladies?" 

The  two  visiters  seated  themselves,  as  if  by  the 
same  impulse,  and  after  a  brief  pause,  Mrs.  Allison 
said, 

"A  woman,  calling  herself  Mrs.  Gore,  told  us 
yesterday  that  she  lived  here,  in  very  destitute  circum- 
stances, and  that  she  had  several  small  children." 
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"  She  must  have  made  some  mistake  in  the  direc- 
tion," remarked  the  woman. 

"  She  said  she  lived  at  No.  20, street,  did 

she  not,  Mrs.  Mayfield  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  was  the  direction  she  gave ;  I  heard 
her  distinctly,"  replied  that  lady. 

"  Then  she  misled  you,  for  no  such  a  person  lives 
in  this  house,  nor,  to  my  knowledge,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood," said  the  invalid. 

"  I  am  afraid  she  has  deceived  us,"  said  Mrs.  May- 
field. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  she  has,"  replied  Mrs. 
Allison,  "  but  I  feared  as  much." 

"  Well,  I'll  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  throwing 
away  good  deeds  to  perform  them  towards  such  per- 
sons," said  Mrs.  Mayfield,  with  warmth.  "  It  is  too 
bad  to  be  taken  in  by  impostors  in  that  way!" 

Mrs.  Allison  did  not  reply,  and  after  a  brief  pause, 
said  to  the  woman  in  Whose  house  they  were, 

"You  seem  to  be  out>of  health,  ma'am." 

A  feeble  smile  passed  over  the  features  of  the  in- 
valid, and  she  replied : 

"  It  has  been  a  good  while  since  I  was  able  to  go 
about  much ;  but  still,  I  can  sit  up  in  my  chair  pretty 
well,  and  manage  to  do  a  little." 

"  Have  you  many  children?"  inquired  Mrs.  May- 
field. 

"  Only  that  little  girl,"  pointing  to  the  child,  not 
over  eleven  years  old,  who  had  admitted  them. 

"  And  have  you  no  means  of  support  but  what  you 
can  earn  with  your  own  hands?" 

"  No,  ma'am.  My  husband  has  been  dead  several 
years." 

"  How  much  can  you  earn  in  a  week  by  sewing," 
asked  Mrs.  Allison. 

"  Sometimes,"  she  replied,  "  when  my  cough  is  not 
very  bad,  and  the  pain  in  my  side  is  easier,  I  can 
make  four  vests  in  a  week,  and  that  brings  me  in 
two  dollars.  But  very  often  I  don't  get  through  with 
more  than  three,  and  sometimes  I  can  only  make 
two." 

"  How  much  rent  do  you  pay  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Allison. 

"  I  pay  two  dollars  a  month  for  this  room,"  she 
answered. 

"  And  the  balance  of  what  you  earn  is  all  that  you 
have  to  support  yourself  and  little  girl  ?" 

For  a  moment,  the  poor  woman's  face  flushed,  and 
she  looked  eagerly  at  Mrs.  Allison.  But  that  ex- 
pression soon  changed  to  one  of  resignation,  and  she 
replied  in  a  quiet  tone, 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  that  is  all ;  but  somehow  or  other 
it  seems  to  hold  out." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  sick  ?" 

"  My  health  has  been  failing  for  several  years. 
But  within  the  last  few  months  it  has  seemed  to  de- 
cline rapidly."  As  she  said  this,  her  eyes  sought  the 
face  of  her  little  girl,  and  became  instantly  suffused 
with  tears. 

Both  Mrs.  Allison  and  her  friend  observed  this, 
and  their  hearts  beat  with  a  quicker  motion.  The 
latter  could  not  but  remember  the  money  that  had 
been  given  away  the  day  before,  under  a  mere  im- 
pulse of  mistaken  benevolence,  to  one,  who  made 
bold  to  importune  for  aid,  which  she,  perhaps,  did 
not  need,  or  if  she  did,  had  brought  on  that  need 
through  idleness.  And  she  thought,  too,  of  the  many 
to  whom  such  aid  would  be  grateful,  who,  rather  than 
make  their  wants  known,  preferred  to  toil  and  suffer, 


like  her  in  whose  presence  they  had  been  thrown, 
even  while  sickness  laid  upon  them  its  blighting 
hand. 

After  sitting  for  a  short  time  longer,  and  making 
various  inquiries  as  to  the  woman's  name,  wants,  &c. 
Mrs.  Allison  told  her  that  if  she  would  let  Ellen,  as 
she  called  her  daughter,  come  to  her  house  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  she  would  send  her  a  num- 
ber of  little  things  which  she  perceived  that  she 
wanted. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  ma'am,"  said  the  woman, 
her  eyes  again  filling  with  tears.  "  But  you  must 
let  me  do  some  sewing  for  you,  to  pay  for  them.  I 
can  work  yet,  and  while  I  can  work,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  take  that  charity  of  which  so  many  who 
are  sick  and  cannot  work,  stand  in  need." 

Her  manner  was  earnest  and  sincere,  and  could 
not  be  mistaken.  It  was  evident  that  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple in  her  mind  not  to  receive  aid  until  she  could 
not  help  herself. 

"  But  you  are  not  able,  my  dear  madam,"  replied 
Mrs.  Allison,  tenderly,  "  to  supply  yourself  with  many 
things  needed  in  your  present  feeble  state  of  health. 
And  often,  to  obtain  absolute  necessaries,  you  are,  no 
doubt,  obliged  to  toil  beyond  your  strength,  and  thus 
actually  to  injure  yourself.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, you  come  within  the  circle  of  those  charities 
which  we  are  bound  to  extend  to  such  of  our  fellow 
creatures  as  are,  while  willing,  unable  to  provide 
things  needful  for  health  and  comfort." 

The  poor  woman  looked  her  stranger  friend  in  the 
face  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  bursting  into 
tears,  bowed  her  head  upon  her  bosom,  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

During  this  ebullition  of  her  over-excited  feelings, 
Mrs.  Allison  and  her  friend  sat  silently  awaiting  for 
it  to  subside.  When  they  arose  to  depart,  the  former 
said  to  her, 

"  You  will  send  your  little  girl  to  my  house,  this 
afternoon,  Mrs. ?" 

"  O  yes,  ma'am.  But  if  ever  I  can  do  any  thing 
to  repay  your  kindness,  you  must  let  me.  I  shall 
feel  better  for  it." 

But  few  words  passed  between  the  two  friends  on 
their  way  home.  Neither  felt  much  inclined  to  con- 
verse. When  they  had  arrived  at  Mrs.  Allison's  door, 
Mrs.  Mayfield  was  invited  to  come  in,  and  spend  the 
evening.  While  sitting  at  the  window  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  their  attention  was  attracted  by  a  noise 
in  the  street,  when,  upon  looking  out,  they  perceived 
a  drunken  woman,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  boys, 
who  were  calling  her  ill  names,  and,  in  various  ways 
tantalizing  her.  All  at  once,  she  ran  into  the  middle 
of  the  street,  and  taking  up  a  stone,  hurled  it  into 
the  crowd  of  her  tormentors.  It  bounded  along  the 
pavement,  and  when  nearly  spent,  struck  a  little  girl 
in  the  breast  and  knocked  her  down.  She  happened 
to  be  nearly  opposite  Mrs.  Allison's  door,  and  that 
kind-hearted  lady  ran  out,  and  taking  the  child  in  her 
arms,  brought  her  into  her  house.  Fortunately,  she 
was  not  much  injured,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  re- 
covered from  the  shock  which  the  blow  and  the  fall 
had  produced. 

"  Why  Ellen,  is  it  you,  child?"  said  Mrs.  Allison, 
in  momentary  surprise,  as  the  little  girl  looked  up 
into  her  face. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  she  replied  timidly.  "  You  told 
mother  to  send  me  here  this  afternoon." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad,  Ellen,  that  you  are  not  hurt. 
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That  wicked  woman  might  have  killed  you  ;  though, 
of  course,  she  did  not  intend  to  hurt  you." 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  know  she  didn't :  but,  then,  she  is 
a  very  bad  woman,  and  won't  do  any  thing  but  beg 
for  money  to  get  drunk  on." 

"  Then  you  know  her  ?"  said  Mrs.  Mayfield. 

"  I  see  her  a'most  every  day,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
child ;  "  there  by  our  house." 

"  That's  the. very  woman  we  gave  the  money  to 
yesterday,"  said  Mrs.  Mayfield,  in  a  low  tone,  turning 
to  Mrs.  Allison. 

"So  I  thought,"  replied  the  last  named  lady. 

After  the  little  girl  had  been  despatched  with  vari- 
ous articles  which  Mrs.  Allison  thought  would  add 
to  the  comfort  of  her  mother,  she  returned  to  the 
parlour,  and  on  seating  herself  beside  Mrs.  Mayfield, 
remarked,  with  a  smile, 

"  You  can  see  now,  I  suppose,  how  we  may  be 
more  charitable,  sometimes,  by  withholding  instead 
of  giving?" 

"  O  yes,  I  can  see  it  now,  plain  enough.  If  no 
one  would  give  to  that  woman,  necessity  would  com- 
pel her  to  go  to  work.  But  in  giving  to  her,  those 
who  think  they  are  doing  a  good  deed,  are  but  en- 
couraging her  to  continue  her  evil  ways." 

"  It  is  from  views  of  that  kind,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Allison,  "  that  I  am  led  to  be  very  careful  how  I 
give,  and  to  whom  I  give.  It  is  generally  the  case, 
that  I  know  of  those  who  really  need  assistance,  to 
the  extent  of  the  means  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  set 
apart  for  charitable  purposes.  Now  surely  I  am  act- 
ing with  more  reference  to  the  good  of  charity,  when 
I  minister  to  the  wants  of  those  whom  I  really  know 
to  be  in  distress,  than  if  I  were  to  open  my  hand  to 
every  one  who  asked  of  me  relief,  whether  I  knew 


the  manner  of  their  living  or  not ;  thus  limiting  my 
power  to  do  good  in  an  orderly  manner." 

"  Your  view  is  certainly  correct,"  said  Mrs.  May- 
field  ;  "  and  hereafter  I  shall  endeavour  to  act  from 
a  broader  and  more  internal  principle  of  charity,  than 
I  have  ever  before  perceived  to  be  requisite.  I  see 
that  it  is  not  charity  to  give  where  the  gift  will  be 
abused,  and  made  the  very  means  of  a  confirmation 
of  evil." 

"  Charity,"  added  Mrs.  Allison,  "  has  a  much  wider 
signification  than  that  which  is  usually  given  to  the 
word.  When  we  confine  it  to  mere  alms-giving,  or 
even  to  the  excusing  of  our  neighbour's  faults,  we 
limit  greatly  its  true  meaning.  Charity  embraces  all 
our  duties  in  life,  for  all  of  these  have  some  reference 
to  the  neighbour.  Every  act  that  we  perform,  has 
some  effect  upon  others,  and  this  effect  must  be 
either  for  good  or  for  evil.  Now,  if  we  are  truly  in 
charity,  we  will  be  careful  in  all  we  do  and  say,  that 
good  instead  of  evil  shall  be  the  result  to  our  neigh- 
bour. And  the  good  or  the  evil  which  is  of  most 
importance  is  that  which  affects  the  internal  or  spiri- 
tual part  of  those  around  us ;  for  from  thence  comes 
individual  happiness  or  misery.  Do  you  understand 
me?" 

"I  think  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Mayfield,  thought- 
fully. "  But  I  never  took  such  a  view  of  charity 
before." 

"  The  more  you  think  about  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Alli- 
son, "  the  clearer  I  am  sure  will  you  perceive  it.  But 
only  when  you  attempt  to  live  by  fhis  rule,  will  you 
see  it  in  its  broad  and  beautiful  signification." 

That  evening  Mrs.  Mayfield  left  the  house  of  her 
friend  with  new  views  and  new  resolutions,  which 
were,  we  doubt  not,  brought  out  into  life. 


Written  for  the  Lady's  Book. 
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I  was  not  by  to  welcome  thee, 

To  England's  happy  isle, 
And  throw  across  a  stranger's  thoughts 

The  gladness  of  a  smile. 

Thou  hadst  left  gentle,  loving  hearts 

Far  in  thy  home  behind, 
And  knew  not  if  thou  earnest  here 

To  friends  and  voices  kind. 

I  would  that  I  had  been  the  first 

To  open  heart  and  hand, 
And  place  thee  in  "  a  home  of  love," 

Though  in  a  foreign  land ; 

That  thou  might  miss  that  love  the  less, 
Which  like  some  treasur'd  thing, 

Is  hidden  from  thy  sight  awhile, 
For  sweeter  cherishing. 

This  happy  lot  has  not  been  mine, 

Yet  far  within  my  breast, 
Thy  touch  unseals  a  spring  of  love, 

Sweet  Lady  from  the  West. 

And  none  of  England's  fervent  hearts 

A  warmer  welcome  gave, 
Though  'twas  in  silence,  than  myself, 

When  thou  did'st  cross  the  wave. 
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For  thou  hast  magic  power  to  win 

My  spirit  to  thine  own, 
To  those  unfoldings  of  thy  thoughts, 

By  which  thy  name  is  known ; 

Yes,  ever  will  thy  voice  be  heard, 

And  woman  learn  from  thee, 
Her  own  true  place,  and  holy  trust, 

Her  highest  destiny! 

But  thou  art  leaving  Britain's  shores, 

These  simple  lines  which  tell 
Thy  welcome,  now  must  change  their  tone, 

And  breathe  a  soft  farewell. 

"  'Tis  ever  thus,"  ere  the  sweet  notes 

Of  kindly  welcomes  die, 
A  sadder  sound  subdues  the  soul 

To  parting  agony. 

And  so  with  thee  and  thy  loved  name, 
These  thoughts  must  ever  blend, 

With  joy  I  met  thee,  just  to  part, 
When  I  might  call  thee  friend! 

Thou  goest,  and  blessings  go  with  thee, 

To  where  thy  loved  ones  dwell : 
May  it  be  mine  to  welcome  thee, 

Where  there  is  no  farewell !  .  Amelia. 

London,  April  5th,  1841. 
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Written  for  the  Lady's  Book. 
SOLILOQUY  OF  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  ON  LEAVING  THE  SHORES  OF  FRANCE. 

BY  MISS  MARIA  EDGEWORTH. 


Stay  cruel  breeze!— Rude  ocean  still  thy  roar  I— 
Too  swift  you  bear  me  from  yon  happy  shore  I 
Must  I,  the  smiles,  the  hearts  that  once  were  mine: 
Must  I  thy  homage,  generous  France,  resign? 
Your  Mary's  halcyon,  festive  days  are  o'er, 
Your  Queen,  your  favourite,  and  your  pride  no  more! 


To  other  climes,  to  other  shores  she  goes, — 
Nor  what  to  fear, — though  much  to  fear  she  knows. 
Long  have  your  sunny  skies  their  radiance  cast; 
They  fade! — they  fade  ! — and  is  this  look  my  last? 
The  last  faint  mountain  top,  no  more  I  view — 
Dear,  beauteous  France,  receding  clime,  adieu! 

Edgeworihtown,  Ireland. 


Written  for  the  Lady's  Book. 


THE  SUGGESTIVE  POWER  OF  NATURE 


BY  JOHN  U.  DAY. 


Among  the  poets  there  are  to  be  distinguished  two 
great  classes,  to  one  or  the  other  of  which  the  chil- 
dren of  the  god  may,  with  few  exceptions,  be  said 
exclusively  to  belong.     The  first  of  these  are,  if  we 
may  coin. a  word,  but  the  faithful  echoists  of  nature. 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  the  tones  which  are 
breathed  from  the  strings  they  sweep,  are  mere  imi- 
tations of  nature's  morning  and  evening  and  noon- 
day hymns,  nor  that  the  images  and  scenes  they  bring 
before  the  mind,  are  the  true  and  exact  counterparts 
of  what  is  visible  and  obvious  in  the  material  and 
moral  world.     With  a  wave  of  the  hand  they  may 
so  combine  and  arrange  the  forms  and  manifestations 
of  nature,  that  a  new  creation  starts  into  life  and 
beauty.     They  may  thus  lead  us  to  fairer  and  more 
varied  landscapes  than  the  outward  eye  has  ever  be- 
held; the  morning  sun  may  crown  the  hill-tops  with 
more  celestial  glory  than  that  which  blazes  from  the 
snowy  summits  of  Washington ;  we  may  gaze  on  ivy 
mantled  towers  "  whose  walls  more  awful  nod,"  than 
any  that  are  visited  by  the  "  religious  gleams  of  eve- 
ning;" we  may  wander  through  sunny  vallies,  the 
banks  of  whose  brooks  are  fringed  with  fresher  herb- 
age and  sweeter  flowers  than  any  save  those  that  are 
trodden  by  fairy  feet;  we  may  be  introduced  to  a 
spiritual  paradise,  purer  and  more  lovely  than  any  we 
have  chanced  to  find  in  our  mortal  pilgrimage  in  the 
most  sequestered  nook  on  earth;  still  we  feel  that 
the  scene,  whatever  it  be,  is  natural  and  true,  and 
we  can  hardly  doubt,  although  we  have  never  seen  it 
with  the  outward  eye,  that  it  really  exists  somewhere, 
and  must  at  length  be  found,  if  not  in  this  world,  yet 
in  the  next.     But  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  poets  of  this  class  is,  that  when  they  have  bidden 
this  new  creation  to  spring  into  life,  they  suffer  us  to 
wander  in  it  at  will;  they  do  not  offer  themselves  as 
guides  to  point  out  what  is  worthy  of  observation, 
to  explain  what  is  obscure,  to  moralize  on  common 
topics,  or  to  make  express  expositions  of  what  is  deep 


and  mysterious;  they  are  not  formal  philosophers  or 
preachers;  in  other  words,  they  do  precisely  what 
nature  does;  they  leave  the  scenes  to  which  they  have 
introduced  us,  to  awaken  in  our  souls  those  sponta- 
neous emotions  of  joy,  of  veneration,  and  of  love, 
which  are  to  be  excited  only  by  looking  on  the  ma- 
terial or  moral  universe  as  it  exists,  either  visibly  or 
poetically,  and  not  by  listening  to  one,  however  elo- 
quent, who  only  talks  about  it  aud  speculates  upon  it. 
These,  therefore,  are  the  true  poets; — the  children 
of  nature,  they  are  immortal,  like  their  mother;  they 
speak  for  ever  in  the  same  tones  in  which  she  has 
always  spoken  to  the  human  race,  from  its  cradle  to 
its  manhood. 

Although  the  poets  of  the  other  class  to  which  we 
have  referred,  may  not  always  be  destitute  of  poetical 
inspiration,  yet  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  formal 
moralists  or  philosophers.  They  speculate  and  de- 
claim, without  much  ardour,  on  man  and  his  destiny; 
or  else  with  fiery  passion  they  pour  forth  unnatural, 
onesided  views  of  things  which  are  only  the  offspring 
of  their  own  disturbed  minds  and  morbid  imaginations. 
Through  these  last,  nature  seldom  speaks  in  simplicity 
and  with  her  wonted  power;  or  if  at  any  time  she 
does,  the  flow  of  feeling  which  she  excites  in  our 
bosoms  is  soon  frozen  in  its  course.  We  stop  to  ask 
the  poet,  as  we  would  inquire  of  one  who  broaches 
some  new  theory,  for  the  proofs  of  what  he  utters,  or 
we  stand  still  in  amaze  at  the  introduction  of  some 
monstrous  sentiment,  which  shocks  both  our  poetical 
sensibility  and  our  sense  of  what  is  true  and  divine. 
Hence  it  is  that  such  a  poet  is  never  popular;  or  if, 
by  the  power  of  his  genius  and  the  truthfulness  of 
feeling  with  which  the  irresistible  influence  of  nature 
sometimes  inspires  him,  he  becomes  so  for  the  time, 
he  is  sooner  or  later  regarded  with  a  dubious  admi- 
ration; his  fame  at  length  is  covered  with  an  almost 
impervious  veil;  he  is  remembered  for  the  excitement 
he  once  produced,  but  not  as  one  to  be  longer  loved, 
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or  as  one  who  can  longer  charm.  The  poets  who, 
with  seeming  power,  talk  in  energetic  or  magnificent 
numbers  about  the  human  heart  and  man's  destiny, 
although  admired  a  while  for  their  Outward  brillian- 
cy, are  soon  consigned  to  death.  The  moral  or 
philosophical  poet,  he  who  is  obviously  so,  whose 
sentiments  are  in  the  main  literally  true,  sometimes 
lives  long,  but  it  is  to  be  quoted  in  discourses  from 
the  pulpit,  or  in  the  lectures  of  the  mental  philoso- 
pher. The  true  poet,  who  suffers  nature  to  speak 
alone,  instructs  while  he  inspire* ;  elevating  us  above 
the  imperfections  of  the  earth,  he  infuses  into  the 
mind  those  undying  truths  which  remain  to  stay  the 
soul,  long  after  the  ecstasies  which  he  excites  have 
fallen  to  the  ordinary  flow  of  emotion. 

Who  is  the  poet?  If  we  take  the  barren  and  idle 
definitions  of  the  dictionaries,  that  he  is  "  the  author 
of  poems,"  "  one  skilled  in  metrical  composition," 
"  one  possessed  of  the  poetic  faculty,"  there  are  many 
poets;  but  if  we  adopt  the  elevated  and  true  definition, 
there  are  many  more.  Every  man  is  a  poet  in  whose 
bosom  the  objects  of  nature — and  to  nature  we  refer 
in  its  most  extended  sense — have  the  power  to  call 
into  life  conceptions  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  and  to 
awaken  corresponding  emotions  of  sublimity  and 
love ;  and  the  only  difference  between  him  and  the 
poet  so  called  is,  that  the  one  possesses  the  faculty  of 
arraying  these  conceptions  and  emotions  in  a  fitting 
garb,  which  the  other  has  not.  Nature  is  to  the  soul 
what  the  wind  is  to  the  harp,  over  which  it  sweeps 
with  softer  breath  or  diviner  fury;  to  its  influence 
the  heart  must  vibrate,  unless  its  strings  are  all  un- 
tuned by  worldliness  and  sin.  Numberless  are  the 
true  poets  who  know  it  not;  in  many  a  neglected 
spot  lies  many  "  a  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial 
fire."  Why  is  it  that  the  poet  affects  at  all  the  com- 
mon mind  ?  Is  it  not  because  he  hears  nature  her- 
self in  her  diviner  moods,  speaking  directly  to  the 
soul?  Few  are  there,  we  believe,  that  are  willing  to 
open  their  hearts  to  her  genial  voice,  who  fail  to  be 
inspired,  not  only  with  poetical  emotions,  but  whose 
imaginations  do  not  soar  beyond  the  outward  and 
visible,  and  enter  into  scenes  of  higher  loveliness  and 
beauty,  a  new  and  fairer  world  "  wherein  dwelleth 
peace."  There  are  fewer  hearts  born  leaden  and  dull 
than  we  imagine.  'Tis  true  that  there  are  compara- 
tively few  in  whom  nature  awakens  all  her  harmo- 
nies, in  many  only  the  prelude  to  an  eternal  song ; 
but  to  most  she  reveals  new  joys  and  a  higher  life. 

There  are  many,  perhaps,  to  whom  these  doctrines 
will  seem  ridiculous.  They  tell  us  that  we  have  only 
to  walk  the  street  for  an  hour,  and  talk  with  all  the 
men  we  meet,  and  we  shall  soon  learn  of  what  gross 
stuff  the  human  soul  is  fashioned.  But  have  they  a 
right  to  judge  who  have  buried  their  own  hearts  un- 
der the  rubbish  of  the  world  ?  Amazing  is  the  confi- 
dence with  which  they  pronounce  on  human  nature, 
who  have  never  sounded  the  depths  of  their  own 
souls,  and  who  have  never  chanced  to  see  the  hearts 
of  others,  except  on  that  dull  and  callous  side  which 
is  turned  outward  to  the  gaze  of  men.  Have  they 
opened  their  own  hearts  to  the  influences  of  nature? 
Have  they  ever  been  her  dutiful  children?  Have 
they  not  avoided  her  presence,  and  struggled  despe- 
rately against  her  power?  Have  they  not  suffered 
the  generous  susceptibilities  and  aspirations  of  their 
early  youth  to  be  quenched  by  the  indulgence  of 
grosser  passions,  by  ignoble  pursuits,  by  petty  ambi- 
tion, by  unnatural   cravings   after  outward   good? 


Why,  then,  should  they  decide  so  peremptorily  re- 
specting the  existence  of  the  nobler  capacities  of  our 
common  nature? 

In  the  business  of  the  world  the  heart  is  too 
often  frozen ;  and  a  coral  wall  grows  over  it,  and 
imperviously  seals  it  up  in  silence  and  darkness. 
Let  the  wall  be  torn  down  again  that  the  heart 
may  once  more  reflect  the  cope  of  heaven,  and  the 
genial  current  of  its  purer  and  finer  emotions  flow 
onward  again  to  fertilize  the  path  of  life,  as  it  was 
wont  in  the  innocence  of  childhood.  Let  him  who 
knows  not  of  what  elevated  conceptions  and  suscepti- 
bilities he  is  capable,  listen  to  the  voice  of  nature  and 
the  teaching  of  those  poets  whom  nature  acknow- 
ledges as  her  true  servants.  Let  him  leave  for  the 
time,  the  dust,  the  clangor,  the  thickened  air,  and  the 
noxious  gases  of  the  street,  and  going  forth  exulting 
in  his  freedom,  let  him  stand  where  his  brow  may  be 
fanned  by  the  mountain  wind;  let  him  enter  into  the 
solemn  undying  music  of  the  grey  old  wood ;  let  him 
watch  silently  while  the  first  faint  star  comes  out 
from  heaven  in  its  vestal  purity,  and  evening's  "  dewy- 
fingers  draw  the  gradual  dusky  veil"  over  the  world; 
let  him  surrender  himself  to  the  power  of  the  moment, 
and  he  will  learn  that  he  is  a  man,  born  to  something 
better  than  to  travel  with  unvarying  pace  through  the 
dust  of  earthly  years,  and  at  length  to  be  hidden  for 
ever  beneath  the  soil.  He  will  be  inspired  with  some- 
thing like  that  great  aspiration,  after  the  true,  the 
pure,  the  beautiful,  the  everlasting,  for  which  he  was 
created. 

Such  power  has  nature  when  we  meekly  listen 
to  her  in  the  stillness  of  the  mind — a  power  which 
has  ever  been  acknowledged  from  the  first.  She 
has  a  divine  commission  to  speak  to  the  soul  of 
man,  to  teach  and  to  inspire.  There  is  no  moral 
excellence  or  deformity  for  which  she  has  not  a 
quickening  image,  and  by  her  we  are  irresistibly  led 
to  consider  the  infinite  and  eternal.  Not  only  the 
poets,  so  called,  but  all  eloquent  writers  and  teachers, 
have  instinctively  called  on  her  for  the  means  of  per- 
suasion. The  ocean,  the  storm,  the  serene  depths 
of  the  midnight  sky,  are  all  the  visible  counterparts 
of  the  spiritual,  the  illimitable,  the  everlasting.  The 
moon  is  purity  itself;  the  rock  lashed  with  change 
by  the  ceaseless  billows  is  deep  rooted  integrity  and 
unshaken  faith ;  the  stream,  deep  and  noiseless,  whose 
banks  rejoice  in  living  verdure  and  the  sweetest  flow- 
ers, is  that  unobtrusive  goodness,  which,  unseen  by 
any,  goes  silently  on,  making  glad  the  world  wher- 
ever it  flows.  With  such  suggestions  all  nature  is 
informed,  so  that  it  might  seem,  indeed,  as  if  it  were 
all  spiritual,  and  that  all  that  appears  to  us  bounded, 
tangible,  and  finite,  is  but  an  hallucination  of  the 
mind.  Nay,  there  are  those,  who  have  long  held  a 
devout  communion  with  nature,  to  whom  the  sug- 
gested has  become  the  primary  thought,  on  whose 
minds  the  first  impression  that  nature  makes  is  not 
of  outward  beauty  and  power,  but  of  spiritual  loveli- 
ness and  sublimity.  If  then,  thou  wouldst  be  inspired 
with  higher  and  holier  thoughts  than  are  wont  to 
visit  thy  bosom  amidst  thy  intercourse  with  man,  if 
thou  art  anxious  and  distrest  with  care,  if  thou  wouldst 
silence  remorseless  passions,  if  thou  wouldst  rebuke 
thy  low  and  selfish  ambition, 

"  Go  forth  under  the  open  sky  and  list 
To  nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air- 
Comes  a  still  voice." 
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"  Broadway  up,  Broadway  up !— plenty  of  room,  gentlemen. — Off  in  a  minute,  sir  I 


Drive  on — we're  full  now. 

Boy  of  the  OTmiibus." 


"  Room  for  more,"  says  the  boy  of  the  Omnibus,  and 
il  there's  no  room,  he'll  make  it.  Compression  is  one 
principle  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Omnibus,  and  it  is 
curious  to  study  the  physical  flexibility  of  man,  when 
he  takes  his  seat  within  the  sphere  of  its  application. 
This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the^  sources  of  his  greatness 
in  modern  times.  He  humbles  himself  that  he  may 
be  exalted ;  he  suffers  himself  to  be  squeezed  out  of  all 
shape  of  humanity,  in  order  that  he  may  get  on  in 
the  world.  Shall  it  be  a  subject  of  wonder  if  he  may 
not  so  easily  resume  his  original  make  after  leaving 
the  vehicle  in  which  he  is  so  well  satisfied  to  ride. 

The  Omnibus  is  of  modern  invention.  The  an- 
cients  knew  nothing  of  the  Omnibus.  They  were  as 
ignorant  of  its  mighty  motion  as  of  the  world's ;  and 
for  this  reason,  alone,  if  for  none  other,  it  must  be  a 
subject  of  no  small  regret  that  they  lived  at  so  pre- 
mature a  period.  They  came  into  the  world  when 
it  was  young,  and  went  out  of  it  ere  it  grew  old.  We 
can  only  lament  their  ignorance  for  their  own  sakes. 
It  is  too  late  to  seek  to  repair  it ;  and  our  own  joys 
must  be  something  embittered  by  the  reflection  that 
our  ancestors  had  so  few.  They  certainly  lacked  the 
crowning  one  of  all — they  knew  nothing  of  the  Om- 
nibus.   • 

And  yet,  to  hear  them  speak,  one  would  imagine 
they  knew  every  thing.  They  certainly  had  some 
notion  of  the  sort  themselves,  since  we  find  these 
great  men  crying,  "  like  sick  girls,"  for  new  dishes, 
and  other  worlds  for  conquest.  The  "  solitude  of  sole 
sway"  was,  to  their  belief,  already  in  their  possession, 
and  nothing  was  left  them  at  last,  but  to  build  monu- 
ments, and  die.  Such  was  the  melancholy  conclusion 
of  all  the  family  of  Cheops — a  race  that  never  would 
have  fallen  upon  such  follies,  could  they  have  ima- 
gined, for  a  single  instant,  a  vehicle  like  the  Omnibus. 
Cheops  was  not  alone  in  his  melancholy  employments. 
His  own  was  the  conviction  of  the  time — of  times 
five  thousand  years  after.  The  mind  and  appetite, 
with  the  unhappy  myriads  who  cannot  be  said  to 
have  lived,  and  who  certainly  died  in  this  miserable 
stretch  of  time,  had  been  arrested  by  pillars  not  less 
impassable  than  those  of  Hercules.  The  world  was 
all  waste  beyond : — of  life,  too, 

"  the  mere  lees, 


Were  left  this  vault  to  brag  of." 

The  ocean  of  untravelled  circumstances  and  caverned 
events  lay  before  them ;  and  no  barque — such  was 
the  pitiable  want  of  science  in  those  days — might  pe- 
netrate the  pitchy  dark  of  that  unfathomable  void ; 
no  planet  seek  its  depths,  no  conqueror  explore  its 
wilds,  compelling  its  obedience ; — and  the  potentate 
who  proffered  the  world's  wealth — which,  by  the 
way,  he  could  not  give — for  a  yet  untasted  pleasure, 
had,  not  less  than  Solomon,  discovered  all  the  narrow 
nothingness  of  life.  He,  too,  could  see  with  the 
preacher  that  all  was  vanity.  He  knew  nothing  of  a 
ride  of  three  miles  for  a  shilling.     "  Broadway  up," 


was  a  cry  of  pleasure  that  never  thrilled  his  soul. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  Omnibus. 

Years — ages — succeeded,  and  in  all  that  kme,  the 
Omnibus  remained  unknown.  Strange,  that  life 
should  have  been  desirable  on  such  terms.  But  it 
was  not  desirable ;  and  hence  their  murderous  wars, 
and  the  unscrupulousness  with  which  they  suffered 
their  neighbours  to  rid  them  of  it.  How  poor  were 
all  its  possessions,  how  precarious  its  conquests.  It 
may  be  remarked,  in  this  place,  that  the  Hannibals, 
and  the  Caesars,  the  Alexanders  and  the  Antonys, 
never  ceased  to  conquer,  umil  they  grew  tired  of  it. 
Wherefore  should  they  conquer — what  could  they 
secure  by  it  ?  Could  they  have  dreamed  of  the  luxury 
of  that  shilling  ride  of  our  times,  Cassar  had  not  been 
enslaved  by  Cleopatra,  Alexander  by  the  joint  forces 
of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  and  the  Scythians  must  have 
been  overcome.  The  Persian  race  would  have  been 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  Macedonian 
powers,  and,  ten  to  one,  Mohammed  would  have  been 
a  mere  camel  driver  to  this  day. 

The  era  of  the  Omnibus  is  not  that  of  ambition.  Its 
conception  would  never  have  entered  into  the  heads  of 
men  during  a  period  of  war.  It  required  for  its  discovery 
a  new  condition  of  things — a  new  order  of  events — 
a  new  class  of  men.  Pursuits,  differing  utterly  from 
those  existing  in  Roman  and  Grecian  day,  were  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  invention  of  the  omnibus.  The 
Romans,  wise  in  many  things  and  daring  in  all,  could 
never  have  achieved  it.  They  were  a  people  marked 
by  excessive  individuality  of  character,  and  this  alone 
would  have  been  the  most  conclusive  argument  against 
the  possibility  of  their  ever  dreaming  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  vehicle  carrying  twenty-four  sleek  and  civil  citi- 
zens !  Besides,  they  would  have  been  shocked  to 
have  prostituted  that  noble  animal,  the  horse,  to  any 
such  degraded  purpose.  He  was  too  necessary  to  the 
warrior,  and  the  warrior  invents  nothing  but  that 
which  may  destroy.  With  the  Greeks,  the  case  was 
unaltered,  or  did  not  materially  vary.  If  they  did 
not  employ  the  horse  so  much  for  war,  they  used 
him  more  for  sport.  They  counted  the  speed  rather 
than  the  utility  of  the  animal,  and  the  horse  had 
scarcely  an  existence  apart  from  the  racer.  All  his 
employments  with  both  people  were  for  the  individual, 
for  the  selfish,  for  the  ambitious ;  and  the  reign  of 
castes  was  fatal  to  the  rise  of  the  Omnibus.  A  social 
era  was  necessary  for  its  creation,  and  the  popular 
mind  required  a  new  direction,  and  an  impulse  the 
direct  opposite  of  all  that  went  before,  for  such  an 
invention.  The  chariot  of  the  ancient  games,  or  of 
ancient  warfare,  driven  and  maintained  by  a  single 
warrior,  or  not  more  than  two,  though  guided  in  all 
directions,  was  any  thing  but  social  in  its  character. 
Destruction  was  the  striking  organ  of  such  a  period, 
and  the  build  of  the  Omnibus  demands  the  contrary 
phrenological  development. 

The  Omnibus,  therefore,  indicates  an  era !     Who 
shall  question  this  truth.     Not  the  philosopher — not 
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he,  who  looking  through  the  surface,  beyond  effects 
and  up  to  causes,  may  trace  the  nature,  the  character, 
and  the  claims  of  a  people,  in  their  domestic  habits 
and  exercises.  Let  us  look  to  causes.  A  single 
glance  will  prove  what  we  assert.  The  Omnibus 
could  never  have  been  known  to  the  ancients.  It 
was  the  fruit  of  a  philosophy  warring  with,  and  in 
the  very  teeth  of  theirs.  It  could  only  be  the  crea- 
ture— not  of  a  general  equality  in  the  people — but 
of  a  general  passion  for  equality — of  a  time  of  in- 
creasing accommodativeness  in  the  popular  spirit — 
of  a  diffusion  of  hoarded  wealth — of  a  long  repose 
from  war — of  a  mercantile  and  money-loving  condi- 
tion of  things.  The  mere  seeker  after  amusement 
would  never  have  craved  it — the  utilitarian  would 
hold  it  the  very  best  vehicle  in  the  world.  It  might 
have  belonged  to  Carthage,  had  she  been  permitted 
to  survive,  to  pursue  her  old  occupations,  and  instead 
of  colonizing  other  countries,  to  continue  blessing 
and  beautifying  her  own.  Yet  it  could  not  have 
been  invented  in  the  time  of  Hanno  and  Hamilcar. 
Hannibal  would  have  disdained  it,  unless,  mounted 
on  the  back  of  his  elephants,  its  inmates  were  willing 
to  carry  spear  and  javelin  for  the  destruction  of  their 
neighbours.  With  the  crafty  Greek  it  could  not  have 
been  tolerated,  or,  if  known,  would  have  rapidly 
fallen  into  disuse.  He  is  too  much  the  individual — 
he  goes  only  on  his  own  account,  and  is  in  a  blessed 
condition  of  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  joint-stock 
companies.  Persuade  him  to  enter  with  the  rest,  and 
it  will  only  be  to  cut  their  throats,  and  be  off  with 
their  purses.  The  Omnibus  suits  another  order  of 
people.  It  is  Yankee  all  over — it  accommodates 
him,  who,  however  selfish  he  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects, is  never  exclusive — who  is  never  willing  to 
be  much  alone.  It  suits  nobody  half  so  well.  Give 
the  Englishman  his  Stanhope,  the  Yankee  his  Omni- 
bus, and  the  comets  have  no  terrors — the  world  goes 
right. 

We  say  the  Omnibus  marks  an  era — and  what 
era  ?  It  follows,  in  the  negative,  from  a  knowledge 
of  those  whom  it  would  not  suit,  of  those  whom  it 
will.  It  must  indicate  a  social  condition  of  mankind. 
By  social  we  do  not  merely  mean  the  living  together 
in  communities.  The  Barbarians  did  so,  yet  were 
not  social.  The  social  history  of  the  Romans  was 
a  farce.  The  Scythians  preyed  less  upon  one  another, 
and  seem  never  to  have  had  a  Nero,  who  could  fiddle 
while  their  cities  were  burning.  Mark  the  change 
as  we  progress  to  our  own  times.  Peter  the  Cruel 
could  share  such  luxuries  with  his  mistress,  and  the 
social  condescensions  of  Miguel  are  something  of  a 
proverb.  Tyranny  to-day  is  eertainly  not  the  tyranny 
of  yesterday.  Anciently,  the  despot  hunted  game  for 
himself,  and  wo  to  the  poor  devil  who  came  between 
his  spear  and  the  victim.  The  modern  tyrants  hunt 
always  in  couples,  and  the  holy  alliance  will  be  found 
to  illustrate  the  social  character  of  the  era  which  their 
own  wise  labours  are  intended  to  subvert.  It  is 
rather  irreverent  in  a  matter  so  very  grave  as  the 
present,  to  perpetrate  a  pun ;  but,  under  our  own  eyes, 
have  we  not  seen  an  entire  people,  with  no  other 
reason  but  that  they  happened  to  be  Poles,  ready 
made  to  the  hand,  yoked  to  the  body  of  the  great 
Omnibus  of  Russia.  Kings  are  social  now — they 
were  selfish  in  times  past.  The  luxuries  of  power, 
like  all  other  luxuries,  have  undergone  refinement. 
The  difference  between  past  and  present,  in  this  par- 
ticular, is  indicated  by  a  comparison  the  most  humble. 


Of  old,  all  drank  from  the  same  cup — now,  each  man 
has  a  cup  of  his  own,  and  thus — mark  the  social 
loveliness  of  the  thing — all  drink  together — all  are 
upon  an  equal  footing,  and  thus  all  matter  of  offence 
is  avoided. 

This  fact  brings  to  view  another  peculiarity  of  this 
era,  and  the  most  striking  feature  of  all — its  level- 
lism.  In  this  abides  a  chief  beauty  of  the  Omnibus. 
It  ministers  equally  to  all  classes,  and,  as  if  the  more 
fully  to  illustrate  the  republicanism  of  the  thing,  the 
little  urchin  who  receives  the  sixpences  at  the  door, 
is,  without  doubt,  the  most  important  personage  of 
the  company.  The  Omnibus  has  no  prejudices,  no 
partialities — no  charge  of  favouritism  will  lie  against 
it.  The  coxcomb  takes  his  seat  beside  the  black- 
smith, and  dare  not  complain,  if  his  white  inexpres- 
sibles borrow  some  unusual  hues  from  the  fellowship 
of  his  sooty  neighbour.  The  statesman  and  politician 
is  "hail!  fellow — well  met!"  with  the  greasy  citizen 
who  votes  against  him ;  and  the  zealots  of  different 
sectaries,  dismounted  of  their  several  doxies,  are 
compelled  to  ride,  cheek-by-jowl,  with  one  another. 
Such  is  the  levelling  and  democratic  Omnibus.  This 
was  not  the  case  of  yore.  What  were  vehicles  then  ? 
The  horse  himself  was  a  decided  aristocrat.  He 
bore  no  burthen  which  was  not  honourable  in  the 
strict  acceptance  of  society.  The  scion  of  the  ancient 
'  stock  looked  down  in  his  loneliness  of  place  upon  the 
poor  plebeian,  who  was  required  to  keep  pace  on  foot 
beside  him.  No  wonder  the  horse  is  proud.  He  had 
the  pay  of  a  soldier  in  times  past,  and  was  far  more 
honoured  for  his  service.  So,  too,  the  dog — he  had 
his  pay  for  military  service,  agreeably  to  the  same 
standard,  in  the  days  of  chivalry ;  and  in  the  Spanish 
wars  in  America,  the  favourite  breed  and  blood  fre- 
quently slept  in  the  same  bed  with  his  owner.  All 
these  periods  were  decidedly  hostile,  not  less  to  soci- 
ety than  to  the  Omnibus.  They  discouraged  all  uti- 
litarianism, as  slavish,  which  came  not  with  battle — 
they  kept  down  humanity — they  restrained  the  on- 
ward course  of  man,  and  bowed  his  neck  to  the  yoke 
of  the  oxen — they  fettered  civilization,  and  dammed 
up  all  the  generous  tendencies  of  society,  which,  in 
its  true  nature,  is  entirely  republican. 

There  is  yet  another  feature  of  this  era,  thus  indi- 
cated by  the  Omnibus.  It  does  not  merely  bring 
down  the  prince  from  his  high  station — his  pride  of 
place,  and  the  concentrated  selfishness  of  all  his  pur- 
poses. It  goes  yet  farther.  It  lifts  the  peasant  into 
hope !  It  does  not  merely  bring  the  peer  to  his 
level — it  elevates  him,  if  not  into  the  condition  of  the 
peer,  at  least,  into  an  arena  of  equal  contest  and  a 
fair  field,  in  which  the  peer  has  no  advantage.  There 
is  an  important,  an  imposing  truth,  in  this  small  par- 
ticular. It  carries  a  warning  to  the  titled — to  the 
insolent  dominator  of  ages — to  the  misbegotten  and 
misdirected  assumptions  of  class  and  caste — to  the 
few,  who  violating  all  the  legitimacies  of  nature,  yet 
assume  to  be  the  legitimates  of  earth.  We  convey 
this  warning  lesson,  this  solemn  truth,  in  a  single  sen- 
tence, when  we  ask,  how  can  the  chariot  of  the  peer 
presume  to  clash  with  the  Omnibus  of  the  people  ? 
How  can  the  slight  though  showy  vehicle,  with  its 
solitary  inmate,  stand  audaciously  in  the  highway, 
when  the  Omnibus  comes  whirling  along,  carrying 
twenty-four  sturdy  citizens  ?  The  thing  is  ridiculous — 
the  thought  is,  that  of  one,  foolish  with  his  own  con- 
ceit, and  maddened  as  those  for  ever  must  be,  whom 
God  desires  to  destroy. 
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Considered  morally  thus,  and  as  embodying  visibly 
to  the  eye  the  current  expression  of  the  popular 
thinking,  the  Omnibus  certainly  holds  forth  illustra- 
tions, abundantly  numerous  and  strong,  in  support 
of  these  opinions.  So  far,  then,  it  may  be  looked 
upon  with  favour,  and  we  give  it  our  passport.  It 
certainly  indicates  an  elevation  in  the  aim  of  man  in 
the  general,  though,  perhaps,  largely  subtracting  from 
all  his  individuality.  Great  men  will  seldom  ride  in 
the  Omnibus.  For  our  own  part,  we  never  think  to 
do  what  all  the  town  does,  and  the  person  solicitous 
of  his  own  stature  will  always  keep  clear  of  the  crowd. 
Levellism,  though  of  great  benefit  to  the  community, 
is  dangerous  to  the  man.  The  individual  is  lost  in  the 
species ;  and,  what,  in  his  estimation,  is  a  much  greater 
evil,  the  exceptions  which  make  him  the  individual, 
and  upon  which  he  so  much  prides  himself,  are  merged 
completely  in  the  mountainous  and  mixing  masses 
which  surround  him.  The  fine  features  have  no 
command,  no  eminence,  among  the  mob — the  fine 
shades  and  colours  soon  undergo  obscuration ;  and 
what  are  the  nice  properties  of  the  gentleman,  where 
Toms,  Dicks,  and  Harrys,  make  up  the  majority. 

We  see  yet  another  feature  of  the  moral  condition 
of  society,  brought  actively  forth  by  this  new  and 
levelling  quality  of  the  Omnibus.  And  here  our  ap- 
proval ends.  It  is  no  favourite  here.  The  principle 
of  thought,  which,  in  this  respect,  governs,  and  has 
led  to  its  existence,  is  highly  dangerous,  and  subver- 
sive of  sundry  of  those  fine  features  which  sometimes 
make  up  the  redeeming  and  apologetic  circumstances 
in  the  progress  of  a  tyranny — a  tyranny  such  as  that 
of  Augustus  Cassar — of  a  time  when  Omnibusses 
could  not  be.  The  Omnibus  shows  us  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  levellism  when  once  it  begins — that  it 
stops  at  nothing — that  it  recognizes  no  restraining 
agency — that  the  spirit  which  has  brought  it  into  being 
is  one  as  reckless  in  the  pursuit  of  the  one  social,  as 
the  olden  power  was  in  the  desire  for  the  other  selfish 
extreme.  And  this  is  the  evil  of  the  Omnibus.  It 
wants  discrimination.  It  is  without  taste.  It  takes 
up  riders  who  are  not  altogether  prepared  for  such  a 
mode  of  conveyance.  It  lifts  men  from  the  ground, 
who  have  not  yet  freed  their  shoes  from  the  mud. 
It  begets  a  passion  for  elevation,  which  has  infinitely 
the  start  of  any  general  preparation  for  such  ascent ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  beauty,  and  fine  enamel,  and 
rich  paint  of  the  popular  Omnibus,  does  not  last  long. 
How  should  any  man  dare  to  enjoy  that  which  is 
neat,  delicate,  and  clean,  without  first  having  care- 
fully made  himself  so  ?  Yet  such  is  the  teaching 
of  the  era  when  the  Omnibus  had  birth.  The  Omni- 
bus marks  such  an  era — it  is  the  sign,  indicative  of  a 
moral  phase  in  the  progress  of  the  nations. 

Are  you  sceptical?  Do  you  doubt?  Do  you, 
forsooth — bearing  a  high  thought,  and  a  nice  sense — 
do  you  hold  forth  denial  ?  Are  you  stubborn,  un- 
convinced? We  offer  you  no  vain  theory.  Our 
thought  asks  not  for  argument — it  needs  not  to  be 
written.  Look  for  yourself.  Go  forth  into  the  high- 
ways— go  into  the  halls  of  council  and  deliberation 

into  the  church,  the  forum,  the  senate.  Look  where 
you  will,  and  the  Omnibus  principle  is  for  ever  in  your 
eyes.  See  you  not  the  Court  of  Pie  Poudre  in  the 
Representative  Congress — the  great  hall — the  con- 
gregated wisdom  of  these  United,  but  discordant 
States  ?  Look  down,  as  we  have  looked,  upon  that 
motley  and  unmanageable  assembly.  They  are  the 
wise  men  of  your  nation.     They  speak  the  doom 


not  of  to-day,  not  of  to-morrow — not  of  a  state,  a 
city,  or  tribe.  They  speak  the  fate  of  a  people,  a 
countless  and  growing  people — of  an  empire,  of  a 
world — of  the  future — and,  possibly,  even  of  their 
species.  Yet  what  are  their  pretensions  so  to  speak? 
Look  and  answer.  The  Omnibus  principle  has  clearly 
presided  in  the  selection  of  many  among  them.  There 
is  one  half-besotted  creature  just  before  us — full  as  a 
beer-barrel — whose  head  has  surely  been  "  unkempt, 
uncombed,"  for  a  long  variety  of  seasons.  Such  a 
man  cannot  be  a  gentleman — such  a  man  cannot  be 
a  moralist — such  a  man  cannot  be  wise — for  clean- 
liness is  a  primary  constituent  of  morals,  wisdom,  and 
gentility.  For  what  quality,  then,  has  he  been  chosen 
to  a  station  of  so  much  responsibility?  You  see, 
too,  that  he  is  a  sot — half  drunk  even  now — and  at 
all  times  profanely  vulgar,  and  proverbially  stupid. 
He  rides  in  the  Omnibus — he  rides  with  the  people. 
Does  he  desire  Pat's  vote?  He  sees  the  brogan 
of  Pat  besmeared  with  mud,  and  he  resolutely  be- 
smears his  own.  He  beholds  Dick  Gossip  drunk, 
whose  vote  he  also  desires,  and  he  takes  care  to  be 
frequently  found  in  the  Omnibus  which  is  Dick's  fa- 
vourite.  He  goes  to  the  same  gin  shop,  and  thereby 
the  patriotism  of  the  twain  expands  inordinately — 
and  the  one,  in  process  of  time,  necessarily  becomes 
the  due  representative  of  the  other. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  government — in  the  art 
vilely  misnamed  that  of  politics — that  the  Omnibus 
is  the  dangerous  vehicle  of  levellism  and  vulgarity. 
There  are  some  paths  in  the  history  of  civilization 
and  society,  to  which  it  should  never  extend,  but 
which  it  nevertheless  presumes,  with  thundering  speed 
and  irreligious  uproar,  most  impudently  to  traverse. 
There  are  some  things,  some  pursuits,  some  principles 
and  performances,  essentially  aristocratic  in  their  very 
nature,  and  only  to  be  approached  with  clean  hands 
and  barefoot,  as  things  for  love,  for  reverence,  for 
worship.  Such  are  the  just  principles  of  truth  and 
wisdom,  to  be  educed  from  the  unselfish  natures  of 
high  and  worthy  men — men  who  should  be  beyond 
the  price  and  pay,  as  they  must  be  above  the  praise 
of  the  vulgar  and  the  unworthy.  Such  are  the  cha- 
rities and  offices  of  religion — such  are  the  gentle  joys 
and  pleasantries  of  the  happy  fireside  of  domestic  feli- 
city and  evening  resort — such  are  the  polite  and  fine 
arts — such  are  poetry,  music,  the  drama  and  the 
dance,  and  all  things  which  lighten  the  spirit  of  its 
weariness,  and  aim  to  win  us  back  to  the  pure  nature 
from  which  we  are  always  on  the  eve  of  departure. 

The  Omnibus  principle  should  have  no  control 
over  these  things.  We  recognize  its  existence  within 
a  given  and  limited  sphere  as  perfectly  legitimate.  It 
will  do  for  the  mere  utilitarian — for  the  bad  weather, 
— for  the  dusty  feet — for  the  vile  necessity.  But 
when  we  behold  it  carried  into  our  halls  of  council — 
our  theatres — when  we  see  the  tobacco  voided  in 
volumes  over  our  houses — when  we  perceive  the 
tradesman,  fresh  from  the  compting-house,  adjusting 
his  business,  and  talking  over  his  banking  concerns 
and  shipments,  while  the  play  is  in  progress,  to  the 
infinite  annoyance  of  all  around  him — when  we  see 
the  youth  keeping  his  hat  resolutely  stuck  to  his  head 
as  if  it  had  grown  there,  while  sitting  in  the  box  with 
ladies — rudely  encoring  or  hissing,  while  in  the  same 
situation — we  immediately  suspect  the  agency  of  that 
revolutionary  principle  in  morals  which  has  brought 
the  Omnibus  into  existence.  We  see,  at  once,  that 
some  have  availed  themselves  of  its  carriage,  to  pene- 
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trate  into  a  region  for  which  they  have  never  been 
prepared  by  the  refining  hands  of  education.  We  see, 
at  once,  the  levelling  disposition  which  knows  of  no 
distinction  whatsoever,  between  any'  of  the  concerns 
of  life : — which,  not  content  with  overthrowing  the 
artificial  aristocracies  of  government,  and  an  unequal 
system  of  laws,  is  solicitous  to  graduate  all  things,  of 
whatever  class  or  character,  by  the  same  narrow  stand- 
ard ;  and  which  speaks  of  the  sale  of  cattle  and  the 
fine  arts  in  the  same  breath — passing  rapidly,  without 
even  a  change  of  raiment,  not  to  speak  of  mood — 
from  the  roughest  exercises  of  trade  to  the  brilliant 
circles,  the  seductive  fascinations,  and  elaborate  deli- 
cacies of  that  sweet  company,  who  wait  upon  and 
receive  their  inspiration  from  the  muse. 

The  arts  are  not  for  the  vulgar.  To  enjoy  them, 
we  must  cease  to  be  so.  The  road  is  a  royal  one, 
indeed,  but  not  a  rapid  one,  by  which  we  must  attain 
their  mysteries.  To  comprehend  them  in  a  right  spirit, 
we  must  beware  of  the  levellism  of  the  Omnibus. 
They  must  be  approached  with  a  deference  little  short 
of  veneration.  To  appreciate,  one  must  study  them. 
He  must  go  through  a  long  apprenticeship,  and  secure 
to  himself  the  possession  of  a  large  body  of  fine 
thoughts — high  principles  and  purposes ;  a  noble  aim, 
a  gentle  spirit,  and  a  desire,  paramount  to  all  of  these, 
to  trace,  with  the  analysis  of  a  kindred  mind,  the 
soarings  of  that  daring  spirit,  which  has  stolen,  accor- 
ding to  ancient  fable,  its  fire  from  the  sun,  while 
looking,  with  audacious  gaze,  undazzled  and  un- 
daunted, upon  its  destroying  and  ireful  glances. — 
Why  does  not  the  drama  succeed  in  England  and 
America?  The  answer  is  obvious — the  Omnibus 
principle  guides  and  governs  all  our  institutions — 
(the  institutions  of  one  not  less  than  of  the  other — 
for  with  the  same  religion  and  language,  and  a  com- 
mon origin,  it  is  all  fiddlestick  to  speak  of  England 
and  America  as  of  distinct  and  differing  nations) — 
and  such  a  principle  is  too  levelling  for  all  the  fine 
arts,  which,  in  their  very  nature,  signified  plainly 
enough  in  their  designation,  are  delicate  and  aristo- 
cratic. The  Omnibus  may  promote  the  living  toge- 
ther in  communities,  but  it  is  not  more  a  school  for 
society  than  it  is  for  civilization.  It  tolerates  soiled 
boots,  foul  language — spirits  careless  whom  they  an- 
noy, and  utterly  indifferent  to  all  things,  unless  they 
come  coupled  with  some  miserable  and  miserly  maxim, 
taught  and  treasured  up  carefully  from  boyhood,  in 
the  leaves  of  Poor  Richard.  Benjamin  Franklin  had 
no  little  hand  in  the  establishment  of  the  Omnibus. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  In  all  that  we  have 
said,  we  have  meant  nothing  disrespectful — we  have 
intended  no  sneer,  no  sarcasm,  in  reference  to  any 
one  of  the  several  occupations  referred  to.  We 
would  only  insist  that  they  be  kept  apart  from  one 
another — that,  as  there  is  no  necessary,  no  proper 
connection  between  them,  we  should  suffer  no  prac- 
tices to  prevail,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing them  together,  to  the  common  annoyance.  The 
enlightened  mind  will  readily  understand  us — the 
unprejudiced  will  strive  to  do  so.  The  merchant, 
the  retailer,  the  mechanic,  the  labourer,  the  lawyer, 
and  the  doctor,  may  be  all  very  good,  and  are  all 
necessary,  in  their  several  places.  We  only  insist, 
that,  meeting  together  for  a  common  object,  they 
should  always  "  sink  the  shop."  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  concerns  of  the  'Change  or  Market  Place, 
should  be  carried  for  adjustment  into  a  temple  con- 
secrated to  the  muses,  the  arts,  literature,  education, 


and  all  those  more  elevated  occupations  of  our  nature 
which  are  not  only  essentially  foreign  to  the  offices 
of  trade,  but  entirely,  in  their  design  and  exercise,  un- 
selfish and  intended  for  mankind.  This  exhortation 
is  more  particularly  necessary  during  the  progress  of 
the  Omnibus.  The  Omnibus  marks  that  period  in 
human  economy  when  the  barriers  are  to  be  over- 
thrown— when  the  gross  deference  to  authority 
must  be  done  away  with — when  all  men  may  stand 
upon  the  same  level,  and  look  fearlessly  and  freely 
upon  one  another  : — -and  when,  gradually  rising  from 
the  wallow,  the  Plebeian  shall  be  the  father  of  a  race, 
strong  in  freedom  as  in  intellect,  superior  to  circum- 
stance, and  moulding  the  passing  hour  according  to 
the  dictates  of  that  caprice,  which  has  thought  proper 
to  employ  the  Omnibus. 

Our  prayer  is,  that  something  may  be  spared,  in 
this  general  overthrow,  to  the  spirit  which  was  great 
and  glorious  in  the  history  of  the  past.  If  we  cast 
down  the  idols  of  ancient  superstition,  let  us  not  de- 
stroy, with  headlong  stupidity,  the  proud  temples,  the 
high  columns,  and  the  vaulted  grandeur,  of  its  dwell- 
ings and  its  worship.  If  we  deny  the  faith,  let  us,  at 
least,  preserve  the  memorials  which  are  true  to  taste, 
and  emblematic  of  a  soaring  aim,  which  moved, 
though  in  error,  in  majesty  and  grandeur,  little  short 
of  supernatural.  Conquer  the  Lucifer,  and  bind  him 
down  if  you  will,  but  deface  not  the  sublime  sadness, 
the  imperial  loveliness — lovely  even  in  overthrow  and 
ruin — of  his  once  angelic  face,  and  symmetric  ma- 
jesty of  proportion.  Spare  that  which  time  would 
spare.  If  he  left  the  pyramids,  let  us  not  destroy 
them.  Let  us  discriminate,  with  keen  eyes,  in  our 
forward  progress,  between  the  merely  useful,  the  un- 
avoidably necessary,  and  that  grace,  drapery,  and 
polish,  which  make  society  not  less  beautiful  than 
useful — not  less  fascinating  than  necessary — not  less 
the  handmaid  of  choice  spirits,  generous  sentiments, 
and  soaring  fancies,  than  the  housewife  who  makes 
up  the  beds  and  airs  all  the  chambers.  Trie  era  of 
the  Omnibus  is  one  that  goes  onward — in  vulgar 
parlance,  that  "  goes  ahead." — It  stops  not  for  medi- 
tation. It  is  the  era  of  revolution,  of  that  love  of 
continued  change  which  results  from  the  delirium  of 
unaccustomed  license.  It  is  the  strongest  reason  for 
preventing  it  from  getting  too  far  in  the  advance,  that 
its  course  is  never  backward.  Its  life  is  in  action 
and  not  in  thought.  The  politic  mind  must  watch 
to  arrest  its  progress.  It  will  need  no  propulsion. 
The  impetus  once  given,  it  has  nothing  of  retrograde 
in  any  one  of  its  thousand  tendencies.  Let  it  not 
crush  all  things  in  its  passage,  burying  itself  in  the 
ruins  of  its  own  making.  Such  must  be  its  history, 
if  not  carefully  controlled.  Let  the  wise — let  the 
strong — let  those  who  ride  often  in  the  Omnibus — 
look  well  to  its  management.  Let  them  be  particu- 
cularly  chary  in  their  choice  of  drivers.  One  weak 
head — one  unsteady  hand — one  hasty  feeling  or  fear, 
or  folly,  of  any  sort — and  the  vehicle  is  upon  their 
heads.  It  is  not  the  gig,  nor  the  chair — the  sulky  nor 
the  buggy  now.  Of  old,  the  ruin  of  the  vehicle  did  little 
harm — so  far  as  the  community  was  concerned — as 
it  held  but  its  single  occupant.  What  now  must  be 
the  crash — how  wide  the  injury — how  numerous  the 
sufferers — when  the  Omnibus  is  the  vehicle — when 
the  people  are  the  occupants,  and  the  driver  is  one, 
elevated  in  a  moment  of  madness  and  presumption, 
and  having  a  power  of  mischief,  the  effects  of  which 
may  enure  to  ages  yet  unborn. 
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WOMAN. 


BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF   "ELLEN   CAMPBELL, 


'  Earth  has  no  sorrows  that  Heaven  cannot  cure.' 


It  was  gray  twilight's  hour — a  winter  eve 

With  its  sweet  gathering  of  kind,  loving  hearts, 

Was  gently  drawing  nigh.     The  sinking  sun 

Tinged,  with  his  last  bright  glow,  the  clear  blue  heavens, 

Where  the  pale  moon,  timid,  alone  came  forth. 

In  quiet  musing,  gazing  on  that  sky, 

With  eyes  that  saw  not  the  departing  sun, 

Or  faintly  beaming  star,  or  silv,ery  moon, 

Unconscious  of  all  change,  they  sat  apart — 

He  with  the  proud,  stern  form  of  manhood's  years, 

And  brow  of  lofty  thought,  and  by  his  side, 

A  gentle  girl,  in  whose  pure,  guileless  face, 

Youth,  loveliness,  and  woman's  truth  were  seen. 

He  gazed  on  that  fair  being,  queenly  bright 

In  the  soft  moonbeam's  ray,  and  bending  low, 

Whispered  in  earnest  tones  with  passion  fraught, 

Of  the  gay  visions  that  had  crossed  his  path, 

Since  they  first  met,  shedding  a  radiance 

O'er  this  lower  world,  a  charm,  a  hidden  spell, 

Making  it  new  and  beautiful  to  him, 

And  wondrous  fair — he  mourned  his  lonely  lot, 

Uncheered  by  woman's  smile  or  tender  love — 

Besought  her  pity — longed  to  prove  a  guide, 

A  shield  to  shelter  her  from  earthly  storms. 

She  listened  to  the  voice,  that  on  her  ear 

As  sweetest  music  fell — those  winning  words 

The  fountains  of  her  inmost  soul  had  stirred. 

She  raised  her  eye,  and  for  a  moment  sought 

To  read  the  secret  heart  of  him  who  spake — 

Sincerity  and  truth  were  on  his  brow, 

And  love,  deep,  ardent  love,  beamed  in  the  glance 

That  fondly  met  her  own — oh  !  could  she  doubt 

The  fervour  of  that  look?  A  few  more  hours, 

And  they  must  part — perhaps  to  meet  no  more. 

He  took  her  gentle  hand  and  strove  to  win 

Some  token  of  her  love,  a  hope  to  cheer 

Through  lonely  absent  days — the  hand  he  held 

Trembled  beneath  his  touch— a  burning  flush 

Stole  o'er  her  cheek  and  brow,  and  with  sad  tears 

Her  beaming  eye  grew  dim,  and  deathless  trust, 

And  woman's  tenderness  were  mirrored  there. 

He  read  the  language  of  that  speaking  face, 

And  knew  her  heart — her  changeless  faith  were  won. 

Within  a  lofty  hall,  where  bright  lamps  shed 
A  starry  radiance  down,  sat  that  fair  girl. 
Kind  friends  were  round  her,  loving  voices  blent 
In  sweetest  harmony  to  greet  her  ear, 
Unheard,  unnoticed,  e'en  their  presence  seemed 
Forgotten  in  that  hour  of  blissful  hope. 
O  could  it  be?  A  few  short  moments  more, 
And  they  would  meet — she,  and  the  true,  the  loved! 
Long  months  had  flown  since  that  sad  parting  hour, 
Yet  had  his  voice,  like  some  sweet  olden  strain 
Once  heard  and  treasured  deep  in  memory's  cell, 
Lingered  around  her  steps  and  in  her  soul, 
Its  secret  music  made,  till  she  had  pined 
To  catch  but  one  more  tone— one  little  word 
To  still  the  yearning  of  her  fainting  heart. 
As  sunlight  to  her  path  his  love  had  been, 
Had  mingled  with  her  daily  thought  and  act, 
Till  woven  with  her  very  life  it  grew. 
She  spake  not  of  him,  breathed  not  e'en  his  name, 
Save,  when  at  evening  hour,  in  lonely  prayer, 
She  sought  for  blessings  on  that  absent  friend, 
God's  richest,  purest  gifts  for  one  so  dear. 
They  soon  would  meet — how  did  her  fond  heart  bow 
Beneath  the  power  of  that  o'erwhelming  thought — 
Sinking,  oppressed  with  feeling's  mighty  sway! 
She  listened  for  that  well  remembered  tread, 


And  feared  yet  longed  to  catch  its  distant  sound. 

They  met — he  stood  before  her — once  again 

The  voice,  that  haunted  her  in  memory's  dream, 

Fell  in  familiar  accents  on  her  ear — 

But  oh  !  the  music  of  its  tone  was  gone! 

She  gazed  upon  that  brow,  unchanged  by  years, 

Yet  changed  to  her — the  light  of  truth  had  fled  ! 

It  told  not  now  the  passing  thought  within, 

Clouded  by  worldly  care,  calm,  proud  and  cold. 

His  words  were  few  and  measured,  courteous,  bland — 

The  past  seemed  all  forgotten— once,  yes,  once, 

He  lightly  spoke  of  scenes  of  other  days! 

That  gay,  that  careless  jest — it  pierced  her  heart ! 

He  saw  the  shadow  gather  o'er  her  face. 

Her  pale  lip  tremble,  and  within  his  breast, 

Conscience  awoke  and  whispered  of  her  wrong. 

'Twas  but  a  moment — and  he  quickly  turned 

To  brighter  faces  and  to  beauty's  smiles, 

Scorning  the  love  he  once  had  held  so  dear, 

Wishing  that  woman  were  less  prone  to  trust, 

And  sooner  to  forget. 

The  silent  hush  of  midnight's  solemn  hour 
Rested  unbroken  on  the  haunts  of  men. 
Within  a  quiet  chamber,  glimmering  low, 
A  dim  lamp  shed  its  solitary  rays. 
There,  with  no  eye  save  His,  who  slumbers  not, 
To  mark  her  spirit's  agony  and  strife, 
Sat  that  faint,  stricken  one,  calm,  motionless. 
Cold  drops  of  anguish  were  upon  her  brow, 
Pallid  and  wan,  and  her  slight,  fragile  frame 
Trembled  beneath  that  dreadful  weight  of  woe. 
She  had  lived  years,  long  years,  in  that  dark  hour ! 
She  knew  she  was  forsaken — that  her  love, 
Deep,  passionate,  enduring — as  a  chain, 
Binding  her  every  hope,  and  joy  and  thought, 
Round  one,  she  deemed  the  noblest  and  the  best, 
Was  lightly  thrown  aside — wasted,  unprized  ! 
What  cared  he  now,  that  in  her  secret  soul 
His  image  had  been  placed — that  earnest  prayer, 
From  her  heart's  lowly  shrine,  had  followed  him, 
To  shield  though  absent  far  his  wandering  steps  ? 
He  had  forgotten  her — oh!  bitter  thought! 
A  sudden  light  broke  in  upon  her  mind — 
Her  spirit  turned  to  One  who  ne'er  forsakes, 
And  with  a  gush  of  gentle,  soothing  tears, 
She  knelt  and  prayed — that  he  might  be  forgiven! — 

Father,  forgive! 
Still  on  his  head  thy  choicest  blessings  shower, 
Still  be  it  Thine  his  distant  path  to  cheer, 
And  from  his  heart,  the  anguish  of  this  hour, 
Turn  Thou  away; — hear,  Father,  hear, 

Blest  may  he  live  ! 

0  Son  of  God! 

Thou  who  didst  drink  of  man's  dark  cup  of  grief, 
Forsaken  and  alone,  Thou  seest  my  heart — 
Heal  Thou  its  wanderings,  kindly  bring  relief, 
Thy  hand  alone  can  peace  and  hope  impart, 
Now  strength  afford ! 

1  look  to  Thee : 

Thy  love  as  healing  balm  in  mercy  pour  ! 
My  spirit  faints  beneath  thy  chastening  rod, — 
Bind  up  its  wounds  and  bid  it  roam  no  more, 
Call  my  affections  back  to  Thee,  my  God, 
Redeemer,  save ! 

That  prayer  was  heard  in  heaven — a  holy  calm 
Stole  o'er  her  wounded  heart,  and  on  her  brow, 
The  peace  of  God  in  radiant  brightness  shone.  C. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

"  God  of  heaven  !  Thou  who  reignest  beyond  the  blue 
skies,  who  measurest  the  waters  in  thy  hand,  and 
weighest  the  earth  as  in  a   balance;  before  whose 
throne  angels  bow  the  knee,  and  at  whose  bidding 
countless   worlds   move  in  their   unvarying   course. 
Heavenly  Father,  wilt  thou  listen  to  the  prayer  of  a 
suppliant  child  of  earth?    Wilt  thou  hear  the  petition 
of  his  heart  and  grant  an  answer  of  peace  ?    I  thank 
thee,  O  Lord,  for  the  blessings  which  I  have  received 
from  thine  Almighty  hand ;  for  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion which  have  been  opened  to  me;  for  the  power  to 
appreciate,  the  talent  to  acquire  knowledge.     I  thank 
thee  for  health  and  friends,  and  for  the  earthly  goods 
which  I  have  ever  enjoyed.     But  more,  my  Father, 
do  I  thank  thee  for  the  knowledge  of  Thyself  to 
which  thou  hast  opened  my  heart;  that  in  my  youth, 
I  have  been  enabled  to  choose  the  better  part;  that 
while  so  many  others  never  hear  thy  precious  words, 
or  hearing  heed  them  not,  I   have  been  taught  to 
know  and  serve  thee.     My  Saviour  and  my  God!  I 
kneel  before  thee  a  suppliant  for  a  continuation  of  thy 
mercies.     I  beseech  thee  to  be  with  me  during  the 
duties  of  the  morrow.     Go  with  me  to  thy  house, 
and  grant  that  my  lips  may  utter  no  vow  which  my 
heart  does  not  sanction.     And  O  grant  that  I  may 
fulfil  the  mission  to  which  I  am  called,  humbly,  faith- 
fully; having  no  wish  but  thy  glory,  no  thought  but 
the  advancement  of  thy  cause;  that  as  a  minister 
of  thy  Gospel,  a  disciple  of  thy  blessed  Son,  I  may 
never  be  found  sleeping  at  my  post,  but  be  ever 
watchful  to  bring  to  thee  the  souls  committed  to  my 
keeping.     Bless,  I  beseech  thee,  all   those  among 
whom  my  lot  in  life  is  for  the  future  cast.     May 
their  pastor  never  preach  in  vain,  but  let  his  words 
fall  upon  their  hearts  and  awaken  within  them  the 
faith  that  dies  not,  the  hope  whose  anchor  is  in  hea- 
ven.    Father,   my   prayer  is  before  thee,  hear   it,  I 
beseech  thee,  and  if  it  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight, 
grant  it.     But  if  thine  all-seeing  wisdom  beholdeth 
therein  aught  of  evil,  and  in  mercy  withholdeth   the 
seeming  good  for  which  I  pray,  then,  I  beseech  thee, 
teach  my  heart  to  trust  in  thee,  and  in  humility  to 
say,  '  Thy  will  be  done.'  " 

Such  was,  in  substance,  the  prayer  of  Frederick 
Stanley,  the  evening  preceding  the  day  which  was  to 
witness  his  ordination  as  a  minister  over  the  parish 

of .     He  had  just  completed  his  studies  and  his 

twenty  second  year.  Though  so  young,  report  spoke 
of  him  as  one  possessing  abilities  of  a  superior  order. 
His  course  as  a  collegiate  had  been  one  of  honour  to 
himself  and  credit  to  his  teachers,  who  saw  him  de- 
part from  the  seat  of  learning  with  many  prophecies 
of  celebrity  for  his  future  life.  Immediately  upon  the 
completion  of  his  studies,  he  was  invited  to  preach 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  over  the  American 
church  at  Montreal,  then  without  any  settled  minister; 
the  venerable  man  who  had  for  several  years  filled 
that  officej  having  just  before  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers.  Frederick  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
preached  his  first  sermon  to  an  almost  breathless 
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audience.  He  seemed  inspired  by  the  mighty  subject 
upon  which  he  spoke — the  love  of  God.  He  told 
how  that  love  had  been  manifested  since  first  order 
was  wrought  from  chaos ;  how  the  world  had  been 
filled  with  all  that  could  delight  the  eye  and  gladden 
the  heart ;  how  man  having  been  created  and  gifted 
beyond  all  living  creatures,  with  a  heavenly  Father's 
best  gift  reason,  all  else  was  made  subservient  to  his 
will ;  how  it  had  been  his  glorious  privilege  in  olden 
time  to  see  his  Maker  face  to  face.  How  by  sin  he 
had  forfeited  that  privilege  and  awakened  the  judg- 
ment of  a  just  God,  who  punished  the  offenders,  yet 
withdrew  not  his  love,  but  sent  his  only  Son  to  "'be  a 
ransom  for  the  sins  of  his  earthly  children.  Then 
he  dwelt  upon  the  life  of  that  pure  and  spotless  being, 
thus  sent  to  die  that  we  might  live.  His  tall  form 
slightly  bent  over  the  desk,  his  dark  piercing  eye 
softened  by  the  thoughts  awakened  by  his  subject,  his 
youthful  face  paled  by  sleepless  nights  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Him  of  whom  he  preached,  he  rivetted  the 
attention  of  all  who  heard  him.  Amid  that  vast 
concourse  of  human  beings  not  one  heart  but  was 
melted  by  his  earnest  appeal,  not  an  eye  undimmed 
by  the  tear  of  awakened  thoughts'  and  feelings,  in 
some  cases  unknown  till  that  hour. 

A  short  time  after,  Frederick  received  an  unani- 
mous  call  to   become   the  pastor  of  church, 

which  he  unhesitatingly  accepted,  and  a  day  was 
immediately  chosen  for  his  ordination.  It  was  the 
evening  preceding  this  day  to  which  I  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  my  readers,  in  the  commencement 
of  this  chapter. 

Frederick  arose  from  the  floor  upon  which  he  had 
kneeled  in  prayer,  and  seating  himself  beside  a  table 
on  which  a  light  was  burning,  he  commenced  read- 
ing. Time  flew  by  unheeded,  and  the  twelfth  hour 
of  the  night  found  him  still  with  the  much  prized 
volume  before  him.  So  entirely  was  his  mind  occu- 
pied with  the  truths  contained  therein,  that  he  heeded 
not  the  opening  of  the  door  nor  the  entrance  of  a 
person  within  his  study.  With  a  gentle,  noiseless 
step,  the  intruder  approached  the  table.  She  was  a 
lady  scarcely  past  the  prime  of  life,  bearing  the  traces 
of  great  beauty  upon  a  face  and  form  of  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  student.  It  was  his  mother.  She 
advanced  toward  him,  and  putting  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  said : 

"  My  son,  this  should  not  be !  Mind  and  body 
require  rest,  and  failing  it,  they  lose  their  energy  and 
become  prematurely  old.  These  midnight  vigils 
waste  your  health,  they  have  already  robbed  your 
cheek  of  the  glow  which  belongs  to  youth,  and  given 
to  your  eye  a  brilliancy  that  speaks  too  strongly  of 
excitement.  You  have  much  to  go  through  to-mor- 
row, and  should,  hours  since,  have  sought  your  bed 
to  gain  strength  for  the  task.  Go  now,  my  son  ;  ere 
I  retire,  let  me  know  that  you  are  at  rest  for  the 
night." 

"  I  will,  mother,  shortly,  but  not  quite  yet.  Mother, 
it  is  a  great  work  which  I  am  about  to  undertake.  I 
never  thought  of  it  so  much  as  now,  and  yet  I  have 
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scarcely  any  fear.  I  feel  as  if  selected  by  Providence 
as  an  instrument  to  bring  about  much  good.  Why 
is  it,  mother,  that  I  have  so  little  fear  ?" 

"  Frederick,  have  you  prayed  for  God's  blessing 
upon  your  efforts?  O  my  son,  be  not  too  self-con- 
fident !  You  will  find  the  situation  in  which  you  are 
about  to  enter,  one  of  many  trials  and  mortifications. 
You  will  undoubtedly  have  many  friends,  who  will 
appreciate  and  love  you,  but  you  will  also  have  ene- 
mies, who  will  be  ever  on  the  watch,  ready  to  note 
the  slightest  dereliction  from  the  narrow  path  in 
which  you  will  be  expected  to  walk ;  and  the  common 
failings  of  humanity,  that  in  others  would  scarcely 
excite  censure,  will,  in  you,  be  deemed  crimes  of  the 
darkest  dye.  The  listless  and  the  cold  will  accuse 
you  of  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  or  at  best,  of  being 
zealous  over  much,  while  the  bigoted  and  unyielding 
will  pronounce  you  lukewarm,  an  unprofitable  servant 
of  the  vineyard,  one,  who  for  selfish  and  interested 
moires,  glosses  over  the  sins  of  his  people.  Such 
will  be  some  of  the  trials  that  you  will  have  to  en- 
counter, and  more  than  this,  the  taunts  and  sneers 
of  some — " 

"  Let  them  sneer  e'en  as  they  will,  I  shall  not 
know  it,  and  conscious  of  performing  my  duty,  I 
shall  not  only  pass  scatheless  through  the  ordeal,  but 
at  length  win  my  enemies  to  acknowledge  that  my 
actions  are  governed  by  higher  motives  than  the 
desire  for  praise  or  worldly  advantage." 

"  Build  not  upon  that.  There  are  beings,  whose 
conceptions  are  so  gross  and  sordid,  that  to  them 
the  most  exalted  virtue  will  appear  but  as  a  mark  to 
veil  some  hidden  wickedness,  and  religion,  charity, 
love,  but  cloaks,  beneath  which  the  sinner  may  win 
his  ends-  unsuspectedly.  To  such,  the  disinterested, 
conscientious  discharge  of  your  duties  will  be  but 
incentives  to  arouse  their  suspicion.  Nor  think  to 
dwell  in  ignorance  of  the  accusations  of  your  enemies, 
the  tales  of  scandal  propagated  to  your  disadvantage ; 
such  ignorance  would  indeed  be  bliss.  There  will 
ever  be  officious  friends  enough  to  repeat  the  proofs 
of  your  declining  popularity.  They  will  come  with 
'  timely  warnings'  and  bid  you  beware  of  this,  or 
that  one  who  has  been  heard  to  make  remarks  which 
bespeak  him  not  your  friend.  I  doubt  not  that 
sometimes  the  motives  may  be  pure,  which  prompt 
the  caution  and  advice ;  but  believe  me,  it  will  be 
oftener  the  fruits  of  a  petty  malice,  or  a  weak  curiosity 
to  see  '  how  the  young  pastor  will  bear  censure,  whe- 
ther his  religion  make  him  invulnerable  to  blame.' " 

"  Mother,  your  picture  is  darkly  coloured,  but  it 
gives  me  no  fear.  I  have  had  but  little  experience, 
but  slender  opportunities  of  judging,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  human  nature  cannot  be  so  black  as  you 
describe  it.  Pope  tells  us  that  '  The  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man,'  and  I  have  read  somewhere  else, 
I  forget  now  where,  that  '  The  best  test  whereby  to 
judge  of  others  is  our  own  hearts :'  I  think  that  my 
heart  is  not  so  utterly  vile  as  you  tell  me  some  are." 

"  The  opinion  of  a  poet  and  an  enthusiast.  Do 
you  suppose  there  is  aught  in  common  between  the 
blessed  martyr,  who  suffers  persecution,  death,  for 
conscience  sake,  and  the  base  reviler  of  God's  word, 
whose  life  is  a  continued  series  of  guilt  and  blas- 
phemy? It  is  a  false  theory.  We  cannot  form  an 
accurate  judgment  of  the  hearts  of  others  by  our  own. 
You  might  as  well  say  that  because  you  would  not 
commit  murder,  the  crime  has  never  been  perpetrated. 
You  would  not  lie,  nor  steal,  nor  oppress  the  poor, 


nor  break  your  mother's  heart  by  ingratitude — do  you 
therefore  think  such  things  unknown?" 

"  My  dear  mother,  why  is  it  that  you  seek  to  damp 
my  energies,  to  make  me  shrink  from  my  prescribed 
duties  ?  But  that  cannot  be,  I  have  no  fear.  I  feel 
that  in  the  cause  which  I  have  espoused,  I  can  bear 
any  trial,  however  severe.  I  would  not  shrink  from 
persecution,  but  gladly  suffer  all  that  the  most  vin- 
dictive could  impose  upon  me  for  my  Saviour's  sake, 
deeming  it  glory,  and  rejoicing  that  I  am  accounted 
worthy  to  suffer  for  his  sake." 

"  Frederick,  I  say  again,  be  not  too  self-confident. 
I  do  not  wish  to  damp  your  energies,  but  I  would 
warn  you  of  the  obstacles  which  you  will  assuredly 
find  in  your  path,  and  bid  you  seek  for  strength  to 
overcome  them,  whence  it  only  can  be  obtained. 
Of  one  thing  more  must  I  warn  you.  You  are  now 
very  popular  with  the  people  among  whom  your  life 
in  future  must  be  passed.  They  hang  upon  your 
words  as  though  to  hear  were  to  be  saved;  they  fol- 
low you  with  blessings.  You  are  the  idol  of  the 
day,  your  praises  the  subject  of  conversation.  All  : 
are  ready  to  open  their  houses  and  their  hearts  to 
you.  This  cannot  last.  Tumultuous  passions  of 
whatever  nature,  ever  produce  a  reaction,  as  the  tides 
ebb  and  flow,  so  the  human  heart  now  bursting  with 
thronging  emotions,  not  long  hence  will  shrink  into 
coldness  or  indifference.  Prepare  yourself  then  for 
this  change.  You  are  inexperienced ;  you  know  but 
little  of  the  world ;  you  have  not  yet  learned  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  smile  of  friendship  and  that 
of  deceit  or  mockery.  Your  heart  is  filled  with  high 
and  glorious  resolves,  not  a  doubt  of  success  in  your 
endeavours,  not  a  fear  shadows  it.  Falsehood  has 
not  yet  taught  you — the  falsehood  of  those  in  whom 
you  trusted — to  suspect  her  presence  beneath  the 
semblance  of  affection.  All  this  must  be  the  work 
of  time.  I  warn  you  that  it  will  be,  and  I  beg  that 
you  will  prepare  yourself  for  its  coming,  that  when 
disappointment  does  come,  when  you  see  the  hopes 
which  you  have  garnered  up  stricken  to  the  earth, 
when  you  see  those  to  whom  you  looked  for  help 
and  support  to  forward  the  great  cause  to  which 
your  soul  is  wedded,  to  be  with  you  in  this  world,  and 
finally  appear  with  you  when  time  shall  have  passed 
away,  to  bear  testimony  that  the  seed  you  have  sown 
has  ripened  and  brought  forth  fruit ;  when  you  see 
these,  one  by  one  fall  from  you,  that  you  may  have 
strength  to  bear  the  blow  and  to  continue  steadfastly 
in  the  path  which  duty  points  out.  For  this,  I  be- 
seech you,  pray  to  Him  who  has  power  to  grant  the 
prayer." 

"  Mother,  I  have  prayed  for  strength  to  endure 
whatever  disappointments  wherewith  it  may  be  God's 
will  to  afflict  me.  I  have  prayed  for  his  blessing 
upon  my  labours,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  not  prayed 
in  vain.  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  I  feel  an  assur- 
ance at  my  heart,  that  I  shall  be  the  means  of  effect- 
ing much  lasting  good.  You  have  been  present  when 
I  have  preached,  you  have  seen  my  congregation 
yield  a  silent,  almost  breathless  attention  to  my  words. 
Surely  they  were  not  uttered  in  vain." 

"  God  grant  it !  But  I  have  so  often  seen  the 
most  vivid  impressions,  the  warmest,  holiest  feelings, 
melt  before  the  attractions  of  the  world.  The  heart 
pines  for  variety,  especially  while  young,  and  he,  who 
to-day  is  perhaps  found  kneeling  at  the  altar  of  his 
God  with  chastened  thoughts  and  aspirations  wholly 
untainted  by  earth,  may  to-morrow  be  seen  basking 
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in  the  world's  glare,  lavishing  the  love  which  he  had  their  own  creating,  they  bestow  their  love  and  friend- 
imagined  all  given  to  his  Creator,  upon  a  child  of  ship  upon  the  offsprings  of  their  imaginations,  and 
earth,  a  being  like  himself,  of  mingled  good  and  evil,  thus  for  awhile  escape  their  allotted  portion  of  disap- 
And,  my  son,  believe  me,  I  do  not  wish  needlessly  pointment,  but  it  comes  at  last,  and  faith  betrayed 
to  give  you  pain,  or  to  underrate  your  talents  as  an  and  confidence  abused,  crush  beneath  their  weight 
orator,  nor  your  capabilities  as  a  minister,  when  I  the  heart  unprepared  for  their  approach,  or  turning 
tell  you  that  the  love  of  novelty,  the  craving  after  its  sweets  to  gall,  teach  it  to  doubt,  mistrust,  and 
variety  has  much  to  do  with  the  popularity  you  have  hate.  O  it  is  a  pity  that  the  generous  current  of  con- 
so  speedily  acquired."  fidence  must  be  turned  from  amid  the  flowers  through 
"  Your  teachings,  my  mother,  are  at  least  well  which  it  delights  to  wind,  to  thread  its  troubled  wa- 
calculated  to  erase  any  feelings  of  self-love  or  vanity  ters  amid  the  thorns  and  brambles  with  which  a  cold 
that  I  may  have  nourished.  Believe  me,  I  am  grate-  world  impedes  its  course.  My  son!  my  son!  how 
ful  for  the  love  that  prompts  them,  and  I  will  study  have  I  watched  your  career,  hitherto  so  bright,  so 
more  closely  my  own  heart  and  endeavour  to  uproot  unstained  by  sin  or  folly;  how  have  I  noted  with 
from  it  all  but  the  one  principle  which  it  is  my  wish  such  feelings  as  only  a  mother  can  know,  the  disin- 
should  govern  my  life — love  to  my  Creator  and  my  terested  noble  qualities  of  your  nature,  nursing  into 


fellow  beings." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  child  !  That  is  the  lesson 
that  I  would  inculcate.  And  above  all,  be  not  too 
sanguine  of  success  in  the  fulfilment  of  your  mission. 
Remember  also,  that  great  enthusiasm  is  too  apt  to 
degenerate  into  fanaticism,  or  assuming  a  milder,  but 
no  less  pernicious  character,  to  waste  the  energies 
of  the  soul  in  wild  dreams  and  visionary  theories.     I 


bloom  the  fair  buds  of  which  even  in  childhood  you 
gave  promise.  My  only  child,  my  first,  my  last,  en- 
deared to  me,  not  only  by  the  undying  claims  of  na- 
ture, but  by  thy  resemblance  to  the  companion,  the 
husband  of  my  youth,  so  loved,  so  early  lost.  What 
would  I  not  suffer  to.  save  thee  from  the  troubles 
which  I  foresee  will  be  thy  lot !  But  it  may  not  be. 
It  is  ordered,  and   wisely,  I   know,  that   the  heart 


CHAPTER    II. 


will  leave  you  now,  Frederick,  hoping  that  my  cau-  shall  be  purified  by  trials,  that  by  experience  only,  it 

tion  and  advice  have  not  been  uttered  in  vain.    Seek  shall  learn  to  doubt  its  own  strength,  and  taught  by 

your  pillow  immediately  and   endeavour  by  sleep  to  sorrows  that  its  feelings  and  impulses  are  but  wasted 

recruit  your  frame,  which  is  now  bowed  by  weariness,  upon  things  of  earth,  place  them  at  length  where  only 

Promise  me  that  you  will  retire."  they  can  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  peace.     I  will  go, 

"  I  will,  mother,  for  indeed  I  feel  the  want  of  rest."  my  son,  and  witness  the  ceremony  which  must  form 

an  era  in  thy  life,  from  which  the  future,  whether  for 

good  or  evil  must  date." 

"Well,  my  son,"  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  the  morning  *                  *                  *                  * 

of  the  day  appointed  for  Frederick's  ordination,  "  you  Another  day  had  passed,  and  evening  had  again 

look  better  this  morning.     Did  you  sleep  well  ?   Yet  drawn  her  dark  curtain  over  the  face  of  earth.  Again 

I  need  scarcely  ask  it,  I  have  not  seen  so  fine  a  the  moon,  fair  queen  of  night,  like  a  veiled  beauty, 

colour  in  your  cheek  for  many  years,  not  since  I  held  smiled  through  the  fleecy  clouds  that  partly  obscured 

you  a  child  upon  my  knee.     You  slept  well?"  and  yet  increased  her  charms,  and  the  diamond-like 

"  Not  for  one  moment  during  the  last  four-and-  stars,  one  by  one,  peeped  forth  from  the  deep  blue 

twenty  hours.     Nor  have  I  felt  the  least  inclination  of  heaven,  adding  their  brilliancy  to   enhance  the 

for  sleep;  I  went  to  bed  last  night,  because  I  pro-  beauty  of  the  fair  scene,  upon  which  the  young  pastor 

mised  you  that   I  would,  but  the  anticipated  scenes  so  intently  gazed.  His  was  a  heart  to  feel  and  appre- 

of  to-day  kept  my  eyes  unsealed."  ciate  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Creator's  hand. 

"  That  was  not  right,  but  it  cannot  now  be  reme-  m  ,    ,    ,        ,                               ,  ~  ,  „ 

,.    ,       ,T            .                       ,1,11               t  i  "  To  look  through  nature  up  to  nature  s  bod. 
died.     Nature  has  put  on  her  holiday  dress  and  her 

sweetest  smiles  to  cheer  you  through  the  duties  of  the  He  was  sitting  beside  an  open  window,  and  alone. 

day.     Take  your  breakfast,  Frederick,  for  it  is  late,  The  room  was  dark,  save  where  the  moonbeams, 

and  I  would  not  detain  you  one  moment  beyond  the  trembling  through  the  clustering  leaves  of  the  tall 


time  appointed  for  your  joining  your  future  brethren 

at  the  church." 

"You  will  go,  mother,  surely,  will  you  not?" 
"  Yes,  but  not  with  you.    I  will  follow  soon.    Go 


trees  beside  the  window,  threw  a  flickering  light 
within  it.  Frederick  was  alone  with  his  thoughts. 
His  eyes  wandered  over  the  lovely  scene,  but  for 
once  its  beauties  were  unnoticed.     The  feelings  and 


now,  my  son,  and  may  Almighty  God  bless  and  direct  emotions  by  that  day  called  forth,  exerted  a  too  pow- 

you,  now  and  for  ever  more ! — He  has  gone  !    Gone  erful  influence  over  his  mind  to  permit  the  entrance 

in  the  confidence  of  a  young  heart  untaught  by  expe-  of  any  other  impression.     There  was  a  shade  of 

rience,  untried  by  disappointment,  to  take  upon  him-  thought  upon  his  high,  pale  forehead,  but  it  was 

self  obligations  the  most  trying,  the  weightiest  with  thought  unmixed  with  doubt,  or  fear— scarcely  could 

which  man  ever  bound  himself,  to  devote  his  life  for  it  be  said  to  partake  of  hope — it  was  certainty.    And 


the  benefit  of  his  fellow  beings.  He  will  meet  only 
smiles  of  encouragement  and  affection,  and  he  will 
fancy  his  task  an  easy  one.  Not  a  doubt,  not  a  fear 
will  chill  his  high  enthusiastic  hopes.     Pity  that  a 


there  was  an  expression  in  his  dark  full  eye,  that 
spoke  too  plainly  of  the  self-confidence  against  which 
his  mother  had  so  earnestly  warned  him.  A  look 
that  seemed  to  say  "  I  can  and  will  succeed."     The 


heart  so   true,  so  filled  with  high  and  just  resolves,  lips,  too,  were  slightly  curled  as  if  the  smile  lingered 

so  gifted  and  so  good,  should  ever  feel  the  corrodings  upon  them,  waiting  only  for  the  hour  of  triumph  to 

of  care,  ever  drink  of  the  bitter  waters  of  sorrow,  become  visible.     And  yet  Frederick  was  wholly  un- 

But  it  must  be  so.    The  world  is  a  scene  of  trials,  of  conscious  of  possessing  any  feeling  so  unhallowed, 

which  all  must  partake.     There  are  some,  (of  whom  He  never  imagined  there  could  be  any  mingling  of 

my  Frederick  is  one,)  who  create  for  themselves  an  pride  or  selfishness  in  a  heart  devoted  (as  he  thought 

ideal  world,  and  giving  to  their  fellow  men  attributes  of  his  to  be)  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.     And  there 
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certainly  were  limes  when   these  base  alloys  were 
neutralized  by  the  purer  portions  of  his  nature. 

Frederick,  from  a  child  of  a  serious  dreamy  dispo- 
sition, had  manifested  a  strong  love  of  study  and  re- 
tirement, and  study  too  of  a  character  which  too 
seldom  possesses  much  attraction  for  youth.  When 
quite  a  boy  he  became  impressed  with  the  great  re- 
sponsibility devolving  upon  all  Christians,  to  use 
every  endeavour  in  their  power,  both  as  a  body  and 
individually,  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  heathenism  from 
the  world.  He  read  with  avidity  every  publication 
upon  this  engrossing  subject,  and  finally  declared  his 
intention  of  entering  upon  the  task  himself.  From 
this  lie  was  afterwards  dissuaded,  partly  by  his  mother's 
entreaties,  but  more  from'  the  conviction  that  his 
delicate  health  would  prove  an  insuperable  bar  to  his 
usefulness,  and  that  to  throw  away  his  life  in  an 
effort,  which  he  felt  would  be  vain,  to  promote  the 
good  of  others,  would  be  folly,  when  by  remaining 
in  his  own  land  he  might  labour  in  the  vineyard,  if 
not  so  extensively,  perhaps,  in  his  case,  more  profit- 
ably. He  therefore  relinquished  his  darling  project, 
and  devoted  his  mind  and  time  to  preparing  himself 
to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel;  carrying  to  the 
task  the  same  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  which  were 
ever  his  predominant  characteristics  in  every  object 
of  his  pursuit.  So  closely  did  he  apply  himself  to  his 
studies,  that  the  task  of  instructing  him  became  one 
of  satisfaction  rather  than  of  labour,  and  when  at 
length  he  entered  upon  his  long  anticipated  duties,  it 
was  with  a  mind  well  stored  with  the  knowledge 
which  was  gained  from  books,  though  very  deficient 
in  the  more  practicable,  and  perhaps,  more  useful 
knowledge  of  mankind. 

"  My  son,"  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  entering  his  room, 
after  the  expiration  of  several  hours,  during  which  he 
had  remained  in  the  same  position  at  the  open  win- 
dow, in  which  the  first  shades  of  night  had  found 
him.  "  My  son,  I  feared  that  I  should  find  you  thus. 
Why  will  you  expose  your  health  and  even  your  life 
in  this  manner  ?  Do  you  never  think  that  were  I 
to  lose  you,  my  last  hope,  my  last  tie  to  earth  would 
be  severed  ?  If  you  care  not  for  yourself,  I  pray  you 
have  some  regard  for  me,  and  cherish  a  life  which  is 
far  dearer  than  my  own." 

"  I  will,  I  will.  But  there  can  be  no  risk  on  such 
a  night  as  this.  The  air  is  warm  and  balmy  as  the 
breeze  of  Araby.  It  cannot  harm  me.  Mother, 
you  were  at  the  church  to-day,  what  did  you  think 
of  the  ceremony  and  the  appearance  of  my  people  ? 
To  me  it  seemed  that  every  face  was  lighted  by  kind- 
ness and  affection." 

"And  you  forgot  my  warnings?" 
"  Could  I  doubt  at  such  a  time  ?  Could  I  return 
mistrust  and  coldness  for  the  cheerful  smile  of  confi- 
dence and  affection  that  met  my  eyes  wherever  I 
looked?  My  heart  was  so  filled  with  gratitude  and 
joy  that  it  had  no  room  for  doubt.  O!  mother,  I 
feel  that  '  The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant 
places.'  I  am  almost  certain,  that  I  shall  not  have 
such  arduous  duties  to  perform,  such  trials  to  endure 
and  such  obstacles  to  overcome  as  your  love  for  me 
makes  you  fear.  I  feel  within  me  a  new  life,  with 
energies  and  powers  to  will  and  do.  Surely  the  peo- 
ple who  have  freely  and  unanimously  selected  me  for 
their  spiritual  director  and  adviser,  cannot  recall  their 
confidence  from  me  so  long  as  I  do  nothing  to  forfeit 
it.  I  cannot  have  enemies  so  long  as  I  faithfully 
fulfil  my  duty.     Tell  me,  mother,  that  the  scene  you 


witnessed  to-day  dispelled  your  fears  on  my  account, 
I  wish  your  bosom  to  be  free  from  all  such  anxiety 
as  my  own  is." 

"  That  cannot  be,  my  son.  Experience  has  taught 
me  some  lessons  which  I  cannot  at  will  forget.  But 
if  I  cannot  drive  from  my  mind  the  anxiety  that  I 
feel,  I  can,  at  least,  bear  it  in  silence,  and  I  will.  I 
will  not  again  attempt  to  forestall  the  teachings  of 
time.  Be  happy  while  you  can.  I  will  never  again 
pain  your  ear  by  my  gloomy  forebodings.  I  will 
never  seek  to  damp  your  bright  hopes.  I  will  pray 
that  they  may  never  know  blight.  Then,  should  my 
fears  be  realized,  I  will  endeavour  to  soften  the  blow 
to  you,  to  soothe  the  sorrows  which  I  could  not 
prevent,  and  by  sympathy  lessen  them.  Your  mother 
can,  at  least,  never  change.  Of  her  friendship,  her 
truth,  you  can  always  be  certain." 

"And  having  that,  I  should  be  blessed  if  every 
other  being  turned  against  me.  So  mother,  you  see 
I  am  armed  at  all  points,  prepared  for  the  worst  that 
can  befall  me." 

The  mother  smiled  faintly,  and  stooping  over  her 
son,  she  pressed  her  lips  to  his  cheek,  then  bidding 
him  "  good  night,"  she  left  the  room. 

CHAPTER    III. 

"  Do  you  think  Julia  will  certainly  come  to-night, 
mother?  It  is  getting  late.  I  can  scarcely  see  to 
the  end  of  the  avenue,  it  is  already  so  dark." 

The  speaker  was  a  young  girl  of.  not  more  than 
seventeen  years.  She  was  standing  at  a  closed  win- 
dow, endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  fast  coming  dark- 
ness. As  she  turned  to  address  her  mother,  the 
light  from  the  large  astral  lamp  beside  her,  fell  upon 
her  face,  revealing  the  delicate  lineaments  of  her 
child-like  beauty.  She  was  fair — almost  too  fair. 
There  was  something  that  seemed  not  of  earth,  in 
the  transparent  clearness  of  her  skin,  and  a  touching 
softness  in  the  expression  of  every  feature,  that  spoke 
so  plainly  of  suffering,  that  no  one  could  look  upon 
her  with  other  than  feelings  of  deep  interest.  She 
was  like  some  delicate  exotic,  that  nursed  by  a  care- 
ful florist,  blooms  and  exhales  its  fragrance,  the  admi- 
ration of  all  who  behold  it,  but  left  one  hour  unshel-  ! 
tered  beneath  the  blast  of  winter,  its  fair  leaves  are 
scattered,  it  withers,  droops,  and  dies.  And  so  it  I 
was  with  Alice  Lee.  In  infancy  her  life  had  seemed 
to  hang  by  a  thread,  which  any  moment  might  snap 
asunder,  but  watched  over  by  a  careful,  tender  mo- 
ther, she  had  survived  that  trying  period,  and  grown 
to  womanhood,  still  a  fragile,  etherial  looking  crea- 
ture, subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  illness,  but  so 
gentle,  so  lovely  in  character  as  to  win  her  way  to 
every  heart.  In  her  own  family  she  was  the  bright 
star  round  which  the  affections  of  all  clustered.  She 
was  an  only  daughter,  and  had  but  one  brother,  a 
fine  young  man  of  twenty,  devotedly  attached  to  his 
sister,  over  whom  he  watched  with  a  tenderness  only 
surpassed  by  that  of  her  mother. 

Julia  Allison,  the  person  alluded  to  by  Alice,  in  : 
the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  was  the  mother- 
less daughter  of  Mrs.  Lee's  only  sister.  She  had, 
when  quite  a  child,  spent  a  year  with  her  aunt,  when 
by  her  kindness  and  considerateness  toward  her  in- 
valid cousin,  she  won  the  affection  of  the  gentle 
child  which  time  nor  absence  had  not  damped.  Re- 
called by  her  father  to  his  abode  in  New  York,  Julia 
parted  with  reluctance  from  the  warm  friends  with 
whom  she  had  so  happily  passed  her  time,  to  return 
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to  a  home  rendered  cheerless  to  her  by  the  loss  of  her 
mother.  But  Mr.  Allison  was  rich  and  lived  in 
superb  style :  Julia  was  an  only  child,  and  soon  learn- 
ed to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  her  position  in 
society.  She  grew  up  an  elegant,  fashionable  woman, 
not  really  handsome,  but  possessing  a  certain  air  and 
manner  more  striking  even  than  perfect  beauty.  She 
entered  with  avidity  into  all  the  gaieties  to  which  her 
father's  wealth  gave  her  access,  and  if  she  did  not 
forget  her  former  friends,  she  but  remembered  them, 
as  her  dear  relatives,  whom,  at  some  future  time,  she 
should  like  to  visit  again.  It  so  happened  in  the 
course  of  events,  that  Alfred  Lee  was  induced  to 
visit  New  York,  and  spend  some  months  at  his 
uncle's,  much  to  the  gratification  of  his  cousin,  to 
whom  his  presence  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  re- 
awakening all  the  dormant  affection  of  her  childhood 
for  her  aunt  and  "dear  little  cousin,"  of  whom  she 
was  never  tired  of  asking  questions.  When  Alfred 
took  leave  of  Julia,  it  was  with  a  promise  from  her 
of  visiting  her  friends  in  Montreal  the  following 
summer,  which  intention  she  made  known  to  Alice 
by  a  letter  of  which  Alfred  was  the  bearer.  Now 
Miss  Julia's  letter  would  bear  inspection.  The  lan- 
guage was  pure  and  elegant,  and  the  writing  ex- 
tremely neat.  Altogether  it  was  a  "  beautiful  letter," 
but  it  wanted  one  thing,  sincerity.  Not  that  the 
writer  meant  to  deceive.  No,  she  only  meant  to 
please,  and  never  reflected  upon  the  inconsistency  of 
making  such  warm  protestations  of  regard  and  friend- 
ship, after  a  silence  of  twelve  years,  unbroken  by  a 
single  inquiry  on  her  part.  To  Alice  these  expres- 
sions gave  unalloyed  pleasure.  Candid  and  open- 
hearted  herself,  she  never  dreamed  that  her  cousin's 
words  were  mere  words  and  nothing  more.  Not  so 
Mrs.  Lee.  Her  thoughts,  upon  perusing  the  letter, 
were  that  u  Julia  had  learned,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  to  make  language  subservient  to  interest  or 
convenience,  without  any  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the 
heart."  Summer  came,  and  with  it  another  letter 
from  Julia,  announcing  the  day  on  which  she  would 
make  her  appearance. 

"  Do  you  think  Julia  will  surely  come  to-night, 
mother?"  asked  Alice,  after  watching  at  the  window 
nearly  the  whole  day.  Her  brother  approached  and 
putting  his  arm  fondly  round  her,  said — 

"  Should  you  feel  very  much  disappointed  my  im- 
patient sister,  if  Julia  were  not  to  come?" 

"  Do  you  mean  if  she  were  not  to  come  at  all,  or 
only  not  to-night?" 

"  I  mean  not  at  all." 

"  O  !  yes,  I  should  be  disappointed.  I  have  lotted 
upon  her  visit.  I  want  to  see  whether  she  is  changed. 
I  know  that  her  heart  is  not  changed,  but  I  want  to 
see  if  the  woman  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  child 
of  whom  I  have  such  vivid  recollections." 

"  What  do  you  remember  of  her  looks  ?" 

"  I  remember  her  as  altogether  lovely,  but  particu- 
larly I  remember  the  profusion  of  dark  ringlets,  that 
eovered  her  head  and  shoulders,  and  her  large  black 
eyes.     Is  she  very  handsome  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  she  undoubtedly  is.  But  not  to  my  taste. 
Here  is  my  beau  ideal  of  beauty — my  own  fair  sister." 

"  Foolish  boy !"  said  the  young  girl,  smilingly, 
"  when  will  you  cease  to  flatter  me  ?  But  I  need 
not  ask ;  we  shall  see  you  shortly  at  Julia's  feet,  vow- 
ing to  admire  black  eyes  and  none  but  black,  for 
ever  more,  and  your  '  own  fair  sister's'  blue  orbs  will 
appear  insipid  by  comparison." 
10* 


"  Yes,  one  will  assuredly  follow  the  other.  When 
you  see  me  at  Julia's  feet,  you  may  safely  conclude 
that  my  affection  for  you  is  at  an  end." 

"  No,  no,  I  could  never  think  so.  Surely  you 
may  admire  another's  beauty  without  ceasing  to  love 
me  ?  But  you  speak  as  if  for  you  to  love  Julia  were 
an  impossibility.  Is  she  not  amiable  ?  Tell  me 
about  her." 

"  I  have  not  much  to  tell  you  that  you  do  not 
already  know.  Julia  is  a  fashionable  girl,  used  from 
her  childhood  to  the  gaiety  of  a  city,  and  entertain- 
ing a  horror  of  quiet  domestic  life.  You  know, 
Alice,  how  different  from  all  this  are  my  tastes. 
Would  it  be  wise,  then,  for  me  to  choose  such  a  wo- 
man as  our  cousin  for  my  companion  in  life  ?  No, 
I  never  will  marry  till  I  find  a  second  Alice." 

"  Then  may  you  never  marry  !  Would  it  not  be 
misery  to  watch  the  ravages  of  disease  in  one  dearer, 

0  so  much  dearer  than  sister,  and  to  part  ? — Think 
Alfred  of  the  watchful,  anxious  days  and  nights  I 
have  caused  you  when  I  have  trembled  upon  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  You  would  have  mourned  my 
loss,  had  I  died,  I  know  you  would,  but  such  grief  is 
nothing  compared  with  that  of  parting  with  a  wife. 

There,  there,  I  must  talk  no  more,  or  good  Dr. 

will  say  that  I  have  been  too  much  excited.  See  how 

1  tremble.  I  must  sit  down.  Now  tell  me  more  of 
Julia,  mother  has  left  us  to  give  orders,  I'll  warrant, 
to  have  tea  wait."  The  brother  looked  affectionately 
at  the  sensitive  being  beside  him,  and  for  one  moment 
a  tear  dimmed  his  eye,  but  conquering  the  emotion 
that  called  it  there,  he  answered : 

"  Julia  is  sensible  and  accomplished,  with  a  strong 
mind  and  great  decision  of  character.  One  thing 
which  impressed  me  favourably  with  respect  to  her, 
was,  that  although  much  flattered  and  admired,  as 
one  in  her  situation  could  not  fail  of  being,  I  never 
perceived  the  slightest  levity,  the  least  indication  of 
coquetry  in  her  conduct.  Her  manners  were  always 
dignified,  without  being  too  distant  and  reserved; 
cheerful,  without  being  frivolous.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain air  of  self  respect  about  her,  that  could  not  fail 
of  commanding  the  respect  of  others." 

"  But  is  she  warm-hearted,  is  she  affectionate  ? — 
Has  she  the  tender  soothing  mariners,  which,  after 
all  the  talk  about  dignity,  are  far  more  lovely  in  a 
woman  ?" 

"  I  think  she  has  not.  I  am  afraid  that  you  will 
be  disappointed  in  her.  You  do  not  reflect  how 
great  a  difference  there  must  naturally  be,  between  a 
child  of  ten  years  and  a  fashionable  belle  of  twenty- 
two.  Not  but  that  I  think  Julia  may  be  capable 
of  sincere  and  lasting  friendship;  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  she  may,  but  her  feelings  are  under  perfect 
control.  Too  much  so  for  my  taste.  I  do  like  to 
hear  people  speak  occasionally  without  weighing  every 
word." 

"  Even  at  the  risk  of  speaking  foolishly?" 
"  Yes,  give  me  naivete,  especially  in  a  woman." 
"  I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Stanley  will  like  her  ?" 
Alice's  eyes  were  cast  down  as  she  said  this,  she 
appeared  scarcely  conscious  of  having  spoken,  but  to 
have  uttered  aloud  the  thought  as  it  rose  in  her  heart. 
Alfred  looked  at  her  for  some  moments  in  silence. 
When  he  again  spoke,  his  voice  was  low,  scarcely 
above  a  whisper. 

"  If  Julia's  visit  is  to  bring  uneasiness  to  you,  I 
shall  never  cease  to  reproach  myself  for  being  the 
cause  of  it." 
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"  What  do  you  mean,  Alfred  ?  How  can  Julia's 
visit  bring  uneasiness  to  me?" 

"  Perhaps  I  was  wrong,  but  your  remark  made  me 
fear  for  you. — Hark !  is  not  that  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels  ?  Yes  it  is,  coming  up  the  avenue — it  is  Julia. 
No,  no,  Alice,  you  ,must  not  expose  yourself  to  the 
evening  air.  I  will  meet  our  cousin.  Go  you  and 
inform  mother  of  her  arrival." 

"  Let  me  go  with  you,  Alfred,  see  this  thick  shawl. 
I  will  fold  it  closely  around  me.  I  shall  not  take 
cold,  I  know.  And  it  would  seem  but  a  poor  recep- 
tion to  Julia,  for  me  to  remain  here  and  await  her 
coming." 

"  Come,  then,  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  take  cold." 

CHAPTER    IV. 

"  Yes,  this  is  really  delightful !  I  never  saw  a  more 
lovely  spot.  Just  far  enough  from  the  city  to  have 
the  fresh  air  ftom  the  fields  and  woods,  yet  within  a 
half  hour's  ride  of  one's  acquaintance  and  the  shops. 
How  long  have  you  lived  here  ?" 

"  O !  we  have  spent  our  summers  here  for  the  last 
eight  years.  We  always  live  in  the  city  during  the 
winter." 

"  That  is  what  I  should  like.  I  wish  father  would 
buy  a  place  near  New  York,  to  which  we  might  re- 
move in  summer.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  any 
such  thing,  I  do  not  know  any  thing  that  would 
tempt  him  to  live  in  the  country  even  for  a  day. 
You  always  have  plenty  of  company,  I  suppose  ?  I 
believe  for  the  month  I  have  been  here  we  have  not 
been  a  single  day  alone.  Is  it  always  so,  or  am  I  to 
consider  the  attention  of  your  friends  as  complimen- 
tary to  myself?" 

"  Certainly.  I  am  sure  that  our  friends  are  happy 
to  show  you  attention." 

"  Mr.  Stanley  and  all  ?  That  is  a  saucy  question, 
but  you  deserve  it  for  your  want  of  candour." 

"  I  know  no  reason  why  you  should  not  ask  the 
question.  Mr.  Stanley  has  been  ever  more  attentive 
to  you  than  any  one  else,  and  apparently  finds  plea- 
sure in  being  so." 

"  Well,  he  is  a  noble  being !  Is  he  generally  es- 
teemed by  his  people?" 

"  Yes,  generally  he  is.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  a 
few  fault  finders,  who  make  loud  complaints  of  what 
they  term  his  bigotry,  and  refuse  to  hear  him  preach. 
This  would  be  of  little  consequence  if  they  would  be 
satisfied  with  withdrawing  themselves  from  his  church, 
which  they  are  not,  but  are  continually  creating  some 
disturbance.  The  invitation  which  was  given  him  to 
become  the  pastor  of church  was  almost  unani- 
mous, yet  he  had  not  been  ordained  more  than  three 
months,  when  some  of  the  very  people  who  had  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  getting  him,  began  to  rail 
against  him,  in  no  measured  terms,  accusing  him  of 
Calvinism,  (which  you  are  to  know  is  considered  a 
heinous  offence  here)  of  fanaticism  and  enthusiasm." 

"All  of  which  you  consider  wholly  unmerited  ?" 

"Not  the  first.  But  Mr.  Stanley  made  no  secret 
of  his  religious  opinions;  they  were,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  perfectly  understood  by  his  people,  before  they 
chose  him." 

"  Of  that  I  know  nothing,  but  I  cannot  but  think 
the  people  are  not  far  wrong  regarding  the  last  charge 
on  your  list." 

"  Enthusiasm  !  Do  you  think  he  has  too  much  ? 
Surely  the  cause  of  religion  is  one  to  warrant  enthu- 
siasm.    You  would  not  have  him  cold  and  feeling- 


less,  pourtraying  the  beauty  of  virtue,  the  deformity 
of  sin,  and  urging  his  exhortations  to  repentance, 
with  the  tone  and  manner  of  one  who  preaches  for 
hire,  who  makes  the  dispensing  of  gospel  truth  a 
thing  of  traffic,  a  matter  of  trade!" 

"  O  '.  no,  my  sweet  Alice,  I  would  not  have  Mr. 
Stanley,  at  any  rate,  be  aught  but  what  you  like.  I 
certainly  never  will  cavil  at  enthusiasm,  if  it  give 
such  beauty  to  all  its  votaries.  I  never  saw  you  look 
so  lovely,  my  gentle  coz.  There  is  a  glow  upon 
your  cheeks  rivalling  in  richness  the  roses  that  cluster 
so  profusely  around  that  window,  and  your  eyes  have 
the  brilliancy  of  the  diamond.  But  even  while  I 
speak  the  colour  fades  and  leaves  you  paler  than 
before.     Alice,  you  are  not  well." 

"lama  foolish  girl  to  allow  myself  to  be  excited 
when  I  know  so  well  the  result.  Thank  you,  Julia, 
the  water  has  revived  me.  I  am  very  weak  still, 
though  so  much  better  than  usual  this  summer  that  I 
fancy  myself  quite  well." 

"You  are  indeed  unfit  for  this  coarse  and  bustling 
world,  as  I  once  heard  Alfred  say.  But  I  did  not  know 
that  you  were  so  feeble.  I  must  nurse  you  more  ten- 
derly. Are  you  really  better  this  summer,  and  may  I 
flatter  myself  that  my  visit  has  at  least  done  no  harm?" 

"  Harm !  O  no  !  I  am  really  much  better,  and  I 
attribute  it  to  your  company  that  I  am  so.  I  wish 
you  were  to  remain  always  with  us,  I  shall  miss  you 
very  much." 

"  You  are  a  dear  girl  to  say  so,  and  I  doubt  not 
you  speak  as  you  feel.  Yet  I  cannot  but  think  that 
it  might  have  been  better  for  us  all  had  I  never 
come." 

"  How  strangely  you  talk !  what  can  make  you 
think  so?" 

"That  I  must  not  tell  you;  at  least,  not  yet.  I 
hope  that  my  fears  may  prove  groundless,  in  which 
case,  I  should  be  sorry  for  having  expressed  them." 

"  You  have  excited  my  curiosity,  but  I  will  not 
urge  you  to  satisfy  it,  only  I  hope  that  no  appearance 
of  want  of  affection  on  our  parts,  no  deficiency  in 
attentions  to  your  comforts  and  pleasures,  are  the 
cause  of  the  strange  observation  you  made?" 

"  You  know,  Alice,  that  cannot  be.  You  know 
that  I  am  not  so  ungrateful,  I  will  i.ot  even  defend 
myself  from  the  charge.  There  is  Alfred  coming, 
I  will  therefore  leave  you." 

"  Leave  me  because  Alfred  is  coming?  You  are 
incomprehensible  this  morning,  I  did  not  think  that 
you  disliked  my  brother." 

"  Now,  I  have  aroused  your  sisterly  indignation. 
It  is  really  dangerous  to  speak  to  either  of  you  of  the 
other.  The  other  day  I  happened  to  observe  to 
Alfred  that  you  would  be  beautiful,  if  you  only  had  a 
little  colour.  I  assure  you  his  face  did  not  lack  for 
colour  as  he  answered, — '  Alice  is  beautiful.'  Then 
checking  himself,  he  added,  with  rather  less  energy, 
'  at  least  in  her  brother's  eyes.'  I  assure  you  that  I 
do  not  dislike  Alfred,  but  I  have  my  good  aunt's 
letter  to  answer,  which  should  have  been  done  a 
week  since,  but  I  have  been  so  dissipated  since  I 
came  here,  that  I  have  scarcely  had  time  to  think, 
much  less  write.  Seeing  your  brother  coming,  I 
thought  I  would  take  the  opportunity  when  you  were 
engaged  with  him,  and  perform  a  duty  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  so  long  neglected.  I  know  that 
aunt  Jane  is  very  impatient  to  hear  from  me.  Am  I 
forgiven  ?" 

"  Yes,  on  condition  that  you  are  not  long  absent." 
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Julia  left  her  cousin  and  retired  to  her  own  room, 
where  the  next  hour  was  devoted  to  writing,  and  the 
next  day  the  following  lines  were  forwarded  to  their 
destination. 

"  My  dear  Aunt — I  will  not  stop  to  make  excuses 
for  what  I  am  conscious  you  must  regard  as  unpar- 
donable negligence.  I  confess  my  fault,  and  throw 
myself  upon  your  mercy  for  forgiveness.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  very  certain,  I  shall  not  have  to  plead  in 
vain.  '  Saucy  as  usual,'  you  will  say.  You  say  that 
you  long  for  my  return.  Do  you  know,  my  dear 
aunt,  that  I  am  almost  sorry  that  I  ever  left  you  ? 
Not  that  I  am  not  happy  here,  I  am  only  too  happy. 
'  Then  why  does  the  girl  wish  she  had  not  gone  ?' 
I  think  I  hear  you  say.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  I  must  make  you  acquainted 
with  all  the  good  people  here,  in  order  that  you  may 
understand  how  I  am  situated.  To  commence  with 
my  aunt,  then — She  is  the  best  woman,  (except  aunt 
Jane,  of  course,)  I  ever  knew.  A  devoted  mother 
to  her  children,  who  look  upon  her  as  something 
more  than  human — a  sincere  Christian,  strict,  almost 
severely  so,  in  her  principles,  yet  not  bigoted,  but 
extending  her  charity  to  all  sects  and  classes,  zealous 
in  the  defence  of  her  own  creed,  yet  condemning 
none.  Regular  in  her  attendance  upon  Divine  wor- 
ship, yet  ever  ready  to  excuse  the  remissness  of  others. 
Fond  of  her  pastor,  but  not  blindly  so.  She,  at  least, 
cannot  fall  under  the  imputation,  so  often  cast  upon 
our  sex,  of  pinning  her  faith  upon  the  minister's 
sleeve.  She  thinks  for  herself,  and  reasons  soundly. 
Her  arguments  are  always  based  upon  good  sense, 
not  egotism.  In  the  cause  which  she  espouses  self  is 
forgotten.  She  does  not  talk  (like  too  many  others) 
to  display  her  own  powers,  but  to  convince  her  hear- 
ers, failing  which,  her  smile  is  just  as  sweet  as  ever, 
and  she  goes  on  hoping.  In  domestic  life,  too,  the 
same  mild  and  tolerant  spirit  governs  her  every  action. 
Always  cheerful  and  considerate,  not  only  for  her 
family  and  guests,  but  for  the  lowest  servant  in  her 
employ.  She  is  the  friend  of  all.  To  me  she  is  a 
mother,  encouraging  and  reproving  me,  with  the 
same  freedom  that  she  does  my  cousins — even  more 
so,  for  I  deserve  it  (reproof  I  mean)  more.  Don't 
be  offended  aunty,  it  is  no  fault  of  yours  that  I  am 
not  the  best  creature  that  ever  was.  With  your  ex- 
ample before  me  (there  is  a  smile  playing  round  your 
mouth  now)  I  have  really  no  excuse  for  not  being 
good.     But  I  must  not  talk  about  myself. 

"  My  cousin  Alice,  whom  I  shall  next  introduce 
to  your  acquaintance,  is  just  the  same  delicate  sensi- 
tive being  that  I  remember  her  in  childhood.  She 
always  reminds  me  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  which, 
almost  concealed  by  its  tall  green  leaves  is  passed  by 
unheeded  by  the  casual  observer,  but  well  repays  the 
lover  of  nature  in  her  simplest  forms,  for  the  pains 
he  may  take  to  examine  its  beauties.  Alice's  man- 
ners are  so  retiring,  so  modest,  she  has  such  a  dislike 
to  any  thing  like  display,  that  it  is  only  her  intimate 
friends,  those  to  whom  every  thought  is  known,  who 
can  understand  or  appreciate  her  really  admirable 
character.  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give 
you  a  right  impression  of  Alice ;  I  cannot  describe,  I 
can  only  feel  her  virtues.  She  is  one  to  be  loved,  not 
talked  about.  To  be  loved — and  yet  I  fear  that  she 
is  not.  Heaven  preserve  her  from  what  I  fear !  I 
have  failed  in  giving  you  any  accurate  idea  of  my 
lovely  cousin,  but  we  pass  on  to  the  other  member 


of  this  delightful  family.  You  have  seen  Alfred,  I 
therefore  need  not  describe  him.  He  was  an  especial 
favourite  of  yours,  and  you  said  of  mine,  too.  Well, 
so  he  was  and  is.  But  you  accused  me  of  being  in 
love,  which  I  was  not  then,  nor  am  I  now.  For  me 
to  love  Alfred  Lee  would  be  a  folly.  His  thoughts 
and  affections  all  centre  upon  his  sister.  I  wish  you 
could  see  him  with  her.  No  lover  was  ever  so  de- 
voted to  his  mistress.  I  think  sometimes  that  I 
would  willingly  bear  all  poor  Alice's  sufferings,  sub- 
mit to  all  the  privations  to  which  her  feeble  health 
subjects  her,  to  be  so  loved  by  such  a  brother.  He 
is  very  attentive  to  me — they  all  are — but  his  atten- 
tions are  so  evidently  the  result  of  politeness  towards 
his  sister's  guest,  of  a  kind  heart,  wishing  to  make 
every  one  happy,  that  I  cannot  even  feel  flattered  by 
them.  Sometimes  when  I  have  performed  some  little 
act  of  kindness  towards  Alice,  and  she  has  thanked 
me  with  her  sweet  voice  and  pretty  smile,  Alfred  has 
looked  at  me  with  so  grateful  an  expression,  that  my 
vanity  (not  my  hopes,  though  you  may  think  so)  has 
whispered  that  it  might  not  all  be  on  his  sister's  ac- 
count, but  the  next  moment,  most  likely,  convinced 
me  of  my  folly. 

"  There  is  one  more  person  of  whom  I  must 
speak ;  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Lees,  and  an  almost 
daily  visiter — the  young  pastor  of  the  church  to 
which  they  belong.  Mr.  Stanley's  character  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word — enthusiasm.  Every  thing 
is  viewed  by  him  through  a  medium  of  highly  wrought 
imaginings.  His  mind  is  ever  upon  the  stretch,  soar- 
ing away  into  a  world  of  its  own  creating.  An  elo- 
quent orator,  he  takes  captive  the  senses  of  his  hear- 
ers; even  his  enemies  (for  he  has  enemies)  listen  in 
admiration  to  the  words  that  flow,  in  an  unbroken 
stream  of  grace  and  elegance,  from  his  lips.  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  a  truly  good  and  sincerely  pious  man, 
and  yet  I  think  him  very  little  calculated  for  the  sit- 
uation in  which  he  is  placed.  A  minister  in  Mon- 
treal has  need  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  which  Mr. 
Stanley  never  will  be;  he  is  unyielding  when  duty  is 
concerned,  alike  unmoved  by  the  revilings  of  those 
who  dislike  him,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  friends. 
The  latter  are  as  yet  the  majority,  and  by  far  the 
most  respectable  part  of  his  parish,  still  I  know  that 
they  have  fears,  that  the  disturbance  commenced  by  a 
few  individuals,  and  since  rapidly  increased,  will  in 
the  end  render  his  situation  so  uncomfortable,  as  to 
oblige  him  to  leave.  '  But  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  your  visit?'  I  hear  my  good  aunt  exclaim.  I 
will  tell  you.  Know,  then,  that  the  gentle  lovely 
Alice  is  (unconsciously  to  herself,)  nursing  a  senti- 
ment of  affection  for  this  high-souled  being,  which  I 
fear  will  end  in  sorrow  deeper  than  she  has  ever  yet 
known.  When  I  first  came  here,  I  found  him  almost 
an  inmate  of  the  house,  attentive  to  my  dear  cousin, 
as  a  brother  might  be,  bringing  her  books  and  music, 
or  reading  and  singing  with  her;  in  short,  showing 
her  the  kind  attentions  of  a  friend,  and  thinking  of 
nothing  beyond.  I  saw  at  a  glance  how  matters 
stood;  I  knew  that  Mr.  Stanley  never  thought  of 
Alice  as  his  future  wife,  nor  could  he,  unless  he  had 
a  particular  desire  to  be  a  widower,  for  I  do  not  think 
it  possible  that  she  can  live  a  year.  Well,  I  was  in- 
troduced to  the  young  pastor,  of  course,  and  we  en- 
tered into  conversation.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  learning  and  deep  research  manifested  by  his  re- 
marks, but  what  I  most  admired  in  him  was,  what  is 
perhaps  the  only  fault  of  his  character,  his  enthusiasm. 
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Afier  all,  though  we  may  laugh  and  call  it  romance, 
it  is  delightful  occasionally  to  meet  with  a  person  who 
has  some  warmth  of  feeling.  It  may  be  romance, 
for  what  I  know;  if  by  that  term  is  meant  what  is 
rare,  it  assuredly  deserves  the  reproach.  Mr.  Stanley 
is  all  soul.  In  conversation  he  is  fascinating,  for  he 
feels  his  subject.  He  is  handsome  too ;  sometimes  I 
have  thought  him  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw. 
To  crown  all  his  perfections,  he  is  evidently  more 
than  half  inclined  to  faire  Vamour  to  your  niece,  who 
is  so  wilful,  that  notwithstanding  her  admiration  of 
all  his  excellent  qualities,  she  cannot  return  the  feel- 
ing. Women  are  said  to  be  quick-sighted  in  such 
cases;  if  so,  they  surely  ought,  if  possible,  to  spare 
a  lover  the  mortification  of  a  refusal.  Acting  upon 
this  principle,  I  have  been  studiously  careful,  from  the 
first  moment  of  my  suspecting  that  Mr.  Stanley  cared 
any  thing  more  for  me  than  as  an  acquaintance,  with 
whom  it  is  pleasant  to  spend  an  hour  occasionally, 
never  to  give  him  the  slightest  encouragement.  You 
know,  aunt,  that,  with  all  my  faults,  I  am  at  least  no 
coquette.  I  avoid  him  as  much  as  possible,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  my  reserve  has  as  yet  produced  no 
good  effect. 

"  Now  you  understand  why  I  wish  that  I  had  not 
come  here.  I  pity  Alice,  she  is  not  formed  to  bear 
disappointment.  As  I  look  at  her  reclining  upon  a 
sofa,  her  colourless  cheek  supported  by  her  little  white 
hand,  or  resting  upon  her  brother's  bosom,  surround- 
ed by  those  who  love  her,  to  whom  her  slightest 
wish  is  a  law,  peaceful  and  happy,  I  cannot  but 
hope  that  her  brief  life  may  close,  before  she  is  made 
aware  of  the  delusion  in  which  she  has  lived.  I  am 
certain  that  Mr.  Stanley  has  no  idea  of  the  slate  of 
Alice's  feelings  with  regard  to  him;  may  he  never 
know  it!  I  can  imagine  no  situation  so  painful,  so 
humiliating,  as  that  of  a  woman  who  has  bestowed 
her  affections,  unsought,  upon  one  who,  not  loving 
her,  is  conscious  of  her  weakness.  Hopeless  love 
may  be  borne,  while  it  is  secret ;  but  better  to  die, 
crushed  in  spirit,  and  broken-hearted  to  sink  into  the 
sleep  that  knows  no  awaking,  than  live  the  mark  for 
contempt  or  pity.  May  such  a  lot  not  be  reserved 
for  Alice!  Good  and  innocent  as  she  is,  I  could 
pray  for  her  death,  rather  than  see  her  cheek  tinged 
with  the  blush  of  injured  delicacy. 

"  Dear  aunt,  I  have  written  a  long  letter,  yet  I 
have  not  told  you  half  that  I  intended  when  I  com- 
menced writing.  I  have  scribbled  to  very  little  pur- 
pose I  know,  but  nHmporte,  I  shall  have  the  more  to 
say  when  I  see  you.  How  I  will  talk  next  winter, 
and  live  over  this  visit  in  imagination,  beside  the 
blazing  fire  in  our  snug  little  sitting-room. 

"  Good  by ;  may  good  angels  watch  over  you ! 
Give  my  love  to  my  father,  and  tell  him  that  Julia 
has  no  idea  of '  picking  up  a  Canadian  husband,'  but 
is  determined  to  remain  always  with  him,  and  when 
he  grows  old  take  care  of  him,  and  nurse  him  when 
he  has  the  gout,  like  the  heroines  of  novels.  And 
he,  in  return  for  my  filial  devotion,  shall  never  give 
me  a  new  mamma,  but  leave  me  sole  mistress  (under 
your  direction)  of  his  establishment.  I  think  that  is 
a  fair  bargain. 

"  Your  affectionate  niece, 

"  Julia." 


CHAPTER    V. 


1 


The  evils  and  difficulties  which  Mrs.  Stanley  had 
foreseen  for  her  son,  were  not  long  in  making  their 


appearance.  Frederick  found  himself  in  the  disa- 
greeable situation  of  a  person  who  is  conscious  of 
having  enemies,  and  yet  unable  to  speak  positively  as 
to  one.  For  some  lime  the  attacks  were  made  in 
secret;  anonymous  letters  were  left  in  the  pulpit,  ac- 
cusing him  of  duplicity,  of  having  withheld  his  true 
opinions  from  the  people,  till  being  ordained  and 
thinking  himself  secure,  he  had  preached  a  creed  in 
which  they  did  not  believe,  and  to  which  they  were 
determined  not  to  listen.  Others,  of  more  peaceful 
make,  adopted  the  persuasive  form,  urging  the  minis- 
ter of  God  to  preach  a  milder  doctrine,  reminding 
him  that  the  Bible  contained  promises  as  well  as  de- 
nunciations, and  more  than  hinting  that  it  would  be 
better  to  speak  only  of  the  former  in  the  pulpit,  and 
leave  the  latter  for  individual  perusal.  This  class  of 
advisers  assured  their  pastor,  that  people  do  not  like 
to  hear  so  much  about  their  sins,  that  it  is  much 
pleasanter  to  be  told  of  one's  virtues,  real  or  suppos- 
ed, and  warned  him  that  it  was  for  his  interest  to 
retain  the  good  will  of  the  people  over  whom  he  was 
settled.  Another,  and  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  disaffected,  accused  him  of  romance,  of  writing 
his  sermons  in  such  extravagant  language  that  the 
simple,  the  unlearned,  and  the  people  of  common 
sense,  whose  thoughts  are  bounded  by  reality,  and 
who  cannot  dance  upon  a  rainbow,  nor  climb  a  sun- 
beam, in  vain  attempted  to  follow  him  in  his  flights. 
That  he  preached  for  effect,  to  display  his  talents  and 
learning,  that  he  thought  more  of  a  finely  rounded 
period  than  of  the  simple  truth  which  his  duty  called 
upon  him  to  discuss.  Such  were  some  of  the  accu- 
sations to  which  he  was  forced  to  submit;  all  of 
which  he  bore  in  silence.  His  mother,  though  she 
suspected  that  the  troubled  waters  of  discord  had 
found  entrance  within  the  parish,  knew  nothing  cer- 
tainly. She  saw  her  son  often  thoughtful,  even  to 
sadness,  but  she  would  not  ask  the  cause,  fearful  of 
having  her  suspicions  confirmed. 

Frederick  felt  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  in 
all  its  bitterness,  yet  to  the  world  he  did  not  appear 
affected  by  it.  He  addressed  his  people  with  the 
same  fervour,  his  language  was  as  energetic,  as  glow- 
ing as  ever.  He  still  preached  against  sin  in  all  its  s 
myriad  forms,  the  sins  of  rich  and  poor,  of  the  great  I 
and  of  the  lowly ;  none  were  spared  by  him.  He : 
held  up  their  vices  in  their  true  forms,  stripped  of  the 
garment  thrown  by  self-love  around  them;  he  depict- 
ed them  in  all  their  hideousness,  till  the  hearts  in 
which  they  nestled,  if  not  roused  to  repentance,  were 
at  least  made  ashamed  of  their  offspring.  There  are 
some  beings  with  whom  shame  is  but  the  precursor 
to  amendment;  upon  such  Mr.  Stanley's  sermons 
were  calculated  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects. 
Once  made  to  view  their  faults  in  the  light  in  which  ,. 
they  are  regarded  by  others,  they  are  shocked,  if  not 
by  the  sin  itself,  by  the  opinion  of  others  regarding 
the  sin ;  and  while  some,  from  a  pure  desire  of  doing 
right,  refrain  from  vice,  others,  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
appear  well  in  the  world,  are  led  to  the  same  results. 
Had  Mr.  Stanley's  parishioners  consisted  of  only  such 
as  these,  his  task  would  have  been  light.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, there  is  in  every  community  a  class  of  per- 
sons of  entirely  different  stamp — beings  who  know 
no  shame,  or  if,  for  a  moment,  the  feeling  is  called 
up  within  their  hearts,  it  is  succeeded  immediately  by 
anger  toward  the  one  who  called  it  there.  They 
highly  resent  being  classed  as  sinners,  yet  continue  in 
the  daily  commission  of  deeds  which  cannot  but  rank 
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them  as  such.  They  are  self-lauders,  who  will  talk 
by  the  hour  of  all  the  good  they  do. .  They  are  hon- 
est and  upright  in  all  their' dealings.  They  are  char- 
itable, witness  the  subscription  lists  upon  which  their 
names  appear  so  conspicuously.  They  wish  that  the 
"  parson,"  instead  of  talking  so  much  about  the  fail- 
ings of  others,  would  take  care  of  himself.  After  all, 
they  do  not  see  that  he  leads  any  holier  a  life  than 
other  people.  If  the  pastor  is  young,  as  in  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's case,  they  are  "  surprised  at  his  impertinence; 
he,  a  boy,  pretending  to  teach  men  old  enough  to  be 
his  father!  They  wonder  at  his  conceit,  and  think 
a  little  modesty  would  be  full  as  becoming." 

Under  any  circumstances,  a  minister's  duties  must 
be  arduous  and  trying  in  the  extreme.  There  are  so 
many  differing  characters  to  be  conciliated,  so  many 
jarring  elements  to  be  soothed,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
so  many,  even  in  the  first  years  of  manhood,  bear 
in  their  countenances  the  marks  of  care,  that  their 
cheeks  wear  the  pallid  hue  of  disease.  We  see  a 
man  whose  age,  if  counted  by  years,  has  scarcely 
reached  to  one-third  the  allotted  span  of  human  life, 
yet  his  form  is  bent  as  if  by  time,  his  eyes  are  either 
listless  and  dull  in  their  glance,  or  gleam  with  excite- 
ment. We  are  told  of  midnight  study  as  the  cause, 
that  the  energies  of  life  are  wasted  in  acquiring 
knowledge;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  the  petty  malice, 
the  idle  remarks,  the  criticisms  with  or  without  rea- 
son, which  are  constantly  assailing  him.  We  are  not 
told  of  the  result  of  the  last  parish  meeting,  at  which 
it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  pastor's  salary,  already, 
perhaps,  too  small  for  the  constant  calls  made  upon 
it,  and  to  all  which  he  is  expected  to  answer.  We 
are  not  told  of  the  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  difficulty 
of  making  a  small  income  perform  the  duties  of  a 
large  one — an  anxiety  which  surely  a  minister  should 
be  exempted  from.  We  hear  nothing  of  all  these 
causes  for  the  pale  cheek,  though,  in  my  opinion, 
they  have  far  more  to  do  with  it  than  study,  however 
severe. 

Yes,  a  minister's  life  must  be  one  of  unceasing 
trial,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
But  how  much  augmented,  when  it  is  his  misfortune 
to  be  subjected  to  ill  will  and  dislike,  when  his  every 
word  and  action  is  weighed  in  the  scale  of  prejudice. 
Bickering  and  strifes  assail  him  at  every  point,  and 
he  is  obliged  either  to  sacrifice  the  glorious  preroga- 
tive of  the  mind's  independence,  and  speak  and  preach, 
not  as  his  conscience  dictates,  but  at  the  will  of 
others,  or  live  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  those  with 
whom  his  heart  yearns  to  be  at  peace. 

Occasionally,  we  do  indeed  behold  an  instance, 
where,  like  oil  poured  upon  the  tempest-rolled  waves, 
the  words  of  the  pastor  have  power  to  quell  the  stor- 
my passions  of  the  soul.  Gifted  with  the  Christian's 
best  armour — humility,  he  walks  unharmed  amid  the 
overwhelming  streams  of  discord  and  contention;' 
they  yield  before  his  gentle  sway.  He  bears  upon 
his  brow  his  Master's  stamp,  before  which  malice, 
envy,  hate,  flee  away  affrighted  to  their  hiding  places. 
But  such  instances  are  very  rare.  People  usually 
expect  too  much  of  their  pastor;  they  endow  him 
with  the  attributes  of  a  demi-god,  and  then  quarrel 
with  him  because  he  is  but  man.  They  ordain  a 
young  man  fresh  from  his  studies,  the  energies  of  his 
mind  and  body  unexpanded ;  they  are  delighted  with 
his  talents  and  learning,  and  for  a  while  he  fulfils 
their  expectations.  His  sermons  glow  with  the  rich 
gems  that  for  years  have  been  accumulating  within 


the  store-houses  of  memory.  But  it  cannot  always 
be  thus;  there  will  be  times  when  mental  or  physical 
weariness  will  palsy  his  faculties,  when  he  will  write 
with  difficulty,  and,  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  fruit 
of  his  labours,  his  manner  of  delivery  will  be  either 
agitated  and  nervous,  or  dull  and  listless.  The  re- 
sult will  be  inattention  on  the  part  of  his  hearers, 
which  will  soon  resolve  itself  into  disaffection,  from 
which  the  next  step  is  anarchy  and  confusion.  The 
people  know  nothing  of  the  secret  causes  which  have 
operated  to  produce  what  they  call  "  a  falling  off"  in 
their  pastor's  preaching.  They  forget  that  he  is  not 
exempted  from  the  lot  of  suffering  apportioned  to 
every  human  being;  they  only  know  that  his  sermons, 
instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  specimens  of  eloquence, 
are  now  often  dull,  and  sometimes  unprofitable.  Is 
not  this  injustice?     Assuredly  it  is. 

Frederick  Stanley  had  once  replied  to  his  mother's 
warning,  that  "  he  would  cheerfully  bear  persecution 
for  his  Saviour's  sake."  It  came  upon  him  sooner 
than  he  expected.  He  was  not  prepared  to  descend 
from  the  high  place,  to  which  his  change-loving  peo- 
ple had  exalted  him,  to  become  the  mark  for  reproach 
and  vituperation.  Yet  all  unlooked-for  as  it  was,  he 
bore  it  well.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  nature  was  un- 
quelled.  He  still  believed  himself  an  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  an  over-ruling  power,  to  work  out  good 
for  his  people.  This  belief  it  was  that  nerved  him 
to  endurance.  No  one  that  looked  upon  him  per- 
ceived any  change  in  look  or  manner — no  one  but 
his  mother.  To  her  eyes  the  change  was  but  too 
visible.  She  remarked  that  the  cheek,  formerly  so 
colourless,  was  now  flushed.  Others  spoke  of  it  as 
a  mark  of  health — she  knew  it  for  the  fever  spot, 
engendered  by  the  mind's  disease.  She  knew  that 
although  his  hopes  for  the  future  that  all  would  end 
well,  enabled  him  to  bear  his  burden  uncomplaining- 
ly, yet  anxiety  for  the  present  was  eating  canker-like 
within  his  heart.  While  others  admired  the  brillian- 
cy of  his  full  dark  eye,  she  turned  away,  for  to  her  it 
seemed  to  glare  with  unearthly  light.  Much  of  his 
time  was  spent  by  Frederick  in  the  retirement  of  his 
study,  but  there  was  one  family  in  which  he  ever 
loved  to  visit.  From  the  Lees  he  was  certain  of  re- 
ceiving kindness  and  sympathy,  of  being  welcomed 
as  a  friend,  and  treated  like  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

"  Good  morning,  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Stanley,  entering 
the  family  parlour  at  Mrs.  Lee's,  in  which  the  cousins 
were  sitting,  the  elder  engaged  upon  some  article  of 
needle-work,  the  younger  lying  upon  a  sofa,  reading. 
"  Good  morning,  ladies.  I  have  come,  sick  and 
weary  in  spirit,  to  find  a  balm  in  your  society.  How 
do  you  do,  Miss  Lee  ?  I  need  not  ask  of  Miss  Alli- 
son's health ;  I  see  its  bloom  upon  her  cheek." 

"  Now  that  is  really  too  bad !  I  am  surprised, 
Mr.  Stanley,  at  your  want  of  gallantry ;  only  think, 
of  accusing  a  lady  of  being  in  good  health!  Are 
you  not  aware  that  it  is  ever  considered  a  very 
poor  compliment?  There  is  something  so  vulgar, 
so  countryfied  in  the  idea  of  good  health,  one  always 
fancies  a  coarse,  red-faced,  milk-maidish  sort  of  a 
body.  Pray  take  back  your  words,  and  compliment 
me  upon  my  delicate  appearance." 

"  And  I,  too,  object  to  your  any  longer  treating 
me  as  an  invalid.  I  am  really  very  well  now,  and  if 
Julia  will  but  remain  through  the  winter  with  me,  I 
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think  I  shall  become  quite  strong.  I  have  been 
walking  this  morning  for  nearly  an  hour.  Have  I 
not,  Julia?" 

»  Yes,  dear  Ala,  you  have  done  very  well  this 
morning.  I  begin  to  fear  that  you  will  even  rival 
me  in  pedestrianism.  Lie  quietly  now  though,  for 
you  have  need  of  rest." 

"  I  prefer  sitting  up;  I  am  growing  weary  of  the 
recumbent  position,  to  which  I  have  been  confined 
so  much  of  my  life.  I  wish  to  show  Mr.  Stanley, 
too,  how  strong  I  am  getting.  You  spoke  of  wea- 
riness of  spirit,"  she  said,  addressing  the  young  pas- 
tor; "  has  any  thing  new  occurred  to  trouble  you?" 

"  New,  and  yet  not  new.  Malice  and  ill  will  are 
still  the  same,  though  the  forms  in  which  they  appear 
may  vary.  I  have  received  a  letter  advising  me  to 
leave  my  parish,  assuring  me  that  the  number  of  my 
friends  is  daily  decreasing,  that  even  those  who  re- 
main true  to  me  disapprove  of  my  conduct." 

"  What  will  you  do  ?"  timidly  inquired  Alice. 

"  I  scarcely  know  myself.  My  mother  urges  me 
to  solicit  a  dismission." 

"  I  should  think  you  could  scarcely  hesitate.  Mr. 
Stanley  has  talents  that  cannot  fail  to  win  him  a 
name,  and  insure  him  respect  where  they  are  appre- 
ciated." 

"  I  must  not  leave  my  parish !" 

"  Not  even  if  requested  to  do  so  ?  But  I  beg 
pardon,  it  is  not  for  me  to  advise." 

"  Do  not  ask  my  pardon,  Miss  Allison.  Pray  tell 
me  what  you  would  advise." 

"  To  me  there  seems  but  one  course  to  be  pursued. 
That  you  have  enemies  is  evident,  who  are  determined 
if  not  able  to  oblige  you  to  leave,  to  render  your  life 
unhappy.  Now,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
submit  to  the  impositions  of  such  persons,  and  the 
mortifications  to  which  they  subject  you,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  constant  anxiety  in  which  your  mind 
is  kept." 

"  Has  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  then  no  duties  to 
perform,  no  good  to  seek,  but  a  life  of  quiet  for  him- 
self ?  Because  the  wicked  oppress  and  revile  him, 
is  he  therefore  to  forget  the  solemn  promise  which 
he  gave  his  people  at  his  ordination,  the  sacred  obli- 
gations with  which  he  bound  himself?  Is  he  to 
forsake  his  Saviour's  cause,  because  obstacles  are 
thrown  in  his  way,  and  turn  from  the  path  which  duty 
and  his  own  conscience  point  out,  because  he  finds 
it  not  all  strown  with  flowers  ?  No,  Miss  Allison, 
I  must  not  abandon  my  post.  I  will,  not  brave  the 
storm,  but  abide  the  calm." 

"  And  when  it  comes,  the  grave  may  have  closed 
over  you.  And  where  will  be  your  reward  for  long 
years  of  suffering  ?" 

"  In  my  own  heart.  If  I  die,  it  will  be  in  the 
blessed  consciousness  of  having  performed  my  duty. 
Think  you  not  such  consciousness  can  rob  even 
death  of  its  sting.  But  I  shall  not  die !  I  have 
within  a  feeling  that  tells  me  my  efforts  for  the  good 
of  my  people  will  yet  be  successful,  that  I  shall  live 
to  see  the  day  when  peace  shall  dwell,  not  only  in 
our  church  but  in  every  household,  when  every  heart 
will  welcome  the  pastor  as  a  brother  or  a  son.   Yes 

I  shall  live  to  see  altars  raised  at  every  fireside 

altars  to  the  one  living  God,  when  the  religion  of 
Jesus  shall  be  felt  in  every  heart,  his  praises  sung  by 
the  lips  of  babes  and  sucklings.  I  shall  live  to  see 
it,  and  to  know  that  it  is  my  work.  With  such  a 
hope  to  buoy  me  up,  do  you  think  that  calumny,  or 


malice,  or  hate,  can  have  any  power  over  me  ?  No, 
as  the  oak  stands  unharmed  amid  the  storm,  bowing 
its  head  as  the  blast  sweeps  over  it,  but  rising  again 
from  the  conflict  even  greener  and  fresher  than  before, 
so  shall  the  evil  passions  that  now  seek  my  ruin, 
leave  me  scatheless.  My  post  is  here.  I  will  not 
leave.  My  aim  is  to  do  good,  and  with  my  heavenly 
Father's  assistance  I  will  accomplish  it." 

"  And  have  you  no  duties  as  a  man,  independent 
of  those  of  a  minister  to  perform?  Owe  you  no  duty 
to  your  mother?  You  may  defy  the  storm,  she  will 
sink  beneath  it.  She  is  no  enthusiast;  she  judges 
of  the  future  only  by  the  present,  and  the  trouble  that 
to  you  is  but  as  the  summer  breeze,  to  her  will  be  as 
the  tornado,  crushing  her  heart  beneath  its  deadening 
influence.  Already  are  its  lavages  apparent.  Will 
you  stand  calmly  by  and  see  her  stricken  to  the  earth, 
knowing  as  you  do,  that  it  is  for  you  she  suffers  ?" 

"  My  mother  suffering  and  for  me ! — selfish  being 
that  I  am.  I  thought  not  of  her.  And  yet,  believe 
me,  Miss  Allison,  I  love  her  better  than  my  own  life, 
I  would  die  to  save  her  kind  heart  one  pang.  Do  you 
say  she  is  altered  ?  she  has  not  spoken  upon  the  sub- 
ject only  to  urge  me  to  leave,  and  when  I  answered 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  remain,  she  said  no  more;  I 
thought  not  of  her  suffering.  I  should  have  thought 
of  it.  I  should  have  remembered,  that  my  mother 
for  whom  I  form  the  only  link  to  this  world,  could 
not  see  me  beset  with  difficulties,  my  words  made 
the  subject  of  scoffs  and  jests,  my  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  my  endeavours  to  promote  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  my  hearers,  rendered  of  no  effect, 
surrounded  by  spies  seeking  occasion  to  work  me  harm, 
and  not  be  filled  with  anguish.  God  have  mercy  upon 
me  and  direct  me,  for  I  know  not  what  to  do !" 

"  One  thing  is  at  least  certain.  No  good  can  be 
effected  by  your  remaining  here,  if  the  people  will  not 
listen  to  you.  You  may  labour  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage surely,  in  some  other  place,  where  having 
the  love  and  respect  of  your  people,  your  words  and 
example  will  have  the  influence  which  a  minister's 
should  have." 

"O  Julia!"  said  Alice,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
a  silent  but  deeply  attentive  auditor  to  the  foregoing 
conversation,  "  is  it  right  to  urge  Mr.  Stanley  to  do  i 
what  he  feels — what  every  one    must  feel  to    be 
wrong  ?" 

"  Nay,  Ala,  if  you  are  against  me,  I  will  say  no  p 
more."  As  she  spoke,  she  twined  her  arm  round  the 
neck  of  the  trembling  girl,  and  drew  her  head  down 
upon  her  bosom.  "  But  tell  me  why  is  it  wrong,  dear- 
est ?  Should  not  a  son  have  thought  for  his  mother  1 
should  he  not  guard  her  from  pain  and  sorrow  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  some  cherished  plans  of  his  own?" 

"  He  should,  he  should.  No  sacrifice  should  be 
too  great  to  insure  the  happiness  of  a  parent.  But 
Julia  are  we  not  told — did  not  the  Redeemer  himself 
say,  '  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me, 
is  not  worthy  of  me?'  " 

"  But  Alice,  what  can  Mr.  Stanley  do  ?  He  has 
received  a  letter  urging  him  to  ask  a  dismissal,  would 
you  have  him  remain  to  be  openly  insulted  ?" 

"  He  will  not  be.  True,  he  has  received  a  letter 
requesting  him  to  leave — from  whom  is  this  letter  ? 
From  all  his  people — is  it  even  from  a  majority?  No, 
it  is  from  one  individual.  One  too,  who  is  ashamed 
of  the  deed.  He  dares  not  give  his  name.  He 
comes  not  boldly  forth,  like  one  who  feels  his  cause 
to  be  a  just  one,  with  his  accusations,  thereby  giving 
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to  the  accused  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself,  but 
like  the  cowardly  assassin  he  stabs  his  victim  in  the 
dark.  Is  it  by  such  base  miscreants,  that  a  minister 
of  Christ  is  to  be  driven  from  his  post  ?  Mr.  Stanley 
has  many  friends,  who  love  and  revere  him — many, 
whose  trembling  lips  have  but  novv  learned  to  breathe 
the  name  of  their  Father  in  heaven ;  whose  hearts 
softened  by  his  teachings,  are  yearning  to  know  more 
of  the  faith  whose  fruit  is  peace.  And  shall  their 
pastor  forsake  them  ?  Shall  he  leave  unfinished  the 
work  so  nobly  begun  ?  No !  he  must  not,  he  dare 
not !  for  assuredly  will  he  be  called  to  render  an 
account  of  the  souls  committed  to  his  care." 

"  My  own  Alice,  I  will  say  no  more.  There  is  no 
harm  done,  love,  Mr.  Stanley  will  but  slightly  value 
the  advice  of  one  like  me,  least  of  all,  when  opposed 
by  one  so  much  better  fitted  to  advise  upon  such  a 
subject." 

"  Do  not  mock  me,  Julia.  You  know  full  well 
that  your  opinion  must  have  greater  weight  than 
mine.  I,  an  invalid  from  my  birth,  almost  unedu- 
cated, for  my  feeble  health  never  admitted  of  my 
studying  much.  You,  talented,  accomplished,  the 
unimpaired  vigour  of  your  mind  strengthened  by 
learning  and  communication  with  your  fellow  beings, 
I  know  that  my  judgment  is  weak  at  best,  yet  I  feel 
that  upon  this  subject  I  am  right.  Nay,  Julia,  I 
need  no  support,  I  am  not  so  very  weak." 

"  God  be  praised  for  it !  I  do  think  that  you  grow 
stronger.  I  remember  when  I  first  came  here  you 
could  sit  up  but  a  short  time.  Novv  you  scarcely  lie 
down  all  day." 

"  Kind  Julia,  how  you  ever  seek  to  encourage  me, 
and  how  cheerfully  you  bear  my  wayward  humours." 
"  Hush  !  my  little  Ala  must  not  turn  flatterer.  I 
may  cheerfully  bear  what  I  am  never  aware  of.  Lie 
down  a  little  while  now,  to  please  me,  that  you  may 
be  able  to  sit  up  through  the  evening." 

"  I  will  for  a  few  moments,  and  Mr.  Stanley  will 

tell  us  his  decision." 

"  Not  now,  not  now !  Mr.  Stanley  must  take 
time  to  consider,  fie  must  not  allow  himself  to  be 
!  biassed  in  forming  his  decision   by  the  giddy  prattle 

of  two  foolish  girls."     Julia  cast  an  imploring  look 

at  Mr.  Stanley  as  she  spoke.     He  understood  the 

look  sufficiently  to  know  that  Miss  Allison  wished 
:  him  not  to  tell  his  decision — her  reason  for  the  wish 

he  did  not  comprehend.     He  said  in  reply : 

"  Miss  Allison  is  right.     I   must  have   time  for 

reflection  ere  I  decide.  I  must  consult  my  mother 
i  also.  I  thank  you  both,  ladies,  for  your  advice,  and 
]  for  the  kind  interest  in  my  fate  which  you  have  ma- 
:  nifested.    I  will  now  leave  you.   When  next  we  meet 

you  shall    be    made  acquainted    with   my  decision. 

Good  morning." 

"  Merciful  Father !"  cried  Alice,  rising  from  the 
j  sofa,  upon  which  she  had  reclined.     "  O  strengthen 

him  to  perform  unflinchingly  his  duty.  Guide  him  ! 
.  Guard  him !    Save  him !    Guide  him  to  a  knowledge 


of  thy  will ;  guard  him  from  temptation ;  save  him 
alive  from  the  snares  that  beset  him.  Let  no  earthly 
love,  O  God,  lead  his  soul  astray  from  thee.  If  the 
wicked  rise  against  him  and  oppress  him,  be  thou  his 
strength  and  support.  Bless  him,  O  Lord,  and  bless 
the  work  of  his  hands !  and  when  by  trials  thou  hast 
purified  his  heart  from  all  sin,  and  filled  it  with  love 
pure  and  precious  in  thy  sight,  then,  O  Father,  may 
his  reward  be  peace  on  earth.  May  those  who  now 
hate  him,  learn  to  love  him  for  thy  sake.  May  good 
will  towards  men  pervade  every  heart,  and  when  his 
pilgrimage  shall  be  ended,  may  he  die  in  the  assur- 
ance that  his  Saviour  has  prepared  a  place  for  him 
in  the  mansions  above,  where  he  shall  dwell  for  ever 
more." 

Exhausted  by  the  effort  she  had  made,  Alice  fell, 
nearly  fainting,  upon  the  sofa.  Her  cousin,  who  had 
gazed  upon  her  in  astonishment  and  admiration,  dur- 
ing her  utterance  of  the  above  vehement  appeal,  has- 
tened to  her  assistance.  She  raised  her  head  and 
bathed  her  temples  and  hands  with  cologne.  While 
thus  employed,  Alfred  entered.  "  What  is  the  mat- 
ter ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  Is  Alice  sick  ?  Speak,  love, 
what  has  happened  ?" 

"  Nothing,  dear  Alfred,  only  I  am  not  so  strong 
as  I  fancied  myself." 

"Alice  took  rather  a  long  walk  this  morning, 
which  with  the  heat,  which  is  really  oppressive,  has 
overcome  her,  but  a  little  quiet  sleep  will  soon  restore 
her.     She  looks  better  even  now."     • 
"  Has  any  one  been  here  ?" 
"  Mr.  Stanley  spent  an  hour  with  us." 
"  How  long  since  he  left  ?" 

"  But  a  few  moments  before  you  entered."  The 
eyes  of  Alfred  and  his  cousin  met  for  one  instant. 
That  glance  explained  to  each  one  the  fears  of  the 
other.  Both  were  silent  for  some  time.  Alfred 
seemed  lost  in  painful  thought.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  his  sister's  face.  That  face  so  beautiful  yet  so 
death-like !  Her  head  was  thrown  back  supported 
by  her  brother's  arm,  her  eyes  were  closed  and  their 
long  fringe-like  lashes  lay  like  a  shadow  upon  her 
cheeks,  which  only  the  snow  flake  might  rival  in 
whiteness.  Her  hair,  soft  and  glossy  as  unwrought 
silk,  escaped  from  confinement,  fell  like  a  veil  around 
her.  Alfred  gazed  long  and  tenderly  upon  her.  Press- 
ing her  to  his  heart,  he  murmured : 

"  My  sister,  my  loved,  my  only  one !"  His  voice 
roused  her  for  a  moment,  she  opened  her  eyes,  looked 
at  him  and  smiled. 

"  Dear  brother,"  she  said,  speaking  faintly,  "  do 
not  look  at  me  so  sorrowfully.  I  am  better  now.  I 
had  a  strange  feeling  at  my  heart ;  it  seemed  as  if 
something  heavy  and  cold  were  pressing  upon  it.  It 
is  over  now.  Where  is  mother  ?  I  must  see  her.  I 
am  much  better  now,  but  if  that  feeling  return  I  shall 
die.  Call  mother,  Julia,  I  must  have  you  all  with 
me." 

[To  be  concluded.] 


THE       NECESSITY       OF       EDUCATION. 


Man  is  an  animal,  formidable  both  from  his  passions 
and  his  reason ;  his  passions  urging  him  to  great  evils, 
and  his  reason  furnishing  means  to  achieve  them, 
To  train  this  animal  and  make  him  amenable  to 
order,  to  inure  him  to  a  sense  of  justice  and  virtue, 
:  to  withhold  him  from  ill  courses  by  fear,  and  encou- 


rage him  in  his  duty  by  hopes ;  in  short,  to  fashion 
and  model  him  for  society,  hath  been  the  aim  of  civil 
and  religious  institutions ;  and,  in  all  times,  the  en- 
deavour of  good  and  wise  men.  The.  aptest  method 
for  attaining  this  end  hath  been  always  judged  a 
proper  education. 
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THE      OWLBAR      COTTAGE 


BY  MRS.  LYDIA  H.  SIGOURNEY. 


There  stands  a  cottage  on  the  Owlbar  moor, 

Just  where  its  heathery  blackness  melts  away 

To  England's  mellower  green.     Fast  by  its  side 

Nestled  the  wheat-stack,  firmly  bound  and  shap'd 

Even  like  another  roof-tree,—  witnessing 

Fair  harvest  aud  good  husbandry.    Some  sheep 

Roam'd  eastward  o'er  the  common,  nibbling  close 

The  scanty  blade,  while  toward  the  setting  sun 

A  hillock  stretch'd,  o'ershadow'd  by  a  growth 

Of  newly  planted  trees. — 'Twould  seem  the  abode 

Of  rural  plenty  and  content.     Yet  here 

A  desolate  sorrow  dwelt, — such  as  doth  wring 

Plain  honest  hearts,  when  what  had  long  been  twin'd 

With  every  fibre,  is  dissected  out. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  those  lowly  eaves 
An  only  daughter  made  her  parents  glad 
With  her  unfolding  virtues.     Day  by  day 
She  gather'd  sweetness  on  her  lonely  stem, 
The  lily  of  the  moorlands.     They,  with  thought 
Upon  their  humble  tasks,  how  best  to  save 
Their  little  gain,  or  make  that  little  more, 
Scarce  knew  that  she  was  beautiful,  yet  felt 
Strange  thrall  upon  their  spirits,  when  she  spoke 
So  musical,  or  from  some  storied  page 
Beguil'd  their  evening  hour. 

And  when  the  sire 
Descanted  long,  as  farmers  sometimes  will, 
About  the  promise  of  his  crops,  and  how 
The  neighbours  envied,  that  his  corn  should  be 
Higher  than  theirs,  and  how  the  man  that  hop'd 
Surely  to  thrive,  must  leave  his  bed  betimes, — 
Or  of  her  golden  cheese,  the  mother  told, 
She,  with  a  filial  and  serene  regard 
Would  seem  to  listen,  her  young  heart  away 
'Mid  other  things.     For  in  her  lonely  room 
She  had  companions,  that  they  knew  not  of, 
Books,  that  reveal  the  sources  of  the  soul, 
Deep  meditations — high  imaginings, — 
And  oft-times,  when  the  cottage  lamp  was  out, 
She  sat  communing  with  them,  while  the  moon 
Look'd  thro'  her  narrow  casement  fitfully. 
Hence  grew  her  brow  so  spiritual,  and  her  cheek, 
Pale,  with  the  purity  of  thoughts  that  gleam'd 
Around  her  from  above. 

The  buxom  youth, 
Nurs'd  at  the  ploughshare,  wondering  eyed  her  charms, 
Or  of  her  aspen  gracefulness  of  form 
Spoke  slightingly.     Yet  when  they  saw  the  fields 


Her  father  till'd,  well  clad  with  ripening  grain, 

And  knew  he  had  no  other  heir  beside, 

They  with  unwonted  wealth  of  Sunday  clothes, 

And  rich,  red  nosegays  flaunting  in  their  hands, 

Were  fain  to  woo  her.    But  they  marvell'd  much 

How  the  sweet  fairy  with  such  quiet  air 

Of  mild  indifference,  and  with  truthful  words 

Kind,  yet  determinate,  withdrew  herself 

To  chosen  solitude,  intent  to  keep 

A  maiden's  freedom. 

But  in  lonely  walks, 
What  time  the  early  violets  richly  blent 
Their  trembling  colours  with  the  vernal  green, 
A  student-boy,  who  dwelt  among  the  hills, 
Taught  her  of  love.     There  was  an  ancient  tree 
Around  whose  rough  circumference  of  trunk 
A  garden-seat  was  wreath'd,— and  there  they  sat 
Watching  grey-vested  twilight,  as  she  bore 
Such  gifts  of  tender  and  half  utter'd  thought, 
As  lovers  prize.     When  the  thin-blossom'd  furze 
Gave  out  its  autumn  sweetness,  and  the  walls 
Of  that  low  cot,  with  the  red-berried  ash 
Kindled  in  pride,  they  parted:  he,  to  toil 
Amid  his  college-lore,  and  she,  to  weep. 
The  precious  scrolls,  that  with  his  ardent  heart 
Were  ting'd  so  tenderly,  unceasing  sought 
Her  hand,  and  o'er  their  varied  lines  to  pore 
Amid  his  absence,  was  her  chief  delight. 
At  length  they  came  not.     She,  with  sleepless  eye, 
And  lip,  that  every  morn  more  bloodless  grew, 
Demanded  them — in  vain.    And  then  the  tongue 
Of  a  hoarse  gossip,  told  her — he  was  dead. 
DrowrCd  in  the  deep,  and  dead. 

Her  young  heart  died 
Away,  at  those  dread  sounds.     Her  uprais'd  eye 
Grew  large,  and  wild,  and  never  clos'd  again. 
"  Hark  I  Hark  I  He  calls  me  !  I  must  hence  away!" 
She  murmur'd  oft,  but  faint  and  fainter  still. 
Nor  other  word  she  spake.     And  so,  she  died. 
— And  now  that  cottage  on  the  Owlbar  moor, 
Hath  no  sweet  visitant  of  earthly  hope, 
To  cheer  its  toiling  inmates.     Habit-led, 
They  sow  and  reap,  and  spread  the  rustic  board, 
But  steep  their  bread  in  tears. 

God  grant  them  grace 
To  take  his  chastisement,  like  those  who  gain 
A  more  enduring  substance,  from  the  blast 
That  leaveth  house  and  heart  so  desolate. 
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THE      COUNTRY      CHURCHYARD. 


BY    DR.    R„    SHELTON    MACKENZIE. 


Methinks  that  in  the  quiet  of  this  place, 

Life's  fitful  fever  ended,  I  would  lie, 

For  here  no  babbling  crowds  are  passing  by; 

But  sometimes  here  affection  loves  to  trace 

The  rude  lines  graved  above  the  narrow  space, 

And  scatter  early  flowers  upon  the  sod 

Which  holds  the  clay  whoBe  soul  hath  gone  to  God — 


Gone,  in  the  blessed  hope  and  trust  of  grace! 
For,  weary  of  the  turmoil  of  this  life — 
Of  high  ambition  baffled — of  the  pain 
Which  glooms  the  soul  to  sorrow— of  the  strife 
'Mid  which  our  little  hour  of  joy  we  gain, 
I  care  not,  as  of  yore,  for  length  of  years, 
But  covet  rest  beyond  this  vale  of  tears. 
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A      REVOLUTIONARY      SKETCH. 


BY  MRS.  E.  F.  ELLETT. 


I  once  heard  the  remark  made  by  an  intelligent  Euro- 
pean, that  while  our  country  was  rich  in  fine  scenery 
beyond  most  other  lands,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  had  less  than  any  other  nation  of  the  love  of 
nature.  Now,  while  I  do  not  believe  we  have  a  par- 
ticle less  inherent  taste  of  that  sort  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  I  fear  it  is  true 
that  American  education  is  too  little  calculated  to 
develope  that  taste,  which  requires  to  be  cherished 
and  cultivated.  Any  observing  visiter  at  our  far 
famed  places  of  resort  will  be  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge this ;  and  more  especially  are  we  apt  to  slight 
so  great  a  source  of  enjoyment,  where  the  displays 
of  scenery  are  not  striking,  but  merely  tranquil  and 
lovely ;  where  it  is  not  fashionable  to  admire. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  this  national  want  of 
disposition  to  enjoy  the  loveliness  of  nature  existed 
in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  southern  states.  There 
is  no  lack  of  admiration  expressed  for  their  moun- 
tains or  their  waterfalls;  but  less  obtrusive  beauties 
are  frequently  undervalued.  It  is  usual  to  complain 
of  the  dismal  monotony  of  a  pine  forest,  nor  do  I 
believe  many,  who  are  surrounded  by  them  from  in- 
fancy, feel  the  emotion  of  awe  inspired  in  a  stranger's 
bosom  by  the  sight  of  these  towering  princes  of  the 
woods,  standing  in  stately  phalanx,  and  wearing  their 
crown  of  dark  verdure.  Their  swamps,  too,  which 
appear  so  wildly  beautiful  to  a  northern  eye,  are  not 
often  looked  upon  with  delight  by  those  accustomed 
to  them.  The  want  of  verdure  in  the  open  country, 
except  at  certain  seasons,  is  almost  compensated  by  the 
luxuriant  varieties  of  vegetation  in  their  calm  woods. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  of  my  summer  recollec- 
tions is  that  of  an  excursion  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Catawba,  in  one  of  the  northern  districts  of  South 
Carolina.  What  is  called  the  upper  country  is  usually 
healthy  during  the  whole  year,  and  consequently  the 
habits  of  migration  common  to  less  favoured  regions 
are  here  unknown.  In  the  villages,  the  advent  of 
summer  visiters,  brings  an  increase  of  gaiety  which 
the  heat  of  the  climate  cannot  dispel.  The  leisure 
which  most  of  them  enjoy  disposes  them  also  to 
appreciate  the  charms  of  the  country,  so  that  here  I 
had  little  reason  to  find  fault  with  them  for  want  of 
taste. 

The  more  southern  parts  of  the  state  have  perhaps 
the  advantage  over  the  northern  in  the  luxuriance  of 
their  spontaneous  vegetation.  The  woods  are  in 
spring  a  perfect  garden  of  sweets ;  and  in  winter  the 
hanging  moss,  abundant  in  the  low  grounds,  where 
the  growth  is  principally  of  the  oak  and  gum,  is  beau- 
tiful beyond  description.  Forests  of  pine  and  oak 
stretch  over  a  great  part  of  the  uplands ;  the  soil  is 
generally  less  rich,  and  many  of  the  sweetest  flowers 
and  shrubs  of  the  swamp  regions  are  here  not  to  be 
found.  It  was  a  favoured  spot,  however,  which  I 
visited  at  this  time ;  without  that  aspect  of  desolation 
that  sometimes  marks  the  more  travelled  portion  of 
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the  country.  The  Catawba  passes  through  many  a 
district  like  this,  before  it  joins  the  Santee.  It  is 
hereabouts  a  broad  and  lovely  river,  though  not  navi- 
gable on  account  of  the  shoals  and  beds  of  rock  that 
in  several  places  interrupt  its  course.  The  brawling 
waters  now  rush  crested  with  foam  over  these  obsta- 
cles, now  flow  smoothly  and  silently  onward  till 
again  choked  up  by  rocks.  The  soil,  which  varies 
from  a  bright  red  clay  to  a  rich  chocolate  colour, 
imparts  its  hue  to  the  river ;  but  amends  are  made  for 
the  want  of  clearness  in  its  waters  by  the  deep  ver- 
dure with  which  its  bold,  high  banks  are  fringed. 
The  water  oak,  the  willow,  the  hazel  and  birch,  grow 
abundantly,  nourished  by  the  moisture,  and  spread 
their  boughs  like  a  canopy  above  the  stream.  With 
their  various  foliage  are  intermingled  vines,  decora- 
ting the  green  with  gorgeous  hues.  Here  is  the 
yellow  jessamine,  that  loads  the  air  with  fragrance, 
the  snowy  clematis,  the  bamboo  vine  with  its  dark 
glossy  leaves,  sharp  thorns  and  scarlet  berries,  with 
the  luxuriant  and  odorous  muscadine.  Here  too,  the 
wild  grape,  and  the  fox  grape,  entwine  their  graceful 
wreaths  over  the  boughs,  weighing  them  down  to  the 
water.  The  country  for  miles  from  the  river  side  is 
broken  without  being  mountainous.  There  are  diver- 
sities of  hill,  and  valley,  and  thicket,  and  cultivated 
field,  enough  to  please  the  greatest  lover  of  a  varied 
landscape.  The  growth  in  the  woods  is  chiefly  oak, 
hickory,  walnut,  and  chestnut,  with  but  little  pine. 
These  may  be  called  the  staple  forest  trees,  but  they 
share  the  possession  of  the  soil  with  others  as  beau- 
tiful in  their  kind,  though  less  majestic.  The  ground 
in  some  places,  particularly  near  the  water,  is  per- 
fectly enamelled  with  flowers.  Here  is  the  kalmia 
with  its  glossy  leaf  and  shell-like  flowers,  honey 
suckles  and  wild  roses  in  profusion ;  nor  will  the 
phlox  and  the  humble  violet  pass  unnoticed. 

We  all  know  how  greatly  the  influence  of  associ- 
ation enhances  the  charm  of  lovely  scenery.  So  uni- 
versally admitted  is  this  fact,  that  almost  every  spot 
celebrated  for  natural  beauty,  in  all  countries,  has  its 
legend  or  tradition.  Nor  is  this  scene  without  its 
records,  dear  to  every  American  heart,  for  they  are 
the  records  of  our  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  dust 
Of  heroes,  in  that  cause  of  glory  fallen, 
Hath  mingled  with  the  soil,  and  hallowed  it. 

I  cannot  admire  his  patriotism  who  can  linger  about 
the  shores  of  our  rivers,  or  in  the  woods  that  proved 
so  often  the  hiding  place  of  our  brave  fathers,  and 
not  be  thrilled  and  animated  by  the  recollections  they 
awaken.  Who  can  help  living  over  in  memory  the 
trying  times  to  which  one  of  our  poets  refers — 

"Grave  men  are  there  by  broad  Santee, 
Grave  men  with  hoary  hairs"; 
Their  hearts  are  all  with  Marion, 
For  Marion  are  their  prayers. 
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Our  fortress  is  tho  good  green  wood, 

Our  tent  the  cypress  tree; 
We  know  the  forest  round  us, 

As  seame,n  know  the  sea. 
We  know  its  wall  of  thorny  vines, 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass, 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands 

Within  the  dark  morass.1' 

It  was  delightful,  in  this  locality,  to  read  over  the 
history  of  those  noble  deeds,  and  to  think  of  the  nights 
when  the  same  moon,  that  now  shone  so  peacefully 
upon  the  hills  and  the  stream,  led  on  that  resolute 
band  to  burst  at  midnight  into  the  British  camp.  A 
little  stretch  of  fancy  might  persuade  us  that  we  heard 
the  scampering  of  their  horses,  and  saw  the  glittering 
of  their  rifles;  or  listened  to  the  song,  and  laugh,  and 
shout  with  which  the  woodlands  echoed  when  the 
battle  was  over. 

Many  incidents  were  related  to  me  as  having  oc- 
curred in  this  vicinity,  during  those  perilous  times.  I 
shall  content  myself  at  present  with  mentioning  one, 
which  may  show  us  what  privations  and  sufferings 
were  encountered  at  every  step  by  those  who  won 
our  liberty,  and  teach  us  gratitude  for  the  blessings 
we  now  enjoy  undisturbed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1780,  the  traveller  would  not 
have  passed  without  notice  a  small,  but  neat  looking 
farm-house,  situated  upon  a  hill  that  sloped  down  to 
the  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  stood  its  cluster  of 
outbuildings.  There  is  now  no  vestige  of  the  house, 
but  of  the  trees  that  once  shaded  its  front,  the  oak 
and  the  walnut  are  still  green  there,  though  the  Pride 
of  India  is  decayed  with  age,  and  no  longer  cumbers 
the  soil.  The  dwelling  was  then  occupied  by  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Patton.  The  name  was  well  known 
in  this  region,  for  the  bravery  and  activity  of  Patton 
himself,  a  staunch  whig  and  a  friend  of  Marion. 
After  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  liberty  had  been 
brought  to  the  dust,  by  the  disheartening  reverses  of 
their  troops,  when  the  heaviest  blow  to  the  sacred 
cause  had  been  given  by  the  defeat  of  General  Gates 
at  Camden  by  Cornwallis,  and  Carolina  was  looked 
upon  as  a  subjugated  province,  the  state  of  feeling 
among  the  country  people  became  such  as  to  show 
that  they  were  disposed  to  protract  the  struggle  no 
longer.  Many  who  had  once  shown  friendship  for 
the  whigs  now  avowed  themselves  tories ;  some  who 
had  formerly  evinced  their  good  will  by  acts  of  gene- 
rosity, refused  to  risk  their  own  ruin  by  harbouring 
or  assisting  the  champions  of  a  hopeless  enterprise. 
Some  of  the  more  timorous  sought  to  prove  their  loy- 
alty, and  propitiate  the  favour  of  the  British,  by  inve- 
terate hostility  towards  the  whigs,  persecuting  them 
from  one  hiding  place  to  another.  Had  the  conquer- 
ors then  shown  mercy  and  forbearance,  had  they 
manifested  a  disposition  to  conciliate,  they  mi^ht 
have  completely  won  Carolina  and  Georgia;  perhaps 
all  America.  But  they  refused,  as  the  biographer  of 
Marion  remarks,  to  listen  even  to  «  Satan's  lo^ic  " 
which  might  have  taught  them  that  generosity  was 
the  best  policy.  The  British  and  their  tory  allies  at 
this  time  gave  themselves  great  airs,  perpetrating  un- 
heard of  cruelties  every  where  on  the  rebels  as  they 
called  them,  and  even  upon  the  unoffending  inhabi- 
tants. Wasting  and  desolation  marked  their  path 
and  the  heart  sickens  at  the  recital  of  their  barbarities. 
It  needed  no  prophet  or  philosopher  to  foretell  the 
result.     The  spirit  of  a  trampled  people  rose  up  once 


more  against  the  merciless  oppressor.  Even  where 
it  did  not  break  out  into  action  as  yet,  it  murmured 
like  the  smothered  fires  of  a  volcano. 

Patton  was  one  of  those  zealous  individuals  who 
never  conceal  or  suppress  their  opinions ;  he  was,  there- 
fore, peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  enemy.  The  British 
regiment  quartered  in  the  vicinity,  hated  him  to  a 
man ;  and  many  attempts  had  been  made  to  capture 
him.  The  making  an  example  of  such  a  person,  they 
thought,  would  strike  a  salutary  terror  into  all  his 
associates.  Besides,  so  active  an  adherent  must  be 
invaluable  to  "  the  Swamp  Fox,"  as  they  termed  Ma- 
rion, who,  it  was  known,  continually  despatched  his 
scouts  in  all  directions.  So  thorough  a  search  was 
set  on  foot,  that  at  last  Patton  was  compelled  to  leave 
his  wife  and  children  defenceless,  and  hide  himself  in 
the  forest,  only  venturing  home  at  night  for  food. 
Even  this  becoming  dangerous,  he  was  obliged  to 
trust  for  his  supplies  to  the  stolen  visits  of  his  wife, 
who  came  disguised,  as  frequently  as  she  could  with- 
out the  certainty  of  detection.  Day  after  day,  she 
threaded  the  lonely  path  through  the  woods  to  carry 
provisions,  starting  at  every  sound  lest  the  watchful 
foe  should  burst  upon  her;  and  at  length  they  began 
to  hope  they  had  completely  baffled  scrutiny.  The 
house  was  no  longer  watched ;  the  woods  were  silent ; 
the  search  seemed  to  be  given  up,  and  the  hunted  man 
began  to  breathe  more  freely. 

A  few  days  elapsed,  and  the  shades  of  night  were 
beginning  to  fall  over  the  brown  forest.  The  murmur 
of  the  river,  but  a  few  yards  distant,  was  so  far  from 
interrupting  the  silence,  that  its  continuous  and  mono- 
tonous sound  seemed  to  render  the  quiet  more  un- 
broken. A  female  figure  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  dwel- 
ling house  before  mentioned.  A  shawl  was  wrapped 
closely  round  her  person,  but  her  whole  air  and  ap- 
pearance bespoke  her  a  lady,  and  the  delicacy  of  her 
features  and  complexion  showed  that  she  was  unused 
to  hardship.  A  child,  apparently  about  five  years  old, 
stood  beside  her,  clasping  her  hand  ;  and  half  way  up 
the  path  to  the  house  door,  was  a  negro  girl,  holding 
a  fair  infant  in  her  arms.  The  expression  of  the  lady's 
face  could  not  have  been  mistaken ;  it  was  one  of 
eager  and  anxious  expectation. 

"  Mother,"  said  the  child,  looking  up  innocently, 
"  do  you  think  papa  will  come  to-night  ?" 

"  I  hope  so,  Arthur,"  said  the  lady,  "  but  you  must 
not  Speak  so  loud." 

"  I  thought,  mother,  all  the  naughty  British  and 
tories  were  gone  away." 

"  Ah !  we  do  not  know  how  near  us  they  may  be 
lurking  yet !  Heaven  bring  my  dear  husband  home 
in  safety,"  murmured  she. 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  man,"  exclaimed  the  little  boy, 
"  then  I  would  fight  the  tories  that  want  to  kill 
papa !" 

"  You  are  a  brave  little  fellow,"  answered  his  mo- 
ther, kissing  him  ;  "  now  go  into  the  house,  and  do 
not  come  out  till  I  give  you  leave.  Martha,  go  in 
with  the  children." 

Mrs.  Patton  stood  without  till  it  was  quite  dark, 
for  her  fears  would  not  allow  her  to  remain  quietly 
in  the  house.  Leaning  against  the  gate  post,  she  was 
all  eye  and  ear  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  a  moving 
object,  or  the  slightest  sound  to  indicate  the  approach 
of  him  she  so  longed  to  see.  At  length,  her  watchful 
anxiety  was  rewarded.  The  crisp  herbage  was  evi- 
dently pressed  by  stealthy  footsteps.  She  opened  the 
gate  softly ;  one  moment  of  keen  suspense,  and  the 
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next  she  was  in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  to  whom 
yet  she  dared  but  to  give  a  silent  embrace. 

Patton  entered  the  house  with  his  wife,  caressed 
his  children,  and  seated  himself  among  those  dear 
ones  with  a  feeling  of  enjoyment  the  more  exquisite 
as  he  had  been  banished  so  long  from  their  presence. 
He  placed  his  rifle,  his  sturdy  friend,  in  one  corner, 
and  commenced  telling  them  of  the  sufferings  he  had 
endured  while  hunted  like  a  wild  beast  in  the  woods. 

"  I  shall  sleep  well  enough  to-night,  I  hope,"  con- 
cluded he,  "  and  troth  I  know  how  to  value  a  good 
bed  and  the  shelter  of  a  roof.  To-morrow  before 
dawn  I  must  be  off,  and  you  must  have  my  knapsack 
of  clothes  and  provisions  ready,  Charlotte !" 

"  Ah,  Patton !  it  is  hard  that  you  cannot  stay  with 
us  one  day." 

"  That  would  be  at  the  risk  of  my  neck.  Depend 
upon  it,  these  tory  hounds  will  not  let  me  off  so  easily. 
They  want  to  make  sure  of  me  by  pretending  to  give 
up  the  hunt.  But  I'll  play  the  wild  cat  no  longer. — 
Sam,  where  have  you  fastened  the  canoe  ?" 

"  It's  tied  to  the  big  willow  down  under  the  bank, 
massa,"  answered  the  negro,  bowing. 

"  See  that  the  oars  are  there,  and  every  thing 
ready ;  I  must  be  with  the  whigs  on  the  other  side  by 
sunrise.  I  reckon  I  can  show  the  British  another 
face  than  they  look  for !"  And  the  rough  but  honest 
soldier,  laughed  heartily  at  the  surprise  he  meant  to 
give  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  supper  were  finish- 
ed, and  the  reunited  family  sat  down  to  table,  first 
asking  a  blessing  on  their  meal;  for  Patton  always 
said  those  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  bounties 
of  Heaven  had  no  right  to  hope  for  its  protection. 
The  fried  chicken  and  warm  cakes  were  certainly 
more  palatable  food  than  he  had  been  for  some  time 
accustomed  to ;  and  the  sight  of  the  cheerful  faces 
of  his  wife  and  children  helped  more  than  all  to  raise 
the  soldier's  spirits.  He  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer 
during  his  absence;  for  now  that  he  was  out  of  the 
way  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  There  had  been  no 
instance  of  British  cruelty  to  defenceless  women  and 
children;  even  their  tory  neighbours  would  willingly 
protect  them  should  they  have  cause  for  alarm.  And 
Patton's  fearless  and  sanguine  spirit  would  not  allow 
him  to  doubt  of  success  in  his  own  plans.  He  was 
interrupted  in  the  detail  of  them  to  his  wife,  by  a 
gentle  knock  at  the  door ;  and  familiar  as  was  the 
sound,  it  was  enough  to  blanch  the  wife's  cheek. 
Her  husband  opened  the  door  himself;  the  visiter  was 
Charles  Miller,  a  neighbour's  son. 

"  Fly  for  your  life,  Patton  !"  cried  he,  breathless 
with  haste. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  asked  the  soldier.  Mrs. 
Patton  could  only  clasp  her  hands  in  speechless 
terror. 

"Nothing  yet,"  answered  the  lad:  "but  a  file  of 
mounted  soldiers  will  be  here  presently.  You  were 
seen  coming  into  the  house  by  a  tory  spy,  who  went 
to  bring  up  the  men.  Escape — hide  yourself — there 
is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost !" 

"  Oh,  my  husband ! — Hasten,  and  conceal  yourself! 
We  will  bar  up  the  doors  and  defend  you !" 

"  No,  they  will  be  upon  us  directly,"  muttered 
Patton.  "  The  river,  that  is  my  only  course.  I  may 
cross  it  before  they  come  up.  God  bless  you,  Char- 
lotte !"  And,  hastily  embracing  his  wife,  he  snatched 
up  his  rifle  and  left  the  house  by  the  back  door.  The 
faithful  negro,  Sam,  would  have  followed  him,  but 


his  master  ordered  him  to  remain  and  defend  his 
mistress.  Patton  rapidly  descended  the  river  bank, 
and,  concealed  by  the  outbuildings,  unmoored  the 
canoe  and  pushed  her  off  into  the  stream.  Laying 
his  rifle  carefully  down,  he  plied  the  oars  with  all  his 
strength,  and  quickly  receded  from  the  shore. 

How  was  it  with  his  wife,  who,  in  the  midst  of  her 
fright  had  to  think  of  means  to  facilitate  her  husband's 
escape  ?  It  flashed  across  her  mind  that  a  little 
further  down  the  river  was  a  ford,  which  the  troopers 
could  easily  cross,  and  effectually  cut  off  his  retreat. 
All  depended  on  her  gaining  time  for  him.  She  in- 
stantly resolved  to  deceive  the  enemy,  by  allowing 
them  to  believe  the  fugitive  concealed  in  the  house. 
Communicating  her  project  to  Charles  Miller,  and 
calling  the  servants  to  her  assistance,  her  first  care 
was  to  have  all  the  doors  and  windows  securely  fas- 
tened, not  only  with  bolt  and  bar  but  with  every  heavy 
piece  of  furniture  they  could  move.  The  lad,  mean- 
while, busied  himself  in  loading  a  few  fowling  pieces 
belonging  to  Patton. 

Before  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  fierce  baying 
of  the  dogs  without,  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  the 
troopers.  A  shot  was  fired,  and  the  angry  bark  of 
one  of  the  dogs  was  changed  to  a  piteous  howl  of 
agony;  and  another  followed,  giving  too  certain 
evidence  that  their  visit  was  not  one  of  mercy.  The 
men  entered  the  yard,  and  surrounded  the  dwelling ; 
the  inmates  of  the  house  awaited  their  coming  in 
resolute,  though  trembling  silence.  .Mrs.  Patton  had 
sent  the  children  into  another  room,  attended  by  the 
servants,  with  the  exception  of  old  Sam,  that  their 
terrors  might  not  unnerve  her  through  what  might 
follow. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  burst  open  the  door,  but 
its  strong  bars  resisted  the  assault,  and  after  it  had 
been  repeated  two  or  three  times  without  success,  the 
voice  of  one  of  the  troopers  was  heard  in  fierce  tones : 

"  Open  the  door,  I  say,"  with  an  oath,  "  or  you 
shall  repent  it !"    .    . 

No  answer  was  returned.  The  officer  called  re- 
peatedly, accompanying  his  summons  with  execrations 
and  threats  of  revenge  for  their  obstinacy. 

"Whom  do  you  want?"  at  length  asked  the  soft 
voice  of  Mrs.  Patton.  "  Do  you  make  war  upon 
helpless  women  and  children  ?" 

"  I  want  James  Patton !"  thundered  the  officer. 

"  Go  and  hunt  him  in  the  woods,  where  you  have 
driven  him !"  was  the  reply. 

The  trooper  laughed,  as  if  to  show  he  was  not  to 
be  thus  outwitted.  "  He  is  within,  you  need  not  deny 
it,  ma'am !  You  had  best  give  him  up  quietly,  if  you 
value  your  own  lives !" 

"  Do  you  think  he  has  crossed  the  river  yet  ?" 
whispered  she  to  Charles  Miller. 

"  He  must  have  done  so  by  this  time,"  answered 
the  youth.  "  Half  an  hour  more,  and  he  will  be 
safe  1" 

The  devoted  wife  breathed  a  prayer  mentally  for 
his  escape ;  but  was  interrupted  by  the  angry  voice 
of  the  officer,  calling  upon  them  once  more  to  surren- 
der, and  threatening  if  they  refused,  to  set  fire  to  the 
house  and  burn  them  alive.  This  was  no  idle  threat 
in  those  days ;  but  much  as  she  had  to  fear  from  their 
cruelty,  this  high  souled  woman  determined  to  brave 
all.  Such,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  was  the  spirit  of  our 
American  matrons ! 

To  their  brutal  menaces  she  had  but  one  reply; 
that  was,  that  her  door  should  not  be  opened  so  long 
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as  she  could  defend  herself;  and  that  the  first  man 
who  came  near  with  a  torch  to  put  their  threat  into 
execution,  should  be  instantly  fired  upon.  While 
the  colloquy  was  <  going  on,  the  three  who  formed 
this  little  garrison  were  busied  in  making  preparation 
for  the  desperate  defence.  The  lad  and  the  servant 
armed  themselves  with  muskets,  and  Mrs.  Patton 
taking  one  herself,  ascended  to  an  upper  chamber, 
where  there  were  two  small  windows  more  resem- 
bling loop-holes  than  any  thing  else.  At  one  of  these 
she  stationed  herself,  looking  down  upon  the  enemy, 
who  received  her  defiance  with  scornful  laughter,  and 
were  proceeding  to  fire  the  house. 

A  light  was  quickly  struck ;  a  brand  kindled ;  and 
one  of  the  troopers  advanced  to  place  it  under  the 
door  sill.  His  first  step  was  his  last.  Charles  Miller 
fired  the  instant  he  saw  him  move ;  the  ball  penetrat- 
ed his  brain,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  This 
tragical  event  seemed  to  fill  the  tories  with  greater 
fury.  A  second,  and  a  third  advanced,  and  shared 
the  same  fate  with  the  first.  A  momentary  pause 
ensued ;  but  momentary,  for  the  opposition  only  made 
their  foes  more  resolute ;  and  alas !  for  the  defenders, 
their  scanty  supply  of  powder  was  gone!  They 
could  keep  them  off  no  longer,  and  with  a  yell  of  tri- 
umph the  soldiers  applied  their  torches  unmolested  to 
various  parts  of  the  building.  Mrs.  Patton  ran  down 
stairs,  clasped  her  children  in  her  arms,  and  in  mute 
apprehension  awaited  the  issue. 

The  building  was  constructed  of  large  squared  logs 
of  oak,  the  spaces  between  being  filled  up  with  clay, 
and  lined  within  with  planking  two  inches  thick ;  so 
that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  set  it  on  fire.  But 
malice  is  ingenious ;  and  at  last  the  flames  burst  forth 
on  every  side,  while  the  thick  smoke  rolled  in  vo- 
lumes towards  the  heavens.  Presently  the  outer  door 
was  forced  open,  and  Mrs.  Patton  with  the  children 
rushed  out  half  suffocated,  followed  by  Miller  and  the 
blacks.  They  were  instantly  seized  by  the  soldiers, 
whose  rage  and  disappoinment  at  finding  their  victim 
had  escaped,  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. 

With  one  accord,  they  turned  first  upon  the  lad 
Miller,  clamouring  that  he  should  be  instantly  des- 
patched. Mrs.  Patton  preserved  presence  of  mind 
in  this  dreadful  emergency,  and  addressed  herself  to 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  party. 

"  Save  his  life,  I  entreat  you ;  it  was  not  his  fault 
that  the  door  was  not  opened  to  you;  I  alone  am  to 
blame." 

The  officer  interfered  to  keep  them  from  murdering 
the  youth,  though  he  gave  them  leave  to  punish  him 
as  severely  as  they  desired,  and  forbade  the  perpe- 
tration of  any  cruelties  upon  the  defenceless  house- 
hold. The  lady  he  secured  as  his  prisoner,  deferring 
her  punishment  till  afterwards.  While  some  of  the 
revengeful  troopers  were  beating  Miller  nearly  to 
death,  having  tied  him  to  a  tree,  the  others  set  fire 
to  the  outbuildings,  and  with  savage  exultation  saw 
them  all  consumed  to  ashes.  Mrs.  Patton  was  then 
torn  from  her  children,  in  despite  of  her  supplications 
and  strapped  behind  one  of  the  mounted  soldiers. 
The  stout  negro  Sam,  was  also  secured  on  horseback 
and  leaving  the  wounded  lad,  and  the  helpless  children 
beside  the  ruins  of  their  home,  the  party  set  off  on 
their  return  to  their  camp,  about  twenty  miles  distant. 
The  feelings  of  the  hapless  mother,  who  knew  not 
if  she  should  ever  again  behold  her  children,  cannot 
be  described.     She  soon  saw,  however,  the  folly  of 


appealing  to  the  pity  of  those  savage  men,  and  in- 
wardly committed  herself  and  her  beloved  ones  to  His 
care,  who  eareth  for  the  oppressed  and  afflicted. 
Before  dawn  the  party  halted  for  refreshment  in  the 
woods,  and  almost  fainting  from  exhaustion  she  was 
lifted  from  the  horse.  The  officer  to  whom  she  had 
first  appealed,  seemed  disposed  to  show  her  some 
kindness.  She  refused  the  food  and  drink  he  offered 
her,  but  slaked  her  thirst  by  drinking  from  the  clear 
brook  that  rippled  at  their  feet.  Having  rested  a  few 
moments,  the  troopers  again  mounted,  and  by  sunrise 
reached  the  station  of  their  commanding  officer. 

Some  days  afterwards,  a  man  in  the  American 
uniform,  accompanied  by  a  lad  of  about  eighteen, 
accoutred  in  a  similar  manner,  might  have  been  seen 
riding  through  one  of  those  silent,  gloomy  woods, 
which  cover  so  large  a  portion  even  of  the  most 
cultivated  districts  of  South  Carolina.  It  would  not 
have  been  difficult  to  recognise  in  the  soldier  our 
sturdy  friend  Patton,  though  he  bore  in  his  face  the 
tokens  of  what  he  had  suffered  from  anxiety  about 
his  family.  He  had  been  informed  of  the  outrage 
upon  them  and  the  burning  of  his  house,  by  Charles 
Miller,  who  released  by  his  friends  at  dawn,  had  made 
all  haste  for  the  place  of  whig  rendezvous.  The 
children  were  in  safe  and  humane  hands;  but  where 
was  the  mother,  the  wife,  who  had  so  devotedly  sacri- 
ficed her  own  safety  to  that  of  her  husband !  Patton 
was  wretched  on  her  account ;  but  his  habitual  con- 
fidence in  an  overruling  Providence  would  not  permit 
him  to  despair.  "  I  tell  you,  Charles,"  he  broke  out, 
after  they  had  been  riding  on  some  time  in  silence ; 
"  Heaven  is  too  just  to  let  that  woman  suffer  harm, 
which  is  exactly  what  I  have  said  all  along ;  and  that 
puts  me  in  mind  of  what  good  old  Baron  de  Kalb 
used  to  tell  us ;  (he  is  now  a  saint,  though  he  ivas  a 
soldier !)  that  religion  was  good  for  camps,  as  well 
as  for  cottages  and  courts." 

"  And  did  not  the  men  all  agree  with  him?" 

"  Oh  no  !  some  thought  they  had  better  leave  it  to 
the  priests.  '  Every  man  should  follow  his  own  trade, 
general,'  was  the  proverb.  But  that  logic  did  not 
suit  De  Kalb.  He  was  willing  enough,  he  said,  to 
do  the  fighting  part  for  the  priests,  as  their  profession 
did  not  allow  them  to  fight  for  themselves.  But  as 
to  giving  them  up  all  the  devotion,  he  was  not  quite 
so  liberal.  He  was  not  for  parting  with  pleasure  so 
easily." 

"  Pleasure  ?"  repeated  the  youth,  somewhat  doubt- 
fully. 

"  Yes,  pleasure.  According  to  his  creed,  and 
mine  too,  Charles,  piety  and  pleasure  are  synonymous 
terms.  What  is  religion  but  friendship  with  the  Al- 
mighty? Can  we  want  any  thing  good,  having  so 
powerful  a  friend  ?  Then  again,  we  all  love  honour. 
We  glory  in  the  friendship  of  Washington.  The 
Baron  used  to  boast  of  the  friendship  of  the  King  of 
France.  Now  what  must  be  his  right  to  glorying, 
who  is  in  friendship  with  the  best  and  greatest  of  all 
beings  ? — But  I  do  not  mean  to  preach  you  a  sermon, 
my  lad ;  you  know  all  this  as  well  as  I  do. — How  red 
the  sun  is  setting !  I  wonder  where  we  shall  sup 
to-night !" 

Miller  could  give  his  friend  no  satisfactory  infor- 
mation upon  this  important  subject,  which  occupied 
their  minds  the  more,  as  they  had  tasted  nothing 
since  the  morning's  meal,  when  they  consumed  the 
remains  of  their  dried  beef  and  corn  bread.  They 
had  found  by  experience  how  little  they  could  expect 
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from  the  hospitality  of  the  country  people.  Like  many 
of  their  fellow-sufferers  in  the  cause,  instead  of  being 
smiled  on  every  where  along  the  road  as  the  cham- 
pions of  liberty,  they  were  treated  with  contemptuous 
language  and  execrations.  In  lieu  of  hot  dinners  and 
suppers,  they  got  refusals,  with  the  additional  remark, 
that  "  those  who  had  no  money  had  no  business  to 
travel !"  In  the  prospect  of  such  a  welcome,  it  was 
no  wonder  they  usually  preferred  going  without  food, 
to  intruding  upon  reluctant  hospitality. 

As  they  had  a  hard  night's  riding  before  them, 
however,  Patton  resolved  to  apply  at  the  next  dwelling 
house  for  supplies  for  himself  and  his  companion.  It 
was  after  dark  before  they  came  up  to  a  large  framed 
house,  built  in  the  centre  of  a  clearing.  Their  hal- 
looing soon  brought  the  master  of  the  house  to  the 
door,  carrying  a  blazing  knot  of  lightwood  in  his 
hand. 

"  I  say,  my  good  sir,  can  you  give  this  lad  and  me 
a  supper,  for  the  sake  of  charity?" 

The  man  held  up  the  torch,  so  that  by  its  light  he 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  regimentals  of  his  visiters.  Then 
with  muttered  excuses  for  declining  to  accommodate 
them,  he  informed  them  there  was  an  excellent  tavern 
five  miles  further  on  the  road. 

"  We  have  rode  far,  sir,"  pleaded  the  soldier,  "  and 
are  half  famished.  And  you  see  the  night  is  very 
dark." 

"  Oh,  you  cannot  miss  your  way,"  returned  the 
churlish  man ;  "  you  follow  this  road,  and  cross  the 
branch  about  a  mile  ahead." 

"  A  bit  of  bread  and  a  rasher  of  bacon  would  give 
us  a  deal  of  spirit  to  go  on.  Consider,  sir,  we  are 
strangers." 

"  I  never  liked  strangers,  and  now  least  of  all." 
"  But  we  are  your  countrymen,*  American  soldiers, 
going  to  fight  your  battles." 

"  I  want  nobody  to  fight  my  battles ;  King  George 
is  good  enough  for  me.  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  rebel  whigs,  that  I  wont !" 

"  Come  in,  Louisa  Jane !"  cried  a  female  voice 
from  the  house ;  and  the  child  whose  curiosity  had 
tempted  it  over  the  threshold,  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  father,  who  slammed  the  door  in  the  faces  of 
his  would-be  guests.  The  sight  of  the  good  fire 
within,  with  its  associations  of  supper,  added  to  their 
uncomfortable  feelings;  but  merely  laughing  at  the 
meanness  of  the  landlord,  and  promising  to  pay  him 
for  his  cheer  some  time  or  other,  Patton  and  his 
companion  rode  on.  They  had  not  reached  the  end 
of  one  of  the  cornfields  before  they  heard  a  voice 
hallooing  to  them  to  stop ;  and  saw  a  negro,  laden 
with  a  basket,  pursuing  them  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
"  This  is  something  like !"  cried  he,  as  taking  up 
the  basket,  he  found  it  to  contain  part  of  a  boiled 
ham,  with  plenty  of  biscuits  and  a  bottle  of  brandy. 
I  Did  your  master  send  you  after  us  ?" 

"  No  sir,  missus  send  me,  sir,  and  Miss  Mary  told 
me  to  say  you  is  welcome,  sir,"  replied  the  negro,  re- 
spectfully. And  Patton  felt  this  as  an  instance  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  ladies,  whom  he  had  in  most  cases 
found  favourable  to  the  whig  cause. 

"  Heaven  bless  the  dear  ladies !"  exclaimed  both 
he  and  Miller  in  a  breath.  "  We  shall  never  forget 
their  bounty  !"  And  laden  with  a  message  of  thanks 
the  servant  returned  to  the  house. 

The  afternoon  of  the  next  day  our  two  soldiers 
spent  in  traversing  a  thick  and  pathless  forest ;  and 
*  See  the  Life  of  Marion. 
11* 


before  dusk  reached  the  camp  of  Marion.  This  was 
then  the  rendezvous  of  the  patriots  of  Carolina,  where 
on  their  beds  of  oaken  leaves,  lulled  by  the  moaning 
of  the  wind  in  the  pine  tops,  slept  those  gallant  men, 
to  whom  we  owe  all  the  blessings  of  freedom,  after 
days  spent  in  hardship,  toil,  and  danger. 

The  tents  were  thickly  scattered  about,  wherever 
space  allowed.  These  "  tents"  could  only  by  cour- 
tesy be  entitled  to  the  name ;  being  very  different 
from  those  canvass  shelters  usually  so  called,  and  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  brushwood  and  trees, 
among  which  they  were  interspersed.  Their  con- 
struction was  as  simple  as  possible.  Two  forked 
stakes  were  driven  into  the  ground ;  a  stout  pole  was 
laid  across,  forming  a  ridge  to  the  roof.  Sticks  were 
then  laid  to  form  the  roof,  one  end  resting  on  the 
cross  pole,  while  the  other  was  firmly  driven  into  the 
earth.  These  were  covered  with  pine  bark  and  the 
boughs  of  trees ;  and  this  shelter  was  rendered  more 
comfortable  by  the  large  fires  kept  up  in  front  of  the 
rude  booths. 

Miller  had  never  seen  the  brave  Colonel ;  but  Pat- 
ton led  the  youth  up  to  him  the  moment  they  had 
dismounted.  Marion  was  seated  on  a  pine  log,  in 
earnest  conversation  with  one  of  his  officers.  He 
was  a  short  man,  of  slight  figure  and  swarthy  com- 
plexion, and  looked  so  little  like  a  soldier  and  a  hero, 
that  the  lad  could  scarcely  restrain  the  expression  of 
his  disappointment,  as  Patton  introduced  him.  But 
when  the  Colonel  shook  them  both  by  the  hand,  and 
expressed  in  a  cordial  and  manly  manner  his  sympa- 
thy with  them,  and  his  resolution  to  aid  them  in 
wreaking  just  vengeance  upon  the  enemy,  his  impres- 
sions began  to  be  decidedly  favourable. 

Leaving  our  friends  for  the  present  to  arrange  their 
plans  with  Marion,  we  will  see  what  is  become  of  the 
fair  prisoner.  Mrs.  Patton  on  her  arrival  at  the 
British  camp,  was  permitted  to  take  up  her  abode  in 
the  same  tent  with  the  wife  of  one  of  the  soldiers, 
who  treated  her  with  attentive  kindness.  The  pity 
natural  to  woman  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
hostility  nourished  by  political  differences;  and  the 
good  dame  forgot  to  look  upon  her  prisoner  as  an 
American.  She  was  also  allowed  to  take  long  walks 
in  the  wood,  followed  at  a  distance  by  her  humane 
guard ;  and  found  a  solace  in  being  alone,  to  indulge 
sad  thoughts  of  her  husband  and  children.  One  after- 
noon that  she  was  wandering  listlessly  in  this  manner, 
she  was  unexpectedly  joined  by  the  young  officer  who 
had  been  in  command  of  the  party  assaulting  her 
house.  The  spirit  and  coolness  she  displayed  on  that 
occasion  had  completely  won  his  admiration,  as  well 
as  her  personal  beauty,  of  which  all  her  sorrows  could 
not  deprive  her.  Mrs.  Patton  knew  nothing  of  the 
feelings  with  which  she  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
inspire  this  lawless  man  ;  but  since  that  terrible  night 
she  had  never  seen  him  without  dread  and  shuddering. 
"  I  hope  you  find  yourself  well  to-day,  madam," 
said  he,  as  he  joined  her. 

"  I  cannot  feel  well  while  separated  from  my  chil- 
dren," answered  she. 

"  Set  your  mind  at  ease  on  their  account ;  they 
are  well,  and  in  safe  hands.  One  of  our  scouts  has 
just  returned  from  the  river,  and  I  bade  him  inquire 
after  them,  thinking  it  might  relieve  your  anxiety  to 
know  they  were  taken  care  of." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  the  mother;  "  you  have, 
indeed,  taken  a  load  from  my  mind;  but  my  hus- 
band   " 
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"  Pshaw !  I  know  nothing  of  him.  Why  should 
you  care  for  one  who  deserted  you  so  basely  ?" 

»  He  did  not  desert  me,"  cried  she;  "  but  you  say 
you  know  nothing  of  him;  therefore  it  is  probable 
he  is  safe." 

"  It  is  more  than  likely  you  will  never  see  him 
again." 

"  If  I  thought  so,  I  should  regret  that  you  were 
pleased  to  spare  my  life,  when  you  destroyed  my 
home." 

"  Come,  you  must  not  bear  me  a  grudge  for  that 
piece  of  business,"  said  the  sergeant,  coaxingly.  "  As 
to  that  fellow,  Patton,  he  cannot  long  escape  his  due, 
now  that  the  whole  country  is  returning  to  its  alle- 
giance; and  it  is  hardly  becoming  that  so  beautiful 
a  creature  as  yourself,  should  grieve  for  such  a  cow- 
ardly   " 

"  A  coward  you  all  stand  so  much  in  fear  of,  that 
you  were  at  such  pains  to  take  him,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Patton,  scornfully.  "  I  suppose  you  would  call 
Marion  a  coward  too." 

"  Yes — for  skulking  about  in  the  woods,  and  re- 
fusing to  come  out  and  give  fair  play,"  answered  the 
Briton.  "  But  we  will  not  dispute  about  him,  though, 
in  truth,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  vex  you  a  little 
longer,  so  much  does  your  scornfulness  add  to  your 
beauty." 

The  lady  replied  not,  but  turning  round  in  con- 
temptuous silence,  began  to  retrace  her  steps  toward 
the  camp. 

"  Now  we  are  here  by  ourselves,"  continued  the 
young  officer,  boldly,  "  I  cannot  help  telling  you, 
ma'am,  that  I  love  you  most  heartily.  Do  not  frown 
upon  me ;  you  will  be  free  to  marry  soon,  if  you  are 
not  so  already,  and  in  accepting  me,  you  may  be- 
come the  mistress  of  a  large  fortune,  besides  making 
me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  Is  not  that  better 
than  following  an  outlawed  rebel  ?." 

With  this  declaration,  the  Briton  attempted  to  take 
the  hand  of  his  fair  prisoner.     But  snatching  it  from 


him  with  a  scream  of  terror  and  disgust,  Mrs.  Patton 
ran  towards  the  camp  as  if  for  her  life,  nor  stopped 
till  she  was  within  the  shelter  of  the  tent,  where  she 
sat  down  weeping,  determined  not  again,  by  ventur- 
ing forth,  to  expose  herself  to  insult  from  one  who 
knew  not  how  to  regard  her  claims  to  respect,  both 
as  a  woman  and  a  prisoner. 

To  make  the  story  short,  her  fortitude  was  not 
destined  to  be  tried  much  longer.  About  three 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  British  encampment 
was  surprised.  Startled  from  slumber  by  the  sight  of 
their  tents  on  fire,  the  soldiers  knew  not  which  way 
to  look  for  the  enemy.  Their  arms,  ammunition  and 
horses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans;  and  a 
torn  plume,  picked  up  by  one  of  their  party,  showing 
them  who  was  their  foe,  the  camp  soon  rung  with 
the  appalling  cry  of  "  Marion !  Marion !"  That  fear- 
ful name  had  power  to  strike  terror  into  the  boldest 
heart.  Though  the  British  far  more  than  outnum- 
bered the  daring  band  that  had  burst  upon  them  so 
unexpectedly,  they  could  not  stand  their  ground. 
Thirty  of  their  number  were  killed  or  taken  prison- 
ers; the  rest  fled  panic  struck,  pursued  by  chance 
shots.  While  Marion's  men  were  collecting  the 
spoil,  Patton  found  his  reward  in  the  embrace  of  his 
long  lost  wife,  who  blessed  Heaven  with  tears  of 
gratitude  for  her  rescue.  She  rejoined  her  children 
that  day.  Patton  served  his  country  till  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  lived  many  years  afterwards  to  enjoy,  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  that  liberty  and  peace  his 
sword  had  helped  to  secure. 

I  can  hardly  hope  my  readers  will  feel  the  inter- 
est I  did  in  this  simple  sketch,  told  me  upon  the 
spot  where  its  chief  incident  took  place.  But  I 
trust  that  to  them,  as  to  me,  any  narrative  touching 
upon  those  times  that  tried  men's  souls — the  times 
of  our  Revolution — has  an  interest  that  will  induce 
them  to  pardon  the  homely  manner  in  which  it  is 
related. 
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Sweet  little  human  blossom,  cropt 
Even  in  thy  bud  of  bloom, 

How  bright  will  be  thine  opening, 
Beyond  the  hiding  tomb. 

How  wilt  thou,  fair  and  tender  shoot, 
Burst  in  the  gush  of  light 

That  gleams  in  holy  glory  now, 
Upon  thy  dazzled  sight. 

How  freely  will  thine  angel  robes 

In  fleecy  whiteness  float, 
How  gladly  swell  the  seraph  choir, 

With  one  sweet  welcome  note. 

The  smiling  circle  round  the  throne, 
Divided  meekly  stand, 


Till  thou,  beatified  and  blest, 
Unite  the  holy  band. 

Oh!  blessed  are  the  early  call'd, 
Whose  tender  trembling  feet, 

Ne'er  wander'd  in  the  tangled  paths, 
Where  sin  and  sorrow  meet. 

Thy  lisping  accents  never  learn'd 

The  wily  touch  of  art, 
But  undefiled,  life's  little  rill 

Flowed  purely  in  thy  heart. 

There  is  another  little  hand, 

To  heaven's  sweet  harp-strings  given, 
Another  gentle  seraph  voice, 

Another  star  in  heaven 
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THE  WOODMAN'S  DAUGHTER. 

A   TALE   OF  THE   CIVIL   WARS   OF   1G42. 
BY    II.    W.    HERBERT,    AUTHOR    OF    THE    BROTHERS,    CROMWELL,    RINGWOOD    THE    ROVER,    ETC. 


There  are  few  lovelier  spots  in  all  England  than 
the  wild  banks  of  the  small  river  Jolle ;  banks  which 
remain  even  at  this  day  rich  in  the  native  and  uncul- 
tured charms  of  woodland  scenery.  No  churlish 
ploughshare  has  ever  marred  the  velvet  of  the  old 
mossy  greensward — no  cultivator's  fire  has  ever 
rioted  in  the  tall  fern  that  waves  its  graceful  plumes 
in  every  sheltered  dingle,  or  in  the  tufted  clumps 
of  furze  or  broom  that  flaunt  their  golden  blossoms 
to  the  summer  sunshine  on  every  knoll  and  hillock 
of  the  forest — no  axe  has  ever  razed  the  gnarled 
and  knotty  bark  of  the  huge  oaks — time-honoured, 
immemorial  Titans — which  scattered  far  and  near  in 
isolated  grandeur,  lift  their  white  thunder-splintered 
heads,  stag-horned,  and  sere,  and  blasted,  above  the 
dark  green  foliage  which  still  clothes  their  lower 
limbs — strange  living  monuments  of  bygone  genera- 
tions— unconscious  witnesses  of  ages — mute  teachers 
of  man's  vanity  and  weakness ! 

Beneath  their  shadow  the  bowstring  of  the  chival- 
rous and  world-famed  outlaw  twanged  terror  to  the 
royal  deer,  whose  far  posterity  still  roam  the  glades 
of  Sherwood.  Ages  have  fleeted  over  them,  aye ! 
ages.  Perhaps  they  stood  there  in  their  youth  when 
the  dense  march  of  Rome's  unconquered  infantry 
swept  onward,  like  a  moving  wall  of  brass,  beneath 
their  solemn  umbrage — we  know  that  they  stood 
there  proud  in  meridian  majesty,  when  the  mailed 
chivalry  of  the  first  Norman  kings  rode,  lance  in  rest, 
over  the  liberties  of  Saxon  England — and  there  they 
stand  now,  old  indeed,  and  gray,  and  timeworn,  but 
•  still  erect  and  strong  as  in  their  prime — and  there 
they  shall  stand,  years — long  years — after  the  grass 
has  grown  green  o'er  the  bones  of  us,  and  our  sons' 
sons,  who  moralize  a  moment  before  we  go  hence  to 
be  no  more  seen.  For  not  an  English  hand,  while 
English  hearts  preserve  their  boasted  semblance  to 
the  proud  island  tree,  would  desecrate  one  bough  of 
those  hoar  giants — no  !  not  for  a  king's  ransom. 

There  are  few  lovelier  spots,  indeed,  than  that 
where  the  great  northern  road,  leaving  the  rich  and 
garden-like  expanse  of  country  watered  by  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  broad  Trent, 

"  Who,  like  some  earth-born  giant,  spreads 
His  thirty  arms  along  the  indented  meads," 

crosses  the  little  river,  named  above,  on  a  rude  wood- 
en bridge,  where  it  winds  in  and  out  through  dark- 
leaved  brakes  of  alder,  brimful  and  laving  with  its 
clear  waters  the  sedge  and  willow-tufts  that  fringe  its 
margin,  and  sweeps  over  a  sandy  eminence  into  the 
heart  of  this  wild  sylvan  solitude.  That  rivulet,  for 
it  is  scarcely  more,  that  little  hillock,  are  as  it  were 
a  barrier  of  eight  hundred  years.  There  we  were  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  much  vaunted  wealth,  the  arti- 
ficial wants,  the  needless  luxuries,  the  wonders,  the 
improvements  of  this  utilitarian  age. — A  little  space, 
which  a  child  might  race  over  in  a  minute ! — and  we 
are  here  in  the  rude  solemn  majesty  of  the  tenth 


century.     While  all  has  changed,  all  been  improved 
around,  there  is  no  sign,  no  vestige  of  improvement, 
of  change,  here ! — The  widgeon  nutters  up  from  the 
reach  of  the  stream,  at  the  rattling  approach  of  the 
modern  mail,  just  as  she  did  long  centuries   ago, 
scared  by  the  gallop  of  some  proud  baronial  train — 
the  squirrel  rasps  his  acorn  on  the  same  mossy  limb — 
the  blue-winged  geai  nutters  and  screams  in  the  same 
tree  tops — the  great  green  woodpecker  sends  forth 
the  same  wild  laughter  as  he  wings  his  jerking  flight 
from  oak  to  oak — the  mighty  stag  frays  his  new 
antlers  against  the  self  same   trunk — and   the  sun 
pours  the  same  rich  yellow  light  over  the  velvet  turf, 
chequering  it  with  long  blue  shadows,  and  making 
every  dew-drop  on  the  grass  gleam  like  a  diamond 
of  Golconda,  which    he  shed  there   eight  hundred 
years  ago.     Nor,  as  the  eye  loses  its  way  among  the 
vistas  formed  by  the  giant  boles  which  stud  the  up- 
land, or  rests  on  the  dense  brakes,  and  bosky  dingles 
thick  set  with  hazel,  mountain-ash,  and  holly,  which 
clothe  the  side  of  every  glen  and  hollow,  does  it  re- 
quire any  wide  stretch  of  fancy  to  people  those  long 
aisles  and  alleys  green  with  characters  appropriate  to 
the  times,  which  are  recalled  so  strongly  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  scenery.     We  pass  a  moss-grown  cross, 
broken  perhaps  and  headless,  and  almost  wonder  that 
we  see  not  the  burly  form  of  the  gray  friar  telling  his 
beads  beside  the  consecrated  emblem.    We  cross  the 
opening  of  some  grassy  glade,  or  bridle  road,  mean- 
dering with  its  sandy  track  through  the  deep  forest, 
and  we  can  almost  picture  to  our  eyes  the  clouds 
of  rising  dust,  with  the  bright  gleams  of  knightly  ar- 
mour flashing  from  out  its  smokey  wreaths,  and 
lance  heads  twinkling  in  the  sunshine  with  fluttering 
penoncelles  and  banners  waving  above  all — we  dive 
into  some  darksome  glen,  the  startled  deer,  which 
have  been  lurking  in  its  shadows  during  the  noontide 
heat,  flit  timidly  across  our  path  and  vanish  in  the 
nearest  thickets,  and  we  feel  something  nigh  akin  to 
disappointment  that  we  hear  not  the  deep  bay  of  the 
bloodhound,  the  merry  flare  of  the  buglehorn,  and 
the  fell  whistle  of  the  clothyard  arrow,  hard  on  the 
traces  of  the  quarry.      Such  are  our  waking  day 
dreams,  nor  are  we  aroused  fully  from  our  reverie, 
before  the  limits  of  old  Sherwood  are  behind  us,  and 
our  road  has  again  emerged  from  the  wide  lonely 
woodlands  into  the  bright  and  cultivated  champaign. 
It  was  a  still  and  breathless  morning  of  July, 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whereon 
our  tale  commences — the  newly  risen  sun  was  shin- 
ing cheerfully  among  the  rich  green  leaves,  and  filling 
all  the  air  with  light  which  was  itself  tinged  with  an 
emerald  hue — the  voice  of  many  birds  was  singing 
through  the  forest,  and  there  was  not  one  breath  of 
wind  abroad  to  shake  the  dew  drops  from  the  branches 
or  to  awake  the  breezy  murmuring  voice  of  the  tall 
tree-tops.     No  human  beings  were  in  sight,  but  a 
thin  wreath  of  pale  blue  smoke  might  be  seen  worm- 
ing, itself  up  in  graceful  folds  among  the  stems  of  the 
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great  oaks  at  a  small  distance  from  the  road,  although 
a  sudden  rise  of  the  ground,  and  the  rich  verdure  of  a 
clump  of  young  birch  trees,  concealed  the  cottage 
from  which  it  probably  arose.  From  the  same  quarter 
there  came  frequently  the  light  and  frolic  laugh  of 
childhood,  the  playful  barking  of  a  dog,  and  ever  and 
anon  the  rich,  sweet  voice  of  a  girl  giving  vent  to  the 
feelings  excited  in  her  breast  by  that  delicious  summer 
morning,  in  bursts  of  unconnected  song.   This  might 
have  continued  for  an  hour  or  better,  without  the 
appearance  9/  any  living  thing  except  a  little  wry- 
neck, which  was  busily  running   up  and  down    the 
knotty  bark  of  one  of  the  large  trees,  prying  into 
every  cranny  in  search  of  its  insect  prey,  and  two  or 
three  gray  rabbits  feeding  upon  the  dewy  grass,  and 
limping  lazily  among  the  mazes  of  the  tufted  fern — 
when  suddenly  a  louder  sound,  and  one  entirely  differ- 
ent from  those,  with  which  the  woods  were  rife,  came 
up  the  road  from  the  southward — it  was  the  heavy 
tramp  of  a  horse  urged  to  the  top  of  his  speed,  mixed 
with  the  sharp  and  angry  clash  of  spur  and  scabbard. 
In  a  moment  or  two,  the  cause  of  the  disturbance 
came  into  sight ; — a  young  man,  of  some  five  or  six 
and  twenty  years,  dressed  in  the  full  magnificent  cos- 
tume of  the  court  of  Charles  the  First.    He  wore  the 
broad  blue  shoulder  scarf  and  the  black  feather  in  his 
slouched  hat,  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  Cava- 
liers, in  contradistinction  to  the  Orange   shoulder- 
knots  which  the  Parliamentarians  had  borrowed  from 
the  liveries  of  their  leader  Essex.    But  the  blue  bald- 
ric was  all  dabbled  with  recent  blood  stains,  and  the 
black  plume  defaced  and  broken,  and  the  whole  of  his 
rich  dress  besmirched  with  dust,  and  blackened  with 
the  smoke  of  gunpowder.     The  very  horse  which  he 
bestrode,   a   powerful,    thorough-bred    charger,  fully 
caparisoned  for  battle,  bore  signs  which  could  not  be 
mistaken,  of  having  been  but  lately  in  the  midst  of 
some  hot  mellay — for  the  blood  was  still  streaming 
fast  from  a  deep  wound  in  his  quarters,  while  several 
other  slighter  and  superficial  cuts  were  visible  upon 
his  neck  and  shoulders — his  gallop,  too,  was  heavy 
and  uncertain  ;  and  he  rolled  in  his  gait,  changing  his 
leg  from  time  to  time,  and  stumbled  more  than  once 
as  if  his  strength  were  failing  him ;  although  he  was 
recovered  quickly  by  the  spur  and  curb  of  his  rider. 
The  rider,  too,  seemed  in  no  better  plight,  for  he 
reeled  in  his  saddle,  wearily,  and  his  head  drooped, 
and  his  cheek  was  deadly  pale ;  although  he  struggled 
evidently  with  the  increasing  faintness  of  his  wounds, 
and  bore  himself  as  one  who  knew  that  life  itself  was 
on  his  horse's  speed.     That  speed,  however,  was  fast 
failing ;  and  as  he  reached  the  summit  of  the  little 
hill,  from  which  the  smoke  of  the  woodman's  hut  was 
visible,  the  good   horse  once  more  stumbled,  and 
though  he  rallied  at  the  touch  of  the  rowels  and  re- 
covered himself  for  a  moment,  he  floundered  again 
heavily,  and  fell  with  his  head  quite  under  him,  des- 
pite the  exertions  of  the  cavalier,  who  strove  so  long 
to  bring  him  up  again  that  it  was  not  without  much 
difficulty  he  disengaged  his  leg,  as  the  poor  brute 
rolled  over  on  its  side,  and  after  one  convulsive  strug- 
gle and  a  few  gasping  sobs  lay  lifeless  at  the  feet  of 
the  master,  whom  it  had  died  to  serve.     Too  immi- 
nent, however,  was  his  peril,  and  far  too  brief  his 
time,  to  suffer  him  to  mourn  over  his  faithful  servant* 
for  a  moment  or  two,  he  appeared  stunned  by  the 
fall  and  half  bewildered,  for  he  raised  his  hand  to  his 
forehead  with  an  aimless  and  uncertain  gesture ;  but 
then  he  rallied  instantly,  listened  intently  for  a  mo- 


ment, and  hearing  nothing  that  would  indicate  imme- 
diate peril,  gazed  all  around  him,  as  if  in  search  of 
some  place  of  shelter.  The  wreath  of  curling  smoke 
instantly  caught  his  eye,  and  the  low  mirthful  sounds 
that  floated  round  the  peasant's  cottage;  and  leaving 
the  road  without  farther  consideration,  he  hurried 
with  faultering  and  uneven  steps  toward  that  happy 
dwelling.  Happy,  indeed,  and  pleasant  was  the  scene, 
that  met  the  eyes  of  the  war-worn  and  bleeding  fugi- 
tive, when,  having  toiled  up  the  sandy  slope  of  the 
hillock,  he  parted  the  screen  of  the  weeping  birches, 
and  gazed  unseen  upon  the  little  group  before  the 
door. 

The  cottage  was  a  low,  white-washed  building, 
of  a  single  story,  with  a  thatched  roof  projecting  in 
a  little  porch  before  the  door,  and  mantled  by  the 
foliage  and  sweet  scented  clusters  of  a  woodbine, 
which  climbed  the  rustic   pillars,  and  overran  the 
eaves,  enclosing  the  small  diamond-paned  casements 
with  a  thick  verdant  curtain.     On  either  side  the 
porch  was  a  narrow  stripe  of  garden,  decked  with 
sweet  peas,  and  blue  and  yellow  lupines,  and  a  bush 
or  two  of  wild  rose  and  sweet  briar,  and  before  it  a 
space,  perhaps  ten  yards  in  width,  fenced  in  by  the 
tall  oaks,  and  here  and  there  a  beech  or  ash,  and 
carpeted  with  short   and  mossy  greensward,  softer 
and  of  a  richer  hue  than  the  most  costly  velvets  of 
Genoa.     At  one  end  of  the  cottage  was  a  thatched 
shed,  from  over  the  half  door  of  which  protruded  the 
mild  face  of  a  sleek  well  fed  cow,  and  at  the  other,  a 
noble  stack  of  faggots,  larger  than  the  cottage  which 
it  sheltered  from  the  northeastern  winds,  and  like  it, 
provided  with  a  thatched  roof  quite  overgrown  with 
lichens  and  the  yellow  flowered  stonecrop.     Under 
the  shade  of  this  lay  a  she  goat,  with  two  kids  sport- 
ing round  her,  and  the  little  cur,  whose  merry  bark 
had  been  heard  just  before,  peaceably  sleeping  by  her 
side.     A  little  way  in  front  of  the  hut,  forming  the 
foreground  as  it  were  of  this  lovely  rural  picture, 
stood  a  young  girl,  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
at  most,  busily  engaged  in  hanging  some  sheets  of 
spotless  linen  upon  a  cord  which  was  attached  to 
two  of  the  large  trees — while  a  few  paces  to  her  left 
sat  a  sweet  little  fairy  child,  with  great  blue  eyes 
glancing  out  of  the  profuse  flaxen  curls,  which  fell  at 
every  movement  over  its  bright  aud  laughing  features, 
playing  with  an  enormous  black  and  tan  bloodhound 
of  the  old  Talbot  breed,  which  basked  in  the  sun 
lazily  beside  the  babe,  occasionally  giving  its  huge 
tail  a  flap  upon  the  grass,  or  raising  its  great  tawny 
muzzle  to  lick  the  chubby  hands  which  were  bedeck- 
ing it  with  wreaths  of  buttercups  and  daisies.  A  little 
way  from  these,  upon  the  green,  was  a  fair  boy,  of 
some  twelve  years,  practising  with  a  bow  and  arrow 
at  a  mark  set  up  against  the  boll  of  an  enormous  oak 
at  sixty  paces  distance,  which  his  shaft,  headless 
though  it  was,  failed  not  to  strike  at  each  successive 
shot,  and  ever  and  anon  when  he  had  struck  the  bull's 
eye,  raising  a  shrill  and  joyous  shout,  which  was  re- 
echoed by  the  crowing  laughter  of  his  young  sister, 
and  listened  to  with  a  calm,  well-pleased  smile,  by.  the 
elder  maiden.     And  beautiful  exceedingly  was  that 
young  maiden,  her  form  so  slight  yet  so  voluptuously 
rounded,  with  snow-white  swelling  arms  and  a  straight 
slender  ancle,  revealed  by  the  short  sleeves  and  some- 
what brief  proportions  of  her  plain  russet  frock ;  her 
long  and  swan-like  neck,  gracefully  rising  from  the 
blue  kerchief  that  veiled  her  struggling  bosom ;  her 
dark  and  glossy  hair  folded  in  simple  braids  around 
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her  broad,  smooth  brow — her  soft,  bright,  hazel  eye, 
full  ruddy  lip,  and  delicate  complexion — and,  even 
more  than  these,  her  tiny  hands,  and  feet  that  scarce 
seemed  equal  to  support  her  sylph-like  frame,  seemed 
to  betoken  rather  some  scion  of  a  proud,  time-honour- 
ed race,  than  a  poor  woodman's  daughter.  Such  was 
the  picture  on  which  the  young  man  gazed  with  wist- 
ful eyes  for  a  brief  space,  through  the  boughs  of  the 
birchen  thicket  which  veiled  it  on  the  southern  side ; 
but  so  great  and  so  imminent  was  his  peril  that  he 
might  not  expend  much  time  in  feeding  his  eyes  or 
his  imagination  upon  a  scene,  so  sweet  to  fill  a  poet's 
day  dream.  He  gazed,  it  is  true,  for  a  minute  wist- 
fully ;  but,  though  his  mind  was  fraught  with  many  a 
touch  of  poesy  and  wild  romance,  and  though  his  eye 
was  one  which  loved  to  dwell  on  all  varieties  of  na- 
tural beauty,  it  was  not  poesy  nor  admiration  of  the 
beautiful  that  fixed  his  eye  or  his  mind  now.  It  was 
a  wandering,  restless,  scrutinizing  glance,  which  he 
cast  into  every  nook  and  angle  of  the  domestic  scene 
before  him ;  until,  convinced,  as  it  would  seem,  that 
he  had  taken  every  feature  of  the  picture,  satisfied  that 
there  were  no  other  persons  present  than  those  whom 
he  had  seen  already,  and  that  they  were  of  no  formi- 
dable character,  he  drew  the  tangled  branches  quite 
asunder,  and  stepped  at  once,  though  with  a  quiet 
unobtrusive  air,  into  full  view. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  fair  maid,"  he  said,  seeing  that 
she  was  not  a  little  startled  at  his  sudden  appearance. 
"  Be  not  alarmed — I  am  alone,  a  fugitive,  helpless, 
and  wounded,  and  in  search  of  safety.  My  enemies — 
the  avengers  of  blood,  are  close  upon  my  heels — the 
blood  of  my  two  brothers  and  my  father  are  red  upon 
their  hands  and  weapons — and  mine  will  flow,  unless 
you  can  conceal  me.  You  would  not  look  my 
slaughter — conceal  me,  if  you  can,  for  one  short  hour, 
so  shall  I  thank  you  for  my  life,  and  so  shall  you 
win  favour  before  God.  For  I  am  guiltless  of  all 
wrong  unless  adherence  to  the  faith  of  my  fathers, 
and  loyalty  to  my  king,  be  a  sin  as  the  Puritans 
avouch.  There  is  no  time  to  lose,  for  they  were 
scarcely  a  mile  distant,  when  I  looked  back  from  the 
last  hill-top." 

The  blood  which  had  ebbed  from  her  cheeks,  as 
he  appeared,  returned  at  his  words,  and  although 
fluttered  slightly  and  somewhat  tremulous,  she  an- 
swered in  a  clear  and  distinct  voice :  "  I  can  conceal 
you,  sir — happy  am  I  to  say  it — where  all  the  ma- 
lice of  your  enemies  would  in  vain  strive  to  find 
you.  But  you  must  promise  me,"  she  added,  "  never 
by  word,  or  sign,  or  token,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  to  divulge  the  secret  of  the  hiding  place  which 
I  will  show  you.  This  must  you  vow,  upon  your 
plighted  honour  as  a  gentleman  and  soldier — for  ruin 
would  come  of  it,  and  perhaps  bloodshed,  if  you 
should  fail  in  this.  Moreover,  see  what  you  may,  or 
hear,  you  must  rest  satisfied  and  ask  no  questions." 

"  Be  it  so,"  he  replied  instantly ;  and  laying  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  he  made  the  promise  she  required, 
using  the  very  words  which  she  had  uttered,  with  a 
manner  so  impressive,  that  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
convey  a  full  belief  in  his  sincerity.  Scarce  had  he 
finished  speaking,  however,  when  a  distant  shout  was 
heard,  followed  by  the  thundering  gallop  of  a  squad- 
ron, and  in  a  moment  a  second  clamour,  so  loud, 
and  seemingly  so  near,  that  the  young  man  perceived 
at  once  that  his  pursuers  had  come  up  to  the  spot 
where  his  horse  had  fallen. 

"  It  is  too  late !"  he  said;  "  thanks  for  your  good 


will,  maiden ;  thanks,  and  may  heaven  reward  you  ! — 
but  it  is  all  too  late ! — at  least,  I  will  not  die  before 
your  eyes,  nor  unavenged" — and  as  he  spoke,  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  rapier's  hilt,  and  turned  as  if  to 
rush  upon  his  foes.  Quick,  however,  as  light,  the 
fair  girl  interrupted  him,  catching  in  the  earnestness 
of  her  anxiety  his  hand  in  her  small  snowy  fingers. 
"  No  !  no  !"  she  said,  "  no  !  it  is  not  too  late ! — rush 
not,  for  God's  love,  rush  not  on  your  doom ;  but 
follow  me  and  be  silent.  Philip,"  she  added,  address- 
ing the  boy  who  had  been  shooting  on  the  green, 
"  you  are  old  enough,  and  have  sense  enough  to  un- 
derstand this,  and  to  keep  silence — go  now  and  play 
with  little  Mabel,  and  the  dog,  till  I  return,  which  I 
will  instantly — do  you  comprehend  me?" 

"  Yes !  yes !"  exclaimed  the  boy  eagerly — "  Yes ! 
yes !  I  understand  you,  Constance ;  and  you  may  be 
quite  sure  I  would  not  tell  the  roguo  Roundheads  one 
word  about  this  gallant  gentleman,  though  they  were 
to  tear  me  with  wild  horses — go  you  and  hide  him, 
and  I  will  quiet  Mabel." 

She  said  no  more,  but  led  him  rapidly  round  the 
corner  of  the  cottage,  between  the  wall  and  the  wood 
pile,  and  having  reached  the  farther  end  of  the  narrow 
passage,  stooped  and  drew  out  with  a  little  effort  two 
or  three  of  the  large  faggots  which  composed  the 
stack.  These  being  withdrawn  disclosed  the  en- 
trance of  a  low  dark  aperture  about  a  yard  in  height, 
by  half  that  width,  to  which  she  pointed  with  her 
finger,  saying  hastily,  "  The  stack  is  hollow  with  a 
large  chamber  in  the  middle,  made  for  what  ends  you 
will  see  when  you  are  within ;  creep  boldly  forward 
two  or  three  yards  space,  and  I  will  close  it  from 
without — you  will  be  safer  there  from  any  peril  of 
pursuers,  than  if  you  stood  within  the  battlements  of 
Belvoir  Castle." 

Of  course  he  did  not  hesitate,  and  in  less  than  two 
minutes  from  her  leaving  the  children,  she  had  be- 
stowed him  safely,  built  up  the  aperture,  and  was 
again  upon  the  green  beside  them.  "Philip,"  she 
whispered,  "  take  up  your  bow  and  arrows  and  go 
on  shooting  just  as  you  were  before  he  came — every 
thing  now  depends  upon  the  avoiding  suspicion,"  and 
as  the  quick-witted  boy  resumed  his  occupation,  she 
too  returned  to  her  basket  and  clothes  line,  and  began 
carolling  one  of  the  sweet  old  melodies,  which  had 
been  on  her  lips  before  the  stranger  interrupted  the 
tenor  of  her  tranquil  meditations. 

Twenty  minutes,  or  perhaps  half  an  hour  now 
elapsed,  without  any  farther  disturbance ;  and  Con- 
stance was  almost  beginning  to  hope  that  the  danger 
of  interrogation  and  perhaps  of  discovery  had  already 
passed  by,  when  the  loud  voices  of  several  men,  and 
the  clank  of  their  steel  caparison  showed  that  the 
enemy  were  near  at  hand,  and  rapidly  approaching. 
"  Ho,  Win-the-fight,"  cried  one,  in  harsh  and  dissonant 
tones — "  here  he  hath  passed  but  now — lo  !  here  this 
foot  print  in  the  sand,  with  marks  of  the  spur  leather 
and  the  rowels ;  and  here  a  blood  gout  on  the  green 
sward  close  beside  it." 

"  Verily  thou  sayest  true,  Sin-despise,"  exclaimed 
another,  "  and  here,  among  the  trees,  is  a  woodman's 
hut ;  past  doubt,  he  hath  fled  thither  for  protection — 
I  trow  he  hath  but  little  spirit  left  to  fight,  or  fly 
much  farther,  for  I  could  see  that  my  petronel  planted 
its  ball  in  his  left  shoulder,  and  Hezekiah  Rumbold 
gave  him  a  foul  slash  on  the  thigh  in  the  first  mellay." 

"  Nay !  be  not  thou  too  sure — they  be  a  fighting 
race,  these  Desboroughs ! — why  thou  didst  see  thyself 
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how  that  old  grayheaded  malignant  strove  this  morn- 
ing, with  all  his  viperous  spawn  about  him.  He  was 
past  eighty — of  a  verity  I  know  it — yet  he  cut  down 
three  of  our  stoutest  fellows  before  he  was  himself 
hewn  down ;  and '  when  he  fell  at  last,  there  was 
scarce  blood  enow  in  his  cold  veins  to  stain  a  rapier's 
blade.  Past  doubt,  this  young  one  will  fight  to  the 
death,  if  we  be  in  luck  to  tackle  him  ;  and  if  we  fail, 
rest  certain  that  the  day  will  come  when  we'll  be  put 
in  mind  of  this  morning's  work.  But,  come  boys, 
on,  and  search  the  cottage !" 

Within  a  moment,  the  party  whose  voices  had 
announced  their  arrival,  rushed  violently  through  the 
little  thicket,  into  the  space  before  the  door — they 
were  seven  privates  of  the  Parliamentarian  horse, 
with  a  subaltern ;  stout,  stern,  morose,  but  soldierly 
men,  well  armed  with  head  pieces,  and  corslets  of 
bright  steel,  and  huge  jack-boots,  reaching  to  the 
midthigh — two  or  three  of  the  number  carried  petro- 
nels,  or  musquetoons,  and  all  the  others  had  their 
swords  drawn,  the  blades  of  which  were  dimmed  in 
several  instances  with  recent  gore.  At  the  appear- 
ance of  these  strange  intruders,  the  bloodhound,  which 
had  lain  playing  with  the  infant  Mabel,  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  young  cavalier  was  present,  tak- 
ing no  farther  notice  of  his  person  than  to  gaze  at 
him  steadfastly  with  its  full  liquid  eye,  and  to  snuff 
the  air,  roused  himself,  shook  his  sides,  and  uttering 
one  deep  querulous  bay,  stalked  up  toward  the  leader 
of  the  party,  with  the  hair  bristling  like  a  mane  along 
his  neck  and  spine ! 

"  Come  in,  sir — come  in,  Mortimer,"  cried  Con- 
stance, fearful  of  offending  her  unwelcome  visiters — 
"  come  in,  sir,  and  lie  down,"  but  the  sagacious  ani- 
mal, although  he  heard,  and  in  so  much  obeyed  the 
voice  of  his  young  mistress,  that  he  came  slowly  and 
reluctantly  back,  seemed  to  be  taught  by  his  instinct 
that  these  men  were  enemies ;  for  he  continued  to 
utter  at  intervals  a  deep  and  stifled  growl,  showing 
from  time  to  time  his  long  white  tushes,  and  eyeing 
the  soldiers  with  a  keen  and  jealous  glance.  Mean- 
while, the  boy  Philip,  throwing  down  his  bow  and 
arrows,  ran  timidly  across  the  green  and  grasped  the 
gown  of  the  young  maiden  with  the  tenacious  hold 
of  mortal  terror,  while  the  younger  child  burst  into  a 
fit  of  vociferous  crying. 

"  Ho !  girl,"  exclaimed  the  officer,  in  a  snuffling, 
sanctimonious  tone,  "  see  that  thou  answer  unto 
that  which  we  shall  ask  of  thee,  promptly,  and  in 
all  truth — which  way,  and  whither,  went  young 
Desborough — him  whom  men  call '  the  Honourable 
Hugh,'  applying  to  frail,  erring  mortals,  the  titles 
fitted  only  to  the  Most  High ! — whither  went  he,  and 
how  long  since  ? — You  cannot  but  have  seen  him, 
for  we  pursued  him  hitherward,  and  lo  !  we  found  his 
foot  prints  on  the  sand  of  the  hill  side,  hard  by." 

"  So  please  you,  sir,"  the  girl  replied,  and  it  might 
have  been  observed,  that  as  she  spoke  to  the  Puritan 
there  was  a  rusticity  in  her  manner,  and  something 
of  uncouthness  in  her  speech,  which  had  not  marked 
the  few  words  she  uttered  in  addressing  the  cavalier. 
"  So  please  you,  sir,  I  know  not  any  such — we  be 
poor  folks,  and  dwell  here  in  the  forest,  and  rarely 
go  out  into  the  country  round.  Father  has  cut  wood 
here  in  Sherwood,  these  forty  years  or  better;  so  that 
we  know  few  of  the  gentry  even  by  name."  As  she 
ceased  speaking,  she  twitched  her  frock  rather  ab- 
ruptly from  Philip's  hand,  and  running  up  to  Mabel, 
who  was  still  crying  out  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 


leaned  over  her  and  raised  her  in  her  arms  as  if  to 
still  her  sobbings;  although  it  might  have  been  her 
real  object  to  conceal  the  crimson  flush,  which  cov- 
ered all  her  brow  and  face,  and  even  neck,  at  her 
evasion  of  the  soldier's  question. 

"  That  turn  shall  not  avail  thee,  my  fair  mistress," 
the  other  answered  rudely ;  "  thy  speech,  too,  savours 
somewhat  of  evasion,  and  consequent  malignancy.  I 
should  not  wonder  hadst  thou  concealed  the  scoffing 
and  blood-thirsty  royalist — lucky  for  thee  if  thou  hast 
not,  I  tell  thee!  But  speak  out  truly,  an  thou  would'st 
scape  worse  treatment.  He  was  a  tall  slight  youth 
of  whom  we  question  thee,  with  a  blue  scarf,  and  a 
black  feather  in  his  hat;  his  jerkin  stained  with  blood, 
and  his  gait  faint  and  faltering,  I  trow,  for  he  was 
wounded.     Hast  thou  seen  such  an  one?" 

"  I  have,  sir,"  she  replied  steadily,  and  looking 
the  Parliamentarian  full  in  the  eye  as  she  answered 
him. 

"Thou  hast,  indeed?  Marry,  come  up!  a  rare 
queen  thou  art — and  why  didst  thou  deny  it  but  this 
moment?    See  that  thou  answer  truly." 

"  If  at  all,  sir,  most  surely  I  shall  answer  truth. 
Thou  didst  ask  me  of  Desborough,  and  Hugh,  with 
other  titles  which  I  know  nought  of;  and  how  should 
I  tell  thee  a  man's  name,  I  never  saw  but  for  a  mo- 
ment's space,  and  belike  never  heard  of?" 

"  Verily,  I  suspect  thy  speech ;  tbou'rt  over  glib 
of  tongue,  young  mistress,  and  somewhat  pert,  if 
modest;  thou  didst  see  him,  thou  knowest  of,  within 
the  hour?" 

"  Within  the  hour!"  she  answered. 

"  How  much  within?"  the  soldier  asked  again, 
even  more  harshly  than  before. 

"  Truly  we  have  no  sundial  here  i'  the  forest,  nor 
any  clock  to  tell  us  the  time,  surely ;  and  I  looked 
not  to  the  hourglass,  about  a  matter  that  concerned 
me  nothing." 

"  Be  not  so  sure,  thou,  that  it  will  concern  thee 
nothing.  Now  then,  speak  up,  girl — where  hast  thou 
hidden  him?" 

"  If  you  believe  that  I  have  hidden  him,  hadst 
best  search  for  him ;  thou  seest  all  the  places  where- 
in a  man  could  be  concealed." 

"  Marry!  we  will ;  but,  meantime,  from  thine  own 
lips  I  would  condemn  thee.  Whither  went  this  same 
youth?" 

"  Across  this  green,  past  the  hut  end." 

"And  whither  then?" 

"  I  saw  him  not  any  farther — but  best  search  thou, 
good  sir;  'tis  plain  thou  dost  misdoubt  me;  and  of 
a  surety,  if  I  had  hidden  him  from  thee,  I  should 
not  be  so  mad  to  tell  thee  where." 

A  stern  frown  and  a  fearful  threat  was  all  the 
answer  she  received  to  the  last  words;  but  turning 
to  the  soldiers,  he  bade  those  who  carried  fire-arms, 
scout  the  woods  round  about  and  search  narrowly 
for  his  foot-prints;  "for  if  he  hath  gone  hence,  as 
the  jade  saith,  he  will  have  left  his  track,  I  warrant 
me,  of  blood  upon  the  sand  or  greensward."  Then, 
as  they  turned  away  to  do  his  bidding,  he  ordered  the 
others  to  search  the  hut  thoroughly,  the  shed,  and 
all  the  premises;  himself,  meanwhile,  annoying  the 
poor  girl  with  every  species  of  canting  and  rude  in- 
terrogation. Half  an  hour  had,  perhaps,  been  con- 
sumed thus,  when  the  scouters  came  in  and  asserted 
positively  that  the  fugitive  could  not  have  left  the 
spot,  but  must  be  concealed  somewhere  on  the  prem- 
ises, since  the  blood  gouts  by  which  they  had  tracked 
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him  from  the  place  where  his  horse  fell,  and  which 
were  visible  across  the  green  and  in  the  passage  be- 
tween the  woodpile  and  the  cottage,  were  not  to  be 
found  any  where  be}'ond;  at  the  same  moment  the 
others,  who  had  been  employed  in  searching  the 
house,  returned  with  word  that  no  one  was  to  be 
found  there. 

"  Then,  as  the  Lord  liveth,"  cried  the  officer,  "  we 
must  make  this  lass  find  her  tongue.  Here,  Win-the- 
fight  and  Sin-despise,  take  ye  this  malapert  boy,  tie 
him  to  yon  beech-tree,  unbuckle  your  swordbelts,  and 
give  him  the  strappado,  till  this  fair  lady  buys  his  re- 
lease by  her  secret." 

"  No !  no  !"  cried  Constance ;  "  oh,  no !  no  !  ye 
are  men,  born  of  women,  made  in  the  image  of  your 
Maker;  no!  no!  ye  will  not,  cannot,  be  so  cruel!" 

"Can  we  not,  pretty  one?"  retorted  the  brutal 
roundhead ;  "  verily,  thou  shalt  see ;  speak  out,  or 
he  shall  faint  under  the  scourge — wilt  speak?" 

"  Thou  wilt  not " 

"  Away,  men,"  interrupted  their  officer ;  and,  de- 
spite the  struggles  of  the  boy  and  the  entreaties  of 
the  maiden,  they  were  dragging  him  off,  when  Con- 
stance, terrified  by  the  imminence  of  his  peril,  cried — 

"  Spare   him — spare    the    boy — spare    him — and 

"Constance,  for  shame!  be  silent,"  the  dauntless 
boy  broke  in  upon  her  speech ;  "  be  silent ;  I  can 
bear  the  lash  without  a  cry,  but  speak  not  thou,  if 
they  should  kill  me!" 

"  To  the  tree  with  him,"  shouted  the  puritan,  mad- 
dened by  this  defiance  from  a  quarter  whence  he  the 
least  expected  it ;  "  present  your  petronels  and  shoot 
him  on  the  spot,  if  she  speaks  not.  Thou,  young 
spawn  of  malignancy,  thy  blood  be  on  thine  own 
head;"  and  with  the  word,  he  struck  him  a  heavy 
blow  across  the  shoulders  with  his  sheathed  sword; 
but  as  he  did  so,  with  a  fierce  yell,  the  mighty  blood- 
hound dashed  upon  him ;  it  seized  him  by  the  throat 
above  the  gorget,  and  shaking  him  with  his  long 
wolf-like  fangs  till  the  blood  flew  from  the  veins  of 
the  throat,  bore  him  to  the  ground  and  throttled  him 
with  deadly  force  and  fury.  The  two  men  who  had 
hold  of  Philip,  released  him  to  assist  their  officer; 
and  one  of  them  levelled  his  carbine  hastily  against 
the  bloodhound,  and  pulled  the  trigger;  the  fire  flash- 
ed from  the  muzzle,  and  the  near  report  was  echoed 
through  the  forest,  but  clearly  audible  above  it  rose 
an  articulate  cry  to  God  for  mercy,  and  a  deep  human 
groan ;  the  bullet  destined  for  the  noble  beast,  had 
merely  grazed  its  ribs,  but  passed  sheer  through  the 
body  of  the  prostrate  puritan;  and  ere  the  din  of  the 
report  subsided,  the  dark  and  ireful  spirit  had  gone 
to  its  long  home.  A  moment  of  astonishment  and 
terror  followed,  striking  the  furious  soldiers  with  such 
a  panic  as  kept  them  motionless  and  mute.  It  was, 
however,  but  a  moment;  for,  maddened  by  the  ac- 
cident, and  released  from  the  slight  restraint  which 
discipline  had  previously  imposed  upon  them,  they 
rushed  with  tenfold  fury  and  despite  on  the  defence- 
less children,  and  had  already  torn  them  from  the 
arms  of  the  wretched  girl,  who,  in  an  instant,  was 
struggling  in  the  licentious  grasp  of  one,  while  an- 
other, drawing  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  mended  his 
comrade's  aim  upon  the  gallant  hound,  and  laid  him 
lifeless  on  the  body  of  his  officer. 

But  other  aid  was  nigh,  of  which  they  deemed  not, 
in  their  savage  mood;  for  almost  simultaneously,  a 
tall  gaunt  figure,  clad  in  the  leathern  doublet  of  a 


woodman,  and  brandishing  a  mighty  axe,  rushed  up 
the  hill  side  from  the  forest ;  and  from  the  stack  of 
faggots,  whence  he  had  disengaged  himself  on  seeing 
the  peril  of  his  young  disinterested  hostess,  there 
flashed  a  pistol  shot,  which,  taking  sure  effect,  aveng- 
ed the  faithful  Mortimer,  followed  by  the  young  cav- 
alier, who,  faint  indeed,  but  fearless,  sword  in  hand, 
darted  to  the  rescue.  Surprised  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  attack,  the  roundheads  drew  back  for  a  min- 
ute, and  released  once  again  their  captives,  who  in- 
stantly, at  the  loud  bidding  of  the  woodman,  sheltered 
themselves  within  the  cottage;  but  the  next  moment, 
seeing  that  there  were  but  two  men  who  now  con- 
fronted them,  fell  on  them  sword  in  hand.  The 
woodman  was  of  a  powerful  and  seasoned  frame, 
and  wielded  his  axe  with  surpassing  energy,  inflicting 
ghastly  wounds  on  all  who  came  within  its  sweep  ; 
the  youthful  cavalier  fought,  as  a  master  of  his  wea- 
pon fights,  when  life,  and  honour,  and  revenge,  hang 
on  each  blow  and  thrust;  still  they  were  but  two 
men,  strong  and  brave  men  indeed,  but  unprovided 
with  defensive  armour,  opposed  to  six  stout  veterans 
completely  fenced  with  steel;  and  the  result  of  the 
conflict  must  have  been  fatal  to  the  smaller  number, 
but,  ere  they  had  fought  many  moments,  the  jingling 
of  spurs  and  scabbards,  and  all  the  clinking  din  of  a 
squadron  coming  up  at  the  full  gallop,  rang  through 
the  forest;  and,  almost  before  either  party,  in  the 
blind  ardour  of  their  strife,  perceived  it,  twenty  or 
thirty  cavaliers,  led  by  a  servant  in  blue  and  tawny 
liveries,  dashed  through  the  scattered  trees  into  the 
circle.  An  instant  of  wild,  wheeling,  desperate  con- 
fusion followed! — pistol  shots  flashing,  and  sword 
cuts  glancing  in  the  sunlight! — that  passed,  no  puri- 
tan was  there,  save  those  who  lay  gored  with  un- 
numbered wounds,  senseless  and  lifeless  on  the  spot 
which  they  had  well  nigh  desecrated  by  their  lawless 
and  unholy  violence. 

"  Thank  God !— thank  God !— Hugh,"  cried  the 
leader  of  the  party,  "  we  have  come  up  in  time  to 
rescue  thee,  although  too  late,  I  fear  me,  to  aid  thy 
noble  parents." 

"  Too  late!  too  late,  indeed!"  rejoined  the  youth. 
"  Save  in  my  veins  there  runs  no  living  blood  in  any 
of  the  name  of  Desborough;  and  I,  thanks  only  to 
the  rare  courage  and  devotion  of  this  good  wood- 
man's daughter,  live  henceforth  but  for  gratitude  and 
vengeance !" 

Years  passed — long  years!  the  blood  of  the  weak 
Charles  flowed  on  the  scaffold  of  Whitehall — his 
friends  and  followers  were  dispersed,  outcasts  and 
exiles — wanderers,  and,  bitterer  than  all,  pensioners 
upon  foreign  bounty.  Yet  still  the  woodman's  hut 
stood  safe  and  secret  in  the  green  solitudes  of  Sher- 
wood ;  and  the  fair  family  it  sheltered  by  its  obscure 
humility,  bloomed  free,  and  virtuous,  and  happy! 
Years  passed — long  years !  the  men  of  iron  passed 
away,  the  sway  of  the  saints  ceased,  the  might — the 
majesty  of  Cromwell  vanished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth!  The  men  of  silk  succeeded,  the  reign  of 
luxury  and  sloth  returned,  the  king  enjoyed  his  own 
again.  Nor  had  he  long  enjoyed  it,  before  there  was 
a  bright  assemblage  in  St.  George's  Chapel;  broad 
banners  waved  above  them — the  banners  of  the  high 
order  of  the  Garter — plumes  danced  and  velvets  rus- 
tled— and  all  the  fairest  and  the  bravest,  the  wisest, 
noblest,  stateliest  of  the  land  stood  round  the  glorious 
pair,  who  plighted  their  eternal  faith  before  God's 
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holy  altar.     It  was  the  primate  of  the  English  realm  passingly  brave!     Hugh  Desborough,  Earl  of  Not- 

who  spoke  the  nuptial  blessing,  it  was  the  monarch  tingham,  and  the  acknowledged  heiress  of  the  proud 

of  the  British  isles  who  gave  the  blushing  bride;  and  house  of  Rutland,  long  sheltered  in  her  foster  father's 

who  were  they  who  vowed — both  young  and  in  their  hut,  long  hidden  from  the  world,  under  the  humble 

prime,  both  beautiful,  both  noble,  and  both  how  sur-  seeming  of  the  woodman's  daughter. 
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THE       TEAR.  — A       DIALOGUE 


BY       ANDREW       m'mACKIN. 


MORTAL. 

Gentle  stranger,  softly  speak, 
Coursing  o'er  the  downy  cheek, 
Doth  affection  bid  thee  start 
From  a  rapture  throbbing  heart, 
Or  is  woe  thy  parent  well, — 
Liquid  brilliance  prithee  tell? 

TEAR. 
Mortal!  listen,  ere  I  fall 
From  the  bonds  of  human  thrall, 
See'st  thou  not  the  sunny  ray 
O'er  the  coral  lip  at  play, 
Mark'st  thou  not  the  halo  bright 
Wreathing  round  those  eyes  of  light, 
And  ask'st  thou  still  if  joy  or  grief 
Gives  me  this  existence  brief? 

MORTAL. 
True,  I  mark  the  smile  and  beam  : 
Are  they  what  they  either  seem  ? 


Grief  may  wear  a  joyous  brow, 
While  the  heart  is  sad  below; 
And  tbe  soul  of  darkest  night, 
Face  may  show  of  morning  light. 

TEAR. 
Mortal,  art  thou  doubtful  still? 
Listen  to  the  voice's  thrill; 
Mark  the  accent's  gentle  flow, 
And  my  parent's  nature  know. 
Joy  hath  giv'n  me  life  and  birth, 
Joy  hath  sent  me  to  the  earth  ! 

MORTAL. 
Now  I  know  thee,  happy  child, 
In  thy  merry  laughter  wild  ; 
May'st  thou  e'er  with  beauty  dwell 
Tear  of  pleasure,  fare  thee  well. 

On  the  little  trembler  trail'd, 
And  by  a  sun  ray  was  inhaled. 
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MELANCHOLY         MUSINGS 


BY    WILLIAM    G.    HOWARD. 


"  1 mould  not  live  alway .'" 


Ah!  why  do  we  cling,  with  such  fondness,  to  earth! 
Its  smiles  are  delusive,  and  short-lived  its  mirth  ! 
The  objects  we  dote  on—the  lovely  and  true, 
On  Time's  rapid  current  are  passing  from  view; 

With  the  fleetness  of  day, 

They  are  fading  away, 
And  nothing,  no  nothing  their  progress  can  stay. 

Why  cling  we  to  earth!  its  fond  friendships,  tho'  sweet, 
Are  as  fragile  as  bubbles,  when  rude  billows  meet; 
Its  beauties  are  transient  as  sunset's  rich  light, 
That  dazzles  a  moment,  then  fades  from  the  si"hf 

Its  lineaments  wear 

The  deep  impress  of  care, 
And  beam  with  a  wanton  and  treacherous  ^lare. 


By  the  frosts  of  old  age  when  the  life-blood  is  chilled, 
And  the  pulses  of  passion,  once  restless,  are  stilled; 
When  the  roses  of  beauty  are  nipped  by  the  frost, 
And  the  fervour  of  youthful  affection  is  lost; 

Then  why  should  we  dread, 

To  lie  down  with  the  dead, 
When  the  pleasures  we  covet  are  withered  and  fled? 

From  the  bosom  of  winter  glad  spring  may  arise, 
Enamelled  with  flowrets  of  delicate  dyes; 
The  fountains  may  gush  from  their  fetters  away, 
And  the  woodland  may  thrill  to  the  nightingale's  lay; 

But  death  only  has  power, 

When  our  charms  are  all  o'er, 
An  immortal  and  glorious  youth  to  restore. 


IMPORTANCE       OF       TIME. 

Those  who  know  the  value  of  human  life,  know  the  functions,  of  how  much  importance  to  our  whole 
importance  of  a  year,  a  day,  and  even  an  hour:  and  existence;  it  is  therefore  an  eternal  and  irreparable 
these  when  spent  amid  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  vital     loss,  when  time  is  not  enjoyed  as  it  ought. 
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LEONILLA      LYNMORE, 


BY  MISS   E.  LESLIE. 


[Continued  from  page  88.] 
Leonilla  neither  started  nor  shrieked — she  lay  pow- 
erless ;  but  amazement  rather  than  fear  was  her  pre- 
dominent  feeling.  Her  whole  soul  seemed  absorbed 
in  the  wondering  gaze  with  which  she  regarded  her 
mysterious  visiter,  whose  eyes  looking  out  from  a 
dusky  mass  of  something  indefinable,  and  afterwards 
an  appearance  like  teeth  grinning  below  them,  were 
all  that  Leonilla  could  make  out.  A  large  hand  was 
now  passed  heavily  over  her  face,  and  shrinking  from 
under  its  abhorrent  touch,  our  heroine  started  to  one 
side,  and  then  in  terrified  sielnce  raised  herself,  and 
sat  upright  in  the  bed. 

A  wild  choking  laugh  now  issued  from  the  figure, 
followed  by  the  words — "  Did  I  scare  you,  honey?" 

"  Tell  me — who  are  you — tell  me  this  minute" — 
exclaimed  the  half-breathless  Leonilla. 

"  It's  only  me" — was  the  reply. 

«  But  who  is  me  ?" — persisted  the  young  lady. 

"  Laws  a  marcy  ! — don't  you  know  old  Charty — 
what  come  from  Phildelphy  before  you  was  born." 

"  Charty !" 

"  Yes — that's  me — the  'spectable  coloured  parson 
what  stays  with  Madam  Rookley,  mostly  for  com- 
pany; and  keeps  things  straight,  and  has  chiefly  brung 
up  the  young  ladies,  for  Madam  always  insulted  me 
about  them — I'm  she." 

"  I  recollect  seeing  you  this  morning." 

"  To  be  sure  you  do — and  this  afternoon  too. — 
Why,  honey,  I've  had  you  in  sight  and  hearing,  off 
and  on,  amost  ever  since  you  came. — Did  you  know 
I  was  looking  in  at  the  back-parlour  winder  all  din- 
ner-time. I  sits  a  great  deal  in  the  back-porch — it's 
so  nice  and  sunny.  Being  because  you're  from  old 
Phildelphy  (where  I  was  rais'd  myself)  it  does  me 
good  to  see  you  with  your  pretty  Phildelphy  looks, 
and  hear  the  sound  of  your  vice  a  talking  Phildelphy 
fashion,  and  not  calling  a  boat  a  but,  and  a  cloak  a 
cluck,  and  a  dog  a  dug,  like  most  people  as  wisits  at 
our  house.  As  to  the  talk  of  the  Yankee  kitchen 
folks  (and  their  behaviour  too)  it  used  to  set  me  half- 
crazy  when  I  first  come  to  live  here ;  for  I  was  al- 
ways paticlar  in  my  talk,  and  used  the  best  langage ; 
and  I  never  says  a  wrong  word  no  time.  But  I've 
been  so  long  here  that  I've  had  to  get  used  to  their 
sayings  and  doings — though  some  of  them's  awful. 
To  think  of  women,  as  calls  themselves  cooks,  put- 
ting salt  in  their  custards." 

"  Pah !" — exclaimed  Leonilla — "  But  do  tell  me 
to  what  I  am  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  this  mid- 
night visit." 

"  Well,  honey — the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  I'm 
very  apt  to  be  left  sleeping  in  the  big  kitchen  rockin- 
chair,  all  by  myself,  after  the  other  people  has  gone 
to  bed;  and  they  just  goes  off  and  leaves  me,  as  they 
know  I'm  always  put  out  when  I'm  'sturbed.  So 
now,  when  I  woke  up  of  my  own  accord,  a  little 
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while  ago,  I  found  the  old  yankee  kitchen  clock  (that 
always  seems  to  be  going  into  fits  whenever  it  strikes) 
a  screetching  out  twelve ;  and  the  lamp  died  out — So 
I  un-raked  the  fire  and  lighted  a  fresh  lamp,  and  felt 
as  brisk  as  a  bee  after  my  sleep — So  as  I  unkivered 
the  fire,  I  cooked  up  a  morsel  of  supper  for  myself, 
and  then  I  set  off  to  go  up  to  bed.  I've  a  nice  garret- 
room  all  to  myself,  and  so  I've  had  ever  since  I've 
lived  among  the  yankees.  And  I  must  say,  they've 
always  gave  me  good  wages,  and  used  me  well,  and 
paid  me  respect,  and  'steemed  me  a  great  deal  more 
than  if  I  was  white." 

"  But  why  did  you  come  to  my  room?" — asked 
Leonilla. 

"  Oh  !  it  was  only  because — that  passing  by  your 
door  put  me  in  mind  of  you,  honey;  and  I  thought 
that  as  they'd  let  you  sleep  in  the  picter-room  (though 
not  one  of  them  would  do  it  themselves)  I'd  just 
leave  my  lamp  on  the  landing-place  of  the  stairs,  and 
slip  in  softly,  and  see  if  you  was  awake  and  fright- 
ened— and  if  you  was,  I'd  set  by  you,  and  keep  you 
company  till  day-light — poor  young  thing  from  Phil- 
delphy." 

So  saying,  old  Charty  took  her  seat  in  an  easy- 
chair  that  stood  near  the  head  of  the  bed. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you" — said  Leonilla. 
"  But  why  should  you  expect  to  find  me  awake  and 
frightened  ? — What  is  to  frighten  me  ?" 

"  Law,  honey ! — don't  you  know  ? — Now  for  my 
my  part  I'm  always  as  bold  as  a  lion. — For  them  as 
was  born  on  Christmas  eve,  like  me,  has  the  power  of 
never  seeing  nothing." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you" — said  Leonilla. 

"  That's  strange — for  you  seem  quite  a  smart  gal, 
as  they  all  are  in  Phildelphy,  and  pretty  besides.  By 
nothing,  I  mean  no  ghosts,  as  it's  the  fashion  to  call 
them  now — and  some,  what  talks  very  high,  calls 
them  apparations  and  inspectors.  In  my  time  we 
always  said  sperits.  You  know  ghosts  is  dead  people 
what  rises  out  of  their  graves  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  walks." 

"  Walks  where  ?" — inquired  Leonilla. 

"  Into  people's  bed-rooms,  and  appears  at  their 
bed-sides." 

"  And  what  do  they  do  when  there  ?" 

"  Why  they  stands." 

"  And  what  then  ?" 

"  Why  mostly  they  does  nothing  paticlar.  They 
pulls  aside  the  curtains  (if  there  is  any)  and  stares 
right  in  your  face  with  their  dead  eyes.  Somehow, 
you  always  waken  when  a  sperit  is  in  the  room : 
and  you  keep  looking  at  them,  and  they  keep  looking 
at  you.  If  you  can  pluck  up  and  speak  to  them, 
they  always  answer,  but  they  han't  no  power  to  speak 
first." 

"And  what  do  they  say  when  they  are  spoken 
to?" 
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"  They  tell  you  the  reason  why  they  can't  rest  in 
their  graves — and  it's  mostly  because  they've  some- 
thing on  their  minds  that  they  are  dying  to  let  out. 
Sometimes  they  tell  you  they  have  been  murdered — 
and  sometimes  they  tell  you  that  you're  to  die  your- 
self—and it's  always  sure  to  be  pretty  soon,  and  you're 
sure  to  die  the  very  hour  they  mention.  So  I  think 
it's  best  not  to  speak  to  them ;  and  then  they  won't 
have  no  chance  of  saying  what's  disagreeable." 
"How  do  they  look?" — inquired  Leonilla. 
"  Oh !  they  always  looks  dreadful  enough — They're 
all  pale  and  cold,  and  have  gashly  faces  like  a  dead 
corp.  Sometimes  they  appear  in  their  nateral  clothes 
what  they  wore  when  they  were  alive,  such  as  coats 
and  trowsers,  and  gownds  and  petticoats;  but  most 
always  they  comes  out  of  the  grave  in  their  burying 
dresses.  Somehow,  them  as  appears  in  their  nateral 
clothes  seems  the  most  frightful;  as  I've  heard  people 
say  what  were  good  judges  of  such  things,  and  had 
seen  many — or  at  least  had  friends  that  did.  For  my 
own  part,  as  I  told  you,  I  never  saw  none  with  my 
own  eyes,  because  I  was  born  on  Christmas  eve: 
though  old  Violet  Roseley  always  said  that  was  no 
rule." 

"Of  course" — said  Leonilla — "nothing  of  all  this 
is  true." 

"  True !" — exclaimed  Charty,  looking  in  her  turn 
astonished — "to  be  sure  it's  true;  all  just  as  true  as 
you're  laying  in  a  bed  and  I  sitting  on  a  big  stuffed 
chair  beside  you.  Just  as  true  as  them  there  stars 
are  shining  up  in  that  there  sky.  Why,  did  nobody 
never  tell  you  about  no  such  things  before?" 
"  Never." 

"And  did  you  never  find  them  in  your  books?" 
"  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  books,  or  parts  of 
books,  except  those  that  were  put  into  my  hands  by 
my  dear  mother,  or  that  were  read  aloud  to  me  by 
herself." 

"  Dear — dear — that  must  have  been  a  very  hard 
sort  of  bringing  up — I  wonder  how  she  could  carry 
it  through. — And  did  none  of  the  people  about  the 
house,  the  domestic  servants,  never  tell  you  nothing 
about  sperits,  and  signs,  and  old  witches?" 

Leonilla  remained  silent.  She  had  never  been 
permitted  to  converse  familiarly  with  servants,  or 
even  to  be  alone  with  them;  but  her  kind  heart 
would  not  allow  her  to  mortify  the  old  woman  by 
telling  her  so,  though  she  was  even  now  struck  with 
the  impropriety  of  their  present  dialogue.  Still  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  wound  the  feelings  of  her 
self  privileged  visiter,  by  dismissing  her  from  the 
room.  The  conversation  had  not  proceeded  much 
farther,  when  Leonilla  felt  as  if  even  the  company  of 
the  ancient  black  woman  was  preferable  to  being  left 
entirely  alone. 

"  I  smell  a  rat" — continued  Charty,  after  a  pause. 
"  Your  mother,  who  I  dare  say  is  a  very  good  lady, 
(as  they  all  are  in  Phildelphy,)  and  well-meaning  like, 
and  doing  all  for  the  best,  was  so  afeard  of  frighten- 
ing you,  and  making  you  hard  to  go  to-bed,  that  she 
kept  all  these  things  from  you,  and  brought  you  up 
in  ignorance  of  what  every  body  else  knows  about 
always.  Dear — dear — what  pains  she  must  have 
took,  and  how  close  she  must  have  watched  you, 
poor  thing.  And  now  she's  let  you  grow  up  a  great 
big  gal,  and  has  never  told  you  nothing  yet I  sup- 
pose being  because  she  did  not  know  how  to  be^in. 
She  couldn't  expect  you  to  stay  ignorant  all  your  life  ; 
but  may  be  she  thought  she'd  leave  you  to  find  out 


by  degrees  of  your  own  accord.  Mothers  is  very 
queer  sometimes,  and  has  strange  out-of-the-way 
notions  about  their  children.  Why,  I  don't  believe 
there's  nobody  else,  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  the 
thirteen  states  of  Boston  and  Phildelphy,  and  all  the 
North  End  besides,  that  is  not  well  up  to  ghosts  and 
sperits  and  apparations;  and  most  people  have  seen 
them  too,  only  they  never  let  on." 

"  I  am  certain  /  never  saw  one" — said  Leonilla. 

"  That's  no  reason  you  never  will" — observed 
Charty — "  your  time  has  not  come  yet,  but  you  don't 
know  how  soon  it  may,  'specially  in  this  here  picter- 
room. — I  scolded  our  ladies  well  for  putting  you  in 
it,  among  all  these  strange-looking  painted  folks;  for 
though  they  seem  picters  by  day,  there's  no  knowing 
what  they  may  be  at  night.  For  my  part,  honey,  I 
always  think  when  folks  is  dead,  it's  safest  not  to  be 
too  near  their  picters;  and  I've  heard  some  very  good 
people  say  it's  a  sin  to  take  likenesses,  and  sure  to 
bring  on  punishment  sooner  or  later." 

"  It  was  my  own  wish  to  occupy  this  room" — said 
Leonilla — "  I  am  fond  of  pictures." 

"  That's  your  ignorance,  honey" — replied  the  old 
woman — "  dear — dear — what  a  bringing  up  you've 
had.  It's  well  you've  now  got  a  chance  of  learning 
something — What  a  good  thing  for  you  that  you 
happened  to  get  to  Madam  Rookley's ! — not  that  she's 
the  most  sensiblest  person  in  the  house  by  no  means, 
nor  the  young  ladies  neither; — and  how  should  they, 
seeing  they've  lived  all  their  life  in  Boston. — There's 
people  here,  under  this  very  roof,  that  came  from 
Phildelphy — I  don't  mean  you,  honey.  I  mean  peo- 
ple that  has  lived  long  enough  to  know  more  than 
most  folks,  and  is  over-wise  beside,  being  smart  by 
natur." 

"  Charty" — said  Leonilla — "  answer  me  truly — 
have  you  ever  yourself  met  with  any  person  who  had 
actually  seen  a  ghost?  Remember  now — tell  me  the 
exact  truth." 

"  Must  it  be  truth  positive" — asked  Charty — "just 
as  if  I  was  qualifying  before  the  mayor?" 

"  Yes — the  exact  truth." 

"  A  great  many  people  have  told  me  that  friends 
of  theirs  have  seen  sperits" — answered  Charty — "  and 
I  don't  expect  they  would  tell  lies  about  it — because  I 
don't  see  what  object  they'd  have.  It's  foolish  to  tell 
lies  when  nothing's  to  be  got  by  it." 

"  I  am  very  certain" — said  Leonilla — "  that  none 
of  my  friends  ever  saw  a  ghost." 

"  May  be  every  one  of  them  has — but  ladies  and 
gemplen,  when  they  do  see  such  things,  never  like  to 
own  it — they  don't  think  it  genteel." 

"  It  is  not  possible" — said  Leonilla,  solemnly — 
"  that  the  dead  can  rise  from  their  graves  and  walk 
about  at  night." 

"  Now,  honey" — replied  the  old  woman — "  how 
can  folks  that  never  was  dead  themselves,  have  a 
proper  notion  of  what  dead  people  can  do." 

"  But  even  supposing  that  the  souls  of  the  dead 
had  the  power  of  returning  in  visible  form  to  earth, 
there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  motive  for  their  exer- 
cising that  power." 

"  I  suppose,  honey,  you  mean  that  their  sayings 
and  doings  never  do  no  good  to  nobody.  Now  I 
remember  once,  that  there  was  a  great  good  done  by 
a  dead  woman.  I  heard  all  about  it  far  back,  when 
I  was  a  little  gal;  and  it  happened  just  in  your  own 
town — Phildelphy,  in  the  time  that  coloured  folks 
was  buried  in  the  old  Potter's  Field,  at  the  corner  of 
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Six  and  Warnut  street,  that  had  a  branch  running 
through  it,  where  boys  used  to  fish  for  minnows." 

"  The  place  that  is  now'the  Washington  Square" — 
said  Leonilla. 

"  Yes — I  hear  that's  what  they  have  called  it. — It 
was  a  sin  to  change  the  name.  Well — so  as  I  was 
saying,  honey,  there  was  some  very  genteel  coloured 
folks  a-living  in  Clover  Alley.  My  sister's  husband's 
grandmother  was  there  at  the  time. — And  she  had 
come  away  from  Virginy,  where  she'd  lived  on  a 
plantation,  and  was  named  Aggy.  There  was  another 
woman  kept  a  room  in  the  same  house  that  was 
named  Diana,  and  lived  out  among  quakers.  The 
quakers  was  named  Zachariah  Roberts  and  his  wife, 
and  they  were  very  good  people  and  kept  store  in 
Market  street.  And  so  Diana  took  sick,  and  they 
wanted  her  to  stay  with  them  till  she  got  well,  and 
have  their  own  doctor,  and  be  tended  by  their  own 
family.  But  Diana  thought  she'd  be  better  satisfied 
among  her  own  colour,  and  in  her  own  room  that 
she  always  kept  for  herself  in  Clover  Alley. — So  she 
had  herself  took  there  :  and  the  women  that  lived  in 
the  same  house  tended  her. — -And  she  sent  for  a  co- 
loured doctor  that  she  had  faith  in  (a  Guinea  neger, 
several  hundred  years  old,)  to  come  and  pow-wow 
her." 

"  What  is  pow-wowing" — asked  Leonilla. 
"Dear — dear — honey — you're  ignoranter  than  I 
thought  you  !     How  you  have  been  brung  up ! — not 
to  know  what  pow-wowing  is." 
"  But  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Why,  it's  a  thing  that  nobody  can  make  out. 
That  is — not  ezactly — 'cept  them  as  knows  how  to 
do  it.  It's  a  sort  of  a  way  of  curing  by  charms,  and 
things  that  people  can't  understand  without  they  are 
pow-wowers  themselves.  It's  something  like  what 
high-flown  people  calls  magics,  or  sarcery,  or  which- 
croft.  It's  very  curious;  and  the  rale  Guinea  negers 
is  always  the  best  at  it,  for  they  larns  it  in  their  own 
country  where  it's  the  only  sort  of  doctoring  that  is. 
Why  I  hear  that  there's  a  new  sort  of  white  doctors 
sprung  up,  that  cures  ladies  and  gemplen  by  pow- 
wowing or  something  near  a-kin  to  it :  and  a  great 
many  'spectable  white  people  likes  better  to  have 
them  a-pottering  about,  than  to  send  for  the  old 
doctors  that  bleeds  and  physics  and  goes  to  work 
with  all  their  might.  Well,  well — Diana  was  pow- 
wow'd,  not  this  new  way  but  the  rale  old  Guinea 
fashion ;  and  it's  always  very  curious  to  see.  So  all 
the  neighbours  came  round  her  bed  and  looked :  and, 
as  the  room  was  small,  it  was  soon  chuck-full,  and 
as  hot  as  an  oven  with  people,  and  as  chairs  was 
scace  the  women  sat  on  the  bed  as  many  as  could 
get  places  there,  and  held  their  children  on  their  laps. 
And  a  good  many  told  their  dreams  before  the  pow- 
wow man  came.  And  amost  all  were  bad  dreams, 
them  as  are  certain  signs  of  a  death  in  the  house. 
And  Diana  knew  what  they  were  saying  for  all  they 
spoke  low  to  one  another;  and  she  groaned  at  every 
dream.  May  be  the  women  all  having  such  bad 
dreams  was  the  reason  the  pow-wowing  did  no  good ; 
for  poor  Diana  grew  worse  and  worse  from  that 
day,  and  died  that  very  night-week,  and  had  a  great 
burying  next  afternoon  in  the  Potter's  Field.  And 
before  she  died,  she  left  all  her  property  to  Aggy,  my 
sister's  husband's  grandmother,  who  was  one  that 
used  to  set  up  with  her  o'night,  and  keeped  herself 
awake  when  some  of  the  other  watchers  did  nothing 
but  lay  across  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  sleep.  So  after 
Diana  was  dead  and  buried,  another  woman  in  the 


house  named  Cloe  that  had  never  done  nothing  good 
for  Diana,  but  make  her  a  little  yerb  tea,  set  up  a 
claim  to  all  the  best  of  the  property :  for  all  that 
Diana  had  willed  it  to  Aggy  one  night  before  she 
died,  when  Aggy  was  awake  and  talking  to  her,  and 
Cloe  fast  asleep.  So  Aggy,  knowing  she  had  right 
on  her  side,  wouldn't  give  up,  and  there  was  great 
talk  of  a  law-suit,  if  there  had  been  money  to  fee 
lawyers  with.  But  Aggy  thought  of  a  way  that  she'd 
heard  of  in  Old  Virginy.  So  she  went  in  the  dead 
of  night,  all  alone  by  herself,  to  the  Potter's  Field, 
and  climbed  over  the  old  board-fence,  and  went  to 
Diana's  grave,  and  got  down  on  her  knees  on  the 
wet  dewy  grass,  and  put  her  mouth  down  close  to 
the  earth,  and  called  softly  "  Diana" — for  when  you 
do  go  to  wake  the  dead  you  should  always  speak  low. 
And  Diana  answered  out  of  her  grave  in  a  mournful 
drowsy  voice  as  if  she  was  just  waking  out  of  a  long 
sleep." 

"  And  what  did  she  say?"  inquired  Leonilla. 

"  She  said — '  Humh.' — Humh  means  yes." 

»  Was  that  all  ?" 

«  Listen  now. — Then  Aggy  finding  that  she  had 
got  Diana  a  sort  of  awake,  said  to  her,  (Aggy  always 
talked  Virginy  neger) — '  Diana,  you  not  give  me  black 
silk  bonnet,  chaney  tea-pot,  calico  short  gown,  jug  de 
honey — all  de  fine  tings  you'm  got.'  And  Diana  said 
'  Humh.'  So  Aggy  was  so  glad  about  the  things,  that 
the  dead- woman  speaking  out  of  her  dark  cold  grave 
in  a  faint  low  sad  sort  of  vice,  and  saying  '  Humh,'  did 
not  frighten  her  a  bit. — So  she  ran  home,  and  went  to 
bed  quite  joyful.  And  next  morning  betimes  she  up 
and  tells  all  about  it.  And  she  told  it  in  such  a  Solo- 
mon way  that  every  body  got  frightened  that  heard 
her. — And  just  then  the  pow-wow-man  came  in,  and 
said  it  was  all  true,  for  he'd  been  at  the  grave-yard 
himself  a  collecting  things  for  his  business  (though 
nobody  saw  him)  and  he  had  heard  it  all  with  his 
own  years.  So  Cloe  had  to  give  up,  and  Aggy  got 
the  property,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age  to  enjoy  it, 
and  married  my  sister's  husband's  grandfather.  I've 
heard  sister  tell  the  story  ten  hundred  thousand  times, 
as  her  husband  got  it  from  his  grandmother;  and  all 
Clover  Alley  can  prove  the  truth  of  it.  So  you  see, 
honey,  there  is  some  good  to  be  had  from  dead  people 
speaking,  and  saying  '  humh.' " 

Old  Charty  now  paused  to  take  breath,  and  Leo- 
nilla who  had  listened  with  deep  attention,  remained 
silent.  The  gloom  of  superstition  was  gradually  and 
insensibly  gathering  about  her  unprepared  and  inex- 
perienced mind,  in  spite  of  the  natural  clearness  of  her 
intellect.  In  early  youth,  feeling  too  frequently  yields 
to  a  new  impression  at  which  reason  revolts.  Charty 
had  related  her  foolish  story  with  great  unction,  and 
with  much  dramatic  effect;  and  to  her  young  auditor 
it  had  the  powerful  charm  of  entire  novelty. 

Dame  Charty  liked  to  hear  herself  talk,  and  her 
garrulity  had  never  been  repressed  by  any  of  the 
Rookley  family,  she  having  become  to  them  a  sort 
of  oracle.  To  our  heroine  she  was  quite  a  new  cha- 
racter, and  Leonilla,  though  first  merely  amused,  was 
at  last  deeply  interested  in  the  gossip  of  the  privileged 
old  black  woman,  who,  after  she  had  rested  her  lungs 
a  few  minutes,  proceeded  to  say :  "  I  know  a  great 
many  stories  much  worser  than  this  about  poor  Diana, 
which  to  be  sure  is  more  wonderful  than  dreadful. 
If  you'd  like  to  hear  them,  I  can  tell  you  things  that 
are  all  bodily  true,  so  that  people  could  be  qualified 
about  them  before  the  mayor;  and  they're  so  frightful 
they'd  make  your  hair  stand  on  end." 
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"  I  should  like  to  hear  them  exceedingly," — said 
Leonilla,  hi  a  tremulous  voice,  and  drawing  her  cap 
more  closely  on  her  head. 

Old  Charty  then  went  on  with  a  succession  of  rude 
tales  whose  worst  absurdity  would  have  excited  only 
a  smile,  had  her  hearer  been  aware  of  the  strange 
sort  of  nonsense  that  in  the  form  of  popular  super- 
stition pervades  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
weak.  There  was  a  story  of  an  old  pump  (in  one 
of  the  most  quiet  streets  of  Philadelphia)  that  at  times 
was  heard  going  after  midnight.  A  pale  woman  with 
a  bucket  had  been  seen  in  the  moonlight  standing  at 
this  pump,  and  steadfastly  employed  in  filling  her 
vessel :  but  instead  of  water  she  pumped  up  blood. 
At  length  the  pump  was  taken  up,  and  in  its  well  was 
found  the  body  of  a  female  who  had  evidently  been 
murdered,  and  placed  there  for  concealment. 

Next,  old  Charty  gave  an  account  of  two  black 
men  who  had  been  employed  to  split  a  large  quantity 
of  wood  in  a  gentleman's  cellar.  A  quarrel  taking 
place  between  them,  one  killed  the  other  by  a  blow 
with  his  axe ;  and  from  that  time  the  inmates  of  the 
house  were  frequently  wakened  in  the  dead  of  night 
by  a  mysterious  sound  of  wood-chopping  down  in  the 
dark  cellar. 

Then  she  told  that  in  a  certain  business  part  of  the 
city  was  a  large  storehouse  that  had  been  shut  up  for 
years,  and  looked  most  melancholy  with  its  cheerless 
brick  walls  darkened  with  damp,  its  decaying  window- 
shutters,  its  broken  panes,  and  its  dilapidated  and 
weedy  door-step;  the  door  being  always  secured  on 
the  outside  by  a  large  rusty  padlock.  This  house,  it 
seems,  though  otherwise  a  very  valuable  piece  of  pro- 
perty, remained  untenanted,  because  at  night  the  ap- 
parition of  its  deceased  owner  had  been  seen  seated 
at  his  desk,  and  employed,  as  when  living,  in  writing 
business  letters  or  consulting  his  account-books. 

To  all  these  narrations  did  our  youthful  heroine 
most  "  seriously  incline,"  and  though  she  thought 
them  "  passing  strange,"  a  latent  belief  in  their  truth 
involuntarily  fastened  itself  on  her  mind.  As  related 
by  the  old  black  woman  they  all  contained  a  quaint 
mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  appalling;  but  after 
awhile  Leonilla  ceased  to  smile  at  the  ridiculous  and 
felt  only  the  terrific,  to  which  the  coarse  eloquence 
of  the  narrator  did  ample  justice.  Leonilla  gradually 
felt  a  dullness  stealing  over  her,  and  at  times  she  gave 
a  startling  shudder  that  shook  the  bed-clothes.  She 
soon  ceased  to  express  incredulity  for  she  soon  ceased 
to  feel  it.  Not  thinking  of  the  folly  of  thus  listening 
to  such  tales  from  such  a  narrator,  supposing  that 
Charty  or  the  persons  from  whom  the  old  woman 
derived  her  anecdotes,  could  have  no  motive  for  posi- 
tive assertion  of  useless  falsehoods,  Leonilla,  in  the 
innocence  of  heart,  believed  in  their  truth.  She  was 
yet  to  learn  that  in  vulgar  minds  a  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, and  above  all  of  the  horrible,  is  so  inherently 
powerful,  that  credulity  becomes  instinctive,  and  that 
truth  is  unscrupulously  sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  ex- 
citing wonder.  The  stories  of  Charty  were  rough 
and  homely,  but  their  reference  to  familiar  life  made 
them  the  more  effective  when  poured  into  the  un- 
practised ear  of  a  novice  in  superstition.  Encouraged 
by  the  increasing  interest  evinced  by  her  auditor,  the 
old  woman  proceeded  with  her  tales  of  terror  till  the 
night  was  far  spent ;  all  the  facts,  as  she  averred,  hav- 
ing been  detailed  to  her  by  somebody  of  undoubted 
veracity,  that  knew  somebody  of  equal  truth,  that  had 
seen  these  things  with  their  own  eyes  and  heard  them 
with  their  own  ears.    Leonilla  believed  and  trembled. 


The  night  wore  on,  and  at  last  Charty's  pauses 
became  more  frequent,  and  her  voice  grew  fainter, 
till  it  sunk  into  an  unintelligible  murmur,  and  then 
ceased  entirely.  Leonilla  guessed  rightly  that  the 
old  woman  had  finally  talked  herself  to  sleep.  She 
would  previously  have  dismissed  her  to  her  attic,  but 
that  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  our  youthful  heroine 
felt  a  fear  of  being  alone  in  the  dark.  The  light  that 
Charty  had  left  near  the  head  of  the  staircase,  and 
that  had  faintly  glimmered  through  the  crack  of  the 
chamber  door,  now  gleamed  there  no  longer,  and  had 
evidently  burned  itself  out.  It  is  said  that  the  dark- 
est hour  of  the  night  is  that  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  dawn ;  and  this  solemn  and  lonely  conclu- 
sion of  her  strange  vigil  found  Leonilla  in  a  state  of 
excitement  that  amounted  almost  to  agony.  The 
night  breeze  that  came  in  at  the  open  windows  start- 
led her  as  it  disturbed  the  summer  valance  that  sur- 
rounded the  tester  of  her  bed,  and  shook  the  lighter 
articles  that  decorated  the  room  ;  particularly  the  pea- 
cocks' feathers  that  adorned  the  tops  of  the  mirror 
and  the  picture-frames. 

"  In  each  low  wind  she  thinks  a  spirit  calls, 
And  more  than  echoes  talk  along  the  walls." 

Even  had  Leonilla  felt  a  disposition  to  sleep,  she 
would  scarcely  have  found  it  possible  with  the  old 
black  woman  breathing  audibly  beside  her ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  warmth  of  a  July  night,  she  covered 
her  head  to  exclude  all  sights  and  sounds  till  morn- 
ing. At  last  she  heard  the  welcome  crowing  of  some 
city  chanticleer.  She  had  learned  from  Charty  that 
at  the  first  note  of  this  "  harbinger  of  day"  the  phan- 
tom wanderers  of  the  night  all  hasten  back  to  their 
graves.  Therefore  she  now  ventured  to  raise  her 
head,  and  found  that  all  objects  in  her  apartment 
were  becoming  more  distinct.  She  felt  her  terrors 
beginning  to  subside,  But  it  was  not  yet  light,  and 
she  shook  her  pillow  and  laid  her  head  on  it  with 
her  eyes  turned  towards  the  nearest  window,  from 
whence,  through  an  opening  between  two  of  the  op- 
posite houses,  she  discerned  a  glimpse  of  the  country 
beyond.  The  gray  mist  of  early  dawn  now  rested 
on  the  river,  and  shrouded  Bunker  Hill,  where  gra- 
dually it  became  less  dense,  and  that  noble  landmark, 
the  monument,  was  dimly  visible.  Leonilla  felt  that 
the  night,  with  its  newly-discovered  terrors,  was  now 
over.  She  turned  to  the  still-sleeping  old  woman, 
and  found  much  difficulty  in  waking  her;  having 
also  some  trouble  in  making  Charty  comprehend  that 
she  had  really  passed  the  night  in  a  chair  by  the  bed- 
side in  the  picture-room.  "Well — well — honey,"  said 
Charty,  rubbing  her  eyes, — "  we  won't  tell  Madam 
Rookley  and  her  daughters  about  my  coming  to  your 
room,  and  about  my  keeping  you  awake,  and  talking 
all  night,  or  may  be  they  won't  be  quite  pleased. — To 
be  sure  I'm  not  a  bit  afeard  of  them,  neither  need 
you  be ;  but  it's  as  well  to  keep  our  own  counsel 
always :  for  there's  no  knowing  how  things  may  be 
took. — I  never  tells  nothing  to  nobody — Well,  as  I've 
had  a  good  nap  in  the  easy  chair,  it  a'n't  worth  while 
for  me  to  go  up  to  bed  now ;  I'll  go  down  and  get 
the  kitchen  fire  made  up,  and  mix  some  batter-cakes, 
and  get  a  prime  breakfast  a-foot  for  you,  after  your 
wakeful  night ;  but  I  guess  you  can  get  some  sleep 
yet." 

She  then  took  her  departure,  and  Leonilla  sunk 
overpowered,  into  the  ever-welcome  arms  of  "  tired 
nature's  sweet  restorer." 

[To  be  continued.] 
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LA  BRANCHE  D'AMANDIER. 

PAR   LAMARTINE. 

De  I'amandier  tige  flenrie, 
Symbole,  li^las  !  de  la  beaute; 

Come  toi,  la  fleur  de  la  vie 
Fleurit  et  tombe  avant  l'et6. 

Qu'on  la  neglige,  ou  qu'on  la  cueille, 
De  nos  fronts,  des  mains  de  l'Amour, 

Elle  s'echappe,  feuille  a  feuille, 
Comme  nos  plaisirs  jour-a-jour ! 

Savourons  ses  courtes  delices, 
Disputons  les  meme  au  zephyr, 

Epuisons  ses  riants  calices 
De  ces  parfums  qui  vont  mourir. 

Souvent  la  beaute  fugitive 
Ressemble  a  la  fleur  du  matin, 

Qui  du  front  glace  du  convive 
Tombe  avant  l'heure  du  festin. 

Un  jour  tombe,  un  autre  se  leve  ; 

Le  printemps  va  s'evanouir; 
Chaque  fleur  que  le  vent  enleve, 

Nous  dit : — Hatez  vous  d'en  jouir  I 

Et,  puis  qu'il  faut  qu'elles  perissent, 
Qu'elles  perissent  sans  retour ! 

Que  les  roses  ne  se  fletrissent 
Que  sous  les  levres  de  l'Amour ! 


Translated  for  the  Lady's  Book,  from  Lamurtine. 
THE  ALMOND  BRANCH. 

BY  PROF.  W.  J.  WALTER. 

Fair  blooming  branch  of  the  almond  tree, 
Symbol,  alas!  of  beauty's  short-lived  reign; 

The  flower  of  life  doth  bloom  like  thee, 
And  fade,  ere  summer  comes  to  cheer  the  plain. 

Cull'd  or  neglected,  still  'tis  found 
E'en  in  Love's  gentle  hand  to  fade  away ; 

Leaf  after  leaf  bestrews  the  ground, 
As  drop  our  fleeting  pleasures  day  by  day! 

Oh  !  let  us  seize  the  brief  delight, 
Ere  busy  zephyr  steal  away  the  prize, 

And  rifle  every  calix  bright 
Of  perfume  that,  alas  !  too  quickly  dies. 

Yes,  fleeting  beauty's  charm,  I  trow, 
Is  like  the  morning's  dew- besprinkled  flower, 

That  from  the  guest's  cold  cheerless  brow 
Drops  faded  ere  the  destin'd  banquet-hour. 

Suns  rise  and  set;  in  circling  round 
The  seasons  dance,  and  spring-time  hastes  away: 

Flowers,  whose  brief  sweets  will  strew  the  ground, 
Whisper  to  man: — Enjoy  us  while  ye  may  ! 

Then,  since  the  withering  blight  of  death 
The  roses  of  the  spring  are  doom'd  to  prove, 

Oh!   let  their  last  expiring  breath 
In  perfume  die  upon  the  lips  of  Love ! 


Written  for  the  Lady's  Book. 
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E  , 


SNODGRASS,   OF   BALTIMORE, 


'  Look  forth  on  Nature's  face,  and  see 

What  smiles  play  on  her  blissful  cheek! 
In  voice  of  love  she  speaks  thro'  me, 
When  I  thy  homestead  daily  seek. 

'  Can'st  thou  be  sad  while  trees  and  flowers 

Wear  looks  of  gladness — while  each  spear 
Of  herbage  which  adorns  these  bowers, 
Its  head  so  gladsomely  doth  rear? 

'  Behold  those  dew-drops  on  each  leaf — 

But  dream  not  they  of  sorrow  tell: 
As  tears  of  gladness,  not  of  grief, 
They  God-ward,  from  each  petal  swell. 

1  O'er  fears  of  hunger  brood'st  thou  ?  See 
How  fare  we  of  the  wing,  and  those 


Of  Flora's  realm — nor  yet  toil  we 
Nor  spin ;  and  still,  none  hunger  knows, 

'Oh,  raise  thy  head,  nor  dream  of  woe 
That  human  bosoms  loves  to  sway! 
Again  I  bid  thee  look — for  lo, 
All  else  but  thee  wear  smiles  to-day!" 

Reprove  no  more,  sweet  bird  I    Thy  song 
Shames  these  sad  feelings  of  my  heart, 

Which,  fabled  serpent-like,  ere  long, 
I  fear  would  play  the  ingrate's  part. 

I'll  banish  all  sad  thoughts,  and  look 
On  Nature's  face,  and  of  her  learn ; 

She  writes  her  lessons  in  a  book     . 
Whose  meaning  "  those  that  run"  discern. 


King  Richard  II.  affected  the  utmost  splendour  of 
attire,  and  he  had  one  coat  alone  which  was  valued 
at  thirty  thousand  marks;  it  was  richly  embroidered 
and  inwrought  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  It  is 
not  in  human  nature,  at  least  in  human  nature  of  the 
"  more  honourable"  gender,  to  be  outdone,  even  by  a 
12* 


king.  Gorgeous  and  glittering  was  the  raiment  adopt- 
ed  by  the  satellites  of  the  court,  and  heedless  of"  that 
destruction  and  poverty  with  which  the  whole  kingdom 
was  threatened,"  they  revelled  in  magnificence.  Of  one 
alone,  Sir  John  Arundel,  it  is  recorded,  that  he  had  at 
one  time  fifty-two  suits  of  cloth  of  gold  tissue. 


THE      STORMY      PETREL. 
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Up  and  down!    up  and  down! 

Prom  the  base  of  the  wave  to  the  billow's  crown, 

And  amidst  the  flashing  and  feathery  foam, 

The  Stormy  Petrel  finds  a  home — 

A  home,  if  such  a  place  may  be, 

For  her  who  lives  on  the  wide,  wide  sea, 

On  the  craggy  ice,  in  the  frozen  air, 

And  only  seeketh  her  rocky  lair, 

To  warm  her  young,  and  teach  them  to  spring 

At  once  o'er  the  waves  on  their  stormy  wing! 


O'er  the  deep!    o'er  the  deep! 

Where  the  whale,  and  the  shark,  and  the  sword-fish  sleep, 

Outflying  the  blast  and  the  driving  rain, 

The  Petrel  teileth  her  tale  in  vain; 

For  the  mariner  curseth  the  warning  bird, 

Who  bringeth  him  news  of  the  storms  unheard ! 

Ah!   thus  does  the  prophet  of  good  or  ill, 

Meet  hate  from  the  creatures  he  serveth  still: 

Yet  he  ne'er  falters;— so  Petrel!  spring 

Once  more  o'er  the  waves,  on  thy  stormy  wing! 
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"  Nature  forces  on  our  hearts  a  Creator,"  and  never,  per- 
haps, with  more  effect  than  in  the  calm  twilight  of  a  sum- 
mer evening's  walk  in  the  country.  At  this  hour  there  is  a 
quiet  and  repose  all  around  us,  which  incline  us  to  meditation 
and  reverie,  calling  up  before  us  grateful  recollections,  and, 
perhaps,  still  happier  anticipations.  The  sun,  while  sinking, 
as  it  were,  reluctantly  helow  the  horizon,  leaves  behind  him 
the  impress  of  his  glory  on  the  vast  and  tranquil  piles  of 
clouds  which  float,  like  isles  of  the  blest,  in  the  radiant-look- 
ing sky.  His  parting  smile  yet  lingers  on  the  hill  top,  and 
touches,  with  a  light  that  seems  holier  than  the  noonday 
blaze,  the  tall  spire  of  the  village  church  which  crowns  the 
hill,  solitary  and  alone,  like  a  faithful  sentinel  over  the  graves 
of  those  who  sleep  in  the  church-yard  at  its  foot. 

The  sacred  influence  of  the  dead  seems  to  pervade  the 
quiet  scene;  and  how  palpably  the  forms  and  features  of  the 
loved  and  lost  rise  before  us,  while  the  shadows  deepen  in 
the  distance,  and  the  stillness  is,  as  it  were,  felt!  The  least 
noise,  the  humming  of  a  gnat,  the  clash  of  an  oar,  the  echo 
of  a  distant  waterfall,  sounds  which  are  disregarded  in  a 
busier  hour,  now  are  heard  softly,  yet  distinctly,  as  they  fall 
upon  the  ear,  chastened,  as  it  were,  in  harmony  with  the  soli- 
tude which  reigns  around  them.  Even  sounds  the  most  rude 
and  unpoetic,  become  harmonious  in  the  evening  hour.  Thus 
Goldsmith  described  the  hum  of  the  neighbouring  village,  as 
one  who  knew  and  felt  its  charms: 

"Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  evening's  close, 
Up  yonder  hill,  the  village  murmur  rose." 

Nor  is  he  alone.  Milton,  Beattie,  Gray,  alike  have  felt  and 
sung  the  inspiration  of  the  evening  hour.  It  is  the  poet's 
own  hour. 

As  we  pass  the  neat  dwellings  of  the  villages,  light-hearted 
groups  are  seen  around  the  doors  discussing  the  events  of  the 
past,  and  detailing  their  plans  of  happiness  for  the  future, 
as  though  the  rest  of  life  were  to  be  a  long  pleasant  summer's 
day.  From  a  distance  comes  the  merry  voices  of  children, 
forgetful  of  book  and  task  over  which  they  have  pored,  in 
impatient  resignation,  for  the  last  three  weary  hours,  in  the 
school-room.  How  often,  during  that  time,  they  glanced  out 
upon  the  scenes  around,  through  the  open  windows,  much 
with  the  same  feelings  as  the  wandering  Arab  is  supposed  to 
look  upon  those  fabled  fleeting  gardens  of  the  desert,  tempt- 
ing him  by  their  coolness  and  verdure,  yet  vanishing  at  his 
approach.  But  the  bustle  of  toil  and  the  tasks  of  school  are 
over  for  the  day.  The  youth  and  maiden  in  the  flush  of  hope 
and  happiness,  the  pale  student,  and  the  man  of  business 
meet  here  on  common  ground,  and  go  forth  to  feel  Nature's 
genial  influences.  Even  the  worn  watcher  by  the  sick  bed 
looks  out  on  the  scene  of  quiet  enjoyment,  with  a  feeling  of 
resignation  and  deep  trust  in  God,  which  consoles  her  heart 
and  encourages  her  to  new  efforts  of  kindness  and  care.  And 
the  weary  mother,  as  she  hushes  to  rest  her  little  babe,  and 
steps  forth  in  her  quiet  door-yard  to  breathe,  for  a  moment, 
the  freshness  of  the  cool  hour,  gathers  from  every  budding 
flower  and  growing  plant  around  her,  and  even  from  the  lustre 
of  the  stars  as  they  come  forth  and  brighten  above  her,  new 
materials  for  the  fairy  imagination  to  weave  the  beautiful 
web  of  life  she  is  forming  for  the  child. 

All  feel  the  genius  of  the  hour  stealing  upon  them  with  its 
soothing  mysterious  influence,  gentle  as  the  whispers  of  some 
being  from  the  "  better  land,"  yet  speaking  a  language  under- 
stood by  all  mankind.  How  mild  yet  powerful  is  this  lan- 
guage, stilling  their  passions  and  teaching  with  silent  elo- 
quence, that  reaches  the  inmost  soul,  the  continued  presence 
of  that  immortal  mind,  which  pervades  all  space  and  exerts 
its  power  in  the  gentle  evening  breeze  as  surely  as  in  the 
whirlwind  or  the  storm. 

Little  does  the  dweller  in  the  crowded  city,  amid  the  brick 
and  mortar  haunts  of  business,  stunned  by  the  din  and  half 


suffocated  by  the  dust,  know  of  the  pleasures  of  a  summer 
evening  in  the  country.  The  winter  evening  may  be  made 
pleasant  wherever  there  are  warm  houses  and  cheerful  faces; 
but  the  close  of  a  summer's  day  requires  the  smiles  of  nature 
to  make  us  rationally  happy.  In  the  cool  evening  hour,  the 
human  soul,  like  Adam  when  he  walked  in  Paradise,  feels 
the  presence  of  the  good  and  beneficent  Creator;  and  this 
communion  with  God,  through  his  works,  elevates  and  puri- 
fies the  heart,  and  makes  us  better  and  happier.  Especially  is 
it  necessary  for  the  young.  There  are  few  things  more  melan- 
choly than  the  sight  of  young  children,  "  cabined,  cribbed, 
confined,"  in  the  close  precincts  of  a  city  during  the  hot 
summer  months.  For  them,  the  cool  shades  and  bright  flow- 
ers of  the  country,  are  necessary  to  health,  aye  life  itself— 
and  the  luxury  of  rambling  in  the  green  fields  and  gathering 
the  fair  flowers  and  ripe  fruits  of  the  season,  should  never  be 
denied  them. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  could  not  last  month  pay  that  attention  to  the  commu- 
nications of  our  numerous  friends,  which  is  required,  in  order 
to  decide  on  their  merits.  We  are  glad  to  say,  that  we  have 
found  several  of  the  deferred  articles  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
"  Book" — the  following  are  on  file  for  publication. 

"  The  Votary  of  Fashion." 

"  Time's  Changes." 

"  The  Deformed." 

"  The  Charmed  Sleep." 

"  Mary  at  the  Sepulchre." 

"  She  was  the  first  Love  of  my  heart,"  &c. 

We  must  decline  a  number,  among  which  are — 

"  Sympathy." 

"  First  Lights  of  Nature — a  Sacred  Poem."— There  are 
some  fine  passages  in  this  poem;  but  as  a  whole,  it  wants 
power  of  thought  and  force  of  expression.  It  is  too  laboured 
— too  discursive. 

"A  Tribute  to  Paganini" — rather  trite,  as  elegies  usually 
are. 

Then  we  have  a  number  in  that  common-place,  mediocre 
style  which  leave  little  room  for  comment — too  good  for  ridi- 
cule ;  too  feeble  for  praise ;  such  are — 

"  A  Day  in  the  Country." 

"The  Language  of  Nature." 

"ToL.  A." 

"  Resignation,"  and 
'  "The  Monument." 

Among  the  promising  we  place — "  The  Old  Man  of  the 
Schuylkill,"  which,  by  the  way,  has  considerable  merit,  but 
is  too  long  and  rather  diffuse.    Then  we  have 

"  A  Sketch  of  Death  " 

"  Lines,"  &c,  and 

"  Stanzas" — all  by  a  new  contributor — a  young  poet.  We 
cannot  accept  either,  but  the  humble  appeal,  which  will 
doubtless  find  an  echo  in  many  youthful  hearts,  we  will  sub- 
join— 

"  O  could  I  write  one  little  song, 
Of  true  poetic  worth, 
I'd  feel  that  I  was  richer  far 
Than  all  the  kings  of  earth. 

"  What  though  to  grace  their  lordly  brows 
Golconda's  gems  are  brought, 
And  to  array  their  stately  forms 
The  richest  stuffs  are  wrought: 

"  Should  I  not  own  a  gem  within 
Whose  value  far  outshines 
The  pearls  of  India's  ocean  wave 
Or  gold  of  Feru's  mines  ?" 
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"A  Marriage  in  New  England,"  has  truth  of  description, 
and,  in  some  of  the  stanzas,  a  deep,  touching  pathos,  which 
is  really  beautiful.  The  following  stanzas-are  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  author's  style. 

"  Full  well  I  know  that  thou  dost  leave  a  happy  home  for  me, 
A  home  endeared  by  all  the  scenes  of  childhood's  sport  and 

glee, 
A  home  where  kindred  dwell  whose  love  for  thee  was  ever 

strong, 
Where  heavenly  happiness  doth  reign,  where  holy  memories 

throng. 

"  The  voices  thou  so  long  hast  heard  in  tones  of  kindness 

speak, 
The  lips  which  oft  have  kissed  away  the  tear  upon  thy  cheek, 
The  eyes  that  greeted  thee  with  looks  so  full  offender  love, 
The  joys  of  home — a  pious  home— allied  to  that  above. 

"  Thou  leavest  all,  to  go  with  me  and  make  my  joy  complete, 
To  make  a  place  of  sweet  repose  for  e'en  the  weariest  feet; 
To  make  a  home  where  Hope  shall  dwell,  and  where  the 

rough  and  rude 
Shall  yield  their  roughness,  and  by  grace  shall  sweetly  be 

subdued. 

"And  thou  shalt  not  regret  it;— no,  the  vows  that  I  have 
made 

Shall  ne'er  be  broken,  nor  the  hopes  indulged  by  thee  be- 
trayed; 

The  treasures  of  my  heart  are  thine,  my  love  for  thee  is  pure, 

And  all  that  constant  love  can  give  to  thee  is  made  secure  I" 

The  last  article  we  shall  name  is  what  purports,  to  be  a 
poem — "  On  the  anxious  solicitude  of  a  Bobalink  and  Mate  as 
I  passed  near  their  nest" — by  the  author  of  a  rejected  article, 
"  I  want  a  Wife" — noticed  in  the  June  number.  In  the 
writer's  own  phraseology,  we  must  advise  him  "to  cut  the 
Muses  as  well  as  the  Proses."  It  will  not  do. 

The  "Jew  Broker"  is  declined. 
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The  Life  and  Land  of  Burns.  By  Allan  Cunningham,  with 
Contributions  by  Thomas  Campbell.  To  which  is  prefixed 
an  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Burns,  by  Thomas 
Carlysle. 

The  name  of  Burns  is  consecrated  in  the  heart  of  every  true 
lover  of  that  poesy  which  was  from  the  heart,  which  moved 
and  moulded  the  heart,  and  will,  while  the  best  affections  of 
our  nature  are  cultivated,  ever  find  an  echo  in  the  deepest 
and  purest  emotions  of  the  soul.  This  volume,  besides  a  well- 
written  memoir  of  the  Poet,  contains  a  series  of  graphic  his- 
torical notices  of  the  localities  described  in  many  of  the 
Poems.  These  descriptions,  from  the  pen  of  Campbell,  Mrs. 
Jamieson,  and  other  distinguished  writers,  are  exceedingly 
interesting.  We  are  taken,  as  it  were,  into  the  charmed 
circle  of  old  Scotia's  sweetest  muse,  the  "district"  claimed 
by  "  Coila"  herself. 

"  Where  once  the  Campbells,  chiefs  of  fame, 
Held  ruling  power." 

This  volume  also  contains  several  original  letters  of  the 
Poet,  never  before  printed,  and  the  Essay  of  Carlysle  is  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  literary  criticism  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  work  is  got  up  in  good  style,  and  does  credit  to 
the  Messrs.  Langleys,  to  whom  every  admirer  of  Burns  will 
feel  grateful  for  this  tribute  to  his  genius. 

History  of  the  Colonization  of  the  United  States.  By  George 
Bancroft,  in  two  vols.  Boston :  Little  &  Brown. 
There  needs  no  assurance  of  the  reviewer  to  endorse  this 
work  as  excellent — the  name  of  the  distinguished  author  is 
sufficient.  There  have  been  plenty  of  "  Histories  of  the 
United  States,"  prepared  for  the  use  of  schools — this,  how- 
ever, differs  essentially,  in  being  confined  to  the  period  t>e- 
tween  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  country,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles  which  led  to  our  Revolution.  Thus, 


although  this  work  is  only  an  "  abridgment"  from  the  large 
"  History"  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  yet  it  is  far  more  full  and  explicit 
than  any  other  treatise  of  the  kind  prepared  for  the  young. 
The  style  has  that  purity,  elegance,  and  richness  for  which 
its  author's  productions  are  famed.  The  following  paragraph, 
which  closes  the  work,  is  expressed  in  terms  as  beautiful  as 
its  sentiments  are  just.  It  is  in  the  year  1748,  after  describ- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  peace,  then  made  between  France 
and  England,  and  the  condition  of  Europe,  that  the  scene 
closes. 

"  Thus,  after  long  years  of  strife,  of  repose,  and  of  strife 
renewed,  England  and  France  solemnly  agreed  to  be  at  peace. 
The  treaties  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  been  negotiated,  by  the 
ablest  statesmen  of  Europe,  in  the  splendid  forms  of  monarch- 
ichal  diplomacy.  They  believed  themselves  the  arbiters  of 
mankind,  the  pacificators  of  the  world, — reconstructing  the 
colonial  system  on  a  basis  which  should  endure  for  ages — 
confirming  the  peace  of  Europe  by  the  nice  adjustments  of 
material  forces.  At  the  very  time  of  the  Congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  the  woods  of  Virginia  sheltered  the  youthful  George 
Washington.  Born  by  the  side  of  the  Potomac,  beneath  the 
roof  of  a  Westmoreland  farmer,  almost  from  infancy  his  lot 
had  been  the  lot  of  an  orphan.  No  academy  had  welcomed 
him  to  its  shades,  no  college  crowned  him  with  its  honours: 
to  read,  to  write,  to  cipher— these  had  been  his  degrees  in 
knowledge. 

"  And  now,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  quest  of  an  honest 
maintenance,  encountering  intolerable  toil;  cheered  onward 
by  being  able  to  write  to  a  school-boy  friend,  '  Dear  Richard, 
a  doubloon  is  my  constant  gain  every  day,  and  sometimes  six 
pistoles;'  himself  his  own  cook,  having  no  spit  but  a  forked 
stick,  no  plate  but  a  large  chip;  roaming  over  spurs  of  the 
Alleghanies,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah,  alive  to 
nature,  and  sometimes  '  spending  the  bestof  the  day  in  admir- 
ing the  trees  and  richness  of  the  land;' among  skin-clad  savages, 
with  their  scalps  and  rattles,  or  uncouth  emigrants,  '  that 
would  never  speak  English;'  rarely  sleeping  in  a  bed ;  holding 
a  bear-skin  a  splendid  couch;  glad  of  a  resting-place  for  the 
night  upon  a  little  hay,  straw,  or  fodder,  and  often  camping 
in  the  forests,  where  the  place  nearest  the  fire  was  a  happy 
luxury  ; — this  stripling  surveyor  in  the  woods,  with  no  com- 
panion but  his  unlettered  associates,  and  no  implements  of  sci- 
ence but  his  compass  and  his  chain,  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  imperial  magnificence  of  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
And  yet  God  had  selected,  not  Kaunitz  nor  Newcastle,  not  a 
monarch  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  nor  of  Hanover,  but  the 
Virginia  stripling,  to  give  an  impulse  to  human  affairs,  and 
as  far  as  events  can  depend  on  an  individual,  had  placed  the 
rights  and  the  destinies  of  countless  millions  in  the  keeping 
of  the  widow's  son." 


The  Dial. — Have  you  read  the  July  number  of  this  pithy 
work?  It  commences  the  second  volume,  and  contains  some 
rare  gems  of  modern  philosophy,  but  so  intermingled  with 
the  rubbish  of  old  exploded  systems,  and  so  wrapt  about  with 
the  mysteries  of  transcendentalism,  or  of  words  that,  to  the 
uninitiated,  mean  nothing,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate 
its  character.  The  first  article,  "  Goethe,"  is  beautifully 
written,  and,  for  a  devotee  of  German  philosophy,  quite  can- 
didly, but  that  entitled  "  Prophecy — Transcendentalism — 
Progress"  is  the  great  piece  in  the  book.  We  find,  however, 
the  best  illustration  of  its  spirit  in  an  article  by  the  quaint 
title  of"  Wheat  Seed  and  Bolted  Flour."  Here  is  one  of  the 
seeds,  which  we  fear  will  find  but  a  poor  soil  in  common  un- 
derstandings. 

II. 

"  Spirit  of  the  Age  1  Buzz,  buzz  !  thou  biggest  humbug  in 
the  web  of  cant ;  buzz  away,  and  free  thyself,  and  carry  off 
the  web.  Why  cannot  our  hearts,  as  in  the  good  old  time, 
open  like  flowers  to  drink  in  the  boon  of  present  existence? 
The  root  lies  brown  and  shapeless  beneath  the  soil;  the 
blossom  will  wilt  and  crumble  into  dust;  the  sun  of  the  hour 
will  ripen  the  seed ;  some  seasonable  wind  will  shake  it  to  the 
ground.  Meanwhile,  why  not  live?  Oh !  could  we  get  these 
cobwebs  of  cant,  which  catch  all  the  dews  of  refreshment  that 
Heaven  sends,  but  fairly  brushed  from  the  calix." 
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But  this  next  is  the  real  fine  flour,  which  will  be  nourish- 
ing to  ull  good  minds. 

IV. 

"  What  are  another's  faults  to  me?  I  am  no  vulture, feed- 
ing on  carrion.  Let  me  seek  only  the  good  in  others  ever- 
more, and  be  a  bird  of  paradise,  fed  on  fresh  fruits  and  crystal 
waters." 

Here  is  another  seed,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  grind 
into  flour  at  all. 

XII. 

"  Here  is  no  Past;  there  is  no  Future.  Now  alone  is. 
The  Past  is  the  circulating  sap;  the  Future  is  the  folded  petal. 
Now  is  the  Life  ;  and  God  is  now ;  and  now  is  God.  And  what 
meanest  thou,  O  irreverent  one  by  this?  Why  ruffle  with 
this  dream  of  sophistry  the  calm  depth  of  All?  Believe  only 
in  that  Being  of  beings !  Wonder  still !" 

And  then  this  last  one  is  not  to  be  ground  at  all — that  is, 
not  understood,  we  presume,  which  notice  is  very  kind  in  the 
writer,  as  any  attempt  to  do  this  would  be  vain. 

XX. 

"  Oh  man  of  many  thoughts  and  a  dusty  heart.  Talk  not, 
preach  not !  Thy  crop  is  scarcely  large  enough  to  give  seed- 
corn  for  a  coming  spring;  grind  it  not  into  meal.  Bury  thy 
thoughts  in  the  soil  of  common  life  ;  and  may  the  soft  rains 
and  gentle  dews  of  daily  kindness  quicken  them  to  a  richer 
harvest." 

Of  the  poetry,  we  can  only  say,  that  it  is  compounded  of 
lofty  words,  and  a  profusion  of  images,  having  but  little  refer- 
ence to  the  subject,  professedly,  to  be  illustrated.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  last  stanza  of  a  poem  headed  "  Bettina!"  It 
would  seem  in  place  in  the  Melodies  of  Mother  Goose. 

"  A  little  brown  bird  sate  on  a  stone, 
The  sun  shone  thereon,  but  he  was  alone, 
Oh,  pretty  bird  !  do  you  not  weary 
Of  this  gay  summer  so  long  and  dreary? 
The  little  bird  opened  his  bright  black  eyes, 
And  looked  at  me  in  great  surprise ; 
When  his  joyous  song  burst  forth  to  say, 
'  Weary  !  of  what  ?— I  can  sing  all  day.'  " 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  there  is  one  beautiful  poem  in  this 
number— a  real  gem—"  The  Future  is  better  than  the  Past," 
is  such  a  strain  as  will  live. 

The  Musical  Cabinet,  No.  1.    Bradbury  &  Soden,  Boston. 

This  work  has  been  handsomely  got  up.  No.  1,  is  embel- 
lished with  a  lithograph  of  the  great  Handel.  It  mu3t  suc- 
ceed.   The  price  is  only  $4  per  year. 

The  Marrying-  Man.  Lea  and  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia. 
We  have  not,  for  a  long  time,  found  a  novel  so  full  of  real 
good  and  pure  fun  as  The  Marrying  Man.  There  is  not  a  dull 
page  in  the  book.  Incident  upon  incident,  joke  upon  joke. 
Burridge  and  his  man  are  two  very  novel  and  excellent  cha- 
racters.   What  a  glorious  book  to  dramatize  ! 

Joseph  Rushbrook,  or,  the  Poachers,  by  Captain  Marryat. 
Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia. 
The  opening  scenes  of  this  book  are  good,  the  whole  of  the 
first  volume  tolerable  ;  the  second  abominable,  and  the  whole 
together  only  middling.  Captain,  Captain,  such  books  wont 
do— better  stop  for  a  while  if  you  can't  give  us  any  thing 
better  than  The  Poachers. 


A  Sermon,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Lieut.  J.  Ji,  Underwood, 
and  Midshipman  Wilkes  Henry,  of  the  United  States' 
Navy. 

This  sermon  was  delivered  on  board  the  U.  States  Ship 
Vincennes,  before  the  officers  and  men  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring 
Expedition,  August  10th,  1840;  by  Jared  L.  Elliott,  Chaplain 
in  the  U.S.  N.  The  melancholy  occurrence  that  called  forth 
the  sermon  must  be  well  remembered  by  our  readers;  the 


murder  of  the  two  young  officers  by  the  savages  of  one  of  the 
Fijii  Islands.  Their  loss  was  deeply  felt  and  lamented  by 
their  fellow  officers,  and  it  must,  in  some  measure,  console 
the  sorrowing  relatives  in  this  country  to  know  that  every 
testimony  of  respect  and  affection  was  paid  the  memory  of  the 
departed.  Their  remains  were  interred  on  an  uninhabited 
island,  which  now  bears,  and  will  for  ever  bear  their  names; 
and  the  officers  and  scientific  corps  belonging  to  the  Exploring 
Expedition,  appropriated  $2,000  to  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment. There  sleep  the  honoured  dead— and,  in  the  beautiful 
language  of  the  sermon  before  us,  "  the  deep,  loud-sounding, 
ceaseless  roar  of  the  Pacific  wave,  tolls  the  knell  of  the  la- 
mented Underwood  and  Henry  !"  The  style  of  this  dis- 
course is  clear,  vigorous  and  impressive.  While  the  senti- 
ments of  the  preacher  breathe  the  sympathizing,  tender  tone 
of  the  Gospel,  when  it  would  pour  the  balm  of  consolation 
into  bereaved  and  bleeding  hearts,  he  nevertheless  warns  the 
impeninent  solemnly  of  his  danger,  and  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
and  holds  up  the  standard  of  Christian  duty,  like  a  true,  bold 
soldier  of  the  cross. 

The  sermon  was  printed  at  the  "  Mission  Press,"  Honalulu, 
Oahu,  (Sandwich  Islands,)  and  in  neatness  of  execution  would 
do  credit  to  any  press  in  our  own  country. 

Life  of  Teeumseh,  and  of  his  Brother,  the  Prophet,  with  an 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Shawanee  Indians;  by  Benjamin 
Drake,  pp.35.  Cincinnati:  E.  Morgan  &  Co.,  1841. 

There  has  been  so  much  of  interest  attached  to  the  death 
of  the  great  Shawanee  warrior,  that  the  history  of  his  life 
and  exploits  had  become  quite  a  desideratum.  The  author 
of  this  work  does  not  settle  the  vexed  question  "who  killed 
Teeumseh?" — but  he  gives  a  clearer,  and  more  connected 
account  of  the  plans  and  deeds  of  this  remarkable  man— this 
Indian  patriot,  who  only  needed  to  have  succeeded  in  his 
efforts,  to  have  been  marked  as  a  hero — than  has  before  ap- 
peared. The  work  is  valuable  as  embodying  much  informa- 
tion respecting  Indian  manners,  and  particularly  of  the  nation 
to  which  the  chief  belonged.  It  will  be  dear  to  all  who  love 
their  country's  literature  and  the  memory  of  her  benefactors 
and  scholars  on  another  account, — the  amiable  and  learned 
author  is  no  more — he  died  at  Cincinnati,  in  February  last,  a 
few  days  after  he  had  corrected  the  last  proof  sheets.  His  cha- 
racter is  there  held  in  the  highest  estimation — the  prophet  was 
honoured  in  his  own  country.  From  a  short  but  excellent  bio- 
graphical notice  of  Mr.  Drake,  written  by  one  who  knew  him 
well,  we  extract  the  following  notice  of  his  works: 

"  As  a  writer,  Mr.  Drake  did  much  for  the  public  advantage, 
and  something,  we  hope,  for  his  own  permanent  reputation. 
In  connexion  with  E.  D.  Mansfield,  Esq.,  he  prepared  a  little 
volume  entitled  "Cincinnati,  in  1826,"  he  compiled  an  useful 
work  on  the  Agriculture  and  Products  of  the  Western  States, 
portions  of  which  were  from  his  own  pen;  and  he  assisted, 
we  think,  in  preparing  various  other  works  for  the  press.  He 
wrote  valuable  articles  for  the  Western  Monthly  Magazine, 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  and  other  periodicals.  A 
few  of  his  articles  of  a  fictitious  character,  were  collected 
into  a  lively  and  agreeable  volume  called  "Tales  of  the 
Queen  City,"  which  was  well  received.  His  "  Life  of  Black 
Hawk,"  is  an  admirable  work,  strictly  accurate  in  its  details, 
and  written  in  clear,  plain,  and  well  finished  style." 

Of  his  last  work — "  The  Life  of  Teeumseh" — the  writer 
thus  speaks : 

"The  world  knows  little  of  the  labour  of  such  a  work;  the 
products  of  the  mind  afford  to  the  public  eye  but  little  exter- 
nal evidence  of  the  toil  expended  in  their  production ;  and 
few  perhaps  will  appreciate  the  scrupulous  and  conscientious 
care  with  which  this  portion  of  our  history  has  been  written. 
But  the  fidelity  and  clearness  with  which  the  facts  of  a  very 
interesting  period  of  our  history  are  regarded,  will  secure  for 
this  book  a  highly  respectable  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
day,  and  preserve  the  name  of  Benjamin  Drake,  as  one  of  the 
successful  writers  of  the  West.  There  is  no  name  that  de- 
serves better  to  be  cherished  in  our  literature, for  no  man  did 
more  to  encourage  Western  talent,  or  to  awaken  in  a  new 
country  a  taste  for  letters;  no  one  took  more  pride  in  our 
writers  and  their  works." 

Who  will  not  wish  to  read  the  book  ? 
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Lives  of  Eminent  Literary  and  Scientific  Men  of  Italy.  By 
i  Mrs.  Shelly,  Sir  D.  Brewster,  arid  others.  2  vols;  Lea  &. 
■      Bianchard,  Philadelphia,  1841, 

This  is  a  very  valuable  compilation  from  various  sources, 
of  biographical  sketches  of  the  principal  Italian  writers,  with 
strictures  on  their  writings,  and  on  contemporaneous  litera- 
ture. It  embraces  twenty-two  of  the  most  distinguished 
authors,  and  embodies  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information 
and  much  judicious  criticism.  Students  of  Italian  literature 
will  find  it  a  serviceable  guide  in  their  researches,  and  for  the 
ii general  reader  it  possesses  ample  interest. 

Poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Vols.  I.  II.  III.  IV.     Charles  S. 
Francis,  New  York,  1841. 

This  is  the  best  edition  of  Sir  Walter's  Poems  which  has 
been  issued.  It  is  printed  from  the  beautiful  plates  stereo- 
i  typed  by  Mr.  Pagan  of  this  city,  and  in  all  mechanical  respects 
i  is  deserving  of  high  praise.  The  volumes  thus  far  published 
:  contain  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmion,  Occasional 
j  Pieces,  Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Border,  and  all  the  author's 
*|  notes  and  annotations.  It  is  published  at  the  low  price  of  25 
cents  per  volume. 

Observations  on  the  Cure  of  Strabismus.     By  Alfred  Post, 
M.  D.    Charles  S.  Francis,  New  York,  lvil. 

The  operation  for  Strabismus  has  recently  attracted  so 
much  of  public  attention  and  accomplished  so  much  good  that 
this  timely  publication  of  Dr.  Post  will  be  generally  accept- 
able. It  is  written  in  a  plain  popular  style,  and  is  illustrated 
with  good  engravings. 

The  Mourner's  Gift:  Edited  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Patrick.     New 
York,  Charles  S.  Francis,  1841. 

This  neat  little  volume  contains  a  selection  of  pieces — chiefly 
in  poetry — the  subjects  of  which  are  all  connected,  more  or 
less  immediately,  with  the  solemnities  of  death.  The  com- 
piler is  herself  a  bereaved  and  stricken  mourner,  and  it  was 
partly  to  assuage  her  own  grief  that  this  collection  was  made. 
She  has  completed  her  task  with  much  skill,  both  as  regards 
the  aptness  of  the  pieces  chosen,  and  their  intrinsic  merit. 

S.  Colman,  of  New  York,  has  sent  us  a  specimen  of  the 
Poets  of  America.  This  book,  when  complete,  will  be  the 
most  magnificent  work  ever  published  in  this  country.  The 
beauty  of  the  designs  and  their  execution,  the  fineness  of  the 
paper,  the  type  and  the  literary  matter,  constitute  a  gem  of 
value  that  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  lover  of  the 
beautiful. 

The  same  publisher  has  also  sent  us  a  Comic  Almanack,  a 
very  amusing  matter,  containing  twenty-eight  droll  engrav- 
ings. 

The  Child's  Gem  for  1842,  will  be  issued  in  the  fall  by  the 
same  house. 

Thomas,  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  are  the  agents  in  this  city. 

Jl  Defence  of  Usury.    By  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq.     Manly  &. 
Orr,  Philadelphia,  1841. 

The  grave  question  discussed  in  this  volume  is  one  which 
does  not  properly  fall  within  our  limits,  and  we,  therefore, 
express  no  opinion  upon  it.  We  may  say  of  the  argument  by 
Mr.  Bentham,  that  it  is  distinguished  by  the  strong  sense  and 
vigorous  expression  which  characterize  most  of  his  writings. 

Incidents  of  Travel,in  Central  America.  Chiapas,  and  Yuca- 
tan. By  John  L.  Stephens.  Illustrated  by  numerous  En- 
gravings. New  York,  Harper  &.  Brothers;  Philadelphia, 
Carey  &  Hart,  1841. 

Public  expectation,  which  had  been  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  by  the  promise  of  these  volumes,  has  by  no  means  been 
disappointed  by  the  author's  performance.  Commissioned  as 
he  was  by  the  national  government,  with  a  particular  view  to 
the  examination  of  the  interesting  and  almost  unknown  anti- 
quities and  mines  of  Palenque  and  Copan,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  publication  of  his  work  should  have  been  anticipated 
by  the  whole  reading  community  with  the  liveliest  interest; 
nor  that  when  it  at  length  appeared,  seven  editions  should 


have  been  printed  and  sold  within  the  space  of  one  month. 
All  this  is  by  no  means  wonderful,  for  Mr.  Stephens  has  ac- 
complished his  task  with  the  same  ability  which  he  has  shown 
in  all  his  previous  works: — in  fact  he  is  always  equal  to  the 
occasion.  He  has  presented  us  with  a  most  lively  and  graphic 
picture  of  what  he  has  done  and  what  he  has  seen.  His  tra- 
velling adventures  are  related  with  that  sterling  sense  and 
abounding  good  humour  which  was  the  original  foundation 
of  his  high  fame  as  a  traveller  and  raconteur  ;  and,  with  re- 
spect to  the  ruins,  he  hasexhibited  his  characteristic  modesty 
and  good  taste,  by  presenting  Mr.  Catherwood's  drawings  of 
all  the  most  interesting  objects — bas  reliefs,  idols,  temples, 
porticoes,  hieroglyphics,  &.c,  without  any  idle  speculations 
as  to  their  origin.  An  English  or  French  traveller  would  have 
inflicted  three  mortal  volumes  of  trumpery  learning  on  his 
readers,  on  the  discovery  of  such  a  Memphis  as  Palenque  or 
such  a  Thebes  as  Copan.  But  Mr.  Stephens  is  content  to 
give  us  an  exact  representation  of  each  ruin,  and  to  tell  a 
round  unvarnished  tale  of  the  state  in  which  it  was  found. 
The  antiquary  may  take  his  book  and  form  his  theory  with 
as  much  confidence  as  if  he  had  visited  the  places  himself,  so 
accurate  and  minute  is  the  information  which  this  admirable 
writer  has  conveyed  in  these  delightful  volumes. 


The  American  Medical  Library  and  Intelligencer.  By  Rob- 
ley  Dunglison,  M.  D.,  Professor,  &c  Published  monthly 
by  Adam  Waldie,  4b'  Carpenter  st.  Vol.  I.,  No.  1. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  excellent  periodical  revived.  It  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  medical  profession  at  large,  and 
to  all  others  who  take  an  interest  in  the  diffusion  of  correct 
views  of  Medical  Science.  Dr.  Dunglison,  the  Editor,  is 
universally  esteemed,  as  he  deserves  to  be,  one  of  the  most 
learned,  profound  and  accurate  of  medical  scholars,  while  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  general  literature,  communicates 
to  all  his  writings  a  spirit  of  freshness  that  relieves  the  hea- 
viness of  technical  details  ;  and  he  is  thus  especially  qualified 
both  for  the  superintendence  of  the  Library  portion  of  the 
work,  in  which  his  judgment  is  to  be  exercised;  and  for  the 
Intelligencer,  which  derives  its  interest  and  vivacity  chiefly 
from  his  own  contributions. 

By  an  advertisement  on  the  cover  of  the  Intelligencer,  we 
perceive  that  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  this  city,  has 
been  reorganized,  with  a  most  efficient  faculty,  and  that  the 
regular  lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember next.  The  names  of  the  Professors  will  insure  to  this 
institution  a  certain  and  liberal  patronage.  Dunglison,  Hus- 
ton, Piii.r.oast,  Mitchell,  Mutter,  Meigs  and  Bache,  form  a 
combination  of  medical  and  surgical  talent,  such  as  cannot 
be  surpassed  in  any  college  of  the  country;  and,  what  is  not 
of  less  importance,  besides  their  rare  skill  and  learning,  they 
are  all  of  them  excellent  teachers,  and  possess  the  faculty  of 
communicating  to  others  the  knowledge  they  themselves 
possess. 
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Fig.  1. — Plain  coloured  silk  with  tight  waist,  low  in  the 
neck,  finished  with  full  lace  ruche  sleeves,  confined  at  the  wrist 
with  a  band.  The  skirt  opens  from  the  waist  and  is  trimmed 
with  a  fine  piping.  Hat  of  rice  straw,  the  inside  trimmed 
with  flowers  and  the  outside  with  feathers.  Straw  coloured 
gloves — embroidered  handkerchief. 

Fig.  2.— Silk  dress  with  a  plain  waist,  low  in  the  neck, 
aroui.d  which,  it  is  trimmed  with  a  broad  lace.  Skirt  trimmed 
with  two  flounces.  Scarf  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress. 
Silk  hat  trimmed  with  flowers. 

Fig.  3.— White  muslin  robe,  the  front  of  the  skirt  is  em- 
broidered in  coloured  silks.  Low  corsage,  nearly  covered  by 
a  heart,  formed  of  muslin,  and  ornamented  with  bows  of  pink 
riband.  Half  full  sleeve.  The  bonnet,  composed  of  white  pou 
de  soie. 

Fig.  4.— Dress  of  dark  coloured  silk,  low  in  the  neck,  and 
finished  with  a  ruche,  the  edge  of  the  waist  and  skirt  trimmed 
in  a  novel  manner.  Shawl  to  match,  edged  with  a  broad  lace. 
Drawn  crape  bonnet,  ornamented  with  leaves. 
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PUBLISHER  S    NOTICES. 

To  the  person  who  writes  us  from  Pittsburg,  complaining 
that  unfair  measures  are  resorted  to,  to  promote  the  interests 
of  other  works  to  the  detriment  of  our  own,  we  will  only  say, 
that  if  the  public  wanf  the  Lady's  Book  they  will  have  it. 
They  will  not  take  any  other  work  in  its  place.  We  do  not 
often  use  the  superlative,  and  but  seldom  prattle  about  other 
magazines  than  our  own,  but  one  of  our  cotemporaries  says 
that  all  other  magazines  use  old  Annual  plates.  Now,  it 
would  be  quite  easy  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  incorrectness  of 
this  remark  as  respects  ourselves,  by  calling  upon  Mr.  A.  L. 
Dick,  66  Fulton  street,  New  York,  who  pockets  his  thousands 
from  us  annually.  Another  says  his  plates  are  better  coloured 
than  any  others.  We  have  been  at  this  business  some  twelve 
years  and  yet  we  are  to  be  taught  how  to  have  our  plates  co- 
loured. It  is  a  queer  world,  yet  still  we  jog  on  in  our  old 
fashioned  way,  producing  monthly  a  magazine  which  every 
body  pronounces  first  rate,  (and  we  believe  every  body,)  and, 
to  show  that  they  think  so,  they  subscribe  for  it  liberally. 
We  think  it  most  likely  that  we  shall  yet  give  our  competitors 
something  to  do  before  they  can  catch  up  with  us,  either 
in  the  number  of  our  subscribers,  or  the  beauty  and  utility 
of  our  work.  A  notice  like  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  speaks  for  itself. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book. — The  commendations  which  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  previous  numbers  of  this  periodical, 
appear  to  be  amply  deserved  by  the  present.  It  is,  we  believe, 
the  only  Magazine  in  the  country  edited  solely  by  ladies,  which 
fact  alone,  should,  if  it  had  no  other  strong  claims  to  the 
patronage  of  the  public,  guarantee  it  an  extended  circulation, 
as  the  parent  who  places  it  in  the  hands  of  his  wife  or  daugh- 
ter may  feel  assured  that  it  contains  no  word  or  sentiment 
calculated  to  check  the  purity  of  the  most  sensitive  mind. 
The  execution  of  every  department  of  the  work  is  in  the  very 
best  style,  and  the  list  of  contributors  presents  the  names  of 
those  who  have  long  been  known  as  among  our  finest  writers. 
We  notice  articles  from  the  pens  of  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Miss 
Leslie,  Mrs.  Hale,  Seba  Smith,  Grenville  Melien,  R.  Shelton 
Mackenzie,  Park  Benjamin,  &c.  &c. 

In  a  story  in  our  August  number,  is  a  passage,  that  at  first 
sight,  may  appear  as  casting  a  reflection  upon  a  very  nume- 
rous body  of  Christians.  We  say  it  may  appear  so,  for  the 
author  informs  us  that  it  was  intended  as  a  compliment.  How- 
ever, we  deem  it  our  duty  to  take  notice  of  the  fact,  as  we  do 
not  intend  that  any  article  derogatory  to  any  religion  or  any 
received  opinions  political  or  otherwise,  shall  appear  in  our 
Book. 

THE    PEOPLE'S    LIBRARY. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement 
on  our  cover  of  "  The  People's  Library,  a  Magazine  of  Choice 
and  Entertaining  Literature."  This  work  cannot  but  be 
eminently  successfnl.  The  low  price  at  which  it  is  offered 
and  the  large  amount  of  valuable  matter  it  intends  to  furnish, 
must  secure  for  it  at  once  an  ample  patronage. 

We  know  Mr.  McMichael,  the  proprietor,  well;  and  we  can 
assure  our  readers  that  whatever  he  undertakes  he  will  fully 
perform.  Those,  therefore,  who  wish  to  subscribe,  need  en- 
tertain no  apprehension  that  they  will  not  receive  the  full 
equivalent  for  their  money.  He  has  ample  means  at  his 
command,  and  possesses  the  "  go  ahead"  spirit  which  will  not 
leave  him  behind  in  any  race  upon  which  he  may  choose  to 
enter. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  People's 
Library,  and  as  an  inducement  to  those  wishing  to  take  both 
works,  we  have  made  arrangements  by  which  we  will  furnish 
a  copy  of  the  Lady's  Book,  and  a  copy  of  the  Library  for  $5. 

53°  We  ask  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
Prospectuses  which  are  bound  up  with  the  present  number. 
In  our  last,  we  referred  to  "  The  Young  People's  Book,"  and 
we  now  take  occasion  to  renew  the  favourable  opinion  we 
then  expressed  in  regard  to  it.  We  have  not,  in  a  long  time, 
met  with  a  literary  project  which  seems  to  us  more  deserving 
of  hearty  encouragement  or  more  likely  to  obtain  it.  It  will 
open  a  new  field  in  literature.    A  class  of  persons,  the  most 


important  perhaps  in  the  whole  community — those  we  mean 
who  are  just  preparing  to  fit  themselves  for  the  duties  of  prac- 
tical life — will  in  this  work  be  especially  addressed,  and  ad- 
dressed, we  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting,  in  such  a  way  as 
will  be  to  them  of  the  utmost  advantage.  As  the  very  distin- 
guished literary  and  scientific  gentlemen,  whose  letters  to  Mr. 
McMichael  are  annexed  to  his  advertisement,  have  all  said, 
those  who  have  undertaken  this  task  are  eminently  qualified  to 
discharge  it.  They  have  all  the  ability,  assiduity,  and  skill 
which  it  requires,  and  they  have  the  spirit  to  apply  their  best 
endeavours  without  stint  or  parsimony.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  work  will  be  of  the  most  elegant  character.  Some  of  the 
embellishments,  which  have  been  shown  to  us,  are  of  a  very 
superior  order.  Among  these  is  a  mezzotinto  by  Sartain,  by 
far  the  best  of  his  we  have  yet  seen,  and  we  learn  that  he  is 
engaged  on  others  which  will  not  be  less  meritorious.  The 
other  engravings  are  also  very  beautiful,  and  altogether  the 
mechanical  execution  is  such  as  may  safely  challenge  compa- 
parison.  As  to  the  literary  department,  we  can  confidently  say 
that  it  will  be  such  as  will  do  credit  to  our  city.  President 
Bache,  Professors  Mitchell,  Dunglison,  Wines,  Sanderson, 
Walter,  &c,  Doctors  Huschenberger,  Morton,  Patterson,  and 
a  host  of  our  most  eminent  literateurs  will  contribute  their 
aid,  and  the  Editor,  Professor  Frost,  will  give  to  the  work 
the  whole  force  of  his  varied  acquirements,  and  spirited  teach- 
ings. We  bespeak  for  it,  therefore,  the  favourable  regard  of 
all  our  readers. 

We  are  informed,  though  not  in  the  most  courteous  manner, 
that  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  has,  in  one  instance,  contributed  to  an 
American  Magazine  previous  to  the  article  we  published  in 
July.  Our  regard  for  truth  induces  us  to  make  this  correc- 
tion. 

shakspeare's  EXAMINATION  BEFORE  SIR  THOS.  LUCY. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  our  friend  Walter  differs  from  the 
painter  of  the  picture  in  spelling  the  great  author's  name. 
Our  predilection  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  his,  which  was 
adopted  upon  consultation  of  most  of  the  best  authorities 
upon  the  subject.  The  plate  from  which  our  engraving  is 
copied  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  old  plate  of  Shak- 
speare  before  Sir  Thos.  Lucy.  The  one  now  in  question  is 
from  the  picture  selected  by  the  Apollo  Society  of  Edinburgh 
to  be  engraved  for  their  association.  The  copy  from  which 
we  engraved,  (the  only  one  we  are  told  that  is  now  in  the 
country)  was  procured  for  us  by  our  friend  A.  M.  Cozzens, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  (a  most  liberal  patron  of  the  Fine  Arts,) 
from  a  gentleman  whose  name  we  would  give  with  pleasure 
if  we  knew  it.  He  has,  however,  our  thanks.  We  need  not 
say  how  precious  the  subject  ought  to  be  to  every  lover  of  the 
great  Bard  of  Avon. 

For  Mezzotint  plates,  see  Cover. 


PLEASING  EXPERIMENT. 

TO  COLOUR  THE  FLAME  OF  A  CANDLE. 

Take  a  piece  of  packthread,  or  cotton  thread,  boil  it  in  clean 
water  to  free  it  from  saline  particles,  and  dry  it ;  wet  one  end, 
and  take  upon  it  a  little  of  either  of  the  salts  hereafter  named, 
in  fine  powder,  or  strong  solution.  Then  dip  the  wetted  end 
of  the  thread  into  the  cup  of  a  burning  wax  candle,  and  apply 
it  to  the  exterior  of  the  flame,  not  quite  touching  the  luminous 
part,  but  so  as  to  be  immersed  in  the  cone  of  invisible  but 
intensely  heated  air  which  envelopes  it.  Immediately  an 
irregular  sputtering  combustion  of  the  wax  on  the  thread  will 
take  place,  and  the  invisible  cone  of  heat  will  be  rendered 
luminous,  with  a  peculiarly  coloured  light,  according  to  the 
salt  employed. 

Thus,  common  salt  will  give  a  bright  yellow;  muriate  of  pot- 
ass will  give  a  beautiful  pale  violet;  muriate  of  lime  will  give 
a  brick  red ;  muriate  of  strontia  will  give  a  magnificent  crim- 
son;  muriate  of  lithia  will  give  a  red;  muriate  of  baryta  will 
give  a  fine  pale  apple  green ;  muriate  of  copper  will  give  a 
beautiful  bluish  green  ;  and  green  copperas  will  give  a  white 
light. 
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THE      ENRAGED      ANTIQUAR  Y 


BY  PROF.  W.  J.  WALTER. 


Good  Uncle  Joseph  has  a  taste. 

See  his  Museum  ;  it  is  graced 

With  every  thing  that's  rare  and  curious, 

All  genuine,  not  one  item  spurious.  # 

Oft  will  his  friends  say,  with  a  laugh  ; 

Joe  is  too  curious  by  half; 

For  half  his  fortune  ran  to  waste, 

Indulging  in  that  curious  taste. 

And  yet,  the  proper  ornament, 

For  every  house  by  nature  meant, 

Has  ne'er  within  its  walls  been  seen, 

That  sad  abode  of  gout  and  spleen: — 

Will  ladies  ask  what  ornament  we  mean? 

My  Uncle  has  a  sister,  too, 
Versed  in  the  mysteries  oivirtu, 
In  taste,  and  studies,  quite  "  a  blue." 
The  reader  has  divined  already 
That  dame  to  be  a  maiden  lady. 
Yes,  for  dead  mummies  she's  a  taste, 
And  all  her  heart  and  soul  has  placed 
Upon  that  pet  of  hers,  the  poodle, 
So  cased  in  fat  it  scarce  can  waddle, 
And  which  to  guard  from  threatened  harms, 
She  bears  so  fondly  in  her  arms. 

Her  sister  has  a  merry  troop 
Of  youngsters,  such  a  rosy  group 
As  would  have  done  a  Lawrence  good 
To  copy,  in  his  happiest  mood. 
But  what  are  these  to  prim  Miss  Prue, 
And  to  their  crabbed  Uncle  too? 
What  are  to  them  the  winning  graces 
That  play  about  their  cherub  faces; 
What  all  the  thousand  pretty  arts 
That  win  all  other  people's  hearts? 
The  rogues  have  faults,  sad  faults,  which  neither 
Aunt  Prue  can  bear,  nor  Uncle  either. 
Their  favourite  sport  is  to  beset, 
And  punish  Aunt's  unwieldy  pet; 
They  hate  the  cur,  as  well  they  may, 
A  snappish  rival  in  their  way. 
But,  more  unpardonable,  sirs, 
The  rogues  are  embryo  Amateurs, 
Claiming  the  privilege  to  pry 
Into  each  thing,  with  knowing  eye 
As  Uncle's  self:  never,  I  ween, 
Were  such  young  Virtuosi  seen. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  day 
When  Aunt  and  Uncle  were  away, 
They  stole  into  the  room  forbidden, 
Where  Uncle's  tempting  store  was  hidden. 
But  oft,  with  great  as  little  men, 
E'en  in  the  height  of  bliss,  e'en  then 
When  hearts  in  riot  beat  most  high, 
Is  chilling  disappointment  nigh. 
While  revelling  in  raptures  known 
To  Amateurs,  and  them  alone, 
In  pops  my  Uncle.    What  dismay  1 
They  thought  he  had  been  far  away. 
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See  where  he  stands ;  with  what  a  mien 
Of  horror,  he  surveys  the  scene  ! 
Aghast  he  views  the  ruin  round, 
Where  gems  and  medals  strew  the  ground; 
That  antique  chest,  his  grand  Sanctorum, 
Stands  open,  rifled,  right  before  'em. 
See,  the  chief  plunderer,  in  his  fright 
Has  plunged  into  the  chest  outright: 
O  agony  !  and  who  shall  know 
What  wreck  of  costly  things  below? 
Well  may  that  plunderer  poke  his  nose 
In  terror,  'neath  concealing  clothes. 

Have  you  e'er  chanced,  from  secret  nook, 
On  band  of  playful  mice  to  look  ; 
Some  bound  from  side  to  side  like  mad, 
Running  a  very  gallopade; 
Some  cock  their  whiskers,  with  such  air 
As  beaux  on  Chestnut  pave  wear; 
While  all  are  unsuspecting,  bounce 
Comes  Tom  upon  the  floor  at  once: 
Then  is  the  scene  with  tumult  rife, 
What  rout,  what  scampering  off  for  life! 

So  is  it  in  my  Uncle's  hall : 
They  run,  they  scamper,  one  and  all; 
Yon  culprit,  fast  as  he  is  able, 
Scrambles  beneath  the  friendly  table, 
Thinking  if  but  his  head's  concealed, 
That  nothing  else  will  be  revealed. 
So  is  it  in  some  grand  disclosure  : 
Let  but  the  head  escape  exposure, 
And  for  its  sins  find  ready  shrift, 
Tush  I  for  itself  the  rest  may  shift. 
The  elder  sisters  stand  dismayed, 
And  in  confusion  hang  the  head, 
While  he,  the  youngest  culprit,  there 
Crouches  beside  the  upset  chair. 
At  length,  recovering  his  dismay, 
To  speak  my  Uncle  makes  essay; 
"  Was  e'er  such  profanation  seen!" 
And  brandished  cane  and  threatening  mien 
Tell  Uncle's  inward  agitation: 
Aunt  Prue  rejoins,  half  choked  with  passion; 
"  Who  ever  saw  such  profanation!" 

Nay,  nay;  each  harsh  reproach  forbear, 
This  first  offence  in  pity  spare. 
The  love  of  art,  perchance,  inspires 
These  breasts  :  quench  not  its  rising  fires. 
Far  better,  Uncle,  that  your  store 
Of  prized  antiques  should  charm  no  more, 
Than  minds  like  these  should  be  averted 
From  tastes,  by  nature's  self  asserted: 
Better  that  armour  waste  in  rust, 
Those  specimens  be  ground  to  dust; 
That  crocodile,  with  mighty  trail, 
Furnish  no  subject  for  a  tale. 
Than  quench  one  spark  of  noble  fire 
That  may  these  little  breasts  inspire. 
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FANEUIL       HALL 


The  gorgeous  rays  of  sunset  fall 
Brightly  upon  that  time-stained  wall, 
But  on  its  front  no  forms  I  trace 
Breathing  of  sculpture's  classic  grace, 
Nor  upon  lofty  columns  rest 
These  fading  glories  of  the  west, 
Nor  falls  that  tinge  of  burnished  gold 
On  massive  towers  of  Gothic  mould — 
Then  say  what  stream  from  mem'ry's  tide 
Calls  to  thy  cheek  that  flush  of  pride, 
Why  as  thou  look'st  upon  that  spire 
Flashes  thine  eye  with  youthful  fire, 
What  feelings  swell  within  thy  breast, 
Oh  dweller  of  the  mighty  west? 

Stranger,  though  many  a  nobler  pile 
Is  gilded  by  the  sun's  last  smile 
And  mem'ries  of  the  mighty  dead 
A  hallowed  glory  round  it  shed — 
Yet  this,  as  Freedom's  holiest  shrine, 
Glows  with  a  beauty  more  divine 
Than  ever  graced  Power's  lordliest  dome, 
Or  temple  of  imperial  Rome. 
Look  backward— let  Time's  shadows  pass, 
Scarce  seventy  years,  o'er  memory's  glass, 
What  eager  hopes,  what  anxious  doubts, 


What  words  of  fire,  what  joyful  shouts 
Then  echoed  through  this  silent  hall, 
Where  now  alone  our  footsteps  fall. 
Our  freedom's  cradle — is  it  not 
In  freeman's  eyes,  a  hallowed  spot? 

When  throbbed  their  hearts  to  fling  away 
The  foreign  despot's  iron  sway, 
'Twas  here  that  met  the  chosen  band, 
Pledged  to  the  cause  in  heart  and  hand ; 
'Twas  here  they  wooed  the  martyr's  crown, 
Nur  thought,  ere  many  years  had  flown, 
To  wave  instead  o'er  millions  free 
The  laurel  wreath  of  victory — 
Nor  through  the  future's  mist,  I  ween, 
Unto  that  patriot  few  was  seen 
That  when  their  standard  first  unfurled, 
It  promised  freedom  for  a  world  I 

Oh  coldly  oft  the  eye  doth  turn 
From  marble  hall  and  sculptured  urn, 
But  freedom's  pilgrim  lingers  near 
This  holy  spot,  and  musing  here 
Upon  the  past,  with  many  a  thrill 
Of  joy  and  triumph,  prayeth  still 
That  Time's  destroying  hand  may  fall 
Gently  upon  "  Old  Faneuil  Hall." 


H. 
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NECESSARY     DECEITS     AND     AGREEABLE     SURPRISES. 


BY  MRS.  VOLNEY  E.  HOWARD. 


In  the  pleasant  town  of  R ,  in  the  State  of  New 

York,  resided  the  Stanfords,  a  very  pleasant  and 
amiable  family,  attached  to  each  other  and  esteemed 
by  all  their  acquaintances.  With  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world  to  be  happy  themselves  and  make  others 
so,  there  was  always  some  trouble  in  the  family 
circle,  from  some  disagreeable  contre  temps.  This 
chiefly  arose  from  some  notions  held  by  them  as  a 
part  of  their  creed. 

Mrs.  Stanford  was  very  fond  of  what  she  called 
agreeable  surprises — things  which  very  often  turn  out 
to  be  very  disagreable,  and  while  she  agreed  with 
Mrs.  Opie  in  condemning  white  lies,  and  prided  her- 
self on  her  character  for  truth,  she  had  frequent  re- 
course without  scruple  to  what  she  called  necessary 
deceptions.  Now,  that  there  may  sometimes  be  mo- 
mentous occasions,  when  deception,  nay,  downright 
falsehood,  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  life  or  liberty, 
I  do  not  deny ;  but  Mrs.  Stanford's  »  necessary  de- 
ceits" were  a  part  of  her  daily  practice,  so  much  so, 
that  though  esteemed  and  loved  by  her  husband  and 
children,  as  an  excellent  wife  and  affectionate  mother 
there  was  always  a  distrust  of  her  words  and  actions 
as  if  there  was  something  behind,  some  lurking  pur- 
pose unexplained,  and  though  perhaps  intended  for 
their  good,  yet  nobody  likes  to  be  cheated,  even  into 


happiness.  If  she  wished  any  thing  done,  it  was 
always  weighed  and  considered  over,  to  find  out  the 
true  reason  of  her  wishing  it,  as  her  family  all  felt, 
that  the  ostensible  reason  was  seldom  the  real  one. 
All  had  been  deceived,  from  the  child  who  had  been 
cheated  into  taking  physic  under  the  semblance  of 
marmalade  or  currant  jelly,  till  he  feared  to  accept  a 
sweetmeat  from  his  mother's  hands,  lest  it  should 
cover  a  nauseous  drug,  to  her  own  husband,  who 
had  been  persuaded  into  a  journey  under  pretence  of 
respect  and  kindness  for  a  valetudinarian  mother, 
when  the  real  design  was  to  avoid  the  visit  of  a  slo- 
venly bachelor  uncle,  who  resented  it  by  leaving  some 
property  of  which  he  unexpectedly  became  possessed 
to  another  family. 

As  this  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  one  who  has 
began  upon  her  plan,  perhaps  a  few  instances  of  the 
evils  occasioned  by  her  system  may  serve  as  beacons. 

Her  second  daughter,  Jane,  was  married  to  a  Mr. 
Elton,  and  resided  in  a  part  of  the  state  at  a  conside- 
rable distance  from  her  native  place,  and  circum- 
stances had  prevented  their  seeing  each  other  for 
nearly  two  years  after  her  marriage.  Let  me  intro- 
duce you  into  the  room,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elton 
are  sitting  at  tea. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Elton,  "  you  have  long  been 
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wishing  to  visit  your  parents,  and  my  business  has 
hitherto  prevented  it;  I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that 
you  can  write  to  your  mother  that  if  convenient  we 
will  start  the  last  of  next  week  to  pay  them  a  visit. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  so  delighted !  Dear  Charles  you  are 
so  kind !  I  shall  not  write  a  word  about  it ,  it  will 
be  such  an  agreeable  surprise !"  cried  Mrs.  Elton,  all 
in  a  flutter  of  joyful  expectation. 

"  But  Jane,"  said  her  husband,  "  your  mother  may 
be  unprepared,  or  from  home ;  you  had  better  write." 
"  Oh  dear,  no,"  exclaimed  Jane,  "  that  would  spoil 
all  the  pleasure.  Mother  does  so  love  an  agreeable 
surprise !  Besides  I  know  she  will  be  at  home,  for  I 
had  a  letter  from  her  yesterday.  My  sister  Helen  is 
with  her  now,  with  her  children,  and  mother  says 
they  are  enjoying  the  visit  so  much  and  she  is  so  sorry 
I  am  not  there  too." 

"  But,  my  dear,  there  may  not  be  room  for  us  all," 
suggested  her  husband ;  "  I  should  not  like  to — " 
"  Room !"  interrupted  the  wife,  "  dear,  dear,  you 
;  delight  in  teasing  me,  as  if  they  would  not  be  de- 
lighted to  see  us  !  Even  if  the  house  vms  full,  which 
I  know  it  wont  be,  there  are  plenty  of  friends  round 
who  would  receive  us  with  open  arms.  If  I  can't 
go  as  I  like  to,  I  dont  care  half  as  much  about 
going." 

They  did  not  write,  and  on  the  stage  stopping  at 
the  door  of  Mr.  Stanford's  house,  Jane,  in  a  tumult 
of  pleasure,  would  not  permit  her  husband  to  ring, 
but  springing  up  the  steps  with  her  infant  in  her  arms, 
ran  through.  tWo  Kali  nnH  into  tho  back  parlour  where 
she  knew  her  mother  generally  sat. 

There  indeed  was  her  mother,  with  a  young  child 
lying  in  her  lap,  and  an  older  one  on  the  settee,  while 
j  the   half  closed  windows,  the  phials  on  the  mantel- 
piece, the  creep-mousey  look  and  step  of  the  old  wo- 
i  man  who  was  pattering  about  the  fireplace,  all  wore 
•■  the  indescribable,  but  certain  air  of  the  sick  room. 
Poor  Jane ! — instead  of  being  welcomed  with  ex- 
clamations of  delight  and  amazement,  and  herself  and 
child  half  stifled  with  caresses,  she  was  greeted  with 
exclamations  of  confusion  and  dismay,  desired  by  her 
mother  to  instantly  quit  the  room  and  the  house,  for 
her  sister's  children  were  lying  at  death's  door  with 
the  virulent  smallpox,  and  Jane  had  never  even  been 
vaccinated ! 

You  may  imagine  her  horror  and  her  speedy  re- 
treat ;  on  telling  the  sad  tale  to  Mr.  Elton,  he  made 
[  no   reply,   but   leading   her   to    a   sheltered  spot,  he 
:  placed  her  trunk  for  her  to  sit  on,  and  ran  up  to  ob- 
tain a  conveyance,  the  stage  having  gone  on.     After 
some  trouble  he  obtained  a  hack,  and  drove  to  the 
tavern,  but   the  driver  mentioning  from  whence  he 
took  them,  the  tavern  keeper  refused  to  receive  them, 
alleging  that  they  might  bring  the  disease,  and  ruin 
his  house.     They  drove  to  various  former  friends  of 
Mrs.  Elton's,  but  all,  on  understanding  that  she  had 
i    imbibed   the   tainted   air  at  her  father's,  with  many 
i   expressions  of  grief  and  regret,  refused  to  risk  the 
health  of  their  families,  by  opening  their  doors.     It 
\   was  nearly  night  before  they  found  shelter,  and  then 
it  was  with   a  family  whose   intrusive  vulgarity  had 
made  them  hitherto  shunned  as  a  pestilence  by  Jane 
and  her  family,  but  they  had  been  vaccinated,  felt  no 
fear  of  the  smallpox,  and  willingly  received  the   El- 
tons  in  the  hope  of  visiting  them  in  return.     How 
different  was  the   evening,  to   that  which  Jane   had 
anticipated !     Distressed  for  her  parents  and  sister, 
annoyed  by  the  obtrusive  familiarity  of  her  disagree- 


able hosts,  worried  by  the  evident  uncomfortableness 
of  her  husband,  she  rejoiced  when  it  was  time  to 
retire,  and  went  to  sleep  with  a  heavy  heart,  not 
much  composed  by  Mr.  Elton's  sarcastic  observation, 
that  "  To  find  themselves  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Norman 
was  indeed  a  very  agreeable  surprise." 

But  all  this  did  not  make  either  mother  or  daugh- 
ter own  they  were  in  the  wrong,  for,  as  Mr.  Elton 
said,  women  are  never  without  an  excuse,  and  each 
was  prepared  to  throw  the  blame  upon  all  and  sundry, 
rather  than  take  any  share  of  it  themselves.  For 
example,  Mrs.  Stanford's  first  salutation  the  following 
morning,  when  after  proper  precautions  she  visited 
her  daughter,  was :  "  Dear  me,  Jane !  who  would 
have  thought  of  seeing  you,  just  at  this  time  when 
your  sister  Helen's  children  are  so  bad !  I  hope  you 
nor  baby  have  taken  it.  Where  is  the  child  ? — Oh  ! 
asleep — pray  don't  disturb  it ! — If  you  had  but  let 
one  know  that  you  were  coming,  I  should  have  writ- 
ten you  all  about  it,  but  no  one  thought  of  seeing  you 
here,  and  to  come  flying  in  without  any  notice ! — 
Well,  I  never  was  so  surprised  and  flustered ;  and  your 
poor  father  is  so  put  out  that  you  must  not  come  to 
see  him,  and  he  can't  come  to  see  you.  I  often  say 
the  rheumatism  is  a  great  trial  of  the  temper;  don't 
you  think  he  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  blame  me  for 
not  writing  you  all  about  it,  as  if  I  would  hurt  your 
feelings  and  distress  you  by  any  such  thing.  No,  no, 
my  dear.  I  took  particular  pains  to  conceal  it,  it 
was  entirely  a  necessary  deception,  but  I  can't  make 
your  na  understand  it.  Men  seldom  have  any  idea 
of  these  little  delicacies." 

"  I'm  sure  it's  a  very  great  pity,  as  my  father  says, 
ma'am,  that  you  did  not  let  me  know  the  truth !" 
cried  Jane,  delighted  to  get  the  blame  off  her  own 
shoulders.  "  I  cannot  say  I  admire  such  deceptions. 
I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  be  sure,  but  it 
would  have  saved  us  a  troublesome  journey,  and  for 
aught  I  know,  either  baby  or  me  may  have  caught 
the  smallpox  now;  besides  being  forced  into  an  ac- 
quaintance I  have  always  avoided.  I'm  sure  I  wish 
we  had  staid  at  home.  But  I  intended  to  give  you 
such  an  agreeable  surprise !" 

"  Mercy  on  me,  child !"  cried  the  mother.  "  It 
requires  some  judgment  to  plan  agreeable  surprises ! 
Oh  my  dear !  you  should  contrive  a  little  better.  I 
appeal  to  Mr.  Elton." 

"  Do  not  appeal  to  me,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Elton, 
who  had  listened  to  the  conversation  with  impatience 
and  disgust ;  his  natural  irritation  overcoming  his  po- 
liteness. "  I  am  perfectly  sick  of  agreeable  surprises 
and  necessary  deceits ;  they  have  given  me  sufficient 
annoyance,  and  I  request  Jane  from  henceforward, 
if  she  values  my  affections,  never  to  even  mention 
them  again.  I  am  now  going  in  search  of  a  convey- 
ance home,  for  no  stage  will  receive  us ;  and  when 
we  find  time  for  another  visit,  I  trust  to  have  no  ne- 
cessary deceit  or  agreeable  surprise." 

Now  let  us  take  another  instance,  in  a  different 
branch  of  the  family,  for  I  by  no  means  intend  to  give 
you  a  regular  history  of  the  Stanfords.  Mary,  the 
flower  of  the  family,  had  made  what  was  called  an 
excellent  match,  and  resided  in  the  same  town  with 
her  parents.  She  was  an  amiable  woman,  of  a  sweet 
temper  and  considerable  talent,  to  which  had  been 
added  a  good  education,  but  she  was  addicted  to  the 
family  foibles,  though  none  of  her  achievements  had 
hitherto  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned. 
This  might  be  principally  ascribed  to  the  influence 
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of  her  husband,  Mr.  Edward  Hartly,  a  young  man 
of  fine  qualities  both  of  head  and  heart.  He  possess- 
ed  warm  feelings,  a  cultivated  mind,  and  high  moral 
qualities ;  but  his  warm  feelings  sometimes  hurried 
him  into  impetuosity,  and  his  refinement  was  almost 
carried  to  excess,  especially  in  his  ideas  of  the  con- 
duct and  delicacy  of  women.  Mary  was  sincerely 
attached  to  her  husband,  regarded  every  opinion  of  his 
as  infallible,  and  hitherto  their  married  life  had  been 
mostly  sunshine,  save  that  though  they  had  been 
wedded  nearly  three  years,  Mary  had  as  yet  not  pre- 
sented him  with  an  infant. 

Children,  often  regarded  as  troubles  and  incum- 
brances by  those  who  have  plenty,  yet,  so  yearned 
after  by  those  whose  marriage  life  is  unblessed  by 
offspring;  children,  those  ties  which  so  cement  two 
hearts  together ; — thy  child  and  mine ; — words  awak- 
ing a  mysterious  sympathy,  and  sometimes  knitting 
the  bonds  yet  closer  in  a  sacred  sorrow. 

John,  her  elder  and  favourite  brother,  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  home  on  a  business  which  might  be 
finished  in  a  few  days  or  might  detain  him  as  many 
months.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  he  stepped  into 
the  jeweller's,  and  requested  to  be  shown  some  orna- 
ments; the  clerk,  a  respectable  young  man,  with 
whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  asked  gaily,  »  what 
fair  lady  he  was  choosing  for  ?"  John  told  him  he 
wished  to  leave  a  little  keepsake  with  his  sister  Mary. 
Mr.  Foster  instantly  produced  a  beautiful  cameo 
brooch,  saying  "  This  is  the  very  idea !  Mrs.  Hartley 

admired  this  brooch  the  other  day  extremely,  and  said 

she  had  a  great  mind  to  purchase  it.  She  says  the 
execution  and  design  are  alike  beautiful."  It  was 
indeed  a  pretty  thing;  a  graceful  figure  of  Cupid  rais- 
ing the  corner  of  a  veil,  and  discovering  the  altar  of 
love,  while  his  finger  pressed  to  his  lip  indicated 
silent  yet  obvious  affection. 

Delighted  at  finding  something  which  he  was  sure 
would  gratify  his  sister,  John  purchased  the  pin,  and 
turned  to  leave  the  store,  but  a  sudden  thought  struck 
him.  These  sudden  thoughts,  these  inspirations  of  a 
second,  what  happiness  or  what  misery  do  they  not 
sometimes  occasion  ? 

"  I  will  leave  the  brooch  with  you,"  said  he  to  Mr. 
Foster,  "  I  leave  to-night  for  New  York ;  send  it  to 
her  in  a  day  or  two  so  that  she  cannot  know  who  it 
comes  from,  it  will  puzzle  her  a  little,  and  be  an 
agreeable  surprise." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Foster  smiling,  "  and  as  I  shall 
be  off  myself  in  a  few  days,  I  won't  leave  it  till  I  go, 
then  she  cannot  apply  to  me  to  know  who  purchased 
it." 

Miss  Gordon  had  stepped  in  to  spend  a  social 
evening  with  Mrs.  Hartley;  they  had  been  school- 
mates, and  from  the  intimacy  subsisting  between  their 
families  were  much  together,  though  very  different  in 
disposition. 

Anna  Gordon  was  very  pretty;  of  that  fair  com- 
plexion, delicate  features,  light  blue  eyes,  and  redun- 
dancy of  very  becoming  curls,  which  constitute  a  wax- 
doll  beauty,  and  which  rendered  her  much  younger 
looking  than  she  really  was,  and  made  her  espiegle- 
ries  and  affectations  seem  artless.  But,  arch  and 
playful  as  she  appeared,  and  unintellectual  as  she 
really  was,  a  vast  share  of  cunning  blinded  the  super- 
ficial observer.  She  was  a  skilful  imitator  of  qualities 
which  she  did  not  possess,  but  which  observation  told 
her  was  admired  in  others.  She  had  done  all  in  her 
power  to  attract  Hartley  before  his  marriage,  and 


bitter  was  her  anger  and  mortified  her  vanity,  when 
she  found  that  the  simple  beauty  and  really  sterling 
mind  of  Mary  had  gained  the  prize.  Though  too 
artful  to  show  her  disappointment,  she  never  forgave 
either  of  those  who  caused  it,  and  but  "  bided  her 
time"  for  revenge. 

They  were  sitting  at  tea  when  the  servant  brought 
in  a  small  box,  directed  to  Mrs.  Hartley,  who  in- 
quired who  left  it. 

"  A  gentleman,  I  believe  ma'am,  but  his  face  was 
muffled  in  his  cloak,  so  I  could  not  see  who." 

Mrs.  Hartley  opened  the  box  and  produced  the 
cameo  brooch. 

"  Who  can  this  be  from  ?"  cried  she,  after  having 
exclaimed  at  its  beauty,  and  passed  it  to  Miss  Gordon 
to  admire;  "  I  cannot  imagine!" 

"  From  some  secret  adorer,  undoubtedly,"  said 
Miss  Gordon,  with  an  apparently  sportive  laugh, 
"  Why,  it  is  the  very  pin  you  admired  so  excessively 
at  Bennett's  the  other  day.  You  absolutely  raved 
of  the  beauty  and  so  forth  of  the  device ;  I  could 
scarce  keep  from  laughing  at  you.  You  know  I 
have  no  enthusiasm.  But  Addison  Coverly  seemed 
to  admire  it  as  much  as  you  did  ;  by  the  way,  perhaps 
he  sent  it." 

"  Oh  !  impossible  !"  cried  Mary,  "  my  mother,  or 
some  of  my  relations  must  have  sent  it,  they  have 
sometimes  sent  me  things  so." 

"Well,  certainly  if  you  say  so,  but  it  does  seem 
very  odd  they  should  have  chosen  this  veryp'm  !  Co- 
verly adm<rca  it  much  too,  and  there  was  no  one 
else  in  the  shop  but  him." 

"  It  is  odd,"  said  Mary,  "  but  I  will  go  to-morrow 
and  inquire  of  my  family,  and  find  out  who  gave  it 
to  me." 

If  Miss  Gordon  had  not  been  there,  Mary  would 
have  proposed  a  walk  to  her  mother  that  evening,  to 
inquire  if  she  was  the  donor,  but  good  breeding  for- 
bade; she  contented  herself  with  suggesting  that  her 
brother  might  have  sent  it. 

"  It  might  be  John,"  said  her  husband,  reflective- 
ly ;  "  it  is  rather  a  young  trick,  but  John  is  boyish 
in  some  things." 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !"  smilingly  exclaimed  Anna  Gordon. 
"  Mr.  John  Stanford  has  been  gone  to  New  York 
some  days,  you  know.  No,  you  cannot  fasten  this 
sentimental  present  on  his  shoulders." 

Mary  "  wondered"  about  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
without  feeling  any  anxiety;  her  perfect  innocence 
and  rectitude  of  feeling,  prevented  her  from  dreaming 
that  the  least  blame  could  attach  to  her,  from  what 
she  thought  a  trivial  mystery  that  the  morrow  would 
clear  up.  But  Anna  saw  that  her  envenomed  arrow 
had  reached  the  mark,  and  she  artfully  heightened  its 
effect  by  recurring  to  "  old  times,"  before  Mr.  Hart- 
ley had  settled  in  the  town,  or  was  acquainted  with 
Mary;  and  by  mentioning  Mr.  Coverly,  as  being  al- 
ways with  Mary.  Mr.  Coverly  had  been  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  all  the  Stanford  family;  he  admired 
the  freshness  and  purity  of  Mary's  mind  and  manners, 
and  liked  to  converse  with  her,  although  neither  lov- 
ing nor  being  loved.  The  facts  stated  by  the  mali- 
cious Anna  could  not  be  contradicted,  though  the 
light  in  which  she  placed  them  was  false ;  as  the  dark 
varnish  spread  over  a  new  bright  picture  will  give  it 
the  sombre  tints  of  age,  so  the  venom  of  her  black 
and  cankered  feelings  gave  a  dark  hue  to  the  most 
innocent  actions.  Mary  felt  uncomfortable,  she 
scarcely  knew  why;    while,   in  spite  of  Hartley's 
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efforts  to  appear  unconcerned,  his  brow  grew  darker 
and  darker,  and  his  manner  constrained.  He  walked 
home  with  Anna,  and  then  she  ventured  some  hints 
which  she  would  not  have  dared  to  make  before 
Mary ;  such  as,  "  I  hope  Mary  is  not  offended  with 
me,  but  she  looked  as  if  she  was;  but  she  is  very 
different  from  what  she  used  to  be.  She  seems  so — 
so  melancholy,  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  her." 
Then  with  a  pretty  childish  laugh,  she  exclaimed,  "  I 
declare  I  would  never  marry,  if  I  thought  it  would 
alter  me  as  it  has  poor  dear  Mary !" 

As  Hartley  returned  home,  he  pondered  over  these 
base  insinuations ;  and  though  he  would  not,  even  to 
himself,  allow  that  he  was  jealous,  he  felt  inclined  to 
find  fault  with  his  wife,  and  tax  her  with  inconsisten- 
cy, caprice  and  levity.  Now  Mary  had,  for  reason 
good,  which  I  may  possibly  explain  hereafter,  ceased 
to  be  so  lively  and  active,  as  of  yore;  she  was  fre- 
quently lost  in  reverie,  and  her  thoughts  far  from  the 
subject  on  which  she  was  conversing.  Mary  had 
taken  up  the  case  containing  the  cameo,  and  was 
looking  at  it  with  apparent  earnestness,  while  in  fact 
she  was  trying  to  guess  who  had  sent  it  to  her,  for 
of  Coverly  she  had  not  a  suspicion,  when  her  hus- 
band entered.  She  looked  up  with  a  smile,  but  was 
struck  with  the  expression  of  his  usually  serene  coun- 
tenance. It  was  not  so  much  an  angry,  as  a  cold 
and  contemptuous  look,  that  struck  to  Mary's  heart 
with  an  icy  chill. 

After  a  moment's  pause  he  observed,  "  If  you  so 
coveted  that  bauble,  an  expression  of  your  wishes  to 
me  might  have  procured  it  for  you  in  a  more  reputa- 
ble way." 

"  Oh,  Charles !  what  can  you  mean  ?  You  surely 
do  not  think  that — oh !  what  is  it  you  think,  that 
you  look  and  speak  so  to  me?"  exclaimed  the  bewil- 
dered wife. 

"  I  think,"  he  answered,  coldly,  "  that  the  desire 
to  possess  this  coveted  ornament,  must  have  been 
made  very  apparent,  and  much  levity  of  conduct  ex- 
hibited, before  a  young  man  would  dare  to  present 
such  a  thing  to  a  married  lady.  The  emblem,  too, 
conveys  a  very  sentimental  meaning." 

"  Charles !"  said  she,  with  much  emotion,  "  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  trifle — (which  I  would  throw 
into  the  fire,  were  it  not  that  I  wish  to  be  able  to 
return  it  to  whoever  sent  it) — I  do  not  believe,  I  say, 
that  this  came  from  any  young  man;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Coverly  sent  it — I  do  not  believe  he 
even  heard  me  speak  of  it !  I  know  he  came  into 
the  shop,  but  that  we  looked  at  pins  together,  is  not 
so.     It  is  easily  ascertained — ask  him." 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  making  a  scene !"  cried 
Charles ;  "  nor  of  exposing  myself  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  jealousy,  because  I  think  it  improper  for  my 
wife  to  receive  sentimental  love-tokens  from  young 
men." 

"  Love-tokens!  Oh,  Charles,"  sobbed  poor  Mary, 
"  do  not  speak  so  to  me !  But  I  will  know  who  sent 
the  hateful  thing.  I  will  go  to  my  mother's,  and  if 
it  did  not  come  from  there,  I  will  go  to  the  jeweller's 
myself  and  know  who  purchased  it,  and  return  it." 

"  You  will  do  as  you  please,"  was  the  sullen  re- 
ply; "  I  warn  you,  however,  to  be  cautious  what  you 
say,  nor  introduce  my  name  in  the  matter." 

A  miserable  sleepless  night  was  passed  by  the  un- 
happy pair.  Mary  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  all 
pride — owned  herself  wrong  and  begged  forgiveness, 
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could  she  have  done  so  with  truth,  or  had  it  been  a 
common  occasion;  but  to  acknowledge  culpability  of 
conduct,  when  she  knew  that  it  had  been  such,  that 
not  even  her  fastidious  husband,  if  he  had  been  pres- 
ent, could  have  found  fault  with,  was  a  concession 
she  knew  she  ought  not  to  make.  Early  in  the 
morning  she  rose,  and  dressing  herself  quickly,  would 
have  gone  immediately  to  her  mother's,  but  she  feared 
it  would  look  odd  to  go  out  before  breakfast.  Poor 
Mary !  the  curse  of  suspicion  had  rested  on  her,  and 
she  felt  that  henceforth  she  must  weigh  each  word 
and  action.  A  burning  blush  overspread  her  fair 
cheek,  a  feeling  of  indignation  swelled  her  heart,  all 
traces  of  the  burning  tears  were  washed  away,  and 
at  breakfast  she  strove  to  appear  as  cold  as  Charles. 
It  was  a  struggle  on  both  sides,  for  dearly  did  they 
love  each  other;  and  those  two  who  sat  so  coldly 
and  proudly,  performing  little  offices  of  politeness  to 
each  other  with  so  frigid  an  air,  their  hearts  were 
yearning  to  be  clasped  to  each  other!  But  he  had 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  and  distrust  of  his 
wife's  conduct,  and  his  pride  prevented  him  from 
acknowledging  that  he  might  have  been  too  hasty; 
while  she  felt  that  he  should  not  mistrust  her,  who 
had  so  wholly,  so  trustfully,  given  herself  to  him; 
and  they  parted,  for  the  first  time  since  their  mar- 
riage, without  a  kiss,  a  kind  word  or  look.  When 
the  door  closed  on  her  husband,  Mary  threw  herself 
on  the  sofa  and  wept  convulsively;  after  a  little  time 
she  sprang  up,  exclaiming,  "  What  a  fool  I  am  to 
waste  my  time  thus !  let  me  hasten'  to  my  mother's, 
and  endeavour  to  find  out  this  hateful  mystery." 

Mrs.  Stanmore  knew  nothing  about  the  pin — would 
have  thought  it  John's  doing,  only  John  was  not  there 
to  do  it.  It  was  a  very  pretty  thing,  quite  a  charm- 
ing present;  but  Mary  did  not  look  pleased — what 
was  the  reason  ?  Heartsick  as  she  was,  Mary  was 
too  right-minded  to  disclose  her  difficulties,  or  com- 
plain of  her  husband  to  her  mother,  and  with  a  slight 
excuse  she  departed.  She  proceeded  to  the  jeweller's. 
Mr.  Bennet  could  not  inform  her  to  whom  the  brooch 
was  sold ;  he  had  not  sold  it,  and  Mr.  Foster  could 
not  be  applied  to,  as  that  very  morning  he  started  for 
New  York,  on  his  way  to  the  West  Indies !  Oh, 
yes!  he  remembered  the  pin — it  was  remarkably 
pretty— people  had  admired  it  very  much;  but  Mr. 
Foster  must  have  sold  it,  and  Mr.  Foster  was  on  his 
way  to  the  West  Indies.  Why  did  she  seem  so 
anxious  to  know?  Was  any  thing  the  matter? 
Mary  evaded  the  question  and  left  the  shop,  followed 
by  the  regrets  of  Mr.  Bennett,  that  he  was  unable  to 
satisfy  her  curiosity,  as  Mr.  Foster,  &c.  &c. 

She  proceeded  toward  home,  thinking  deeply  and 
painfully  on  the  change  made  in  her  situation  by  a 
few  hours,  and  a  now  despised  ornament. 

A  few  days  since — nay — only  yesterday,  she  was 
yet  as  a  child,  who  had  passed  from  being  the  pet  of 
her  family,  to  being  the  almost  idol  of  her  husband ; 
she  had  not  been  accustomed  to  act  or  think  for  her- 
self— she  was  a  plant  used  to  support;  but  now  she 
must  think — must  act  independently ;  it  was  a  strange 
new  feeling.  She  was  so  wrapt  in  her  painful  medi- 
tations, that  her  feet  carried  her  instinctively  on  her 
way  home,  while  she  scarcely  saw  any  thing  that  she 
passed ;  and  in  crossing  the  principal  street,  the  warn- 
ing of  the  stageman  fell  unheeded  on  her  ear,  and  she 
was  throwing  herself  in  the  way  of  the  fiery  horses, 
when  a  strong  arm  pulled  her  back.     Waking,  as  if 
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from  a  dream,  and  seeing  her  danger,  she  turned  to 
thank  her  preserver,  but  what  was  her  almost  horror 
on  recognizing  Mr.  Coverly. 

"  Why,  my  dear  lady,"  cried  he,  "  what  are  you 
thinking  about?  You  must  not  go  dreaming  about 
the  streets  in  this  manner,  I  shall  tell  Mr.  Hartley  of 
you." 

During  this  badinage,  she  had  time  to  recover  her- 
self, and  debated  in  her  mind  if  she  should  not  ask 
him,  if  he  knew  to  whom  the  pin  had  been  sold ;  but 
then  she  must  give  the  reason  for  her  asking,  and  if 
it  should  get  about,  there  might  be  some  story  made 
of  it,  and  Mr.  Hartley  might  be  offended  that  she 
asked.  Oh,  yes!  and  would  he  not  blame  her  for 
walking  with  him!  No  sooner  had  the  latter  idea 
entered  her  mind,  than  she,  muttering  something  of 
some  errand  forgotten,  left  him  and  ran  hastily  into 
a  shop,  leaving  him  astonished  and  piqued  at  her 
behaviour. 

When  she  thanked  him  for  saving  her,  he  had 
noticed  her  air  of  surprise,  and  the  abstraction  of  her 
manner  afterwards,  and  could  not  conceive  how  he 
had  offended  her.  After  waiting  a  minute  or  two, 
he  felt  convinced  that  she  shunned  him  intentionally, 
and  walked  away.  It  was  in  the  chapter  of  that 
morning's  accidents,  that  just  as  she  ran  into  the 
shop  and  left  him  gazing  after  her,  Mr.  Hartley 
should  turn  the  corner  of  the  street  and  see  them ;  a 
pang  shot  through  his  bosom.  Was  it  possible  there 
was  more  than  levity?  Did  she  come  out  to  meet 
Coverly  and  tell  him  about  the  pin  ?  Did  she  see 
him  coming,  and  run  in  for  concealment  ?  Oh,  no ! 
impossible !  She  was  pure,  though  thoughtless ;  yet 
he  could  not  feel  satisfied  without  just  waiting  to  see 
if  she  rejoined  the  now  hated  Coverly;  and  stepping 
into  a  shop  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  door  she 
had  entered,  he  waited  till  he  saw  Coverly  walk  away, 
and  soon  after  Mary  come  out  and  hasten  homeward. 
He  had  a  business  appointment  which  detained  him 
till  tea  time,  and  bent  his  steps  another  way,  trying 
to  make  up  his  mind  whether  his  wife  deserved  his 
confidence,  or  whether  she  was  a  heartless  coquette, 
for  of  crime  he  did  not  suspect  her. 

Mary  returned  home  more  unhappy  than  when  she 
went  out;  then  she  had  hoped  to  discover  that  some 
one  of  her  own  family  was  the  donor,  but  she  had 
only  discovered  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  that  who  did  send  it  was  a  mystery  which  she 
could  not  unravel.  She  walked  feverishly  about  the 
room,  now  vexed  at  the  pin  having  been  sent,  then 
wishing  she  had  never  seen  it,  and  wondering  who 
was  so  foolish  as  to  send  it.  First  weeping  that  her 
husband  should  have  treated  her  so  coldly,  and  feel- 
ing indignant  that  he  should  do  so ;  then  longing  to 
see  him,  and  flying  to  the  window  that  looked  into 
the  street  to  see  if  he  was  coming.  As  the  dinner 
hour  approached,  she  bathed  her  eyes  and  arranged 
her  hair,  that  she  might  not  look  ugly  to  him ;  but 
when  she  had  waited  for  him  in  vain,  and  the  un- 
tasted  dinner  was  sent  away,  she  again  gave  loose 
to  her  feelings,  and  crouching  herself  on  a  low  stool, 
resigned  herself  to  tears.  In  fine,  she  acted  as  those 
who  are  new  to  sorrow  always  do ;  she  had  not  yet 
learned  to  bear  the  yoke,  and  frStted  in  the  harness. 

Those  who  have  suffered  much,  when  sorrow 
comes  take  up  their  load  silently,  though  it  is  none 
the  less  heavy — nay,  grief  when  repressed  and  strug- 
gled against,  lasts  longer  than  that  which  is  at  once 


and  violently  indulged;  but  the  restraint  enables  us 
to  do  our  duty  to  others,  and  we  can,  as  it  were, 
chain  down  our  feelings  till  we  can  indulge  our  sor- 
row without  injuring  any  one  but  ourselves. 

Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  ex- 
claiming— 

"  Very  well,  Jane,  you  need  not  go  up,  I  can  find 
my  way,  I  hope,  without  help.  Ah,  here  you  are,  at 
home  as  usual,  in  this  everlasting  old  back  parlour! 
Well,  if  I  stayed  at  home  as  much  as  you  do,  I 
should  have  the  dyspepsia  and  the  blues,  and  I  don't 
know  what  beside.  Heyday!  why  I  believe  you 
have  got  the  blues!    What  on  earth  ails  you,  child?" 

It  was  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  she  had  much 
rather  not  have  seen  her  just  then,  for  Mrs.  Johnson, 
though  she  was  a  lady  who  made  many  protestations 
of  love,  and  friendship,  and  sympathetic  feeling  toward 
all  with  whom  she  was  connected,  was  shrewdly 
suspected  by  those  who  knew  her  best,  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  except  in  so 
far  as  she  had  learned  their  definitions  when  at  school. 
She  had  a  great  love  of  meddling  in  other  people's 
affairs,  which  she  called  doing  good ;  and  possessing 
considerable  energy  and  a  certain  imposing  fluency 
of  language,  that  bore  down  all  opposition,  she  con- 
sequently enjoyed  much  influence  over  the  numerous 
class  of  people,  who,  to  speak  phrenologically,  lack 
self-esteem  and  have  approbativeness  full ;  in  other 
words  who  are  ready  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  any 
body  who  will  take  that  trouble.  She  had  always 
assumed  great  authority  over  her  sister's  children, 
which  had  been  submitted  to  as  she  was  a  childless 
widow  with  some  property,  so  that  Mary  looked  with 
dread  to  an  interview,  in  which  she  expected  to  be 
cross  questioned  till  she  must  either  offend  her  aunt, 
or  confide  all  that  had  passed — her  husband's  harsh- 
ness and  her  wounded  feelings. 

"  I  say  child,"  said  she,  sitting  near  her,  and  peer- 
ing in  her  face  with  her  glassy  light  blue  eyes,  "  what 
is  the  matter  with  you,  had  a  tiff  with  Edward,  eh  ?" 

"  Nothing — nothing  at  all ;  I  don't  feel  well  some 
how,  I  am  low  spirited,"  cried  Mary,  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  to  conceal  her  sorrow  from  her  pry- 
ing aunt. 

"  Low  spirited,"  cried  the  old  lady,  "  pooh !  non- 
sense !  What  have  you  got  to  make  you  low  spirited? 
just  nothing  at  all.  If  it  was  me  now  who  complained 
of  low  spirits,  you  might  say  something;  a  poor  lone 
widow,  all  my  poor  dear  husbands  dead  and  gone, 
nobody  to  care  for  me.  Well  there  is  nobody  can 
tell  what  I  suffer.  But  /don't  trouble  any  body  with 
my  feelings,  I  keep  them  to  myself  as  a  Christian 
should.  I  have  my  troubles  and  my  sicknesses  as 
much  as  other  people,  but  when  any  thing  ails  me,  I 
take  up  my  solitary  burden,  as  good  Mr.  Sappy  says. 
But  what  ails  you  ?" 

This  declaration  sounded  rather  apocryphal  to 
Mary,  who  from  childhood  had  heard  every  trouble 
of  her  aunt's  made  almost  an  affair  of  life  and  death, 
but  she  contented  herself  with  repeating  her  former 
answer. 

"  Nonsense  !  fiddle-de-dee  !"  screamed  the  old  lady, 
"  I  know  what  is  the  matter  with  you !  Oh  you  need 
not  colour  up  as  if  it  was  a  shame — there  is  nothing 
strange  or  wrong — no,  I  say  there  is  nothing  wrong; 
though  I  never  chose  to  be  so  myself!  Now,  if  you 
would  only  go  out  a  little  more,  you  can't  tell  how 
much  better  you  would  feel !     Mope  moping  here  at 
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home  all  the  time.  You  might  have  gone  to  New 
York  with  John  as  well  as  not.  Apropos  talking  of 
John,  Mr.  Freeman  has  brought  a  letter  for  you  from 
John,  and  was  just  coming  here  with  it  when  I  met 
him,  so  I  told  him  I  would  bring  it,  for  I  wanted  to 
hear  what  John  says ;  here  it  is,  read  it  quick  and  I 
will  take  it  to  your  mother,  as  I  am  going  there,  and 
she  will  be  delighted  to  see  it ;  why,  where  is  the  letter ! 

I'm  sure — well  I   thought  it  was  in  my  ridicule 

Oh !  here  it  is  in  my  muff — a'n't  muffs  comfortable 
things  ?" 

Mary  opened  the  letter  and  commenced  reading, 
more  to  get  through  it  and  let  her  aunt  go  away, 
jthan  any  thing  else,  for  she  felt  weary  of  all  the  uses 
of  life.  After  some  rattle  about  his  journey  and  some 
pretty  girl  he  had  almost  fallen  in  love  with,  he  wrote 
thus — "  Did  you  get  my  present  ?  was  you  not  pleas- 
ed with  it?  I  was  searching  for  some  cadeau  for 
you,  when  happening  to  mention  who  it  was  for, 
Foster  told  me  how  much  you  had  admired  that  ca- 
meo ;  I  approved  your  taste  and  purchased  it,  making 
Foster  promise  to  send  it  after  I  was  gone  to  puzzle 
you  a  little.  Who  did  you  think  it  came  from  ?  Was 
it  not  an  agreeable  surprise?" 

A  load  was  lifted  from  her  heart  as  she  read ;  her 
countenance  expressed  her  rapture,  she  could  not 
answer  Mrs.  Johnson's  repeated  questions  of  "  well, 
what  does  John  say?     Any  chance  of  settling  his 

business  ?    Has  he  seen  Mr. ?     When  does  he 

think  he  shall  come  home,"  &c.  &c,  but,  first  laugh- 
ing hysterically,  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Well,  I  never ! — what  is  the  matter  ?  I've  a  right 
to  know ;  have  I  not  been  as  a  mother  to  all  of  you  ?" 
and  curiosity  proving  too  strong  for  her  vaunted 
sympathy,  she  snatched  the  letter  from  Mary's  hand 
and  eagerly  read  it.  She  could  see  nothing  to  ex- 
cite such  emotion ;  what  had  come  over  Mary  ?  and 
what  was  this  about  the  cadeau;  she  had  not  heard 
of  it,  Mary  had  not  showed  it  to  her!  but,  though 
pursuing  this  train  of  thought  in  her  heart,  she  talked 
all  the  time  of  John's  prospects,  and  laying  Mary's 
evident  dejection  to  those  nervous  symptoms  that 
trouble  ladies  sometimes,  she  said, 

"  Well,  I'm  so  glad  that  he  is  coming  home  so 
soon ;  it  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
John,  meeting  Capt.  Clark  and  getting  through  so 
quick.  I'll  just  take  the  letter  home  to  your  mother." 

"  Is  John  coming  home — has  he  got  his  business 
through,"  said  Mary,  again  possessing  herself  of  the 
letter. 

"  Why  where  were  your  eyes  ?"  exclaimed  Aunt 
Johnson,  "  yes  to  be  sure,  but  give  me  the  letter,  I 
must  go  along." 

"  Oh  no,  aunt,"  cried  Mary,  "  I  cannot  spare  this 
precious  letter,  I  must  keep  it  to  show  Edward." 

"  My  dear  child,  don't  be  so  silly  if  you  can  help 
it ;  what  do  you  think  Edward  will  want  to  see  it  for  ? 
Can't  you  tell  him  John  is  coming  home,  which  is 
all  he  wants  to  know,"  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  to  whom 
every  thing  that  opposed  her  plans  seemed  foolish- 
ness. 

"  Oh  my  dear  Aunt,  I  cannot  spare  it ;  Edward 
must  see  it  under  John's  own  hand,"  said  Mary,  while 
tears  and  smiles  struggled  for  mastery. 

Mary's  anxiety  to  keep  the  letter,  awakened  the 
suspicions  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  that  all  was  not  as  it 
should  be,  and  setting  herself  down  to  the  task,  she 
left  not  till  she  had  dragged  the  whole  secret  from 
Mary. 


"  And  pray,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  when  she 
could  elicit  nothing  more,  "  what  do  you  intend  to 
do  in  this  delicate  affair  ?" 

"  What  ? — Show  him  John's  letter  to  be  sure,  what 
should  I  do  ?"  answered  Mary. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  slowly  articulated  Mrs.  Johnsorf,- 
drawing  herself  up  and  bridling,  "  of  course  you  will 
do  as  you  think  proper — J  never  meddle  in  other 
folks  affairs ;  but  I  must  say  that  /  should  not  give 
up  the  dignity  of  my  sex  in  such  a  way.  It  is  down- 
right indelicate!" 

"  How  ?  Aunt — what  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed 
Mary. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear,  you  don't  know  these  men.  If  you 
should  make  the  first  advances  now,  if  you  go  to 
making  explanations  and  producing  proofs  of  your 
innocence,  and  letting  him  go  on  in  this  way,  there 
is  no  knowing  what  he  will  suspect  next !"  answered 
Mrs.  J.  with  great  solemnity. 

"  Suspect,  Aunt !"  cried  Mary,  the  blood  rushing 
to  her  brows  at  the  hateful  allegation,  "  what  does, 
or  can  he  suspect  now,  only  that  I — was  foolish  in 
praising  the  clumsy  thing." 

"  Ah  my  dear  Mary !"  groaned  the  old  lady,  "  you 
don't  know — you  can't  tell  me — now  I  will  tell  you 
what  J  should  do.  I  should  just  wait  till  he  came 
to  his  senses  and  made  proper  apologies  for  his  rude 
behaviour." 

"  But,  do  you  think  he  will  be  sorry  if  I  do  not 
show  him  the  letter  ?"  inquired  Mary,  apprehensively. 

"  To  be  sure  he  will,"  declared  Mrs.  Johnson,  "  if 
you  only  maintain  your  own  dignity,  and  let  him  see 
you  are  not  to  be  trampled  upon.  Why  if  either  of 
my  poor  dear  husbands  had  behaved  so  to  me  I 
would  not  have  spoken  to  him  till  he  got  upon  his 
bended  knees  to  beg  my  forgiveness.  No,  no,  my 
dear,  you  are  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  give  you  a  little  advice.  Let  him  alone 
till  he  feels  ashamed  of  himself,  and  shows  his  confi- 
dence by  saying  so,  and  excusing  himself;  then,  my 
dear,  what  a  triumph  it  will  be  to  take  out  John's  letter 
and  let  him  see  what  a  fool  he  has  made  of  himself. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  be  an  agreeable  surprise  to 
him,  to  hnd  that  you  were  not  in  the  least  to  blame. 
There  is  nothing  like  managing  a  husband  rightly  in 
the  first  place.  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  it  will  not 
do  to  let  the  men  have  their  way  so  much,  it  just 
spoils  them." 

"  But  Aunt,  don't  you  think  if  I  show  him  how 
entirely  mistaken  he  was,  it  will  warn  him  against 
doing  so  another  time  ?  It  makes  me  so  unhappy 
to  have  the  least  coldness  between  us,"  said  Mary, 
pleadingly. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady  impatiently, 
« I  know,  I  know,  that's  all  very  well ;  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  wife  being  too  amiable.  Love  your 
husband  as  much  as  you  please — in  reason,  that  is — 
but  don't  let  him  see  you  make  a  fool  of  yourself 
about  him.  It  always  makes  a  perfect  tyrant  of  a 
man.  You  have  heard  it  remarked,  I  dare  say,  how 
queer  it  is  that  the  most  good  for  nothing,  worst  tem- 
pered men,  have  the  best  wives.  That's  it.  They 
have  been  spoilt  because  their  wives  were  milk  and 
water  things,  that  let  them  have  their  own  way  and 
did  not  have  spirit  to  manage  them.  You  may  de- 
pend on  what  I  say.  I  know — have  not  I  had  three 
husbands  that  are  dead  and  gone,  and  I  should  think 
you  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  some  experience 
by  this  time." 
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"  But  Aunt,  this  is  such  a  complete  justification;  I 
think  it  would  be  triumph  enough,  even  if  I  wished 
for  triumph  over  him,  which  I'm  sure  I  don't." 

"  Yes,  but  don't  you  reflect  that  if  he  goes  on  in 
this  way — and  when  a  man  begins  to  take  such  fan- 
cies, there  is  no  knowing  where  he  will  stop,  if  he  is 
not  rightly  managed — don't  you  reflect  that  the  '  full 
and  complete  justification'  won't  always  come  in  the 
right  time.  It  is  a  wonder  that  John  happened  to 
write  now ;  and  your  husband  might  plague  you  out 
of  your  life  while  you  was  waiting  for  proof  to  con- 
vince him." 

"  Oh  no,  Aunt,  Edward  is  too  just,  too  generous, 
too  high  minded — " 

"  Too  fiddle-de-dee,  child !  You  put  me  out  of  all 
patience.  Was  he  too  just,  too  generous,  too  high 
minded  this  time  ?  No,  no,  depend  upon  it,  he  must 
be  taught  to  trust  you,  without  knowing  all  about 
every  thing.  He  must  learn  to  have  patience  and 
wait  for  time  to  explain.  It's  very  foolish  of  him, 
any  way ;  I'm  sure  Pve  had  presents  from  young 
gentlemen  and  my  poor  dear  husbands  never  thought 
of  finding  fault,  not  that  they  were  any  better  than 
other  men,  but  J  knew  how  to  manage  them.  Be- 
sides, if  he  is  going  to  make  you  answerable  for  all 
the  foolish  things  young  men  do,  what  will  be  the 
end  of  it?  Now  is  the  time  to  give  him  a  lesson. 
I  never  meddle  with  other  folks  affairs,  but  I  can't  see 
my  own  niece  made  a  fool  of  and  not  say  a  word. 
So  do  as  I  advise  you,  and  I  shall  take  this  letter  to 
your  mother;  but  I  sha'n't  mention  any  of  this  affair, 
and  I  advise  you  to  keep  it  to  yourself;  the  fewer 
folks  know  of  any  disagreement  between  husband 
and  wife  the  better,"  and  with  this  truism  on  her  lips 
she  departed,  thinking  she  had  done  a  very  meritorious 
action. 

Mrs.  Johnson  meant  Mary  no  harm,  on  the  con- 
trary, she  meant  her  well,  for  Mary  had  been  her 
favourite  niece  and  possessed  as  much  of  her  love  as 
Mrs.  Johnson  could  spare  from  her  great  idol — self! 
She  consequently  wished  her  well  and  gave  her  what 
she  thought  the  best  advice  in  the  world.  One  reason 
why  it  has  become  proverbial  that  meddlers  in  other 
folks  affairs  do  more  hurt  than  good,  even  when  the 
advisers  are  much  shrewder  than  those  whom  they 
advise,  most  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
viser  and  the  person  advised  being  generally  of  totally 
different  tempers  and  dispositions,  and  having  far  dif- 
ferent tastes  and  objects  in  life,  the  advisers  counsel 
such  a  course  as  they  think  would  be  likely  to  achieve 
the  objects  that  would  make  them  happy,  without 
considering  how  little  conducive  such  an  end  might 
be  to  the  happiness  of  those  whom  they  advise.  As 
a  fine  house,  a  fine  table,  fine  dresses,  and  above  all 
having  her  own  way,  were  objects  for  which  Mrs. 
Johnson  had  struggled  through  life,  and  had  reckoned 
her  happiness  by  the  degree  in  which  she  obtained 
them — although  of  course  selon  des  regies,  she  had 
professed  to  be  in  love  with  each  of  her  "  poor  dear" 
husbands,  though  in  reality  she  had  never  been  in 
love  with  any  thing  in  the  world  but  herself — she  con- 
cluded that  Mary  must  of  course  desire  the  same  things 
which  she  did.  As  I  said  before,  she  knew  nothing 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  affections,  nothing  of  that  love 
which  strengthens  as  it  grows,  which  makes  even  the 
strongest  minded  woman  so  dependent  on  the  fond- 
ness and  cherishing  of  the  being  she  loves,  nor  dream- 
ed for  a  moment  how  little  pleasure  it  would  have 
given  Mary  to  have  governed  either  or  all  of  her 


common  place  husbands.  She  judged  for  her  niece 
as  she  would  have  judged  for  herself,  and  the  misery 
which  such  a  course  might  bring  about,  never  occur- 
red to  her,  because  it  would  have  been  utterly  impos- 
sible to  have  made  her  suffer  from  the  same  causes 
that  would  have  ruined  the  peace  of  Mary.  To  have 
an  angry  husband  refuse  her  money,  prevent  her  from 
visiting,  or  thwart  her  will  in  other  instances,  she 
could  have  understood  and  resented ;  but  the  suffer- 
ings, the  agony  of  a  fine  and  delicate  spirit  at  losing 
the  least  portion  of  the  trust  or  esteem  of  the  one 
whom  it  almost  idolizes ;  the  sickness  of  soul  that  at- 
tends the  estrangement  even  for  a  moment,  of  hearts 
which  have  been  as  one ;  these  were  things  which 
"  she  knew  not,"  yea,  which  she  would  have  "  called 
wonderful." 

Hartley  returned  home  that  evening  with  mingled 
feelings,  the  estrangement  between  himself  and  Mary 
was  to  him  as  painful  as  it  was  to  her ;  and  was  ren- 
dered none  the  less  painful  by  a  lurking  consciousness 
that  it  might  be,  that  it  was  all  his  own  fault.  He 
could  recollect  no  instance  of  his  wife  having  behaved 
with  censurable  levity ;  though  he  certainly  remem- 
bered now  that  he  thought  of  it,  that  Mary  and  Mr. 
Coverly,  whenever  they  met,  always  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  to  each  other,  yet  all  might  be  right.  Yes, 
his  wife  certainly  loved  him,  he  could  not,  dared  not 
doubt  that ;  yet  how  far  have  women  often  been  car- 
ried in  flirtation,  even  when  the  heart  was  otherwise 
engaged. 

"  Oh !"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  cursed  vanity  of  wo- 
men !  but  yet  if  she  frankly,  immediately,  and  with- 
out embarrassment  tells  me  she  has  seen  Coverly. 
She  might  see  him  to  ask  about  this  confounded  pin ; 
if  she  is  open  handed  with  me,  I  will  wait  till  time 
elucidates  the  mystery,  nor  be  cold  or  angry  with 
her  any  longer." 

He  was  wrong,  for  he  should  have  reflected  that  the 
consciousness  of  Coverly  being  suspected  of  having 
sent  her  a  present,  and  one  which  indicated  a  warmer 
sentiment  than  good  will,  would,  of  itself,  naturally 
embarrass  her  in  speaking  of  him. 

Now  the  time  came  that  Mary  made  her  second 
false  step,  her  first  was  in  suffering  her  aunt  to  draw 
from  her  the  coldness  between  her  and  her  husband, 
and  listening  to  her  plausible,  though  pernicious  ad- 
vice. 

Be  careful,  young  wives,  how  you  let  intermeddlers 
enter  into  your  Eden.  Quarrels,  between  those  who 
love,  are  like  broken  china,  easily  mended  if  the  edges 
are  not  rubbed,  but  let  it  be  bandied  about,  and  tried 
to  be  fitted  by  every  busy  body,  and  all  the  milk  in 
the  world  will  not  boil  it  strong  again !  The  recol- 
lection that  her  husband  had  suspected  Mr.  Coverly 
of  presenting  her  with  the  brooch,  and  Anna  Gordon's 
jeers  about  their  former  intimacy,  magnified  the  trifling 
occurrences  of  the  morning  into  an  event,  and  made 
her  dread  to  mention  to  her  husband  things  that  or- 
dinarily she  would  have  spoken  of  at  once.  She  felt 
that  she  had  been  suspected,  and  she  felt  that  she 
might  be  suspected  again,  and  she  shrunk  from  speak- 
ing of  Coverly  or  her  accidental  meeting  with  him, 
lest  Edward  should  make  some  sarcastic  remark  that 
would  hurt  her;  it  might  seem  strange  that  Coverly 
should  chance  to  come  along  at  that  moment,  or  he 
might  say  that  she  chose  that  moment  to  cross.  In 
the  confusion  of  the  fright,  she  could  not  recollect 
how  he  pulled  her  back,  whether  he  took  hold  of  her 
arm,  or  lifted  her  to  the  side  walk.     How  could  she 
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find  out?  or  if  it  was  so,  how  could  she  tell  Edward, 
so  odd  as  he  had  behaved  ?  She  had  intended  to 
speak  of  meet  tug  him  as  soon  as  her  husband  return- 
ed, but  she  felt  unable  to  do  so,  without  she  could 
show  him  the  letter  first ;  and  her  Aunt  Johnson's 
advice  (if  she  followed  it)  forbade  that,  neither  had 
her  mother  sent  back  the  letter.  As  however,  she 
marked  her  husband's  clouded  brow  and  reserved 
manner,  she  determined  to  send  to  her  mother  for 
the  letter,  and  in  spite  of  the  sage  councils  of  her 
Aunt,  show  it  to  her  husband.  To  be  sure  she 
could  have  told  him,  but  it  was  so  much  easier  to  put 
the  letter  into  his  hand,  that  she  gave  way  to  her 
cowardice,  and  put  off  the  communication  till  after 
tea.  Perhaps  he  would  say  something  himself  which 
would  give  her  an  opening,  an  opportunity;  if  he 
would  but  begin. 

Meantime  Hartley  sat  sullenly  drinking  his  tea. 
Nothing  irritates  the  passions  more  than  waiting  for 
something  which  we  expect  every  moment,  and  which 
yet  does  not  come ;  especially  when  the  mind  is  made 
up  to  act  magnanimously. 

Now  he  really  had  something  to  complain  of  in  his 
wife ;  if  she  had  had  any  consideration  for  his  feelings, 
she  would,  he  thought,  have  informed  him  of  the  re- 
sult of  her  inquiries,  respecting  the  pin,  and  mention 
her  having  seen  Coverly;  but  it  appeared  evident  to 
him  that  she  had  discovered  the  donor  and  was 
ashamed  to  tell  him,  or  intended  to  brave   it  out. 

Ho  haii  heon  invited  to  an  oyetol-  party  for  that  eVPn 

ing,  but  preferring  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  his 
own  fireside,  he  had  not  intended  to  go  ;  now,  how- 
ever, he  determined  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  feel- 
ing very  angry  with  his  wife  for  her  want  of  frank- 
ness, yet  not  knowing  exactly  how  to  express  his 
feeling,  more  especially  before  the  servant,  he,  as  is 
not  perhaps  unusual,  vented  his  displeasure  on  the  un- 
offending viands.  The  tea  he  said  was  smoky,  the 
toast  burned,  the  steak  cold  and  the  cake  heavy ;  then 
finishing,  springing  up  and  dashing  on  his  hat,  with  a 
something  very  like  an  oath,  he  declared  that  it  was 
well  he  was  going  where  he  could  get  some  supper, 
for  there  was  nothing  fit  to  eat  at  home ;  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room  and  the  house,  slamming  all  the  doors 
very  hard  after  him.  Mary  sprang  after  him,  her  ex- 
planation trembling  on  her  lip ;  "  Edward,  dear  Ed- 
ward," she  screamed,  but  he  was  gone,  and  with 
slow  and  heavy  steps  she  returned  to  the  room,  feel- 
ing as  though  she  should  drop  before  she  reached  it, 
when  the  wondering  face  of  the  girl,  who,  unused  to 
such  scenes  as  these,  stood  gaping  with  great  staring 
eyes  to  find  out  all  she  could,  restored  her  to  the 
power,  by  showing  the  necessity  of  exertion.  The 
task  of  women,  to  speak  calmly,  when  the  full  heart 
longs  to  burst  out  in  screams  and  cries,  was  now 
Mary's.  But  when  the  domestic  orders  for  that  night 
and  the  next  morning  were  given,  and  she  was  at  last 
left  alone ;  she  pondered  over  the  past.  She  felt  how 
wrongly  she  had  done,  and  would  have  given  much, 
oh  how  much,  to  recall  the  last  hour. 

Oh  what  hoards  of  wealth  would  frequently  be 
given — what  augean  labours  undertaken  to  redeem 
a  little  time,  or  make  as  naught  the  deeds  done  in 
even  ten  minutes'  space.  If  then  the  past  may  be  so 
terrible  in  its  consequences,  let  us  beware  what  we  do 
in  the  now,  which  will  so  instantly,  so  inevitably  be 
joined  to  the  irretrievable  past.  The  past — the  past, 
who  has  not  wept  tears  of  bitterness  over  thy  memory, 
and  cried  in  the  anguish  of  their  hearts,  "  Oh  that 


I  had  done  this !"  or  "  oh  that  I  had  done  that !"  Yet 
how  know  we  how  much  misery  those  unborn  deeds 
might  have  occasioned,  and  that  which  seems  to  be 
misfortune,  how  much  greater  evil  might  have  hap- 
pened if  it  had  not  existed.  Wish  not  to  recall  aught 
which  was  not  guilt,  yet  there  are  sorrows  which  are 
sacred,  at  which  we  must  say,  "  God's  will  be  done," 
yet  the  human  creature  will  repine. 

Oh  how  eagerly  did  Mary  watch  for  her  husband's 
return; — eleven — twelve — one  o'clock — and  no  hus- 
band— and  weary  of  watching,  sick  at  heart,  unable 
longer  to  sit  in  her  chair,  she  went  to  her  chamber 
and  dressed  as  she  was,  flung  herself  on  the  bed,  as 
she  thought,  not  to  sleep  but  to  rest;  nature,  however, 
asserted  her  claim,  and  overwearied  in  mind  and  body 
she  sank  into  a  deep  slumber. 

Hartley  did  not  return  till  nearly  morning,  and  did 
not  disturb  her  slumber.  The  oyster  party  had  been 
very  gay,  and  Hartley  excited  as  he  was  in  his  feel- 
ings, drank  more  wine  than  he  was  accustomed  to 
take,  to  qualify  him  to  partake  in  the  gaiety  around 
him.  Among  the  guests  was  Coverly,  whom  he  began 
to  hate,  and  whose  every  word,  and  look,  and  action 
he  watched  with  a  jealous  eye,  anxious  to  discover 
if  any  allusion  was  made  to  him  or  his.  The  wine 
which  he  drank  acting  upon  his  irritated  feelings,  ex- 
asperated them  almost  to  madness,  while  yet  he  did  not 
drink  enough  to  deprive  him,  to  outward  appearance, 
of  the  attributes  of  reason,  while  his  inward  passion 
ehowpH  itself  by  his  either  sneering  at  or  contradict- 
ing every  thing  Coverly  said.  Somebody  has  said  that 
two  Yankees  cannot  converse,  without  using  the  word 
dollar;  it  had  been  true,  had  they  said,  "Ameri- 
cans cannot  meet  together  for  any  purpose,  without 
something  being  said  about  politics."  This  evening 
some  allusion  to  one  of  the  principal  topics  of  the 
day,  brought  politics  upon  the  tapis ;  Coverly's  opinions 
on  the  subject  were  different  from  Hartley's,  and 
sometimes  had  been  the  subject  of  friendly  discussion, 
but  this  evening  the  virulence  with  which  Hartley 
attacked  him,  and  the  insulting  tone  of  his  remarks, 
surprised  every  one,  and  none  more  than  Coverly ; 
who  struggled,  however,  to  keep  his  temper  and  avoid 
further  discussion.  This  forbearance  but  the  more 
infuriated  Hartley,  and  he  repeated  one  of  Coverly's 
assertions,  flatly  contradicting  it,  with  epithets  so 
opprobrious  that  Coverley  seizing  a  glass  of  wine 
that  stood  before  him,  dashed  it  in  the  face  of  his 
insulter.  All  was  confusion.  Hartley,  wild  with  rage, 
sprang  upon  Coverly,  but  the  intervention  of  mutual 
friends  separated  them — till  the  morrow  '.  Oh  yes ! 
to  fight  with  downright  blows  and  settle  their  differ- 
ence so,  would  have  been  wrong,  vastly  ungenteel ; 
yet,  not  one  of  those  present  but  felt  that  the  two, 
would,  for  the  insult  given  and  received  that  night, 
peril  their  lives  in  deadly  combat,  and  none  dreamed 
of  preventing  it.  Oh  this  accursed  false  honour ! — 
when  will  it  be  driven  from  our  country?  Hartley 
instantly  left  the  room,  breathing  defiance,  and  has- 
tening to  a  friend  who  had  not  been  present,  inform- 
ed him  that  he  had  been  insulted — requested  his  as- 
sistance— wrote  a  challenge,  which  he  left  with  his 
friend,  and  throwing  himself  on  a  sofa  went  to  sleep. 
His  friend,  Mr.  Wharton,  who  had  always  known 
Edward  as  a  man  of  an  amiable  temper,  conceived 
he  must  have  been  much  insulted  to  rouse  him  to 
such  a  pitch  of  anger,  and  proceeded  without  delay 
to  Coverly's  lodging,  and  waited  for  his  return  to 
deliver  the  challenge.     Coverly  presently  returned, 
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accompanied  by  a  gentleman  who  was  his  fellow 
boarder,  when  they  were  surprised  by  the  appearance 
of  Lieutenant  Wharton.  Coverly,  though  expressing 
his  surprise  at  Hartley's  conduct,  thought  himself 
compelled  to  accept  the  challenge ;  the  gentleman  who 
was  with  him  readily  consented  to  act  as  his  second, 
and  the  meeting  was  arranged  for  the  next  morning. 

When  Hartley  returned  home  to  make  some  ne- 
cessary preparations,  it  was  nearly  daylight ;  he  was 
completely  sobered  by  his  sleep  and  the  cool  night 
wind,  but  the  evil  demon  awakened  in  his  heart  had 
not  departed  thence ;  he  felt  no  sorrow  for  what  had 
occurred,  but  softly  entering  by  his  pass  key,  he  has- 
tened to  a  small  room  which  was  especially  his  own, 
in  which  he  wrote  and  transacted  any  business  he 
happened  to  do  at  home. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  Mary  awoke,  for  a  few 
moments  she  felt  bewildered,  but  raising  herself  and 
pressing  her  hands  to  her  burning  brow,  she  remem- 
bered why  and  how  it  happened  that  she  lay  there 
dressed,  she  saw  that  her  Hartley  had  not  been  in 
bed.  Though  feeling  very  ill,  she  resolved  to  make 
an  effort  while  strength  was  left  her,  to  be  reconciled 
to  her  husband,  so  she  arranged  her  disordered  dress 
and  putting  on  her  bonnet  hastened  down  stairs. 
Her  first  object  was  to  regain  the  letter  from  John, 
and  she  determined  not  to  see  her  husband  till  she 
had  obtained  it.  As  she  stood  on  the  last  landing 
place,  to  rest  her  trembling  limbs,  for  the  weariness 
and  pain  which  she  felt  warned  her  that  she  was  bo- 
coming  rapidly  worse;  the  door  of  her  husband's 
room  opened,  and  the  servant  entering  with  a  pitcher 
of  water,  she  saw  her  Edward  sitting  writing  at  a 
table.  She  hastened  as  fast  as  her  weakness  would 
permit  to  her  mother's.  Mrs.  Stanmore  was  surprised 
at  the  apparition  of  her  daughter  by  her  bedside,  so 
early  in  the  morning. 

"  Why  Mary,"  cried  she,  "  what  makes  you  out  so 
early?  You  look  sick,  why  what  is  the  matter? — 
Wait  till  I  get  up,  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for 
you  ?" 

"  Don't  get  up,  mamma,  nothing  particular  is  the 
matter,  only  I  want  John's  letter ;  where  is  it  ?"  an- 
swered Mary. 

"  John's  letter,"  said  she,  "  John's  letter,  what  can 
you  be  in  such  a  hurry  about  that  for  ?  It's  some- 
where about,  on  the  bureau  or  in  the  dressing  table 
drawer,  or  in  my  pocket,  or  in  my  work  basket,  or — 
somewhere. — You  didn't  come  over  so  very  early  for 
that,  I  hope." 

With  nervous  haste,  Mary  searched  the  repositories 
indicated  by  her  mother,  and  at  last  found  it,  when 
bidding  her  good  morning,  she  was  leaving  the  cham- 
ber when  Mrs.  Stanford  eagerly  called  her  back. 

"  Mary,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  »  don't  men- 
tion to  any  body  that  John  is  coming  home  so  soon, 
we  may  expect  him  to-night,  and  I  will  have  a  nice 
little  supper,  and  it  will  be  such  an  agreeable  surprise." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  mother,"  exclaimed  Mary, 
impatiently,  » never  use  that  word  again.  I  hate 
agreeable  surprises." 

"Why  Mary!"  cried  her  mother,  but  Mary  was 
gone,  she  ran  down  stairs,  and  opening  the  street 
door,  almost  ran  against  her  father,  who  exclaimed 
with  surprise, 

"  Well !  Miracles  have  not  ceased !  I  should  as 
soon  have  looked  for  an  earthquake  as  to  see  you 
out  so  early!  But  where  are  you  going  child?  why 
don't  you  stay  to  breakfast  ?" 


"  I  cannot  sir,  I  am  in  a  great  hurry,"  said  Mary, 
at  the  same  time  giving  her  hand  to  her  father. 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear,"  said  he  kindly,  "  you  don't 
look  well,  so  take  care  of  yourself.  But  what  letter 
is  that  ?" 

"  A  letter  from  John,  sir,"  said  Mary. 

"  Eh,  from  John  ?  I'm  glad  on't.  What  does  he 
say,  child  ?  What  about  his  business,  Eh  ?" 

"  Oh  !  he  has  got  through  with  it,  sir,  and  is  coming 
home  directly,"  cried  Mary,  longing  to  go  home,  but 
still  not  wishing  to  quit  her  kind  old  father  abruptly. 

"  Let  me  read  it  child,  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry, 
it  is  important  to  me,"  feeling  in  his  pockets  for  his 
spectacles  in  vain.  "  Confound  the  glasses  !  I  can- 
not find  them,  but  you  can  leave  the  letter,  you  have 
read  it  and  don't  want  it ;  and  I  can  read  it  at  my 
leisure." 

Mary  would  as  soon  have  left  her  right  hand. — 
"  Oh  indeed  I  cannot,  sir.  But  I  will  read  to  you 
all  that  is  about  his  business,  all  you  will  care  for," 
and  opening  the  letter,  she  read  as  follows : 

"  I  shall  be  home  very  soon  after  my  letter,  having 
had  the  good  luck  to  settle  the  business  without  any 
difficulty,  having,  by  a  singular  chance  fell  in  with  a 
gentleman  who  knew  all  about  the  business  and  as- 
sisted me  greatly.  I  shall  start  for  home  to-morrow 
morning  without  fail." 

"  When  did  this  letter  come,"  cried  the  old  gentle- 
man, "  there  is  no  post  mark." 

"  It  Was    brought    by  a  privnt©  oonvoji9nf.fi,  J/pstpr. 

day,"  said  Mary. 

"  I  wish,  my  dear,  you  had  shown  it  to  me  yester- 
day," said  her  father,  "  it  may  be  the  loss  of  a  round 
sum  of  money  to  me.  I  only  last  night  enclosed  a 
check  to  John  to  pay  the  mortgage  on  my  store. 
If  it's  not  paid  to  a  minute,  they'll  seize  it.  I  know 
them ;  and  now  the  money  will  lay  at  the  post  office 
till  it  is  too  late.  And  all  because  I  did  not  see 
John's  letter." 

Mary  would  not  tell  her  father  that  her  mother 
had  the  letter  the  day  before ;  she  was  glad  she  had 
shown  it  to  him  now,  and  said — 

"Dear  sir!  I  should  think  you  might  write  to 
somebody " 

"  I  must — I  must,  and  that  immediately.  Very 
unlucky !"  cried  he,  bustling  into  the  house,  and  leav- 
ing Mary  at  last  free  to  run  for  home. 

She  was  not  long  in  reaching  her  own  door;  the 
fear  that  Edward  might  inquire  for  her,  or  go  out 
before  she  saw  him,  gave  her  strength,  and  breathless 
she  entered  the  room  where  Hartley  was  still  writing. 
She  was  now  almost  in  a  fever,  and  felt  as  if  about 
to  stand  before  a  tribunal  of  life  and  death.  Yea, 
was  it  not  more  to  her  than  life  or  death — was  she 
not  to  prove  if  her  husband's  love  was  still  her's? 
Her  knees  trembled  under  her,  and  she  supported 
herself  by  grasping  a  chair. 

"  Edward — dear  Edward !"  said  she,  and  her  voice 
faltered  as  she  spoke. 

"  Do  not  interrupt  me  now,"  said  he,  without 
raising  his  head ;  "lam  engaged  on  important  busi- 
ness." 

"  Oh,  Edward !"  cried  she,  "  you  must  hear  me 
while  I  can  speak;  I  have  been  to  blame." 

"How?"  cried  he,  springing  up,  and  the  blood 
rushing  to  his  temples;  "  tell  me  all — all! 

"  First  read  this  letter — it  is  from  my  brother," 
said  Mary. 

"  I  have  no  time,  madam,  to  read  your  precious 
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family  epistles  now;  please  to  leave  me;  I  will  see 
you  before  I  go  out." 

"Now — now,  Edward;"  gasped  Mary;  "  if  not 
for  my  sake,  for  your  own,  read  this;  read  it  for  the 
sake  of  what  you  once  said  was  a  dear  hope  to  you — 
the  hope  of  becoming  a  father!" 

He  again  rose  and  looked  at  her  steadily.  "  Is 
that  true,  Mary?,  and  if  so,  why,  for  heaven's  sake, 
has  it  been  concealed  from  me?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  faltered;  "  it  was  not  certain, 
and  then  my  mother " 

"Oh,  say  no  more!  it  was  to  have  been  one  of 
your  mother's  agreeable  surprises  no  doubt !"  said 
Edward,  walking  the  room.  "  Yes — I  should  have 
been  glad  once — but " 

"Oh,  read  the  letter,  my  dear,  dear  husband!  read 
the  letter  before  you  say  another  word!"  exclaimed 
Mary,  sinking,  partly  through  exhaustion,  partly  in 
supplication,  on  her  knees  beside  her  husband. 

He  raised  her,  but  without  a  caress,  and  seating 
her  in  a.  chair,  took  the  letter  which  she  still  held 
toward  him,  and  commenced  reading  it.  He  skim- 
med slightly  over  the  first  part,  with  a  muttered 
"  'Pshaw!"  but  when  he  perused  the  passage  relating 
to  the  cameo,  he  again  started  from  his  chair  and 
exclaimed  almost  furiously — 

"  When  did  this  letter  arrive?" 

"  Yesterday  morning,"  gasped  Mary,  hardly  able 
to  articulate,  so  different  was  the  effect  of  the  letter 
from  what  she  had  anticipated. 

"  Yesterday,  Mary,"  said  her  husband,  sternly, 
"  and  not  shown  to  me  till  now!  Oh,  that  I  had 
but  seen  this  yesterday!  Tell  me,  why  did  you  not 
show  it  to  me  yesterday  ?" 

"  Because  I  was  a  fool,"  said  poor  Mary,  "  and 
followed  foolish  counsel ;  but  let  me  tell  you  all ;" 
and  summoning  her  remaining  strength,  she  rapidly 
recounted  all  that  her  aunt  had  said,  and  her  own 
feelings  about  meeting  Coverly. 

"  You  have  been  foolish  indeed,  Mary,"  said  he, 
bitterly;  "but  I  will  not  reproach  you — your  folly 
was  occasioned  by  my  own.  My  poor  Mary!  but 
leave  me  now,  love,  what  I  am  writing  must  be  fin- 
ished ;  lean  on  me,  dearest,"  and  he  led  her  to  her 
chamber,  and  persuading  her  to  lie  down  on  the  sofa, 
returned  to  his  task. 

Poor  Mary !  how  different  from  the  scene  which 
delusive  fancy  had  painted ;  she  had  fancied  his  sus- 
picions removed,  the  joyful  intelligence  she  had  to 
give  would  have  been  received  with  transport;  she 
had  looked  forward  to  joy,  glad  words,  and  fond 
caresses;  but,  inexplicable  as  it  seemed  to  her,  Mr. 
Hartley,  though  apparently  reconciled,  was  even  more 
mcholy  than  before. 

Hartley  felt,  if  possible,  worse  than  before;  pre- 
vious to  this  explanation,  a  kind  of  stubborn  anger 
supported  him;  he  said  to  himself,  "  Should  I  fall, 
she  will  be  sorry  for  her  duplicity  and  levity,  if  it  be 
nothing  worse!"  for  obstinate  as  men  sometimes  are, 
he  felt,  through  all  his  anger,  that  Mary  did  love,  and 
would  sorrow  for  him  deeply.  But  now  all  the  stays 
of  his  resentment  and  pride  were  dashed  from  under 
him;  he  had  insulted,  and  that  grossly,  an  innocent 
man,  one  who  had  never  appeared  other  than  friendly 
to  him  and  his;  he  had  been  throughout  the  aggres- 
sor, and  now  to  draw  back  would  subject  him  to  im- 
putations of  the  grossest  cowardice  and  pot-valiant- 
ness — at  least  so  he  thought.  Now  he  was  to  peril 
his  life  for  nothing,  not  even  for  the  chance  of  re- 


venge— he  had  no  revenge  to  gratify,  and  every  feel 
ing  prompted  him  to  fire  in  the  air. 

Oh,  the  folly  which  sometimes  seizes  on  even  wise 
men !  He  was  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  leaving  his 
wife,  whom  he  now  felt  convinced  fondly  loved  him, 
and  his  unborn  infant,  without  a  protector,  and,  in 
case  of  his  death,  but  slenderly  provided  for — he  was 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  rushing  thus  unprepared 
before  the  bar  of  his  God,  rather  than  give  the  fool- 
ish or  the  thoughtless  beings  around  him  ground  to 
call  him  a  coward!  Oh,  would  the  fair  girl  or  the 
stately  matron,  who  curls  her  lip  to  a  sneer  when  it 
is  said  by  the  coxcombs  around  her,  that  such  a  one 
did  not  show  much  spirit  in  not  giving  or  accepting 
a  challenge,  as  the  case  may  be;  would  she  pause 
and  reflect  that  the  time  may  come  when  those  near 
and  dear  to  her  may  be  called  on  to  risk,  perhaps  to 
lose  their  lives,  by  the  laws  of  this  fine  thing  called 
honour;  would  she  but  call  up  to  her  mind's  eye  her 
brother,  her  father,  or  her  husband,  standing  exposed 
to  the  bullet  of  an  adversary,  she  wouid  shrink  in 
dismay  from  the  prospect,  and  lend  whatever  of  in- 
fluence she  possessed,  against  the  dreadful  practice. 

Before  Hartley  departed  to  breakfast,  according  to 
engagement  with  his  second,  he  ascended  to  his  wife's 
bed-chamber,  to  soothe  and  bid  her  adieu;  where, 
shocked  at  her  evident  illness,  and  knowing  that  ere 
long  she  might  be  in  greater  need  of  support,  he  ad- 
vised her  to  send  for  her  friend  Mrs.  Neville,  whom 
he  respected  as  a  woman  of  strong  mind  and  warm 
feelings,  to  pass  the  day  with  her ;  then  holding  her 
in  a  long  embrace,  and  feeling  that  it  might  be  for  the 
last  time,  tore  himself  away  and  left  the  house.  Mary 
saw  in  the  earnestness  of  his  gaze,  and  the  fond — 
the  almost  convulsive  embrace,  only  the  bursting  forth 
of  his  returned  affection.  Cheered  by  his  kindness, 
renovated  by  the  sunshine  of  his  restored  affection, 
she  determined  to  send  for  no  one  to  share  in  the 
smiles  she  grudged  to  all,  but  arose  and  arranged  her 
dress  as  she  knew  he  liked  it,  and  going  to  her  sitting 
room  and  forcing  down  a  cup  of  coffee,  she  threw 
herself  on  the  sofa,  unable  just  then  to  engage  in  any 
of  her  usual  avocations.  As  she  looked  round  the 
room  to  see  that  all  was  in  the  order  her  husband 
liked,  her  eye  fell  on  the  case  containing  the  cameo 
brooch,  which  she  had  not  put  out  of  sight,  lest  her 
husband  should  think  that  she  had  put  it  away  be- 
cause she  prized  it ;  now  she  caught  it  from  the  table 
and  was  about  to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  but  the 
thought  of  her  brother  restrained  her.  "  No,"  said 
she,  "  I  will  not  destroy  it,  for  it  is  my  brother's  gift, 
and  he  may  take  it  and  give  it  to  Isabella  if  he  likes, 
for  I  would  not  wear  it  for  the  world ;  but  I  dare  say 
she  will  think  it  mighty  pretty.  Lay  there,  odious 
thing,"  continued  she,  throwing  it  into  the  trash 
drawer  of  a  work  table;  then  hiding  her  face  in  the 
cushions  of  the  sofa,  she  gave  herself  up  to  thought. 
She  had  not  gone  through  that  ordeal  of  suffering 
which  must  be  endured  before  we  can  reason  while 
we  feel,  when  the  mind  and  heart  can  act  together, 
or  rather  distinctly,  though  simultaneously — when 
we  can  analyze  our  emotions,  be  they  of  joy  or  of 
sorrow,  of  love,  or  of  hate,  or  of  fear;  even  when 
the  tide  of  feeling  is  at  its  full — when  of  the  past 
we  ask  of  the  future,  even  while  the  present  fills  and 
agitates  us.  But  now,  as  I  have  said,  relieved  from 
distracting  doubts  and  sorrow,  she  could  reason; 
and  as  she  thought  over  all  that  had  passed,  it  seemed 
almost  a  dream.     That  Hartley,  her  usually  philoso- 
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phic,  kind  and  unsuspicious  Hartley,  should  suffer 
himself  to  be  thus  excited  about  a  trifle!  Yet  had 
he  always  been  unsuspicious,  or  had  she  been  blind 
to  his  suspicion?  The  remembrance  of  his  fastidi- 
ousness respecting  her  manners  and  associates,  his 
coldness  and  gravity  when  he  saw  by  John's  letter 
that  she  was  blameless  respecting  the  cameo,  passed 
like  a  blight  over  her  hopes  of  future  happiness.  Was 
he,  indeed,  a  suspicious  man?  would  he  allow  the 
dark  and  malicious  hints  of  a  tattler  to  poison  his 
mind  in  future?  Her  future — ah!  was  it  to  resem- 
ble the  past — a  scene  of  love  and  confidence,  or  was 
she  to  be  the  victim  of  morbid  jealousy  ?  She  felt, 
too,  that  her  respect  would  diminish  for  one  who 
should  more  than  once  display  such  weakness  of 
character,  such  want  of  confidence,  and  such  irrita- 
bility of  temper.  An  occasional  fault  or  folly  in  the 
one  beloved,  is  but  as  a  spot  in  the  sun ;  but  a  gen- 
eral weakness  of  character,  a  want  of  judgment  or 
strength  of  mind,  will  eventually  diminish  esteem; 
and  the  love  that  can  exist  without  esteem,  is  not  the 
true  Eros.  An  affection — the  affection  of  habit  may 
remain;  but  the  brightness  of  love,  that  holy  and 
mysterious  sympathy,  that  mingling  of  feelings  and 
thoughts  and  noble  aspirations,  which  makes  the 
romance  of  love  last  even  into  frosty  age — this  love 
cannot  exist  without  esteem,  I  might  almost  say  rev- 
erence for  each  other.  In  such  a  union  she  felt  that 
she  was  capable  of  bearing  her  part ;  but,  oh !  if  he 
should  fail  her! — he  whom  she  had  chosen  as  her 
partner,  in  the  quaint  but  impressive  words  of  the 
service,  "  till  death  did  them  part,"  if  he  should  fail 
her!  if  the  pilot  should  prove  unworthy,  oh!  how 
her  gallant  bark  of  hopes  was  wrecked  ere  scarce 
the  anchor  was  weighed  for  the  voyage!  Such  a 
love  did  Mary  feel  was  so  sacred,  that  she  was  not 
ashamed  to  approach  the  throne  of  her  Creator,  to 
pray  that  it  might  yet  be  theirs ! — theirs  till  death  ! 
and,  oh !  does  death  for  ever  part  such  love  ? 

She  felt  that  she,  too,  must  act  well  her  part — that 
childish  things  she  must  put  away  from  her — that  she 
must  keep  guard  against  those  weaknesses  which  had 
so  affected  her  happiness — that  deceits  and  surprises, 
and  all  the  follies  of  her  youthful  days  she  must  disr 
card,  to  walk  in  the  sunlight  of  truth — that  such 
should  be  the  rectitude  and  purity  of  her  conduct, 
that  all  mystery  should  shun  his  presence.  While 
occupied  by  these  thoughts,  hour  after  hour  glided 
away.  Meantime  another  and  a  harsher  lesson  was 
preparing  for  her. 

Feeling  no  wish  for  other  society  than  her  own 
thoughts,  she  had  bade  her  servant  deny  her  to  any 
body  who  might  call ;  when,  therefore,  she  heard  the 
bell,  she  did  not  rise,  confident  that  her  direction 
would  be  obeyed,  and  no  one  suffered  to  intrude  on 
her  solitude.  She  heard  steps  ascending  the  stairs, 
but  conceived  it  her  domestic  coming  to  tell  her  who 
it  was  that  rang,  or  deliver  some  message;  when, 
therefore,  the  door  opened,  she  was  paralyzed  by  the 
apparition  of  her  husband,  accompanied  by  two  gen- 
tlemen, one  of  whom  was  supporting  him;  his  face 
was  pale,  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  his  linen,  &c,  cov- 
ered with  blood ! 

Horrified  at  the  sight,  she  sprang  forward,  and 
would  have  thrown  her  arms  round  her  husband's 
neck ;  but  the  sight  of  his  wounded  arm  caused  her 
to  pause,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen,  a  physician  of 
her  acquaintance,  taking  her  hand,  besought  her  to 
be  calm,  as  he  could  assure  her  that  Mr.  Hartley 


was  doing  very  well,  and  was  not  wounded  danger- 
ously. 

"  Wounded,"  cried  she,  clasping  his  hand.  "  Oh ! 
Edward,  how  is  this ;  how  came  you  wounded  ?  lie 
down,  dear  Edward,  lie  down  here ;  what  is  the 
matter  with  him  ?   I  charge  you  not  to  deceive  me." 

"Calm  yourself,  my  Mary,"  said  Hartley,  faintly; 
"  I  shall  soon  be  well ;  it  is  but  a  flesh  wound  as 
Doctor  Williams  can  tell  you." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  madam,"  said  the  doctor,  "  he 
is  not  in  the  least  danger,  the  bullet  has  been  extract- 
ed, all  is — " 

"  Bullet !"  gasped  Mary,  it  was  the  first  moment 
that  the  idea  of  a  duel  suggested  itself,  and  the  sen- 
sation was  stunning.  Her  husband  was  alive,  almost 
in  safety,  but  who  was  his  antagonist  ?   was  he  safe, 

or  was  her  husband  a ?  She  could  not  complete 

the  sentence,  she  could  not  speak,  but  pale  as  a  statue, 
sat  down  near  her  husband.  He  now  spoke  to  his 
friends  and  begged  them  to  excuse  his  freedom,  but 
he  could  explain  this  affair  to  his  wife  best  alone, 
and  if  they  would  call  in  the  afternoon,  he  should 
be  pleased  to  see  them.  They  shortly  took  their 
leave,  and  after  they  had  gone,  he  said : 

"  Come  and  sit  near  me,  Mary,  I  am  forbidden  to 
move  much  at  present,  but  I  want  you  near  me." 

Almost  mechanically  she  moved  to  a  seat  by  his 
side,  it  seemed  as  if  her  faculties  Were  benumbed  by 
horror,  scarcely  able  to  realize  what  awful  misery 
might  have  been  hers,  for  joy  at  his  safety  was  an 
emotion  to  come  afterwards ;  she  was  yet  struggling 
with  the  dreadful  thought,  that  it  might  have  been 
otherwise,  it  was  one  of  those  moments  of  life  in 
which  the  impending  sword  of  fate  is,  as  it  were,  vis- 
ible to  us,  and  the  terrific  nearness  with  which  death 
has  menaced  us,  becomes  apparent.  Beholding  a 
dear  one  but  just  escaped  from  the  brink  of  eternity, 
may  inspire  gratitude,  but  not  immediate  joy,  till  the 
torpor  of  terror  occasioned  by  the  shock  has  passed 
away. 

After  caressing  him  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence, , 
she  raised  her  tearful  eyes  and  exclaimed : 

"  Who — Edward — -who  did — ."  She  paused,  wait- 
ing for  him  to  speak. 

Hartley  understood  the  incoherent  appeal,  and  re- 
plied, 

"I  shame  to  say  it,  Mary — it  was  Coverly;  but1 
he  is  not  injured." 

"  Thank  heaven,  my  Edward,  that  you  are  spared 
the  guilt  of  murder,"  said  Mary,  «  but — my  good 
name,  my  husband — is  that  a  bye  word  ?" 

"No,  Mary,"  said  he,  sadly,  "  though  to  you  I 
own  that  my  own  angry  feelings  were  the  cause  of 
my  acting  as  I  did,  yet  to  the  world  it  seems  but  an 
accidental  quarrel  of  which  politics  is  the  basis,  but 
that  I  was  heated  by  wine.  Disgraceful  enough  that, 
I  allow,  but  better  than  the  real  cause  being  suspected. 
Do  you  forgive  me,  my  own  sweet  wife,  and  this 
shall  be  my  last  folly,"  he  opened  his  arms  as  he 
spoke,  and  Mary  repeating  the  word  "  forgive,"  buried 
her  face  upon  his  bosom. 

For  a  long  time  they  remained  in  the  silence  of  full 
hearts,  and  when  at  last  they  could  speak  calmly, 
they  made  together  that  resolve  which  every  young 
married  couple  should  make, — that  each  should  be 
to  the  other  a  second  conscience,  that  never  more 
would  they  lay  their  heads  on  their  pillows  or  part 
with  each  other  for  an  hour  in  a  state  of  estrange- 
ment or  unkindness. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


When  Mr.  Stanley  left  the  cousins  as  related  in  the 
last  chapter,  his  mind  was  filled  with  mingled  emotions 
of  pleasure  and  pain.  Notwithstanding  the  harassing 
nature  of  their  conversation,  notwithstanding  the 
troubled  and  anxious  situation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
Julia's  advice,  her  apparent  interest  in  what  related 
to  him,  had  power  to  awaken  pleasurable  feelings  in 
his  heart.  From  his  first  introduction  to  Miss  Allison 
Mr.  Stanley  had  considered  her  as  a  very  superior  wo- 
man. There  was  a  charm  in  her  manner  and  con- 
versation to  him  irresistible,  the  charm  of  a  sensible, 
highly  cultivated  mind,  joined  to  a  kind  and  disinte- 
rested disposition,  ever  seeking  to  forward  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  others.  Such  a  character  could 
not  fail  to  make  a  favourable  impression  upon  such 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  all  that  is  noble  and  beau- 
tiful, as  Mr.  Stanley.  Upon  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  Lees,  that  admitted  him  almost  a  daily  visiter  at 
their  house,  he  had  many  opportunities  of  cultivating 
an  acquaintance  with  Julia  from  which  he  derived 
much  gratification.  Miss  Allison  on  her  part,  though 
she  admired  the  high  and  intellectual  character  of  the 
young  pastor,  found  the  pleasure,  which  she  would 
otherwise  have  experienced  in  his  society,  materially 
lessened  by  her  consciousness  that  his  feelings  towards 
herself  were  becoming  such,  as  she  could  never  reci- 
procate. Too  generous,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
triumph  in  any  conquest  which  must  give  pain  to 
another,  she  was  doubly  grieved  in  the  present  in- 
stance, knowing  as  she  did  the  disappointment  that 
hung  over  the  hopes  of  Alice;  hopes  scarcely  known 
to  herself,  yet  affecting  her  very  life.  She  endea- 
voured by  every  means  in  her  power,  without  assum- 
ing a  reserve  that  would  call  upon  herself  the  obser- 
vation of  her  relatives,  and  subject  her  to  the  charge 
of  changeableness,  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanley's  attentions 
from  being  addressed  to  her.  In  their  walks,  if  accom- 
panied by  Alfred,  she  invariably  took  his  arm,  leaving 
to  Frederick  the  duty  of  waiting  upon  the  young  in- 
valid. But  all  in  vain ;  she  was  the  bright  star  which 
was  his  light.  Julia  finding  her  plans  frustrated, 
began  seriously  to  think  of  returning  home.  There 
seemed,  to  her  scrupulous  mind,  something  dishonour- 
able, while  receiving  the  daily  proofs  of  her  young 
cousin's  friendship,  to  be  the  cause,  however  unwil- 
lingly, of  sorrow  to  her..  Acting  upon  this  principle, 
she  informed  Alice  of  her  intention  of  bringing  her 
visit  to  a  close.  Scarcely  was  she  allowed  to  finish 
the  sentence.  "  You  must  not  leave  me,  Julia,  indeed 
you  must  not.  If  you  go  away,  I  shall  be  sick  again, 
I  know  I  shall.  Stay  with  me  through  the  winter, 
and  I  promise  to  show  you  a  cheek  as  blooming  as 
your  own.    You  will  stay,  darling,  will  you  not?" 

It  was  not  in  Julia's  nature  to  resist  the  sweet 
pleadings  of  her  gentle  cousin,  accompanied  as  they 
were  by  her  tearful  eyes,  reminding  her,  as  she  said, 
of  a  deep  blue  violet  shining  through  a  dew  drop. 
So  she  smiled  and  kissed  the  fair  girl,  promising  what 
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she  asked.  Perhaps,  there  might  have  been  a  feeling 
in  Julia's  heart,  that  made  her  the  more  readily  com- 
ply with  the  request  of  lengthening  her  visit,  than 
she  would  otherwise  have  done,  but  if  there  were,  it 
was  only  known  to  herself  and  her  God. 

*  *  *  * 

When  Mr.  Stanley  returned  home,  instead  of  going, 
as  usual,  immediately  to  his  study,  he  seated  himself 
beside  his  mother.  After  looking  earnestly  at  her 
for  some  time,  he  said,  speaking  slowly  and  empha- 
tically : 

"  She  was  right.  There  is  a  change,  strong  and 
marked.  A  change  in  every  look,  yet  I  perceived  it 
not  till  now.  Thoughtless  and  ungrateful  that  I  am, 
I  saw  it  not  till  pointed  out  to  me  by  another.  Selfish 
and  inconsiderate,  I  forgot,  that  to  fulfil  one  duty 
others  nearly  as  sacred  must  not  be  neglected.  Tak- 
ing upon  myself  the  blessed  name  of  Christian,  I 
thought  to  devote  my  whole  heart  to  His  cause  whose 
name  I  bear,  and  yet  forgot  first  to  cleanse  it  from 
the  sins  that  blacken  it.  Mother  forgive,  O  forgive 
your  son  his  sin  against  yourself.  Speak  the  word, 
mother,  say  that  I  am  forgiven." 

"  My  son,  what  mean  you?  Of  what  change  do 
you  speak  ?  by  whom  pointed  out  ?  How  have  you 
sinned  against  me  ?" 

"  In  not  shielding  you  from  the  sorrow  that  has 
dimmed  your  eye  and  paled  your  cheek,  marring  the 
beauty  that  time  had  spared.  I  saw  not  the  change 
till  now — till  warned  that  the  troubles  which  scarcely 
affect  me  are  bowing  my  mother  to  the  grave." 

"  Who  warned  you,  my  son  ?  Is  this  another 
device  of  your  enemies  to  embitter  your  life,  to  make 
more  arduous  the  duties,  from  which  their  machina- 
tions have  not  the  power  to  turn  you  ?  Heed  them 
not,  Frederick,  whether  as  open  foe  they  come,  or 
wearing  the  guise  of  friendship,  like  the  viper  con- 
cealed by  flowers  to  wound  the  more  effectually  from 
being  unsuspected.  Heed  them  not,  they  are  false. 
My  son,  believe  not  that  your  mother  will  cowardly 
shrink  from  the  trials  allotted  her  by  her  God,  who 
knoweth  her  heart  and  will  not  afflict  it  beyond  its 
strength  to  bear.  Look  at  me,  my  son !  say  you 
that  I  am  changed,  that  my  cheek  is  blanched  by 
sorrow  ?  And  if  it  be,  what  matter  ?  Let  the  cheek 
pale  and  the  eye  be  dimmed,  so  that  the  heart  change 
not,  of  what  account  is  it  ?  But  who  told  you  this 
tale?  who  came  with  soft  and  mocking  words  to 
mould  you  to  their  wills?  Beware  of  them!  I  say 
again  beware  !  They  are  false  !" 

"Nay,  mother,  you  know  not  of  whom  you  speak 
so  harshly.  It  was  no  false  friend  who  urged  me  to 
consult  my  mother's  happiness,  in  forming  my  deci- 
sion for  the  future.  And  yourself,  not  long  since, 
urged  me  to  leave  this  place — to  return  to  our  own 
land,  to  our  own  friends.  Were  not  those  your  words, 
mother?" 

"  They  were,  Frederick,  and  what  was  your  reply  ? 
It  needs  not  that  I  should  repeat  it,  you  remember  it 
well.  I  was  convinced  that  I  had  been  wrong,  and 
acquiesced  in  your  decision." 
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enthusiasm:  or, 


"  And  do  you  not  now  wish  that  I  should 
leave  ?" 

"  For  my  sake,  no.  If  in  your  secret  heart  you 
think  it  right  to  go,  if  your  means  for  doing  good 
would  be  more  extensive  in  some  other  place,  I  will 
rejoice  to  bid  a  long  farewell  to  a  land  where  I  have 
seen  you  despised,  contemned,  and  insulted.  But  if 
your  conscience  bid  you  remain,  let  no  consideration 
pertaining  to  earthly  things  lure  you  to  depart." 

"  I  know  not  what  to  do.  Miss  Allison's  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  my  leaving  were  sensible  and  well 
founded,  yet  the  words  of  Alice  Lee  seemed  like  a 
charm  to  dispel  them." 

"  What  were  the  words  of  Alice  ?" 

"  Whoso  loveth  father  or  mother  better  than  me  is 
not  worthy  of  me." 

"Surely,  my  son,  you  could  no  longer  doubt. 
Alice  Lee  is  unlike  any  one  I  ever  saw ;  there  is  a 
purity,  a  justice  about  every  thing  she  says,  that 
ever  carries  conviction  to  the  hearts  of  her  hearers." 

"And  Miss  Allison,  mother,  do  you  not  think 
highly  of  her  too?  Surely  she  is  the  more  sensible, 
the  better  educated  of  the  two.  Do  you  attach  no 
consequence  to  her  opinion  ?  You  should  hear  her 
arguments  from  her  own  mouth,  they  carry  persuasion 
with  them." 

"  No  proof  of  their  soundness,  my  son.  A  man, 
aye,  and  a  learned  and  wise  man,  too,  may  bo  per- 
suaded  by  the  arguments  of  a  beautiful  woman  against 
his  own  reason.  His  vanity  (a  foible  shared  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  by  every  human  being)  is  flat- 
tered by  the  interest  in  his  affairs  which  her  advice 
bespeaks,  he  listens  with  attention,  and  if  he  have 
doubts  they  are  quickly  dispelled  by  a  smile  upon  the 
lips  of  his  oracle." 

"  You  rate  my  sex  somewhat  lowly,  mother — that 
a  bright  eye  and  smiling  lip  have  power  to  drive  our 
reason  from  her  throne." 

"  And  is  it  not  so,  boasters  though  you  be  ?  The 
strongest  and  the  wisest  bow  to  woman's  power. 
Even  you,  my  son,  the  pride  of  my  heart,  even  you, 
have  listened  to  the  soft  words  of  this  fair  stranger, 
till  duty,  your  duty  to  your  people  and  your  God  has 
become  in  your  eyes  as  a  trifle  to  be  crushed  and 
spurned  at." 

"  Can  my  mother  believe  this  of  me  ?  You  do 
me  wrong,  indeed  you  do.  Miss  Allison's  words  fell 
unheeded  upon  my  ear — much  as  I  respect  and  es- 
teem her,  I  heeded  not  her  words,  till  appealing  to 
my  filial  love,  she  bade  me  look  upon  my  mother's 
altered  face,  and  read  thereon  the  sorrow  that  is 
bowing  her  to  her  grave.  Then,  and  only  then,  did 
I  yield  to  her  arguments  that  a  son  has  duties,  inde- 
pendent of  those  of  a  minister,  to  perform.  Yet,  even 
then  I  formed  no  decision,  but  came  first  to  consult 
you." 

"  And  were  no  visions  of  a  future  home  in  her  and 
your  native  land  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  thought 
of  quitting  the  people  whose  spiritual  director  you 
are  ?  were  there  no  dreams  of  woman's  love  other 
than  a  mother's  ? — " 

"  Mother,  there  were !" 

"  I  knew  it.  I  have  seen  it  long,  but  I  hoped  and 
prayed  that  it  might  pass  away.  I  prayed  in  agony 
that  the  promises  of  your  early  youth  might  not  be 
dissolved  by  an  idle  dream." 

"  O  call  it  not  an  idle  dream !  Miss  Allison  is 
good  as  fair.  You  do  not  know  her  mother.  If  you 
could  see  her  as  I  have,  tending  her  invalid  cousin, 


watching  with  a  mother's  patience  beside  her,  sooth- 
ing her  with  words  of  endearment  in  the  moments 
of  irritation,  which  one  who  suffers  so  much  as  Alice 
Lee  cannot  but  have  occasionally.  You  are  preju- 
diced against  her — you  do  not  know  how  amiable 
and  disinterested  she  is." 

"  I  am  not  prejudiced  against  Julia  Allison,  I 
know  that  she  has  many  estimable,  many  valuable 
qualities,  but  she  does  not  love  you — she  will  not  be 
your  wife." 

"  Why,  O  why  do  you  say  so  ?  What  have  you 
seen?  I  hoped — " 

"  Deceive  not  yourself  with  hopes,  fallacious  as 
the  bright  promises  of  an  April  morning,  which,  ere 
the  noon,  are  lost  in  the  storm-cloud  that  hangs  like 
a  pall  over  the  heavens.  Deceive  not  yourself,  my 
son.  I  have  watched  Julia,  I  am  certain  that  her 
heart  knows  no  tenderer  feeling  for  you  than  friend- 
ship." 

"  Proofs,  proofs,  I  must  have  proofs." 

"  And  you  will  seek  them  from  her  lips?  be  it  so. 
She  will  not  scorn  your  love,  making  it  a  subject  for 
idle  jest  and  mockery.  Go  to  her !  'Tis  better  that 
you  should.  But  first,  my  son,  retire  to  your  own 
room — pass  one  hour  in  solitude,  then  go."  The 
mother's  eyes  followed  her  son  as  he  slowly  quitted 
the  room.  She  remained  for  a  long  time  silent.  Pain- 
ful emotions  were  crowding  through  her  mind. — 
"  Thus,  thus,"  she  said,  at  length  speaking,  "  fade 
the  hopes  of  earth.  While  young,  they  are  bright 
and  many  coloured  as  the  arch  of  promise;  like  it, 
they  span  the  heavens,  and  alas,  like  it,  their  com- 
mencement and  their  ending,  too  often  touch  the 
earth.  A  cloud  passes  over  the  sun's  disk,  absorbing 
the  rays  of  light,  the  reflected  tints  fade,  one  by  one, 
and  disappear.  Disappointment  is  the  cloud  that  falls 
upon  the  human  heart,  and  unsustained  by  the  light 
that  gave  it  being,  hope  languishes  and  dies.  I  knew 
that  it  must  be  so.  I  knew  that  enthusiasm  like  his 
must  find  either  a  speedy  grave  in  the  cold  and  taunt- 
ing world,  or  wear  his  heart  away  in  baseless  visions 
and  exciting  dreams.  I  knew,  and  yet  I  foresaw  not 
this.  A  mother's  partiality  blinded  me.  I  would 
have  deemed  it  impossible  that  Frederick  should  ever 
seek  the  love  of  woman,  and  seek  in  vain.  Yet  so 
it  is.  But  why  .is  it?  Why  does  not  Julia  Allison 
love  my  son  ?  He  is  all  that  women  usually  love. 
He  is  sensible,  intellectual,  talented,  and  handsome. 
Yes,  Frederick  is  handsome  !  To  me  there  is  no 
other  like  him.  His  commanding  form,  his  high 
broad  forehead,  his  eyes,  dark  and  soft  as  the  gazelle's. 
Why  does  she  not  love  my  son  ?  Would  she  have 
fame  ?  Frederick's  name  stands  high  upon  the  list 
of  the  fickle  goddess,  even  his  enemies  cannot  erase 
it  thence.  He  is  gentle  in  his  nature,  and  affection- 
ate as  a  girl.  He  loves  her,  too,  as  woman  ever 
would  be  loved.  She  sees  it,  she  knows  it;  but  it 
strikes  no  answering  chord  in  her  heart.  There  is 
bitterness  in  store  for  him !  and  not  alone  for  him. 
Fair  Alice  Lee  !  beautiful  and  good,  O  that  you  could 
have  been  spared  !  Sweet  has  been  your  dream,  fond 
girl,  sad  will  be  your  awaking,  but  sorrow  to  you 
will  be  only  as  a  morning  cloud.  Soon,  very  soon, 
your  home  will  be  away  from  the  care  wrought  habi- 
tations of  men.  Soon  your  young  heart  will  cease  to 
be  agitated  by  hope  or  fear.  You  will  pass  away  from 
the  earth,  and  none  will  ever' know  of  the  disappoint- 
ment (keener  than  all  the  bodily  suffering  you  have 
ever  known)  so  meekly  borne.     Hard  is  your  lot,  yet 
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not  so  hard  as  his,  who  will  live  on  for  years,  heart 
sick  and  desolate." 

"  Not  so,  my  mother,"  said  Frederick,  who  that 
moment  entered  the  room,  having  overheard  the  last 
words.  "  Not  so,  dear  mother !  not  desolate ;  I  will 
give  to  your  arms  a  daughter,  who  will  win  her  way 
to  your  heart  ere  you  are  aware  of  it.  Another  form 
shall  sit  beside  our  winter  fire,  and  join  our  summer 
walks.  Another  smile  shall  make  our  home  cheerful, 
and  your  declining  years  shall  be  soothed  and  watched 
over  by  the  wife  of  my  bosom.  The  companion  and 
solace  of  your  life,  you  will  learn  to  love  her,  even 
better  than  the  thoughtless  son,  who,  wrapped  in  his 
own  meditations,  too  often  forgets  to  provide  for  his 
mother's  comfort  and  happiness.  'Shall  it  not  be  as 
I  have  said?  Will  you  not  love  my  Julia?" 

"  Enthusiast !  Upon  what  do  you  build  your  hopes  ? 
I  tell  you,  Frederick,  Julia  Allison  will  never  be  your 
wife !" 

"  Say  not  so,  mother.  I  have,  as  you  bade  me, 
spent  an  hour  in  solitude,  I  recalled  every  interview 
with  Miss  Allison,  her  words,  her  looks,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  conviction  that  I  am  not  deceived  by  false 
hopes.  I  will  go  to  her  immediately,  and  when  I 
return  you  shall  acknowledge  that  you  were  mista- 
ken." 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

"  Softly,  softly,  she  sleeps.  Come  here,  and  look 
upon  her.  Is  she  not  lovely  with  that  sweet  smile 
upon  her  lip,  like  a  sleeping  infant  that  dreams  of  its 
mother  ?" 

"  My  beloved  sister !  How  soundly  she  sleeps ! — 
Think  you  that  she  is  better?" 

"  I  trust,  I  hope  so.  But,  my  cousin,  we  must 
prepare  our  hearts  for  the  parting.     Even  if  now 

spared,  it  can  be  but  for  a  brief  time.  Dr. says 

he  considers  it  extraordinary  that  she  has  remained 
so  long." 

"Must  kthen  part  with  her?  Julia,  you  do  not 
know  how  that  dear  girl  is  twined  about  my  heart. 
Has  she  spoken  since  I  left  the  room?" 

"  Yes,  she  awoke  soon  after  you  went  out.  She 
asked  for  you  and  her  mother,  and  upon  being  told 
that  you  had  just  left  her,  she  took  my  hand,  and 
motioned  for  me  to  approach  nearer.  She  whispered 
in  my  ear,  '  Julia,  I  shall  die  very  soon — tell  Alfred — 
prepare  him  for  it.'  She  talked  much  of  you,  of  how 
tenderly  you  have  always  loved  her,  and  she  said  that 
but  for  the  sorrow  of  those  who  will  mourn  when 
she  is  gone,  she  should  rejoice  when  the  time  comes 
for  her  release.  She  said  that  her  feeble  health  had 
always  obliged  her  to  lead  a  life  of  seclusion,  and  that 
being  shut  out  from  many  of  the  pleasures  and  pur- 
suits of  her  age  and  sex,  and  knowing  that  her  life 
must,  of  necessity,  be  very  short,  she  long  since 
learned  to  look  upon  this  world  only  as  a  brief  abid- 
ing place,  and  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  heaven  as  her 
home,  her  haven  of  rest,  where,  in  a  few  years,  her 
mother,  her  brother,  and  all  her  friends  would  join 
her.  She  said  she  had  been  disciplined  by  much 
suffering,  and  she  hoped  to  good  effect.  Her  manner 
and  words  were  calm,  all  painful  excitement  and 
agitation  of  mind  seemed  gone,  and  she  appeared 
happier  than  I  have  ever  seen  her.  Do  not,  my  dear 
cousin,  give  way  thus  to  sorrow.  For  her  sake,  be 
calm.  You  would  not  surely  disturb  her  last  hours, 
and  you  cannot  wish  her  to  live,  knowing  what  you 
know.     Surely  it  is  happier  for  her  to  die  now,  than 


linger  on  a  few  years  more  with  faded  hopes  and 
breaking  heart ;  a  few  years  passed  in  painful  strug- 
gles between  woman's  pride  and  woman's — " 

"  Do  not  speak  the  word !  I  know  what  you 
would  say.  True,  true — it  is  mercifully  ordered.  I 
know  that  it  is  happier  for  the  poor  sufferer,  that  she 
depart  now,  yet  my  selfish  love  would  fain  retain  her. 
I  know  that  a  prolonged  life  would  only  bring  sorrow, 
yet  I  could  pray  for  her  life." 

"  It  is  natural  that  such  should  be  your  feelings; 
but,  Alfred,  is  it  right  ?  Surely  not.  You  have  not 
reflected  upon  the  subject.  You  have  allowed  your 
hopes  to  conquer  your  fears,  and  are  therefore  unpre- 
pared for  the  blow,  now  that  it  seems  near.  But  I 
know  that  you  love  our  Alice  too  well  not  to  be  re- 
conciled to  what  brings  happiness  to  her,  though 
replete  with  pain  to  yourself.  Death  can  have  no 
terrors  for  one  whose  life  has  been  so  guileless;  do 
not,  therefore,  by  your  repinings,  make  gloomy  mo- 
ments, that  would  otherwise  be  peaceful.  See,  she  is 
awaking !  Go,  for  a  while,  compose  yourself,  and 
then  return.  Dear  Alice,  how  do  you  feel  after  your 
long  sleep?" 

"  Happy !  Julia,  very  happy !  I  have  had  sweet 
dreams,  and  I  feel  so  calm,  so  tranquil,  that  it  seems 
as  if  I  could  never  know  pain.  O  what  a  sweet 
dream  !  I  thought  myself  in  a  beautiful  garden,  flow- 
ers of  the  most  brilliant  colours  were  around  me  on 
every  side.  Above  me  was  the  blue  sky,  but  so  near 
that  I  thought  to  touch  the  bright  stars,  and  what  do 
you  think  the  stars  were  ?  They  were  angels'  eyes, 
and  they  looked  down  upon  me  with  a  soft,  loving 
look,  that  made  my  heart  bound.  I  put  out  my  hand 
to  touch  them,  when  they  receded  a  little,  and  I  heard 
voices  singing.    The  words  they  sang  were  these : 

'  Not  yet,  not  yet,  thy  span  is  not  run — 
Thou'rt  still  of  earth,  the  goal  unwon. 
Thou  must  tread  the  path  of  the  dreary  tomb 
Must  know  of  death  its  pang  and  gloom, 
Then  shalt  thou  join  the  choir  who  sing 
Praises  and  honours  to  the  heavenly  king, 
Then  shall  thy  spirit  be  free  as  ours 
To  dwell  for  ever  in  Elysium  bowers. 

I 

'  Soon,  maiden,  soon  will  thy  task  be  done, 
Soon,  maiden,  soon  thy  reward  be  won. 
Thou  hast  gazed  at  the  light  of  angels'  eyes 
Thou  hast  read  the  mysteries  of  the  skies — 
Back,  back  to  earth,  for  a  few  short  hours, 
Then  thou  art  oars,  for  eternity  ours. 
Thou  shalt  shed  no  tear,  feel  no  pain, 
To  pass  from  life  will  for  thee  be  gain. 

'  Welcome  maiden,  fair  and  bright, 
We  watch  thee  from  our  home  of  light. 
Welcome  maiden,  freed  from  earth, 
Welcome  to  a  heavenly  birth. 
Here  the  flowers  for  ever  bloom, 
Here's  no  sorrow,  here's  no  gloom. 
Welcome  maiden,  fair  and  bright, 
Welcome  to  our  home  of  light.' 

As  they  sang  they  moved  away,  away,  and  when 
they  ceased,  I  awoke  with  the  words  still  sounding 
in  my  ears.  Was  it  not  a  sweet  dream,  Julia  ?  '  A 
few  short  hours.'  Yes,  few  and  short.  I  shall  not 
see  another  day  upon  earth,  but  I  go  to  a  land  where 
the  light  never  fades,  where  darkness  is  unknown. 
How  still  every  thing  seems !  Do  you  hear  the  an- 
gels sing  '  Welcome  to  our  home  of  light !'  Mother, 
brother !  I  can  tarry  no  longer.  I  come,  I  come." 
*  *  *  * 
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"Come,  come,  Julia  this  will  never  do.  Not  only 
shall  I  regret  your  visit  to  Montreal,  but  you  will 
make  me  reproach  myself  for  having  permitted  it,  if 
you  continue  to  indulge  in  grief  as  you  have  done 
since  your  return.  You  look  not  like  the  same  per- 
son,  you  are  pale  and  thin,  and  your  fine  spirits,  that 
were  once  the  delight  of  my  heart,  are  now  entirely 
gone.  Rouse  up,  my  love !  Why  should  you  mourn 
the  loss  of  one  whom  you  must  feel  is  happier  than 
she  ever  could  have  been  in  life  ?  Is  it  not  sinful 
thus  to  repine  at  the  dispensations  of  Providence  ? 
Not  only  are  you  doing  yourself  an  injury,  but  causing 
much  pain  to  your  friends.  Your  altered  looks  and 
manner  grieve  your  father  so  much,  that  he  has  seri- 
ously thought  of  removing  to  a  warmer  climate,  in 
the  hope  that  change  of  air  and  scene  might  restore 
you  to  what  you  were  before  your  ill-fated  visit." 

"  Ill-fated,  indeed!  O  !  that  I  had  not  gone,  how 
much  sorrow  might  have  been  spared,  how  much 
disappointment  avoided !" 

"  Julia,  I  beseech  you,  tell  me  is  there  other  cause 
for  the  change,  that  all  perceive  in  you,  than  Alice 
Lee's  death?" 

"  Much  more.  I  loved  Alice  dearly,  but  I  could 
not  mourn  her  departure,  knowing  as  I  do  that  she 
is  now  the  companion  of  angels.  I  would  not  recall 
her  if  I  could,  but  O  how  joyfully  would  I  join  her." 

"  How  have  I  forfeited  your  confidence,  my  dear 
niece?  The  time  has  been  when  '  Aunt  Jane'  would 
not  need  to  have  asked  for  it,  it  would  have  been 
given  unasked — what  has  deprived  me  of  your 
love?" 

"  Dear  aunt,  nothing  has,  or  ever  can  deprive  you 
of  my  love  or  confidence,  but  the  circumstance  to 
which  in  part  I  alluded,  is  not  wholly  my  own  secret. 
I  know  not  that  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  tell  it, 
even  to  you." 

"  I  suspect  that  I  can  guess  what  you  mean  ;  does 
it  not  relate  to  Mr.  Stanley  ?" 

"  It  does ;  and  now  I  bethink  me,  that  I  mentioned 
him  in  one  of  my  letters  to  you." 

"You  did  indeed,  and  therefore  need  have  no 
scruple  about  telling  me  the  remainder  of  a  story  of 
which  I  already  know  so  much.  Mr.  Stanley  made 
you  an  offer  of  his  hand,  did  he  not?" 

"  He  did." 

"  Which  you  declined.  I  really  can  see  no  reason 
in  this  for  melancholy  and  low  spirits.  But  perhaps 
there  was  some  other  cause  for  your  refusal  than 
want  of  affection?" 

"  No  other,  there  could  be  no  other.  Mr.  Stanley 
is  well  connected,  respectable,  and  I  believe  even  rich, 
but  I  do  not  love  him." 

"  Very  well !  you  do  not  love  him,  and  declined 
being  his  wife.  There  is  nothing  so  uncommon  in 
all  this,  that  you  need  go  into  a  consumption  about 
it.  Such  things  happen  every  day.  I  really  cannot 
understand  you  yet." 

"  If  you  knew  Mr.  Stanley,  you  would  not  be  sur- 
prised that  I  should  deeply  regret  having  ever  crossed 
his  path;  had  you  seen  him  at  our  last  interview,  you 
would  not  wonder  that  I  should  grieve  at  being  the 
cause  of  disappointment  to  him.  A  disappointment 
from  which  he  will  never  recover." 

"  Nonsense  child !  A  man  never  recover  from  a 
love  fit !  I  dare  say  he  has  forgotten  all  about  it  by 
this  time,  and  is,  likely  enough,  making  pretty  speeches 
to  some  other  fair  lady.  When  you  have  lived  as 
long  in  this  world  as  I  have,  you  will  know  that  with 


men  love  is  but  a  toy  wherewith  to  amuse  their  idle 
hours,  that  a  disappointment  that  would  rob  a  woman's 
cheek  of  its  bloom,  and  blight  for  ever  the  hopes  of 
her  heart,  to  them  is  but  a  jest,  a  subject  for  laughter 
and  idle  merriment.  Even  women,  who,  like  myself, 
have  counted  their  sixth  lustre,  cease  to  believe  the 
little  god  so  all  potent  as  in  their  youth  they  deemed 
him.  Dismiss  such  thoughts  from  your  mind,  you 
have  too  much  good  sense  to  indulge  in  such  folly. 
Mr.  Stanley  will  not  die,  never  fear." 

"  If  you  knew  Mr.  Stanley  you  would  not  talk  as 
you  do.  I  tell  you,  aunt,  he  is  totally  unlike  the  cold, 
calculating,  sordid  beings,  the  money  getters  and  mo- 
ney worshippers,  who  make  up  the  mass  of  this 
world's  inhabitants." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  perfectly  comprehend  his  character. 
He  is  an  enthusiast,  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  Such  a 
person  must  always  have  a  subject  for  his  romantic 
fancy  to  make  an  idol  of,  and,  while  it  lasts,  he  will 
worship  it  with  all  the  strength  and  fervour  of  his 
heart.  If  by  some  untoward  accident  his  idol  become 
broken,  for  a  while  he  yields  himself  a  willing  victim 
of  despair,  he  raves  of  blighted  hopes,  and  breaking 
hearts,  he  walks  the  earth  holding  no  communion 
with  his  fellow  men,  having  no  companions  but  his 
sighs  and  tears.  This  lasts  not  long.  He  soon 
builds  for  himself  another  altar,  and  worships  the  new 
idol  of  his  imagination  as  devoutly  as  the  former  one. 
Such  is  Mr.  Stanley.  For  a  while  religion,  or  what 
he  called  by  that  name,  was  the  idol  of  his  worship, 
for  which  he  was  ready  to  suffer  persecution — mar- 
tyrdom; and  would,  I  doubt  not,  supported  by  fanati- 
cism, the  result  of  an  overheated  fancy,  have  gone  to 
the  stake  with  a  smile  of  triumph.  This  fever  fit 
still  raging,  for  there  had  not  been  time  for  it  to 
cool,  in  one  of  the  brief  moments  when  his  thoughts, 
wearied  by  their  continued  flight  to  unknown  regions, 
were  permitted  to  rest  upon  the  earth,  he  chanced 
to  meet  the  glance  of  a  pair  of  bright,  dark  eyes, 
and  substituting  beauty  for  religion,  his  enthusiasm 
unchecked,  was  but  turned  into  another  channel. 
I  repeat  it,  you  need  give  yourself  no  further  un- 
easiness on  his  account.  If  love  be  still  the  subject 
of  his  dreams,  he  will  soon  invest  some  other  fair 
lady  with  all  the  precious  attributes  which  he  gave 
you  and  it ;  he  will  even  fancy  some  resemblance  to 
you  in  the  new  object  of  his  adoration.  No  matter 
if  she  be  fair  as  the  winter  snows  of  the  land  in  which 
he  dwells,  and  her  eyes  blue  as  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
he  will  discover  a  likeness,  and  for  your  sake  love 
another.  Or,  returning  to  his  former  theme,  he  will 
preach  more  vehemently,  rave  more  wildly  than  ever, 
till  his  career  is  ended  in  an  early  grave  or  a  mad- 
house. He  will  leave  the  world,  having  lived  to  no 
purpose  while  in  it — not  one  of  his  glorious  projects 
fulfilled.  Of  the  great  amount  of  good  to  have  been 
effected  by  him,  not  a  vestige  will  appear." 

"  Since  you  have  not  only  decided  upon  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's character  without  ever  having  seen  him,  but 
also  upon  his  ends,  you  can,  of  course,  wish  for  no 
further  information  from  me." 

"  You  are  offended,  Julia,  because  I  will  not  be- 
lieve that  your  rejected  lover  will  die  of  disappoint- 
ment. My  dear  girl  I  should  do  very  wrong  to  ad- 
minister to  your  vanity  by  pretending  to  believe  that 
of  which  common  sense  proves  the  fallacy." 

"  My  vanity,  Aunt  Jane  ?" 

"  Yes,  your  vanity,  Julia.  You  blush  at  the  mere 
idea.     Have  you  then  laid  the  flattering  unction  to 
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your  heart,  that  vanity  is  a  stranger  there  ?  I  dare 
say  you  think,  that  no  such  weak  selfishness  mingles 
with  your  estimate  of  Mr.  Stanley.  You  admire  his 
depth  and  strength  of  feeling,  his  constancy.  Your 
vanity  does  not  urge,  that  constancy  is  but  the  just 
reward  of  your  beauty  and  your  worth?  My  dear 
child,  you  deceive  yourself!  If  I  loved  you  less,  I 
might  leave  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  your  self-delusion, 
but  you  are  too  dear  to  me  to  permit  that  I  should  do 
so.  A  knowledge  of  one's  self,  a  just  and  impartial 
appreciation  of  one's  own  motives  of  action,  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  knowledge  to  acquire.  You  are 
shocked  and  offended  by  my  allusion  to  your  vanity, 
but  I  must  again  repeat,  that  your  fears  for  Mr.  Stanley 
are  the  result  of  vanity.  Even  more,  were  it  possible 
that  he  should  die,  and  his  death,  by  the  decision  of  a 
jury,  be  imputed  to  the  disappointment  accruing  from 
your  refusal  of  his  hand,  your  vanity,  in  spite  of  all 
the  better  feelings  of  your  nature,  which  would  arise 
against  it,  would  be  flattered.  You  would  grieve, 
and  sincerely  too,  for  the  misfortune,  you  would 
deeply  regret,  but  at  the  same  time,  your  self-love 
would  be  gratified." 

"  And  you  believe  me  so  utterly  base,  so  entirely 
lost  to  every  good  feeling,  as  to  be  able  to  rejoice  in 
his  death,  under  such  circumstances  ?" 

"  No,  I  believe  no  such  thing.  Far  from  it.  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  source  of  extreme  sorrow 
to  you,  I  believe  that  you  would  do  any  thing  in  your 
power  to  avert  such  a  calamity.  I  believe  that  you 
would  sacrifice  your  vanity  and  self  love  without  a 
struggle.  Still  they  exist  in  your  heart,  as  in  that  of 
every  human  being.  Some  men  say,  and  pretend  to 
think,  that  vanity  is  a  weakness  pertaining  to  our  sex 
alone.  We  again  endeavour  to  cast  the  burden  upon 
the  weak  and  trifling,  exempting  from  the  charge  the 
intellectual  and  wise,  to  which  class  each  one  of  course 
considers  herself  belonging.  True,  I  am  not  aged, 
but  I  have  lived  some  years  in  the  world,  not  altoge- 
ther an  unobservant  spectator  of  my  fellow  beings. 
/  never  have  seen  a  human  being,  whether  male  or 
female,  of  whatever  rank  or  station,  that  was  not  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  vain.  In  some,  it  is  kept 
down,  never  allowed  to  intrude  itself  in  daylight,  by 
the  nobler,  though  not  purer  passion,  pride.  In  some 
by  modesty  or  shame,  and  in  some  by  principle.  Still 
it  is  in  the  heart,  and  will  at  times  peep  out.  I  have 
often  been  amused  (if  it  can  be  called  an  amusement 
to  observe  the  littleness  of  human  nature)  by  tracing 
its  workings.  Take  a  young  girl  just  entering  the 
world,  she  is  pretty,  and  she  knows  it,  but  she  has  been 
taught  that  vanity  is  an  unbecoming  weakness,  and 
she  is  resolved  that  no  one  shall  know  her  opinion, 
all  unconscious  that  her  very  blushes  betray  her  secret. 
Observe  the  man  of  talent  and  wisdom,  he  disclaims 
the  praises  of  his  admirers,  but  there  is  a  smile  upon 
his  lip  and  a  brightening  of  his  eye  which  tells  of 
pleased  vanity.  We  all  love  flattery.  In  one  form 
or  another  it  is  agreeable  to  all.  It  requires  discri- 
mination, perhaps,  to  administer  the  draught,  to  make 
it  palateable  to  all,  but  let  the  ingredients  be  but  pro- 
perly mixed,  and  even  the  wisest  and  greatest  of  the 
earth  will  drink  to  intoxication  of  the  cup." 

"  Are  there  then  none  wise  ?" 

"  Yes,  many.  But  there  are  none  entirely  free 
from  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  nor  ever  can 
be,  till  the  spirit  casting  off  its  garment  of  clay  soars 
to  a  region  where  weakness  cannot  enter." 

"  Is  not  the  view  you  take  of  human  nature  rather 
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humbling?   does  not  your  opinion   of  your  fellow 
beings  deprive  you  of  much  enjoyment?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  by  forming  a  just  estimate  of  my 
fellow  beings  I  have  much  more  real  enjoyment  than 
those,  who  looking  only  at  the  surface,  fancy  man- 
kind a  race  of  demi-gods,  and  seeking  for  perfection, 
are  doomed  to  continued  and  repeated  disappointment. 
/  look  at  man  as  he  is,  a  creature  of  rare  and  noble 
faculties,  with  talents  and  capabilities,  that,  properly 
governed  and  directed,  might  lead  to  the  pinnacle  of 
perfection,  but  restrained  and  trammelled  by  the  cares, 
the  bustle,  and  the  follies  of  life,  his  talents  run  to 
waste,  or  are  at  best  expended  upon  trifling  objects. 
A  being  of  mingled  good  and  evil,  of  wisdom  and 
folly,  forming  resolves  to-day  which  angels  mighj 
approve,  to-morrow  the  slave  of  sin.  Dreaming  of 
heaven,  yet  binding  his  soul  to  earth  by  the  strong 
bonds  of  mammon." 

"  I  cannot  imagine,  how,  with  your  views  of  man- 
kind, you  can  avoid  despising  the  whole  race." 

"  I  despise  nothing  that  is  the  work  of  my  Creator's 
hand." 

"  But  is  not  your  opinion  a  sort  of  reproach  upon 
the  Creator?" 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  The  created  being  has  no  power  over  itself; 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  as  the  Creator  fashioned 
man  so  he  is." 

"  Not  so.  God  gave  to  man  the  glorious  gift  of 
reason,  whereby  to  govern  and  t^irect  his  actions, 
placed  before  him  the  opposing  qualities  of  good  and 
evil,  and  portraying  the  beauty  of  the  former  and  its 
just  reward,  the  hideousness  of  the  latter  and  its  sure 
punishment,  left  to  himself  the  liberty  of  choice." 

"  Still  dear  aunt  it  comes  back  to  the  same  thing. 
You  say,  to  man  was  left  the  liberty  of  choice,  but 
why  was  he  left  to  the  necessity  of  choice  ?  The 
temptation  being  placed  before  him,  if  he  have  not 
sufficient  strength  of  mind,  or  moral  principle,  or  a 
sufficiently  strong  love  of  virtue  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, if  these  qualities  were  denied  him,  is  he  to  blame  ?" 

h  Stop  Julia,  you  go  too  far.  Is  it  for  man,  poor 
insect  of  a  day,  to  arraign  his  Maker,  and  to  question 
of  his  works?" 

"  I  ask  the  question  in  all  humility.  It  is  one, 
which  your  remarks  must  naturally  call  up.  I  repeat 
again  why  is  man  left  to  the  necessity  of  choice  with- 
out some  governing  principle  being  implanted  within 
him  of  sufficient  power  to  make  him  choose  the  good 
and  avoid  the  evil  ?" 

"Such  a  governing  principle  is  implanted  within 
him.     Is  not  conscience  that  principle  ?" 

"  Granted.  Then  why  does  not  man  ever  prefer 
virtue  to  vice  ?" 

"  Because  he  will  not  obey  the  dictates  of  his  faith- 
ful monitor,  because  he  allows  his  conscience  to  sleep 
when  it  should  be  upon  the  watch,  till  by  being  ne- 
glected it  becomes  hardened  and  fails  to  give  the 
timely  warning  when  danger  threatens." 

"  Then  of  course  the  temptation  to  sin  is  greater 
than  the  counteracting  power.  This  brings  us  back 
to  the  point  from  which  we  started.  Man  being 
created  weak  and  powerless,  is  thrown  upon  the  world 
surrounded  by  temptations  to  sin  assailing  him  in 
every  form,  no  principle  of  his  nature  arrayed  against 
them,  or  so  feebly  that  the  overwhelming  current  soon 
breaks  down  the  barrier,  bearing  him  in  its  course  to 
the  dark  sea  of  destruction.  Is  he,  the  miserable 
victim  of  a  depraved  nature  over  which  he  has  no 
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command,  accountable  for  the  follies  and  vices  into 
which  that  nature  plunges  him  ?  Is  the  poor  brittle 
vessel  of  clay,  that  saturated  by  the  summer  shower, 
crumbles  to  its  original  dust,  to  blame  that  it  was 
not  made  of  more  durable  materials?" 

"  Nay  Julia,  you  search  too  far,  I  cannot  answer 
your  questions.  Ask  theologians  who  have  made  the 
subject  the  study  of  their  lives." 

"  And  what  answer  should  I  get  ?  They  would 
bewilder  my  mind  in  a  labyrinth  of  conjecture,  for, 
after  all,  it  is  not  given  unto  them  to  read  the  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  more  than  to  others. 
They  would  perplex  me  with  creeds  and  doctrinal 
points,  and  leave  me  at  last,  like  a  shipwrecked  ma- 
riner, to  buffet  the  waves  of'uncertainty  and  mystery. 
No,  no,  give  me  my  Bible  for  my  guide,  and  the 
Christian's  refuge,  prayer,  and  I  will  not,  I  cannot 
fear." 

"  But  Julia,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  wandered 
far  from  our  first  object,  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature." 

"  I  think  not,  I  maintain  that  your  opinions  of  your 
fellow  beings  is  a  reproach  upon  our  Maker." 

"  I  cannot  see  it.  Do  you  then  think  man  free 
from  weakness  and  sin?" 

"  By  no  means,  but  I  think  they  are  weaknesses 
and  sins  incidental  to  his  present  state  of  being.  I 
believe  that  man  may,  and  in  many  instances  does, 
throw  them  almost  entirely  off  even  in  this  world.  I 
do  not  believe  that  human  nature  is  so  utterly  despi- 
cable as  you  represent  it.  I  cannot,  I  will  not  believe 
that  a  just,  wise,  omnipotent,  and  good  God,  would 
create  a  race  of  beings  so  vile,  so  worthless.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  works  of  the  Almighty  come  from  his 
hands  pure  and  guiltless." 

"  Whence  came  sin,  then?  You  will  not  dispute 
its  existence.  Why  do  you  not  answer  ?  Nay,  you 
are  a  poor  casuist,  to  be  so  soon  at  fault.  Where 
now  are  all  your  arguments;  has  a  simple  question 
power  to  overthrow  them  all  ?" 

"  Dear  aunt,  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  been  talking 
foolishly  if  not  wickedly,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
so  meanly  of  my  fellow  beings.  Believing  all  base, 
I  can  place  confidence  in  none.  To  whom  can  I 
look  for  sympathy  and  friendship,  and  all  the  sweet 
affections  of  the  heart,  that  have  hitherto  made  life 
pleasant  to  me.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  human  nature 
so  debased." 

"  Ay,  there  it  is ;  you  cannot  bear  to  look  at  things 
as  they  are.  You  like  to  indulge  your  imagination 
in  dreams  of  perfection,  though  reason  and  even  your 
experience  must  assure  you  that  it  cannot  exist  in 
this  world." 

«  Not  perfection.  I  expect  not  that,  but  it  is  pain- 
ful to  think  all  bad." 

"  Nay,  I  said  not  that.  I  spoke  only  of  weakness, 
not  of  actual  guilt.  Though  I  do  maintain  that  we 
are  by  nature  sinners,  I  do  not  think  that  all  are  bad. 
God  forbid  !  I  believe  there  are  many  good  and  wise, 
who  looking  upon  this  world  only  as  the  scene  of 
preparation  for  another,  are  gradually  training  their 
souls  to  the  perfection  which  in  after  life  shall  be 
realized  by  them." 

«  Well  Mary,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  A  letter  for  Miss  Allison,  ma'am." 

"  Give  it  me,  Mary.  Ah,  from  Montreal !" 

"  Do  you  recognise  the  writing,  Julia?" 

"  I  think  I  do.  I  will  leave  you  a  few  minutes." 
"  More  secrets,  Julia  ?" 


"  No,  dear  aunt,  no  secrets.  You  shall  know  the 
contents  of  this  letter  as  soon  as  I  have  myself  learn- 
ed them." 

CHAPTER    IX. 

"  Dear  Julia — I  scarcely  know  how  to  address  you, 
though  I  have  much  that  I  would  say  to  you.  I 
have  been  wavering  almost  ever  since  your  departure, 
whether  to  follow  you  or  address  you  by  letter.  I 
have  at  length  decided  upon  the  latter  course,  leaving 
it  to  your  decision  whether  I  also  fulfil  the  former. 

"  Before  entering  upon  the  subject  nearest  my 
heart,  I  must  solicit  your  forgiveness  for  the  unjust 
estimate  I  formed  of  your  character  upon  our  first 
acquaintance.  Not  that  I  ever  thought  you  capable 
of  an  unjust  or  evil  thought — far  from  it.  I  consid- 
ered you  then,  as  I  do  now,  the  very  soul  of  inte- 
grity, possessed  of  an  accomplished  and  well  directed 
mind.  But  I  saw  you  living  in  the  midst  of  fashion 
and  pleasure,  admired  alike  for  beauty  and  talents.  I 
saw  you  the  darling  of  your  own  household,  your 
wishes  laws.  Indulged  at  home  and  courted  abroad, 
I  supposed  you,  as  a  matter  of  course,  self  willed  and 
heartless,  exigeant  of  the  affections  and  attentions  of 
others,  but  bestowing  none  in  return.  Such  I  knew 
to  be  the  natural  effects  of  a  situation  like  yours,  and 
judging  from  general  rules,  I  pronounced  you  defi- 
cient in  all  the  sweet  and  holy  attributes,  which  make 
woman  so  lovely,  and  endear  her  so  much  to  man  in 
every  relation  of  life.  When  questioned  by  our  be- 
loved Alice  concerning  you,  I  represented  you  as  one 
whom  I  doubted  not  was  capable  of  true  and  lasting 
friendship,  but  with  feelings  under  perfect  control, 
restrained  by  les  usages  du  monde,  speaking  and  act- 
ing, not  from  the  impulse  of  your  naturally  warm  and 
generous  heart,  but  by  the  arbitrary  rules  of  society, 
or  rather  fashion. 

"Can  you  forgive  me?  I  know  that  I  do  not  de- 
serve it,  and  yet  I  do  hope  for  it.  Can  you  forgive 
me,  and  not  only  that,  will  you  listen  to  my  entreaties 
and  permit  me  to  reconduct  you  to  a  spot  which  you 
once  said  you  loved  ?  Will  you  come  to  the  house 
of  mourning,  which  your  presence  alone  can  cheer? 
Will  you  come  like  an  angel  of  peace,  and  comfort 
the  desolate  heart  of  your  poor  aunt,  who  has  ever 
loved  you  with  a  mother's  love.  O  !  Julia,  will  you 
be  to  her  a  daughter,  and  fill  the  place  so  lately  made 
vacant?  Will  you  as  the  wife  of  her  son,  supply  to 
her  yearning  heart  the  child  she  has  lost  ? 

"  She  loves  you,  dear  Julia  !  my  mother  loves  you, 
and  she  sighs  for  your  presence.  Say  that  it  shall 
be  according  to  our  wishes,  and  let  me  hasten  to 
bring  you  back,  to  see  you  the  mistress  of  my  home 
by  you  made  happy.  I  will  not  speak  of  my  love, 
but  if  with  your  whole  heart  you  can  decide  to  be- 
come my  wife,  never,  if  untiring  devotion  to  your 
wishes,  a  constant  regard  for  your  happiness  on  my 
part  can  prevent  it,  never  shall  you  regret  the  day 
that  made  you  so. 

"Have  mercy  upon  my  impatience  I  beg  of  you; 
keep  me  not  long  in  suspense.  Every  day,  till  I  hear 
from  you,  will  be  to  me  an  age. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  Alfred  Lee." 

"  Well  Julia,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  when  she  had 
finished  reading  the  letter,  "  this  is  really  a  very 
modest,  pretty  letter,  I  like  it  much.  It  is  just  what 
I  should  have  expected  from  Alfred  Lee.  No  romance 
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no  nonsense,  but  a  plain  and  honest  offer  of  his  hand. 
Just  enough  said  and  not  too  much.  I  respect  the 
writer  of  that  letter,  and  were  I  a  girl,  I  could  love 
him  for  it,  if  I  had  never  seen  him." 

"  Why  Aunt  Jane  who  is  enthusiastic  now  ?  Fall 
in  love  with  a  man  upon  the  strength  of  a  prettily 
worded  letter !  Who  ever  thinks  of  believing  any 
thing  a  man  writes?  There  is  not  much  to  flatter 
a  woman's  vanity  in  that  precious  document,  at  any 
i  rate.  No  danger  of  Alfred  Lee's  dying  for  love  of  any 
woman." 

"  Alfred  Lee  is  a  man  of  sense,  and  in  my  opinion 

has,  by  that  letter,  paid  you  the  greatest  compliment 

that  a  woman  can  receive,  a  compliment  seldom  paid 

i   to  her  by  a  man,  that  of  being  treated  like  a  sensible, 

rational  being." 

"  Very  fine !  but  I  must  confess  I  should  not  have 
liked  Alfred  any  the  less  for  being  a  little  more  lover 
like.     He  pleads  much  more  earnestly  for  his  mo- 
;   ther  than  for  himself.    I  dare  say  they  are  somewhat 
dull  and  would  like  an  amusing  companion.     Not 
very  gratifying  to  be  sought  after  from  such  motives." 
"  Julia,  you  are  a  simpleton." 
"  Like  enough  !    I  never  pretended  to  much  wis- 
dom." 

"  Surely,  my  love,  you  will  not  refuse  Alfred  for  such 
I    an  absurdity." 

"  O  !  it  is  very  well  for  you  to  talk  of  the  absurdity 

I    of  the  thing.     You  who  were  feted  and  toasted  for 

fifteen  years,  and  refused  half  the  men  in  New  York. 

I  assure  you  I  have  as  great  an  inclination  as  ever 

i    you  had,  to  receive  the  adoration  due  to  a  belle.     A 

;    woman's  reign  is  short  enough  at  best,  she  may  as 

i    well  exercise  her  power  as  long  as  it  lasts,  for  once 

:    married  there  is  an  end  of  it.    Alfred  might  have  said 

a  little  about  my  perfections,  which  he  hints  at,  as 

being  discovered  by  him  since  my  return  home,  if  he 

had  called  me  an  angel,  too,  it  would  not  have  been 

amiss.    He  might  have  praised  my  black  eyes,  and  I 

would  never  have  remembered  how  often  I  have  heard 

j    him  declare  during  Alice's  life,  that  '  blue  was  the 

colour  for  woman's  eyes.'  Mr.  Alfred  has  not  learned 

|    how  to  make  love,  he  must  take  a  lesson  or  two 

before  he  writes  to  '  dear  Julia'  again." 

"  My  darling  niece  you  do  not  mean  to  refuse  him; 
tell  me  that  you  are  only  jesting." 

"  You  surely  would  not  have  me  marry  a  man 
merely  to  be  a  daughter  to  his  mother?    I  love  Aunt 
'    Lee  very  dearly,  but  I  cannot  stoop  to  be  a  wife  upon 
)     such  terms." 

"Disappointed  again  in  the  dearest  wish  of  my 
|     heart.     I  have  hoped,  I  have  prayed  to  see  you  Al- 
fred Lee's  wife,  and  now  that  the  hope  might  be  re- 
alized, you  will  for  a  whim,  a  folly  beneath  a  girl  of 
!     your  sense,  not  only  disappoint  me,  but  dash  the  cup 
I     of  happiness  from  your  own  lips." 

"  Dear  aunt,  I  never  knew  that  you  had  thought 
:  of  such  a  thing.  Is  it  then  a  very  great  disappoint- 
I     ment  ?" 

"  The  greatest  I  have  ever  experienced.  You 
know,  Julia,  that  you  are  the  dearest  object  to  me  in 
the  whole  world,  I  have  been  with  and  watched 
over  you,  since  your  infancy.  I  would  make  any 
sacrifice  to  insure  your  happiness.  I  respect  and 
honour  Alfred  Lee,  and  I  know  that  as  his  wife,  you 
would  be  an  enviable  woman.  You  do  not  know 
how  much  I  have  thought  about  it." 

"You  shall  be  gratified.  I  will  go  immediately 
and  write  an  acceptance." 


"  What  say  you,  love,  will  you  really  do  as  you 
say?  But  no,  no  you  must  not.  I  should  not  have 
urged  you  to  it.  No,  Julia,  you  must  not  marry  a 
man  whom  you  do  not  love." 

"  O  love  is  mere  romance,  you  know.  I  dare  say 
we  shall  do  very  well  without  it.  I  will  be  a  pattern 
of  a  daughter-in-law,  and  my  husband  will  be  satis- 
fied. After  all,  I  am  not  sure  but  such  matches  are 
in  the  end  the  happiest." 

"  O  no,  it  must  not  be !" 

"  I  am  resolved. — You  shall  not  be  disappointed." 

"  I  was  wrong,  all  wrong.  I  should  not  have  said 
what  I  did.  I  will  not  be  disappointed  my  own  Julia 
by  any  thing  that  you  consider  best,  and  you  know 
that  I  shall  love  any  one  that  you  love." 

"  Then,  dearest  aunt,  love  Alfred  Lee.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  have  not  read  my  secret?  I  must  be 
a  brave  dissembler !" 

"  Do  you  love  him  Julia  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  And  did  you  know  his  feelings  regarding  you  ?" 

"  I  never  thought  that  he  cared  for  me,  more  than 
as  a  cousin,  he  was  always  devoted  to  Alice,  and 
seemed  scarcely  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  me." 

"  And  can  you  forgive  him  for  bestowing  upon  his 
invalid  sister,  the  attentions  which  in  gallantry  should 
have  been  yours  ?" 

"  I  honour  him  for  it.  I  think  it  was  his  devotion, 
his  gentle  and  quiet  attentions  to  Alice,  that  first 
made  me  love  him.  You  would  respect  and  esteem 
him  still  more  highly,  if  you  had  seen  him  as  I  did, 
watching  over  his  sweet  sister." 

"  And  had  you  really  no  expectation  of  hearing 
from  him  in  the  manner  that  you  have  ?" 

"  None." 

"  Was  it  that  which  made  you  so  low  spirited  and 
melancholy,  since  your  return  ?" 

"  I  must  plead  guilty.  Now  I  must  go  and  write 
my  letter,  it  need  not  be  very  affectionate,  need 
it  ?" 

"  Let  it  be  what  your  heart  dictates  and  it  will  be 
right." 

Julia's  answer  was  written,  but  a  woman's  letter 
to  her  lover  is  a  sacred  thing  upon  which  no  curious 
eyes  but  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  should  ever 
glance.  A  true,  warm  hearted  woman's  letter  to  her 
lover  is  a  gem  to  be  treasured  by  him  who  receives 
it  as  more  precious  than  diamonds.  It  tells  him  what 
her  lips  could  not  utter.  All  the  pure  and  guileless, 
the  confiding  affection  of  her  heart  is  traced  thereon. 
She  writes,  and  as  she  writes  she  blushes  with  plea- 
sure, at  the  thought  of  how  much  joy  her  words  will 
convey  to  the  loved  one.  Her  hand  trembles  as  she 
traces  the  lines  upon  which  his  eyes  will  shortly  look, 
and  she  pours  forth  the  beautiful  thoughts  of  her  heart, 
thinking  only  that  he  will  be  happy  when  he  reads 
them.  Yes,  a  woman's  letter  to  her  lover  is  a  sacred 
thing,  its  contents  only  to  be  guessed  at,  and  there- 
fore, I  will  leave  untold  all  that  Julia  wrote,  suffice 
it  that  Alfred  was  satisfied  with  it  and  shortly  after 
made  his  appearance  to  claim  his  bride. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Dear  Aunt  Jane — Do  come  and  see  us,  you 
have  no  idea  what  an  excellent  housekeeper  I  make. 
I  assure  you  I  am  considered  quite  a  paragon.  My 
good  mother  praises  me  in  no  measured  terms.  Alfred 
says  nothing,  but  his  eyes  sparkle  and  he  looks  so 
happy !  I  am  sure  he  thinks  me  almost,  if  not  quite 
perfect.     Indeed,  dear  aunt,  I  and  all  of  us  are  very 
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enthusiasm:  or, 


very  happy !  life  is  one  gala-day  with  us.  The  only 
thing  wanting  to  my  heart  is  to  have  you  and  my 
father  with  me. 

*  *  *  * 

"  You  were  wiser  than  I,  (nothing  uncommon  say 
you?)  in  your  opinion  of  our  young  pastor.  He  has 
indeed  returned  '  to  his  former  theme,'  and  carried 
back  to  it  ten  times  the  enthusiasm  of  former  days. 
I  do  not  think  that,  he  can  preach  here  much  longer, 
the  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  dissatisfied. 
I  am  sorry  for  him,  he  has  talents  that,  properly  direct- 
ed, might  have  given  him  a  place  amongst  the  most 
eminent  characters  of  the  day.  He  is  very  intelligent 
and  gentlemanly,  and  in  conversation  perfectly  de- 
lightful, except  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  Touch 
but  upon  that,  and  he  is  an  altered  person.  His  face 
becomes  instantly  flushed  with  excitement,  and  he 
almost  raves.  I  look  upon  him,  at  such  times,  with 
astonishment  not  unmixed  with  admiration.  Though 
my  blood  curdles  at  the  denunciations  which  he  ra- 
pidly pours  forth,  I  cannot  but  admire  the  beautiful 
language  in  which  they  are  clothed.  His  sermons 
are  sublime,  though  terrific.  They  chain  the  attention 
but  they  do  not  touch  the  heart.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  people  generally,  are  more  easily  directed  by  love 
than  fear,  there  is  something  so  repulsive  to  a  gener- 
ous, noble  heart,  in  the  idea  of  being  good  upon  com- 
pulsion. I  have  often  heard  it  said,  that  a  woman 
may  easily  be  led  but  never  driven.  If  this  be  true, 
(and  I  incline  to  think  it  is,)  as  regards  woman,  it 
is  also  so  with  man,  for  human  nature  is  much  the 
same  in  both.  I  think  that  a  minister  mistakes  his 
cause,  when  he  seeks  by  threats  and  denunciations  to 
bring  back  the  wanderer  to  the  path  of  virtue.  You 
will  say  that  he  but  uses  the  words  of  Scripture.  I 
know  that,  but  I  do  believe  that  such  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture were  intended  more  as  a  last  resort,  to  be  essay- 
ed when  all  the  hope  of  inspiring  promises,  the  beau- 
tiful passages  that  tell  of  a  Creator's  love,  the  endear- 
ing invitations  with  which  the  Bible  abounds,  have 
been  expended  in  vain.  There  are  doubtless  some 
degraded  beings,  so  hardened  in  vice,  with  hearts  so 
callous  as  to  be  accessible  only  through  the  mean 
passion  fear,  but  there  are  not  many  such ;  and  like  the 
blessed  Saviour,  who  preached  '  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men,'  a  minister's  words  should  be  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  milder,  gentler  virtues,  and  by 
persuasion,  win  to  his  master's  cause  the  souls  over 
whom  he  is  appointed  to  watch. 

"  Mr.  Stanley's  health  is  evidently  suffering  from 
the  high  state  of  mental  excitement  in  which  he  lives. 
He  is  so  feeble  as  to  be  often  obliged  to  pause  in  his 
Sabbath  duties  from  exhaustion.  He  is  very  thin, 
almost  spectral,  and  his  eyes  gleam  wildly,  so  wildly 
as  some  times  to  bring  to  my  mind  your  words  re- 
garding his  finale.  He  visits  us  occasionally,  for 
which  I  am  rather  sorry.  I  know  that  it  must  be 
painful  to  him,  and  it  is  extremely  so  toi  me." 
*  *  *  * 

"  My  Dear  Aunt — You  must  no  longer  delay  your 
visit  to  us.  I  will  not  tell  you  how  lovely  my  little 
Alice  is,  you  must  come  and  see  her  yourself.  I  will 
only  say  that  her  eyes  are  as  black  as  midnight — to 
use  the  nurse's  words  '  elle  a  les  gieun  si  noir  si  noir 
et  le  peau  si  blanche  elle  est  belle  comme  un  ange.'  I 
will  not  give  you  my  opinion  regarding  her  beauty, 
but  this  I  will  say,  that  she  is  an  uncommonly  bright 
little  thing.  She  already  takes  notice  of  the  light, 
and  she  has  once  smiled.     Alfred  says  he  never  saw 


any  thing  so  lovely.  If  you  do  not  come  very  soon 
I  never  will  forgive  you.  Tell  my  father  that  little 
Ala  is  impatient  to  have  a  kiss  from  grandpa.  *  *  * 
I  intended  to  have  written  a  great  deal  concern- 
ing Mr.  Stanley,  but  my  sweet  pet  has  made  an 
egotist  of  me.  Mrs.  Stanley  died  last  week.  It  is 
supposed,  and  by  the  enemies  of  her  son,  openly 
asserted,  that  anxiety  and  disappointment  were  the 
primary  causes  of  her  illness.  Mr.  Stanley  is  plunged 
in  the  depths  of  melancholy  by  the  event.  I  never 
saw  a  person  upon  whom  so  few  years  had  wrought 
so  great  a  change.  His  frame  is  bowed  as  if  by  age., 
He  is  a  perfect  wreck,  painful  to  witness,  as  a  proof 
of  how  the  brightest  talents  bestowed  upon  man  by 
an  Almighty  God,  may  be  perverted,  and  become  a 
curse  to  their  possessor.  Still,  there  is  one  thing  to 
be  said  of  Mr.  Stanley,  if  he  do  wrong  it  is  from 
want  of  judgment,  rather  than  bad  motives.  With  a 
sincere  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow  beings,  he  has 
failed  simply,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  from  incapacity 
to  understand  the  characters  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  is  placed.  With  an  earnest  and  zealous 
wish  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion,  all  his  efforts 
prove  abortive,  partly  from  his  own  enthusiasm,  which 
makes  him  too  unyielding,  and  partly  from  the  cold 
and  indifferent  natures  of  his  people.  I  believe  him 
to  be  at  heart  a  good  man,  and  I  sometimes  think 
that  he  will  yet  triumph  over  the  difficulties  that  now 
surround  him.  He  has  many  friends  amongst  the 
most  enlightened  of  his  parishioners,  persons  who 
love  him,  though  they  blame  him  for  being  over 
zealous.  The  fact  is,  that  for  a  man  like  Mr.  Stanley 
a  worse  place  than  Montreal  could  not  be  found. 
The  people  are  gay,  pleasure  seekers,  social  and 
friendly  in  their  habits,  hospitable  and  kind  in  regard 
to  strangers,  cheerfully  welcoming  them  to  their  city 
and  their  houses.  Travellers  are  usually  favourably 
impressed  with  the  state  of  society  in  Montreal,  re- 
garding all  things,  but  that  most  important  one,  reli- 
gion. Not  that  its  ordinances  are  totally  neglected;  | 
on  the  contrary,  the  churches  are  well  attended,  but  I 
no  sooner  have  the  services  ceased  than  the  streets  s 
swarm  with  the  elegant  carriages  of  the  titled  and  I 
rich,  and  crowds  of  well  dressed  people,  (among  whom  i 
the  military,  with  their  gaudy  trappings  make  no  in- 
conspicuous figure,)  make  the  day,  which  the  Lord 
blessed  and  hallowed  to  be  devoted  to  him,  a  season 
of  merriment  and  idle  pleasure.  Among  such  a  people 
an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  religion  would  be  likely 
to  find  but  little  favour.  Though  the  people  compo- 
sing Mr.  Stanley's  society  are  principally  Americans, 
to  use  the  term  as  it  is  applied  here,  that  is,  people 
from  the  United  States,  and  not  really  pertaining  to 
the  high  fashionables  of  the  city,  they  soon  become 
imbued  with  the  follies,  the  love  of  pleasure  and 
amusement,  and  disregard  of  the  sacred  duties  of  a 
Christian,  excepting  so  far  as  regards  the  external 
forms  which  characterize  the  people  here,  and  forget- 
ting the  lessons  learned  in  their  own  land,  they  grow 
ashamed  of  appearing  more  religious  than  their  neigh- 
bours, and  instead  of  the  heart's  worship,  the  worship 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  which  the  Scriptures  enforce, 
they  go  to  the  house  of  God  as  a  matter  of  course, 
because  others  go,  and  leave  it  to  rail  at  the  minister 
if  he  be  one  who  dares  to  tell  them  truths,  which 
they  do  not  love  to  hear.  Still  I  have  hopes  that 
Mr.  Stanley  will  eventually  succeed.  His  enthusiasm 
I  consider  the  effect  of  a  morbid  temperament,  joined 
to  much  solitude  and  study  of  the  abstruse  portions 
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of  the  Bible.  The  greatest  disadvantage  under  which 
he  labours,  is  his  excitability ;  he  lacks  the  calm  and 
placid  manner  that  wins  by  gentleness,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  perceive  this  fault  increasing  upon  him,  as 
it  gives  his  enemies  advantage  over  him,  who  accuse 
:  him  of  being  angry  when  in  reality  he  is  only  earnest 
in  the  fulfilment  of  what  he  considers  his  duty.  *  *  * 
I  have  just  heard  that  Mr.  Stanley  is  paying  his 
addresses  to  Mary  Arnold,  one  of  the  loveliest  girls  I 
know." 


CHAPTER    X. 

"  And  did  you  seek  her  love?" 

"  I  did,  with  wild  and  passionate  entreaties.  I 
prayed  for  it  as  the  best  gift  of  Heaven.  I  would 
have  died  for  her.  O !  more,  more,  I  would  have 
forsaken  the  people  whose  pastor  I  am.  I  forgot, 
sinful  being  that  I  was,  my  duty  alike  to  my  fellow 
beings  and  my  God.  It  was  a  feverish,  a  wicked 
dream,  from  which  the  awaking  was  agony,  agony 
too  deep,  too  intense  for  words  to  tell;  the  agony  of 
an  accusing  conscience,  haunting  me  wherever  I 
turned.  I  prayed,  the  evening  and  the  midnight  have 
found  me  on  bended  knee,  but  my  prayers  brought 
no  consolation.  For  many  weeks  they  seemed  hurled 
back  by  an  offended  God,  upon  my  writhing  heart.  I 
ascended  the  pulpit,  I  preached  of  the  sin  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  world,  my  words  were  poured  forth  like 
lava  from  some  volcano,  I  preached  of  that  of  which 
the  remembrance  was  festering  my  soul.  My  enemies 
rose  against  me,  I  trembled  beneath  their  revilings, 
for  I  felt  that  I  was  no  longer  worthy  to  speak  of 
Him  the  guiltless  and  the  pure.  Forsaken  by  my 
God,  and  persecuted  by  my  fellow  beings,  my  reason 
at  length  forsook  me.  My  health,  which  had  become 
enfeebled  by  the  weight  of  misery  that  bowed  me  to 
the  earth,  gave  way.  For  many  weeks  I  trembled 
upon  the  brink  of  the  grave,  my  reason  gone,  or 
but  returning  at  fitful  moments,  to  render  more  dark 
the  despair  in  which  my  heart  was  steeped.  Blessed 
be  God  that  I  died  not  then !  blessed  be  his  mercy 
that  endureth  for  ever,  that  I  was  spared  to  repent- 
ance! 

"  One  night,  I  remember  it  well,  I  awoke  from  a 
sleep  of  many  hours  to  perfect  consciousness,  and 
the  first  sound  that  fell  upon  my  ears,  and  which  my 
recovered  reason  enabled  me  to  understand  were 
these,  '  though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as 
white  as  snow;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool.'  I  cannot  tell  you  the  feeling  of 
hope  they  called  up  within  my  heart,  they  seemed  to 
drive  despair  away.  I  lay  still  and  calm,  listening 
to  the  words-  of  peace.  My  friend,  who  was  reading 
aloud,  having  finished  the  chapter  containing  the 
consoling  promise  that  had  given  me  new  life  as 
it  were,  now  turned  to  the  New  Testament  and  se- 
lecting the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John,  read  that  also 
aloud,  every  word  falling  like  balm  upon  my  trem- 
bling heart. 

"  From  that  time  my  health  gradually  returned, 
and  with  it  came  the  blest  feelings  of  my  early  youth, 
faith  and  hope,  and  the  trust  the  confidence,  in  the 
Great  Being  whose  I  am  and  whom  I  serve,  but  all 
softened  and  subdued.  Instead  of  the  wild  fervour 
that  so  often  rendered  useless  my  most  earnest  endea- 
vours to  do  good,  I  have  now  a  calm  and  quiet 


feeling  that  enables  me  to  reason,  where  I  would 
formerly  have  condemned;  to  exhort  where  I  would 
have  denounced,  to  encourage  rather  than  alarm,  to 
win  by  love  rather  than  fear. 

"  Now  I  have  told  you  all;  I  have  bared  my  heart 
before  you.  I  have  told  you  what  no  human  being 
has  ever  before  heard  from  my  lips.  Will  you,  ac- 
cepting and  bestowing  such  affection  as  a  Christian 
may  consistently  offer  to  a  fellow  being,  consent  to 
tread  the  path  of  life  with  me  as  your  companion, 
friend  and  husband?"^ 

"  I  will." 

"  Dear  Aunt  Jane — You  have  offended  me  past 
forgiveness.  What,  allow  my  sweet  pet  to  be  a  year 
old,  without  ever  having  seen  her!  It  is  actually 
unpardonable,  and  for  your  punishment  I  will  tell  you 
nothing  of  her  perfections.  I  will  not  tell  you  how 
well  she  walks,  nor  how  her  joyous,  crowing  laugh, 
as  she  falls  into  my  arms,  makes  my  heart  bound 
with  such  happiness  as  I  never  knew  till  this  precious 
charge  wgs  given  me.  I  will  not  tell  you  how  sweetly 
she  just  begins  to  lisp  the  dear  names  of '  father'  and 
mother;  that  she  is 

'The  embodying  of  a  lovely  thought, 
A  living  picture  exquisitely  wrought.' 

I  will  tell  you  nothing  about  her,  you  do  not  deserve 
that  I  should.  But  I  will  tell  you  about  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, in  whose  fate  you  are  so  deeply  interested.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  you  may  dismiss  from  your  mind 
the  gloomy  idea  of  an  early  death,  or  the  more  hor- 
rible one  of  a  mad  house.  Mr.  Stanley  now  looks 
as  likely  to  live  to  a  good  old  age  as  any  one  that  I 
know  of,  and  is  as  perfectly  free  from  any  symptoms 
of  insanity,  as  either  you  or  I.  His  pretty  little  wife 
i3  just  what  a  pastor's  wife  should  be — a  helpmeet 
indeed.  They  appear  very  happy,  and  I  believe  are 
so.  The  difficulties  in  his  parish  are  decreasing; 
though  there  are  many  who  continue  unfriendly  to- 
wards him,  a  great  majority  are  his  friends.  Several 
of  the  most  influential  of  those  who  left  his  church 
some  time  ago,  have  now  returned  and  proffered  the 
olive  branch,  which  he  gladly  accepted.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  thankful  I  feel  for  this  brightening  of 
his  prospects;  I  think  now  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
his  eventually  winning  back  to  his  cause  all  who  now 
oppose  him.  The  enthusiasm  which  was  so  long  his 
bane,  is  now  not  extinguished,  but  controlled;  he  is 
firm  as  ever  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty.  Still  he 
preaches  the  truths  of  Scripture  unflinchingly,  but  he 
dwells  more  upon  the  love,  the  enduring  kindness, 
the  mercy  and  long  suffering  of  the  Hearer  of  prayer, 
and  less  upon  his  anger,  though  he  does  not  avoid 
the  latter.  He  spares  not  sin,  but  he  speaks  with 
more  pleasure  of  virtue.  In  my  opinion,  it  has  been 
a  blessing  to  him,  his  getting  such  a  good  wife;  truly 
a  good  wife  is  a  good  thing !     So  says 

"  Alfred." 

Ten  years  after  the  events  related  in  the  above 
pages  had  taken  place,  on  a  lovely  summer's  evening, 
when 

'  All  was  so  still,  so  soft  in  earth  and  air, 
You  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  spirit  there  ; 
Secure  that  nought  of  evil  could  delight 
To  walk  in  such  a  scene,  on  such  a  night! 
It  was  a  moment  only  for  the  good;' 

that  Frederick  Stanley  and  his  fair  and  young,  though 
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matronly  looking  wife,  stood  at  the  open  window  of 
his  study.  Her  hand  was  resting  lightly  upon  his 
arm,  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  face,  from  which 
all  trace  of  the  wild  exciting  enthusiasm  of  his  youih 
was  erased,  and  in  its  stead  shone  the  calm  and  holy 
light  of  Christian  faith,  whose  province  is  to  quell, 
not  rouse  the  stormy  passions  of  the  soul — not,  like 
the  taper's  light,  to  flicker  with  every  breath,  now 
shooting  brightly  upward,  now  dimmed  and  faded; 
but  like1  the  steady  light  of  the  stars,  that  trace  their 
course  through  the  deep  vault  of  heaven,  adding  their 
silent  voices  to  the  praise  which  Nature,  with  her  ten 
thousand  tongues,  sends  up  to  the  throne  of  the  in- 
visible. 

"  Of  what  are  you  thinking,  dearest?"  said  the  fond 
wife,  in  a  low  sweet  voice,  raised  scarcely  above  a 
whisper,  as  if  unwilling  to  break  upon  the  reflections 
that  were  evidently  occupying  her  husband's  mind, 
and  yet  wishing  to  hear  the  voice  she  loved. 

"  Of  what  am  I  thinking,  my  Mary  ?  That  it  is 
fifteen  years  this  night,  since  in  this  room  I  prayed 
for  God's  blessing  upon  the  new  duties  with  which 
the  next  day  was  to  invest  me.  It  was  a  night  of 
beauty  like  this,  and  I  sat  late  beside  my  table;  I 
remember  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  arose  within 
me.     My  mother  entered  my  room  when  the  night 


was  far  advanced ;  I  can  see  her  now,  pale,  but  beau- 
tiful she  was!  She  warned  me  of  the  difficulties 
which  would  beset  me,  and  make  my  pathway  one  of 
peril  and  pain;  she  cautioned  me  against  indulging 
in  too  much  self-confidence.  I  scarcely  heeded  her 
words.  I  thought  them  the  offspring  of  a  chilled  and 
disappointed  heart,  and  I  fancied  that  the  bright  pros- 
pects then  opening  upon  me,  could  never  be  darken- 
ed. A  few  years  passed  away,  and  I  learned  by  ex- 
perience, that  she  had  spoken  wisely,  truly: — and  she, 
my  loved  and  honoured  mother,  drooped  beneath  the 
storm,  and  gave  her  spirit  back  to  her  Maker's  hands." 

"  It  is  past  now,  my  husband,  past  like  a  fearful 
dream ;  think  no  more  of  it.  Are  you  not  blessed 
now?"  There  was  a  sweet  and  winning  kindnes3 
in  the  tones  of  the  young  wife's  voice,  and  the  arm 
on  which  her  hand  rested  was  slightly  pressed  as  she 
asked  the  question. 

"  I  am — I  am  every  way  blessed !  Peace  has  re- 
turned to  my  heart,  like  the  dove  to  the  ark.  I  am 
blessed  in  the  fruits  at  length  granted  to  my  prayers 
for  the  benefit  of  my  people.  And  is  not  my  home 
blessed  ?  Yes,  I  am  blessed !  and  to  Him  who  chas- 
teneth  whomsoever  he  loves,  who  by  trial  purifies 
the  heart,  to  my  heavenly  Father  be  the  praise  and 
thanks." 
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Gentle  zephyrs,  soft  and. wooing! 

Whisp'ring  through  my  pensive  grove; 
Lonely  dove,  in  sorrow  cooing, 

Wake  the  dreams  of  buried  love. 

Come,  sad  heart,  and  let  us  ponder 
O'er  the  past — the  peaceful  grave; 

Summon  her  who  slumbers  yonder, 
Near  the  Mississippi's  wave. 

Wake!  sweet  spirit!  from  thy  sleeping, 
Seek  my  bower  of  moaning  pine; 

Heal  this  heart,  long  broke  by  weeping, 
And  be  again,  lost  Margaret,  mine. 

Time  has  passed  in  sorrow,  dearest, 
Since  that  sunny  morn  of  death;* 

Joy  returns  alone  when  nearest, 

Cherished  form!  thou'rt  to  this  breast. 

Why — when  birds  in  vernal  chorus, 
Tune  their  merriest  matin  lay; 

Why — when  flowers  breathe  their  odours 
On  the  dallying  winds  of  May; 

Why — when  spring,  in  freshening  beauty, 
Lends  its  joy  to  field  and  flower, 

Turn  my  steps  from  pleasure— duty, 
To  this  lone — sequestered  bower? 


Is  it  fortune,  with  her  blessings 

Scattered  with  capricious  hand, 
Disappoints  my  fond  caressings, 

Loading  fools  with  golden  sand? 

Has  misanthropy's  despising, 

Steeled  this  heart  'gainst  love  and  joy? 
Has  suspicion,  guilt  disguising, 

Mingled  peace  with  base  alloy? 

No!  'tis  that  cold  death  has  blasted 

Every  tender  joyous  hope  ; 
'Tis  the  heart,  by  "  weeping  wasted," 

Makes  my  stricken  spirit  droop. 

'Tis  bereavement,  deep,  abiding, 

All  my  pleasures  turns  to  wo; 
Despondency  and  tears  dividing 

AH  my  years  "  where'er  I  go." 

Warble  on  sweet  birds!  bring  others  gladness; 

Me  your  lays  can  soothe  no  more  ; 
Every  note  awakes  in  sadness, 

Thoughts  that  whisper — "joy  is  o'er." 

Murmuring  winds!  so  soft  and  wooing, 
Wandering  through  my  lonely  grove; 

Widowed  dove!  thy  sorrows  cooing, 
Wake  the  dreams  of  buried  love. 


*  A  more  serene  and  balmy  morning  never  shone  over  the  green  lawns  and  sunny  hills  of  Iowa,  than  that  which  lighted  the 
young  spirit  of  Margaret  F into  the  "  Spirit  world." 


WOMAN 


As  the  dove  will  clasp  its  wings  to  its  side,  and  cover     so  is  the  nature  of  woman  to  hide  from  the  world  the 
and  conceal  the  arrow  that  is  preying  on  its  vitals,     pangs  of  wounded  affection. 
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BY  MRS.  H.  E.  BEECIIEIt  STOWE. 


Of  all  ways  of  travelling  which  obtain  among  our 

locomotive   nation,  this  said  vehicle,  the  canal  boat, 

i  is  the  most  absolutely  prosaic  and  inglorious.    There 

I  is  something  picturesque,  nay,  almost  sublime,  in  the 

lordly  march  of  your  well-built,  high-bred  steamboat. 

I  Go  take  your  stand  on  some  overhanging  bluff  where 

!  the  blue  Ohio  winds  its  thread  of  silver,  or  the  sturdy 

i!  Mississippi  tears  its  path  through  unbroken  forests, 

i  and  it  will  do  your  heart  good  to  see  the  gallant  boat 

I  walking  the  waters  with  unbroken  and  powerful  tread, 

j  and  like  some  fabled  monster  of  the  wave,  breathing 

[  fire  and  making  the  shores  resound  with  its  deep  re- 

j  spirations.  Then  there  is  something  mysterious,  even 

i  awful,  in  the  power  of  steam.     See  it,  curling  up 

\  against  a  blue  sky  some  rosy  morning,  graceful,  fieet- 

|  ing,  intangible,  and  to  all  appearance  the  softest  and 

i  gentlest  of  all  spiritual  things,  and  then  think  that  it 

;  is  this  fairy  spirit  that  keeps  all  the  world  alive  and 

i  hot  with  motion,  think  how  excellent  a  servant  it  is, 

j  doing  all  sorts  of  gigantic  works,  like  the  Genie  of 

j  old,  and  yet  if  you  let  slip  the  talisman  only  for  a 

]  moment,  what  terrible  advantage  it  will  take  of  you, 

!  and  you  will  confess  that  steam  has  some  claims  both 

to  the  beautiful  and  the  terrible.     For  our  own  part, 

!  when  we  are  down  among  the  machinery  of  a  steam- 

|  boat  in  full  play,  we  conduct  ourself  very  reverently, 

j  for  we  consider  it  as  a  very  serious  neighbourhood, 

I  and  every  time  the  steam  whizzes,  with  such  red  hot 

I  determination  from   the   escape  valve,  we   start  as  if 

i  some  of  the  spirits  were   after  us.     But  in  a  canal 

boat  there  is  no  power,  no  mystery,  no  danger;   one 

can't  blow  up,  one  can't  be  drowned  unless  by  some 

special  effort :   one  sees  clearly  all  there  is  to  the 

case — a  horse,  a  rope,  and  a  muddy  strip  of  water, 

and  that  is  all. 

Did  you  ever  try  it,  reader?  If  not,  take  an 
imaginary  trip  with  us  just  for  experiment.  "There's 
the  boat !"  exclaims  a  passenger  in  the  omnibus  as 
we  are  rolling  down  from  the  Pittsburg  Mansion 
House  to  the  canal — "  Where  ?"  exclaim  a  dozen  of 
voices,  and  forthwith  a  dozen  heads  go  out  of  the 
window.  "  Why  down  there  under  that  bridge,  don't 
you  see  those  lights!"  "What  that  little  thing?" 
exclaims  an  inexperienced  traveller,  "  dear  me  !  we 
can't  half  of  us  get  into  it !"  "  We  !  indeed,"  says 
some  old  hand  in  the  business — "  I  think  you'll  find 
it  will  hold  us  and  a  dozen  more  loads  like  us." — 
"  Impossible !"  say  some.  "  You'll  see,"  say  the 
initiated;  and  as  soon  as  you  get  out,  you  do  see,  and 
hear  too,  what  seems  like  a  general  breaking  loose 
from  the  Tower  of  Babel,  amid  a  perfect  hail  storm 
of  trunks,  boxes,  valises,  carpet  bags,  and  every  de- 
scribable  and  indescribable  form  of  what  a  westerner 
calls  "  plunder." 

"  That's  my  trunk!"  barks  out  a  big  round  man. 
"  That's  my  bandbox!"  screams  a  heart  stricken  old 
lady,  in  terror  for  her  immaculate  Sunday  caps. — 
"  Where's  my  little  red  box?    I  had  two  carpet  bags 

and  a .  My  trunk  had  a  scarlet .   Halloa! 

where  you  going  with  that  portmanteau !    Husband  ! 


husband  do  see  after  the  large  basket,  and  the  little 
hair  trunk — oh !  and  the  baby's  little  chair !" — "  Go 
below,  go  below  for  mercy's  sake,  my  dear,  I'll  see 
to  the  baggage."  At  last,  the  feminine  part  of  crea- 
tion perceiving  that  in  this  particular  instance  they 
gain  nothing  by  public  speaking,  are  content  to  be 
led  quietly  under  hatches,  and  amusing  is  the  look 
of  dismay  which  each  new  comer  gives  to  the  con- 
fined quarters  that  present  themselves.  Those  who 
were  so  ignorant  of  the  power  of  compression  as  to 
suppose  the  boat  scarce  large  enough  to  contain  them 
and  theirs,  find,  with  dismay,  a  respectable  colony  of 
old  ladies,  babies,  mothers,  big  baskets,  and  carpet 
bags  already  established.  "  Mercy  on  us  !"  says  one, 
after  surveying  the  little  room  about  ten  feet  long  and 
six  high,  "  where  are  we  all  to  sleep  to-night."  "  Oh 
me !  what  a  sight  of  children !"  says  a  young  lady  in 
a  despairing  tone.  "  Poh  !"  says  an  initiated  travel- 
ler, "  children  ?  scarce  any  here — let's  see — one — the 
woman  in  the  corner,  two — that  child  with  the  bread 
and  butter,  three,  and  then  there's  that  other  woman 
with  two — really  it's  quite  moderate  for  a  canal  boat, 
however,  we  can't  tell  till  they  have  all  come." 

"  All !  for  mercy's  sake !  You  don't  say  there  are 
any  more  coming !"  exclaim  two  or  three  in  a  breath, 
"  they  can't  come,  there  is  not  room.'1'' 

Notwithstanding  the  impressive  utterance  of  this 
sentence,  the  contrary  is  immediately  demonstrated 
by  the  appearance  of  a  very  corpulent  elderly  lady, 
with  three  well  grown  daughters,  who  come  down 
looking  about  them  most  complacently,  entirely  re- 
gardless of  the  unchristian  looks  of  the  company. — 
What  a  mercy  it  is  that  fat  people  are  always  good 
natured ! 

After  this,  follows  an  indiscriminate  raining  down 
of  all  shapes,  sizes,  sexes,  and  ages,  men,  women,  chil- 
dren, babies,  and  nurses.  The  state  of  feeling  becomes 
perfectly  desperate.  Darkness  gathers  on  all  faces. 
"  We  shall  be  smothered ! — we  shall  be  crowded  to 
death ! — we  can't  stay  here,"  are  heard  faintly  from 
one  and  another,  and  yet,  though  the  boat  grows  no 
wider,  the  walls  no  higher,  they  do  live,  and  do  bear 
it  in  spite  of  repeated  protestations  to  the  contrary. 
Truly,  as  Sam  Slick  says,  "  there's  a  sight  of  wear 
in  human  natur." 

But  meanwhile  the  children  grow  sleepy,  and  divers 
interesting  little  duetts  and  trios  arise  from  one  part 
or  another  of  the  cabin. 

"  Hush,  Johnny,  be  a  good  boy,"  says  a  pale 
nursing  mamma  to  a  great,  bristling,  white  headed 
phenomenon,  who  is  kicking  very  much  at  large  in 
her  lap. 

"  I  wont  be  a  good  boy,  neither,"  responds  John- 
ny, with  interesting  explicitness — "  I  want  to  go  to 
bed,  and  so-o-o-o," — and  Johnny  makes  up  a  mouth 
as  big  as  a  tea  cup,  and  roars  with  good  courage, 
and  his  mamma  asks  him  "  if  he  ever  saw  pa  do  so," 
and  tells  him  that  "  he  is  mamma's  dear,  good  little 
boy,  and  must  not  make  a  noise,"  with  various  ob- 
servations of  the  kind,  which  are  so  strikingly  effica- 
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cious  in  such  cases.  Meanwhile  the  domestic  concert 
in  other  quarters  proceeds  with  vigour.  "  Mamma, 
I'm  tired !"  bawls  a  child.  "  Where's  the  baby's 
night  gown?"  calls  a  nurse.  "Do  take  Peter  up 
in  your  lap  and  keep  him  still."  "  Pray  get  out 
some  biscuits  to  stop  their  mouths."  Meanwhile 
sundry  babies  strike  in  "  con  spirito"  as  the  music 
books  have  it,  and  execute  various  flourishes — the 
disconsolate  mothers  sigh  and  look  as  if  all  was  over 
with  them,  and  the  young  ladies  appear  extremely 
disgusted,  and  wonder  "  what  business  women  have 
to  be  travelling  round  with  babies !" 

To  these  troubles  succeeds  the  turning  out  scene, 
when  the  whole  caravan's  ejected  into  the  gentleman's 
cabin,  that  the  beds  may  be  made.  The  red  curtains 
are  put  down,  and  in  solemn  silence  all,  the  last 
mysterious  preparations  begin.  At  length,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  all  is  ready.  Forthwith  the  whole 
company  rush  back,  and  find  the  walls  embellished 
by  a  series  of  little  shelves,  about  a  foot  wide,  each 
furnished  with  a  mattrass  and  bedding,  and  hooked 
to  the  ceiling  by  a  very  suspiciously  slender  cord. — 
Direful  are  the  ruminations  and  exclamations  of  in- 
experienced travellers,  particularly  young  ones  as  they 
eye  these  very  equivocal  accommodations.  "  What, 
sleep  up  there ! — J  wont  sleep  on  one  of  those  top 
shelves  I  know.  The  cords  will  certainly  break." — 
The  chambermaid  here  takes  up  the  conversation, 
and  solemnly  assures  them  that  such  an  accident  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  at  all,  that  it  is  a  natural  impos- 
sibility, a  thing  that  could  not  happen  without  an 
actual  miracle; — and  since  it  becomes  increasingly 
evident  that  thirty  ladies  cannot  all  sleep  on  the  low- 
est shelf,  there  is  some  effort  made  to  exercise  faith 
in  this  doctrine,  nevertheless  all  look  on  their  neigh- 
bours with  fear  and  trembling,  and  when  the  stout 
lady  talks  of  taking  a  shelf,  she  is  most  urgently 
pressed  to  change  places  with  her  alarmed  neighbour 
below.  Points  of  location  being  after  a  while  adjust- 
ed, comes  the  last  struggle.  Every  body  wants  to 
take  off  their  bonnet,  to  look  for  their  shawl,  to  find 
their  cloak,  to  get  their  carpet  bag,  and  all  set  about 
it  with  such  zeal  that  nothing  can  be  done.  "  Ma'am 
you're  on  my  foot,"  says  one.  "  Will  you  please  to 
move,  ma'am,"  says  somebody,  who  is  gasping  and 
struggling  behind  you.  "  Move,"  you  echo.  "  In- 
deed I  should  be  very  glad  to,  but  I  don't  see  much 
prospect  of  it."  "  Chambermaid,"  calls  a  lady,  who 
is  struggling  among  a  heap  of  carpet  bags  and  chil- 
dren at  one  end  of  the  cabin.  "  Ma'am,"  echoes  the 
poor  chambermaid,  who  is  wedged  fast,  in  a  similar 
situation  at  the  other.  "  Where's  my  cloak,  cham- 
bermaid ?"  "  I'd  find  it,  ma'am,  if  I  could  move." 
"  Chambermaid,  my  basket !" — "  Chambermaid,  my 
parasol !" — "  Chambermaid,  a  glass  of  water !" — 
"  Mamma,  they  push  me  so  !" — "  Hush,  child,  crawl 
under  there  and  lie  still  till  I  can  undress  you."  At 
last,  however,  the  various  distresses  are  over,  the 
babies  sink  to  sleep,  and  even  that  much  enduring 
being  the  chambermaid,  seeks  out  some  corner  for 
repose.  Tired  and  drowsy,  you  are  just  sinking  into 
a  dose,  when  bang !  goes  the  boat  against  the  sides 
of  a  lock,  ropes  scrape,  men  run  and  shout,  and  up 
fly  the  heads  of  all  the  top  shelf-ites,  who  are  gene- 
rally the  more  juvenile  and  airy  part  of  the  company. 

"  What's  that!  what's  that !"  flies  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  forthwith  they  proceed  to  awaken  their 
respective  relations.  "Mother — Aunt  Hannah! — 
do  wake  up — what  is  this  awful  noise?" — "  Oh,  only 


a  lock !" — "  Pray  be  still,"  groan   out    the  sleepy 
members  from  below. 

"  A  lock !"  exclaim  the  vivacious  creatures,  ever 
on  the  alert  for  information,  "and  what  is  a  lock, 
pray  ?" 

"  Don't  you  know  what  a  lock  is,  you  silly  crea. 
tures?     Do  lie  down,  and  go  to  sleep." 

"  But  say,  there  a'n't  any  danger  in  a  lock,  is 
there  ?"  respond  the  querists.  "  Danger !"  exclaims 
a  deaf  old  lady,  poking  up  her  head,  "  what's  the 
matter?  There  ha'n't  nothin  burst,  has  there?" — 
"  No,  no,  no  !"  exclaim  the  provoked  and  despairing 
opposition  party,  who  find  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  going  to  sleep,  till  they  have  made  the  old 
lady  below  and  the  young  ladies  above  understand 
exactly  the  philosophy  of  a  lock.  After  a  while  the 
conversation  again  subsides.  Again  all  is  still — you 
hear  only  the  trampling  of  horses  and  the  rippling  of 
the  rope  in  the  water,  and  sleep  again  is  stealing  over 
you.  You  doze,  you  dream,  and  all  of  a  sudden  you 
are  started  by  a  cry,  "  Chambermaid !  wake  up  the 
lady  that  wants  to  be  set  ashore."  Up  jumps  cham- 
bermaid,  and  up  jumps  the  lady  and  two  children, 
and  forthwith  form  a  committee  of  inquiry  as  to 
ways  and  means.  "  Where's  my  bonnet  ?"  says  the 
lady,  half  awake,  and  fumbling  among  the  various 
articles  of  the  name.  "  I  thought  I  hung  it  up  be- 
hind the  door."  "Can't  you  find  it?"  says  poor 
chambermaid,  yawning  and  rubbing  her  eyes.  "  Oh 
yes,  here  it  is,"  says  the  lady,  and  then  the  cloak,  the 
shawl,  the  gloves,  the  shoes,  receive  each  a  separate 
discussion,  at  last,  all  seems  ready,  and  they  begin  to 
move  off,  when  lo  !  Peter's  cap  is  missing.  "  Now 
where  can  it  be"  soliloquizes  the  lady.  "  I  put  it  right 
here  by  the  table  leg — may  be  it  got  into  some  of  the 
births."  At  this  bright  suggestion  the  chambermaid 
takes  the  candle,  and  goes  round  deliberately  to  every 
berth,  poking  the  light  directly  in  the  face  of  every 
sleeper.  "  Here  it  is,  perhaps,"  she  exclaims,  pulling 
at  something  black  under  one  pillow.  "  No,  indeed, 
those  are  my  shoes,"  says  the  vexed  sleeper.  "  May 
be  it's  here,"  she  resumes,  darting  upon  something 
dark  in  another  birth.  "  No,  that's  my  habit,"  re- 
sponds the  occupant.  The  chambermaid  then  pro- 
ceeds to  turn  over  all  the  children  on  the  floor,  to 
see  if  it  isn't  under  them,  in  the  course  of  which  pro- 
cess they  are  most  agreeably  waked  up  and  enlivened 
and  when  every  body  is  broad  awake,  and  most  un- 
charitably wishing  the  cap  and  Peter  too  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canal,  the  good  lady  exclaims,  "  Well,  if 
this  isn't  lucky — here  I  had  it,  safe  in  my  basket  all 
the  time" — and  she  departs  amid  the — what  shall  I 
say  ? — execrations  ? — of  the  whole  company,  ladies 
though  they  be. 

Well,  after  this  follows  a  hushing  up  and  wiping 
up  among  the  juvenile  population,  and  a  series  of  re- 
marks commences  from  the  various  shelves,  of  a 
very  edifying  and  instructive  tendency.  One  says 
that  the  woman  did  not  seem  to  know  where  any 
thing  was — another  says  that  she  has  waked  them  all 
Up — a  third  adds  that  she  has  waked  up  all  the  chil- 
dren too,  and  the  elderly  ladies  make  moral  reflections 
on  the  importance  of  putting  your  things  where  you 
can  find  them — being  always  ready,  &c,  &c,  which 
observations  being  delivered  in  an  exceedingly  doleful 
and  drowsy  tone,  form  a  sort  of  sub-bass  to  the 
lively  chatterings  of  the  upper  shelf-ites,  who  declare 
that  they  feel  quite  wide  awake,  that  they  don't  think 
they  shall  go  to  sleep  again  to-night,  and  discourse 
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over  every  thing  in  creation,  until  you  heartily  wish 
you  were  enough  related  to  them  to  give  them  a 
scolding. 

At  last,  however,  voice  after  voice  drops  off — you 
fall  into  a  most  refreshing  slumber — it  seems  to  you 
that  you  sleep  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the 
chambermaid  pulls  you  by  the  sleeve,  "  Will  you  please 
to  get  up,  ma'am,  we  want  to  make  the  beds."  You 
start  and  stare. — Sure  enough,  the  night  is  gone. — So 
much  for  sleeping  on  board  canal  boats. 

Let  us  not  enumerate  the  manifold  perplexities  of 
the  morning  toilet,  in  a  place  where  every  lady  real- 
izes most  forcibly  the  condition  of  the  old  woman 
who  lived  under  a  broom — "All  she  wanted  was 
elbow  room."  Let  us  not  tell  how  one  glass  is  made 
to  answer  for  thirty  fair  faces,  one  ewer  and  vase  for 
thirty  lavations ;  and,  tell  it  not  in  Gath !  one  towel 
for  a  company!  Let  us  not  intimate  how  ladies' 
shoes  have,  in  the  night,  clandestinely  slid  into  the 


gentlemen's  cabin,  and  gentlemen's  boots  elbowed,  or 
rather  toed  their  way  among  lady's  gear,  nor  recite 
the  exclamations  after  runaway  property  that  are 
heard.  "  I  can't  find  nothin  of  Johnny's  shoe !" — 
"  Here's  a  shoe  in  the  water  pitcher,  is  this  it  ?" — 
"  My  side  combs  are  gone,"  exclaims  a  nymph  with 
dishevelled  curls !" — "  Massy !  do  look  at  my  bonnet!" 
exclaims  an  old  lady,  elevating  an  article,  crushed 
into  as  many  angles  as  there  are  pieces  in  a  minced 
pye. — "  I  never  did  sleep  so  much  together  in  my 
life,"  echoes  a  poor  little  French  lady,  whom  despair 
has  driven  into  talking  English. 

But  our  shortening  paper  warns  us  not  to  prolong 
our  catalogue  of  distresses  beyond  reasonable  bounds, 
and  therefore  we  will  close  with  advising  all  our 
friends  who  intend  to  try  this  way  of  travelling  for 
pleasure,  to  take  a  good  stock  both  of  patience  and 
clean  towels  with  them,  for  we  think  that  they  will 
find  abundant  need  for  both. 
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COLLOQUY. 

BY       WILLIAM       B.       TAPPAN 


HIGH    PRIEST. 

Thou,  who  seekest  Herod's  seat, 
Of  his  Jewish  province,  king, 
Yet  for  purple,  sceptre,  ring, 
Showest  coarsest  covering, 
Crownless  head,  and  weary  feet — 
Wanderer  !  for  sedition  ripe, 
Poverty's  true  prototype — 
Monarch  !  with  no  lictors,  guards, 
Lauded  not  by  courtly  bards, — 
With  no  symbol,  save  a  scrip, 
With  no  herald,  save  the  lip 
Of  these  stricken  Fishermen! 
Thou,  whom  stirred  Jerusalem 
Sees,  a  prisoner  forlorn  ; 
Homeless,  hapless  one! 
Tkou,  God's  Son? 
Thou  claim  the  diadem? — 
Hither  dragged  in  scorn,   ' 
Flouted  by  the  base, 
Spit  upon  the  face, 
Scourged,  a  very  slave, 
Canst  thou  save  ? 
Pinioned  at  my  palace  gates, 
Where  justice  waits 
The  ready  traitor; — Thou 
Of  open  brow, 
And  all  unblushing  face, 
Who  canst  yon  temple  rase, 
And  in  three  days  each  tower 
Build  again,  with  devilish  power,— 
Art  thou,  a  wretch,  undone, 
Whom  Jew  and  Gentile  shun, 
On  whom  the  thief  hath  trod, 
Indeed,  the  Blessed  Son 
Of God? 


JESUS. 

Yea,  listen,  Priest! 

Who  countest  me  as  least; 

Who  dost  the  Judge  assume, 

Exulting  at  my  doom; 

Who  seest  me  thus  uncrowned, 

With  malefactors  bound, 

Where,  at  thy  palace  gates, 

Stern  justice  waits 

The  ready  traitor  ;  now 

Listen.!  for  thou  shalt  stand, 

When  at  the  high  right  hand 

Of  Power,  I  sit  as  Son, 

My  rebel  kingdom  won, — 

What  time  men  leave  their  shrouds 

Heaven  lost,  Hell  gained — 

Thyself,  a  trembling  one, 

Myself,  the  Judge  on  clouds, 

The  universe  arraigned 

Before  my  righteous  bar, 

While  every  world  that  seemed  a  star 

Shall  crisp  in  flame — 

Thou  shalt  behold  my  Name  ! 

On  him,  of  Bethlehem 

Mark  the  diadem, 

And  in  the  Nazarene 

The  base,  the  mean, 

Shalt  see  revealed 

The  Everlasting  Shield 

And  Hope  of  Israel !  Yea, 

When  thy  hopes  flee  away 

Shalt  know,  indeed,  the  Lamb, 

Slain,  vainly,  for  thy  sin — 

Who  lost,  that  thou  mightst  win, 

Is  He,  Son  of  the  Blessed — 

Who  now  the  High  Priest  answereet: 

I  AM! 
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REWARD       OF       BENEFICENCE. 

That  man  who  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  augments     under  every  institution,  and  in  spite  of  ail  opposition, 
the  great  mass  of  public  or  individual  happiness,  will     be  the  happiest  of  all  men  himself. 
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GOING       INTO      MOURNIN   G 


BY  T.  S.  ARTHUR. 


The  weeping  mother  bent  over  the  beautiful  form  of 
innocent  childhood — beautiful  still,  though  the  ani- 
mating spirit  had  fled — and  kissed  the  pale  cheek  of 
her  dear  departed  one.  When  she  lifted  her  head,  a 
tear  glistened  on  the  cold  brow  of  the  babe.  Then 
the  father  looked  his  last  look,  and,  with  a  powerful 
effort,  controlled  the  emotion  that  well  nigh  mastered 
him.  The  sisters  came  next,  with  audible  sobs,  and 
cheeks  suffused  with  tears.  An  instant  they  gazed 
upon  the  expressionless  face  of  their  dear  little  play- 
fellow, and  then,  the  coffin  lid  was  shut  down,  while 
each  one  present  experienced  a  momentary  feeling 
of  suffocation. 

As  the  funeral  procession  came  out  of  the  door, 
and  the  family  passed  slowly  across  the  pavement  to 
the  carriages,  a  few  gossipping  neighbours — such  as, 
with  no  particular  acquaintance  with  the  principal 
members  of  a  household,  know  all  about  the  internal 
management  of  every  dwelling  in  the  square, — assem- 
bled close  by,  and  thus  discoursed  of  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  burying. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Condy,"  said  one,  "  how  can  she  bear 
the  loss  of  that  sweet  little  fellow !" 

"  Other  people  have  lost  children  as  well  as  she," 
remarked  a  sour  looking  dame.  "  Rich  people,  thank 
heaven  !  have  to  feel  as  well  as  we  poor  folks." 

No  one  seemed  disposed  to  reply  to  this;  and  there 
was  a  momentary  silence. 

"  They've  got  up  mourning  mighty  quick,"  said  a 
third  speaker.  "  Little  Willie  only  died  yesterday 
morning." 

"  It's  'most  all  borrowed,  I  suppose,"  responded  a 
fourth. 

"  Hardly,"  said  the  other. 

"  Yes,  but  I  know  that  it  is  though,"  added  the 
individual  who  had  made  the  allegation  of  borrowing; 
"  because,  you  see,  Lucy,  the  chambermaid,  told  me 
last  night,  that  Mrs.  Condy  had  sent  her  to  borrow 
her  sister's  black  bombazine,  and  that  the  girls  were 
all  hard  enough  put  to  it  to  know  where  to  get 
something  decent  to  attend  the  funeral  in." 

"  No  doubt  they  thought  more  about  mourning 
dresses  than  they  did  about  the  dead  child,"  remarked 
the  cynic  of  the  group. 

"  It's  a  shame,  Mrs.  Grime,  for  you  to  talk  in  that 
way  about  any  one,"  replied  the  woman,  who  had 
first  spoken. 

» It's  the  truth,  Mrs.  Myers,"  replied  Mrs.  Grime. 
"  By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them.  You  needn't 
tell  me  about  people  being  so  dreadful  sorry  at  the 
loss  of  friends  when  they  can  make  such  a  to  do 
about  getting  black  to  wear.  These  bombazine  dresses 
and  long  black  veils  are  truly  enough  called  mourn- 
ing— they  are  an  excellent  counterfeit  and  deceive 
one  half  of  the  world.  Ah  me  !  If  all  the  money 
that  was  spent  in  buying  mourning  was  given  to  the 
poor,  there  would  be  less  misery  in  the  world  by  a 
great  deal." 

And' while  the  little  group,  attracted  by  the  solemn 
pageant,  thus  exercised  the  privilege  of  independent 
thought  and  free  discussion,  carriage  after  carriage 


was  filled  and  moved  off,  and  soon  the  whole  passed 
out  of  sight. 

It  was  near  the  hour  of  twilight  when  the  afflicted 
farmly  returned,  and  after  partaking  of  supper  sparing- 
ly, and  in  silence,  the  different  members  retired  to 
their  chambers,  and  at  an  early  hour  sought  relief  to 
their  troubled  thoughts  in  sleep. 

On  the  next  morning,  during  the  breakfast  hour, 
Mrs.  Condy  broke  the  oppressive  silence  by  asking 
of  her  husband  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

"  What  for,  Sarah  ?"  said  Mr.  Condy,  looking  into 
her  face  with  an  expression  of  grave  inquiry. 

"  It's  the  middle  of  the  week  now,  you  know,  and 
therefore  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  getting  mourning. 
At  any  rate,  it  will  be  as  much  as  the  barg'ain  to  get 
dresses  made  by  Sunday.  Jane  and  Mary  will  have 
to  go  out  this  morning  and  buy  the  goods." 

Mr.  Condy  did  not  immediately  reply,  but  seemed 
lost  in  deep  and  somewhat  painful  thought.  At 
length,  he  said,  looking  his  wife  steadily  in  the  face, 
but  with  a  kind  expression  on  his  countenance, 

"  Sarah,  black  dresses,  and  an  outside  imposing 
show  of  mourning,  cannot  make  us  any  the  more 
sorry  for  the  loss  of  our  dear  little  one,"  and  his 
voice  gave  way  and  slightly  trembled  at  the  last,  and 
the  moisture  dimmed  his  eyes. 

"  Yes,  but  Mr.  Condy,  it  would  seem  wicked  and 
unfeeling,  not  to  put  on  mourning"  said  his  wife,  in 
an  earnest  voice,  for  the  idea  of  nonconformity  to 
the  custom  of  society,  so  suddenly  presented  to  her 
mind,  obscured  for  the  moment  the  heart-searching 
sorrow  awakened  by  the  loss  of  her  youngest  born, 
and  dearest.  "  How  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing?" 

"  Why  father,  it  would  never  do  in  the  world," 
added  the  eldest  daughter,  Jane.  "  I  should  feel 
condemned  as  long  as  I  lived,  if  I  were  to  neglect 
so  binding  a  duty." 

"  And  what  would  people  say  ?"  asked  Mary ; 
whose  simple  mind  perceived  at  once  the  strongest 
motive  that  operated  in  favour  of  the  mourning  gar- 
ments. 

"  I  don't  see,  Mary,"  replied  Mr.  Condy,  "  that 
other  people  have  any  thing  at  all  to  do  in  this  matter. 
We  know  our  grief  to  be  real,  and  need  no  artificial 
incitement  to  keep  it  alive.  Black  garments  cannot 
add  to  our  sorrow." 

But  Mrs.  Condy  shook  her  head,  and  the  daughters 
shook  their  heads,  and  the  end  of  the  matter  was, 
Mr.  Condy's  purse  strings  were  loosened,  and  the 
required  amount  of  money  handed  over. 

After  thinking  a  good  deal  about  the  matter,  Mary 
suggested  about  an  hour  after  breakfast,  that  it  would 
not  look  well  for  her  and  Jane  to  be  seen  shopping, 
and  Willie  only  buried  the  day  before ;  and  it  was 
agreed  to  send  for  Ellen  Maynard,  who  always  sewed 
in  the  family,  when  there  was  much  to  do,  and  get 
her  to  make  the  purchases.  This  determined,  Lucy 
was  despatched  for  Ellen. 

The  reader  will  transfer  his  thoughts  to  a  small 
but  neat  and  comfortable  room  in  another  part  of  the 
town.     The  inmates  are   two.     One,  with   a  pale, 
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thin  face,  and  large  bright  eyes,  reclines  upon  a  bed. 
The  other  is  seated  by  a  window,  sewing,  nor  does 
her  tall,  attenuated  figure,  and  pale"  cheeks,  indicate 
a  very  high  degree  of  health. 

"  I  think  I  will  try  to  sit  up  a  little,  Ellen,"  said 
the  former,  raising  herself  up  with  an  effort. 

"I  wouldn't,  if  I  was  you,  Margaret,"  replied  the 
other,  dropping  her  work,  and  coming  to  the  bed 
side.  "  You  had  better  keep  still,  or  that  distressing 
cough  may  come  back  again." 

"  Indeed  sister,"  sa:d  the  invalid,  "  I  feel  so  rest- 
less that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lie  here.  Let  me 
sit  up  a  little  while,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  feel  better." 

Ellen  did  not  oppose  her  farther,  but  assisted  her 
to  a  large  rocking  chair,  and  after  placing  a  pillow 
at  her  back,  resumed  her  work. 

"  I  can't  help  thinking  of  Mrs.  Condy's  little  Wil- 
lie," said  Ellen,  after  a  pause.  "  Dear  little  fellow ! 
How  much  they  must  all  feel  his  loss." 

"  He  is  better  off,  though,"  remarked  the  sister — 
but  even  that  idea  could  not  keep  her  eyes  from  glis- 
tening. The  thought  of  death,  always  referred  itself 
to  her  own  near  approach  to  the  thick  shadows  and 
the  dark  valley. 

"Yes,  he- is  with  the  angels,"  was  the  brief  re- 
sponse of  Ellen. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs. 
Condy's  chambermaid  entered. 

"  Good  morning  Lucy,  how  do  you  do  ?"  said  Ellen 
rising.    "  How  is  Mrs.  Condy  and  all  of  the  family?" 

"  They  are  very  well,  Miss  Ellen,"  replied  Lucy. 
"  Mrs.  Condy  wants  you  to  come  there  this  morning 
and  go  and  buy  the  mourning  for  the  family.  And 
then  they  want  you  to  come  and  sew  all  this  week, 
and  part  of  next  too." 

Ellen  glanced  at  her  sister,  involuntarily,  and  then 
said : 

"  I  am  afraid,  Lucy,  that  I  can't  go.  Margaret  is 
very  poorly,  and  I  don't  see  how  I  can  possibly 
leave  her." 

"  O  yes,  you  can  go,  Ellen,"  said  Margaret.  "  You 
can  fix  me  what  I  want,  and  come  home  every  night. 
I'll  do  well  enough." 

Ellen  paused  a  few  moments,  and  then  turning  to 
Lucy,  said, 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Condy,  that  I  will  come  round  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour." 

Lucy  went  away,  and  Ellen,  after  sitting  irresolute 
for  some  minutes,  said, 

"  I  don't  think,  sister,  that  I  can  do  any  thing 
more  for  Mrs.  Condy  than  her  shopping.  I  wouldn't 
like  to  leave  you  alone.  You  know  how  bad  your 
cough  is  sometimes." 

"  I'll  do  well  enough  through  the  day,  Ellen,"  re- 
plied Margaret,  though  her  feeble  voice  and  languid 
manner  told  too  plainly  that  she  could  not  do  very 
well  at  any  time.  "  You  know  that  our  rent  will  be 
due  in  two  weeks,  and  that  you  hav'n't  yet  got 
enough  to  pay  it." 

"  That  is  very  true,"  said  Ellen  somewhat  sadly. 
"  Any  how,  I'll  go  to  Mrs.  Condy's,  and  will  think 
about  the  matter." 

After  dressing  herself,  Ellen  insisted  that  her  sister 
should  lie  down.  She  then  placed  a  small  table  close 
to  the  bed,  upon  which  was  set  a  few  articles  of  food, 
and  a  vial  of  cough  medicine.  After  charging  Mar- 
garet to  keep  very  quiet,  and  to  try  to  sleep,  she 
turned  upon  her  a  look  of  deep  and  yearning  affection, 
and  then  hurried  away. 


The  sight  of  Ellen,  and  the  necessary  allusion  to 
the  recent  afflicting  loss,  caused  the  tears  of  the  mo- 
ther  and  sisters  to  flow  afresh.  But  these  were  soon 
dried  up,  and  so  much  were  the  minds  of  each  inte- 
rested in  the  idea  of  the  mourning  dresses,  and  in  the 
necessary  directions'  to  be  given,  that  few  traces  of 
the  real  affliction  which  had  wrung  their  hearts  re- 
mained, for  the  time,  perceptible.  The  orders  re- 
ceived by  Ellen  were  promptly  filled  at  the  store 
where  the  family  usually  purchased  their  dry  goods, 
and  the  various  articles  sent  home.  The  bundles 
arrived  about  the  same  time  that  Ellen  returned.  And 
now  a  careful  examination  of  the  shades  of  colour, 
and  quality  of  the  goods  took  place.  These  proving 
satisfactory,  Jane  said  : 

"  And  now  Ellen,  mother's  dress,  and  Mary's  and 
mine  must  be  done  this  week.  We'll  all  help  you. 
Mary  and  I  can  make  the  skirts  and  bind  cord  for 
you,  and  do  a  good  deal  on  the-  dresses.  You  can 
get  them  done,  easy  enough?" 

"  Well,  indeed,  Miss  Jane,"  replied  Ellen,  and  her 
voice  was  not  steady,  "  I  hardly  know  what  to  say. 
Sister  is  worse  than  she  has  ever  been;  and  I  don't 
see  how  I  can  leave  her  alone.  She  coughs  terribly  ; 
and  is  so  weak  that  she  can  only  sit  up  a  little  while. 
She  has  failed  very  fast  within  a  week." 

"  But  you  know  this  is  a  case  particularly  press- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Condy.  "  There  seems  to  be  no  help 
for  it.  There  is  no  one  we  can  get  but  you,  now; 
and  you  know,  we  give  you  all  our  sewing,  and  de- 
pend on  you.  Lucy  says  that  Margaret  is  willing 
to  have  you  come,  and  says  that  she  can  get  on  very 
well." 

Ellen  paused  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  said,  with 
an  expression  of  sadness  in  her  voice, 

"  I  will  make  the  dresses  for  you,  Mrs.  Condy,  but 
you  must  all  help  me  as  much  as  you  can,  so  that  I 
can  get  home  every  evening.  It  wont  do  to  let  Mar- 
garet be  alone  all  night,  for  her  cough  is  so  much 
worse  in  the  evenings,  and  before  day  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

Neither  Mrs.  Condy  nor  her  daughters  replied  to 
this.  Mentally  they  deemed  it  impossible  for  Ellen 
to  go  home  at  night.  But  they  did  not  wish  to  say 
so.  It  was  Wednesday,  and  all  the  afternoon  was 
consumed  in  cutting,  fitting,  and  basting  the  dresses. 
Night  came,  and  Ellen,  after  tea,  prepared  to  go 
home.  Some  slight  objection  was  made ;  but  she  was 
resolute.  It  was  some  time  after  dark  when  she  came 
in  sight  of  her  chamber  window.  It  showed  that 
there  was  no  light  within.  Instantly  she  sprung  for- 
ward, soon  bounded  up  the  stairs  and  into  the  room. 

"  Margaret ! — How  are  you,  Margaret  ?"  she  said, 
pressing  up  to  the  bedside,  and  putting  her  hand  upon 
the  forehead  of  her  sister.  It  was  cold  and  clammy. 
A  violent  fit  of  coughing  prevented  a  reply.  A  light 
was  obtained  in  a  few  minutes,  and  showed  the  coun- 
tenance of  Margaret  slightly  distorted  from  difficult 
breathing ;  and  her  forehead,  perceptibly  corrugated. 

"You  are  worse,  sister,  exclaimed  Ellen,  kissing 
her  damp  forehead. 

"  No,  not  much  worse.  My  cough  is  only  a  little 
troublesome,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

"  You  have  had  no  supper  yet,  of  course,"  said 
Ellen.     "  A  cup  of  hot  tea  will  do  you  good." 

This  was  soon  prepared,  and  Margaret  eat  with  a 
keen  appetite.  After  tea  she  was  much  better.  The 
cold  perspiration  ceased,  and  her  skin  became  dry 
and  warm.     A  brief  conversation  passed  between  the 
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sisters,  when  Margaret  fell  off  into  a  pleasant  slumber. 
On  the  next  morning,  with  much  reluctance  and  many 
misgivings  as  to  whether  it  were  right  to  leave  her 
sister  alone,  Ellen  went  to  Mrs.  Condy's.  Before 
going,  however,  she;  asked  the  kind  neighbour  who 
lived  below,  to  look  in  occasionally,  and  to  see  that 
Margaret  had  a  good  cup  of  tea  for  dinner.  This 
was  promised,  and  she  felt  lighter  at  heart. 

Ellen  worked  hard  through  that  day,  but  when 
night  came,  with  all  the  help  she  had  received,  the 
first  dress  was  not  finished.  Unless  one  dress  were 
finished  each  day,  the  three  could  not  be  done  by 
Sunday ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  on  the  first  day, 
how  could  she  go  home  that  night  ?  for  if  she  worked 
a  few  hours  longer,  the  garment  would  be  ready  for 
the  wearer. 

"  I  must  run  home  a  little  while,"  she  said  mentally  ; 
"  and  then  come  back  again.  But  how  can  I  leave 
Margaret  all  night  ?  She  may  die !"  The  thought 
caused  her  to  shudder.  At  length  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Condy, 

"  I  can't  leave  sister  all  night,  madam.  But  I  can 
take  your  dress  home  with  me,  and  by  sitting  up  late, 
I  can  easily  finish  it.  You  will  have  no  objection 
to  my  doing  this,  I  hope." 

Mrs.  Condy  paused  a  moment,  for  she  did  feel  an 
objection  to  this  being  done;  but  humanity  prevailed, 
and  she  consented.  This  relieved  Ellen's  mind  very 
greatly,  and  she  bundled  up  the  dress,  and  hurried 
away  with  it.  Margaret  was  evidently  more  feeble 
than  she  was  in  the  morning ;  and  her  cough  was 
very  troublesome.  It  was  near  twelve  o'clock  when 
the  last  stitch  was  taken  in  Mrs.  Condy's  dress.  And 
then  Ellen  retired  to  her  bed.  But  it  was  a  long 
time  before  she  could  sleep.  The  nervous  excitement 
induced  by  protracted  labour  and  great  anxiety  of 
mind,  drove  slumber  from  her  eyelids  for  many  hours. 
Towards  morning,  she  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep,  and 
awoke  at  daylight  unrefreshed. 

This  day  was  Friday,  and  Jane's  dress  came  next 
in  turn.  Ellen  applied  herself  with  even  greater  assi- 
duity than  she  had  used  on  the  preceding  day,  but  as 
Jane's  dress  required  more  trimming,  and  less  assist- 
ance was  given  her  on  it,  the  progress  she  made  to- 
wards its  completion  was  in  no  way  promising.  After 
dinner  her  head  began  to  ache,  and  continued  its 
throbbing,  almost  blinding,  pain,  until  the  evening 
twilight  began  to  fall,  and  the  darkness  compelled 
her  to  suspend  her  work. 

"  Why  Ellen,  Jane's  dress  isn't  nigh  done,"  said 
Mary  in  tones  of  surprise,  on  coming  into  the  room, 
at  the  moment  Ellen  laid  the  garment  aside. 

"No,  but  I'll  finish  it  to-night,"  replied  Ellen. 

"Why,  it'll  take  you  pretty  much  all  night  to 
finish  this,"  she  said,  lifting  and  examining  her  sister's 
dress.  "  Why,  how  in  the  world  did  you  get  so  behind 
hand,  Ellen  ?" 

"  This  is  a  harder  dress  to  make  than  your  mo- 
ther's," replied  Ellen  ;  "  and  besides  having  less  help 
on  it,  my  head  has  ached  very  badly  all  the  after- 
noon." 

Without  seeming  to  notice  the  last  reason  given, 
Mary  said, 

"  Well,  if  you  can  possibly  get  it  done  to-night, 
Ellen,  you  must  do  so.  It  would  never  answer  in 
the  world,  not  to  have  all  the  dresses  done  by  to- 
morrow night." 

"  I  will  have  it  done,"  was  the  brief  reply,  made 
in  a  low  tone. 


Jane's  dress  was  taken  home  that  night,  unfinished 
by  full  six  or  seven  hours'  work.  As  Ellen  had  feared, 
she  found  Margaret  suffering  much  from  her  cough. 
After  making  the  tea,  and  preparing  some  food  for 
her  sister,  whose  appetite  still  remained  good,  she 
drank  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  sat  down  to  work  upon 
the  mourning  garment.  Towards  midnight,  Marga- 
ret, who  had  fallen  asleep  early  in  the  evening  began 
to  grow  restless,  and  to  mourn  as  if  in  pain.  Every 
now  and  then,  Ellen  would  pause  in  her  work  and 
look  towards  the  bed,  with  an  anxious  countenance ; 
and  once  or  twice  she  got  up,  and  stood  over  her 
sister,  but  she  did  not  awake.  It  was  three  o'clock 
when  the  last  stitch  was  taken,  and  then  Margaret's 
cough  had  awakened  her,  and  she  seemed  to  suffer 
so  much  from  that  and  from  difficult  breathing,  that 
Ellen,  even  after  lying  down,  did  not  get  to  sleep  for 
an  hour.    It  was  long  after  sunrise  when  she  awoke. 

"  Must  you  go  to-day,  too  ?"  inquired  Margaret, 
looking  into  her  sister's  face  anxiously,  on  seeing 
her,  after  the  hastily  prepared  breakfast  had  been 
eaten,  take  up  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 

"  Yes,  Margaret,  I  must  go  to-day.  There  is  one 
more  dress  to  be  made,  and  that  must  be  done.  But, 
after  to-day,  I  wont  go  out  any  where  again  until 
you  are  better." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  be  better  again,  Ellen," 
said  the  sick  girl.  «  I  am  getting  so  weak ;  and  I 
feel  just  as  if  I  shouldn't  stay  here  but  a  little  while. 
You  don't  know  how  strange  I  feel  sometimes.  O, 
I  wish  you  didn't  have  to  go  out  to-day."  And  she 
looked  so  earnestly  into  the  face  of  her  sister,  that 
the  tears  sprung  into  Ellen's  eyes. 

"  If  I  can  persuade  them  to  put  this  last  dress  off 
until  next  week,  and  then  get  some  one  else  to  make 
it,  I  will,"  she  said;  "but  if  I  can't,  Margaret,  try 
and  keep  your  spirits  up.  I'll  ask  Mrs.  Ryland,  down 
stairs,  to  come  up  and  sit  with  you  a  little  while  at  a 
time  through  the  day ;  and  so  if  I  can't  get  off,  you 
won't  be  altogether  without  company." 

"  I  wish  you  would,  sister,  for  I  feel  so  lonesome 
sometimes,"  said  Margaret,  mournfully. 

Mrs.  Ryland  consented,  for  she  was  a  kind  hearted 
woman,  and  esteemed  the  sisters,  and  Ellen  hurried 
away  to  Mrs.  Condy's. 

"  You  are  very  late  this  morning,  a'n't  you  ?"  said 
Mary  Condy,  as  Ellen  entered  with  Jane's  finished 
dress. 

"  I  am  a  little  late  Miss  Mary,  but  I  sat  up  until 
three  o'clock  this  morning,  and  overslept  myself  in 
consequence." 

"  Well,  you'll  finish  my  dress  to-day,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Really,  Miss  Mary,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say 
about  it.  Sister  is  so  very  poorly,  that  I  am  almost 
afraid  to  leave  her  alone.  Can't  you  in  any  way  put 
off  this  dress  until  next  week  ?  I  have  been  up  nearly 
all  night  for  two  nights,  and  feel  very  unwell  this 
morning."  And  certainly,  her  pale  cheeks,  sunken 
eyes,  and  haggard  countenance,  fully  confirmed  her 
statement. 

"  It  will  be  impossible  Ellen,"  was  Mary's  prompt 
and  positive  response.  "  I  must  go  to  church,  to- 
morrow, and  cannot,  of  course,  go  out,  without  this 
black  dress  is  done." 

With  a  sigh,  Ellen  sat  down  and  resumed  her 
needle.     After  a  little  while,  she  said, 

"Miss  Mary;  I  cannot  finish  your  dress  unless 
you  and  your  sister  help  me  a  good  deal." 
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"  O,  we'll  do  that,  of  course,"  replied  Mary,  get- 
ting up  and  leaving  the  room. 

It  was  near  eleven  o'clock  before  Mary  thought 
of  helping  Ellen  any,  and  then  two  or  three  young 
ladies  came  in  to  pay  a  visit  of  condolence  and  pre- 
vented her.  Tears  were  shed  at  first ;  and  then  gra- 
dually a  more  cheerful  tone  of  feeling  succeeded,  and 
so  much  interested  were  the  young  ladies  in  each 
other's  company,  that  the  moments  passed  rapidly 
away,  and  advanced  the  time  near  on  to  the  dinner 
hour.  It  was  full  three  o'clock  before  Mary  and 
Jane  sat  themselves  down  to  assist  Ellen.  The 
afternoon  seemed  almost  to  fly  away,  and  when  it 
was  night  fall,  the  dress  was  not  half  finished. 

"Will  it  be  possible  to  get  it  done  to-night?"  ask- 
ed Mrs.  Condy. 

"  It  will  be  hard  work,  madam,"  said  Ellen,  whose 
heart  was  with  her  sister. 

"  O  it  can  be  finished,"  said  Mary,  "  if  we  all  work 
hard,  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  fact  is  it  must  be 
done.     I  wouldn't  miss  having  it  for  the  world." 

With  a  sigh,  Ellen  turned  again  to  her  work ; 
though  feeble  nature  was  well  nigh  sinking  under 
the  task  forced  upon  her.  It  was  past  eleven  o'clock 
when  the  last  stitch  was  taken,  and  Ellen  prepared 
to  go  home  to  her  sister. 

"  But  you  are  not  going  home  to-night,"  said  Mr. 
Condy,  who  was  now  present. 

"  O  yes,  sir.  I  havn't  seen  sister  since  morning, 
and  she's  very  ill." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  your  sister  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Condy  in  a  kind  tone. 

"  I'm  afraid  she's  got  the  consumption."  It  was 
the  first  time  Ellen  had  attempted  to  utter  the  word, 
and  the  sound  of  it,  even  though  the  whole  of  it  re- 
mained unspoken,  broke  down  her  feelings,  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

Instinctively  Mr.  Condy  reached  for  his  hat  and 
cane,  and  as  he  saw  Ellen  recover,  by  a  strong  effort, 
her  self  possession,  he  said, 

"  It  is  too  late  for  you  to  go  home  alone,  Ellen, 
and  as  we  cannot  ask  you,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  stay  all  night,  I  will  go  with  you." 

Ellen  looked  her  gratitude,  for  she  was  really 
afraid  to  go  into  the  street  alone  at  that  late  hour. 
As  they  walked  along,  Mr.  Condy,  by  many  questions 
ascertained  that  Ellen  had  been  almost  compelled  to 
work  day  and  night  to  make  up  mourning  garments 
for  his  family,  and  to  absent  herself  from  her  sick 
sister,  while  she  needed  her  most  careful  attention. 
Arrived  at  her  humble  dwelling,  his  benevolent  feel- 
ings prompted  him  to  ascertain  truly  the  condition 
of  Margaret,  for  his  heart  misgave  him  that  her  end 
was  very  nigh. 

On  entering  the  chamber,  they  found  Mrs.  Ryland, 
the  neighbour  who  lived  below,  supporting  Margaret 
in  the  bed,  who  was  gasping  for  breath  as  if  every 
moment  in  fear  of  suffocation.  Ellen  sprung  forward 
with  a  sudden  exclamation,  and  taking  Mrs.  Ryland's 
place,  let  the  head  of  her  sister  fall  gently  upon  her 
bosom.  Mr.  Condy  looked  on  for  a  moment,  and 
then  hastily  retired.  As  soon  as  he  reached  home, 
he  despatched  a  servant  for  the  family  physician,  with 
a  special  request  to  have  him  visit  Ellen's  sister  im- 
mediately. He  then  went  into  his  wife's  chamber, 
where  the  daughters  with  their  mother,  were  engaged 
in  looking  over  their  new  mourning  apparel. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have  uninten- 
tionally been  guilty  of  a  great  wrong." 
15* 


"  How  so  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Condy,  looking  up  with 
sudden  surprise. 

"  In  keeping  Ellen  here  so  late  from  her  sister, 
who  is,  I  fear,  at  this  moment  dying." 

"  Is  it  possible !"  exclaimed  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ters with  looks  of  alarm. 

"  It  is,  I  fear,  too  true.  But,  now  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  try  and  make  some  return.  I  want  you 
Mary,  and  your  mother,  to  put  on  your  bonnets  and 
shawls  and  go  with  me.  Something  may  yet  be 
done  for  poor  Margaret.  I  have  already  sent  for  the 
doctor." 

On  the  instant  Mrs.  Condy  and  Mary  prepared 
themselves,  and  the  former  put  into  a  small  basket 
some  sugar  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  handed  it  to 
her  husband,  who  accompanied  them,  at  that  late 
hour,  to  the  dwelling  of  the  two  sisters.  On  entering 
the  chamber,  they  found  no  one  present  but  Ellen 
and  Margaret.  The  latter  stiil  reclined  with  her 
head  on  her  sister's  bosom,  and  seemed  to  have  fallen 
into  a  gentle  slumber,  so  quiet  did  she  lay.  Ellen 
looked  up  on  the  entrance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Condy, 
with  Mary ;  and  they  saw  that  her  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears,  and  that  two  large  drops  stood  upon  her 
cheeks.  She  made  a  motion  for  them  to  be  seated, 
but  did  not  rise  from  her  place  on  the  bed,  nor  stir 
by  the  least  movement  of  her  body  the  still  sleeper 
who  leaned  upon  her  breast.  For  nearly  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, the  most  profound  silence  reigned  throughout 
the  chamber.  The  visiters  understood  the  whole 
scene,  and  almost  held  in  their  breaths,  lest  even  the 
respiration,  that  to  them  seemed  audible,  should  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  the  invalid.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  physician  entered,  and  broke  the  oppressive 
stillness.  But  neither  his  voice  nor  his  step,  nor  the 
answers  and  explanations  which  necessarily  took 
place,  restored  Margaret  to  apparent  consciousness. 
After  feeling  her  pulse  for  some  time,  he  said : 

"  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  disturb  her  while  she 
sleeps ;  but  if  she  becomes  restless,  a  little  wine  may 
be  given.  In  the  morning  I  will  see  her  early,"  and 
he  made  a  movement  to  go. 

"  Doctor,"  said  Ellen,  looking  him  eagerly  in  the 
face,  "  tell  me  truly — Is  she  not  dying?" 

For  a  moment  the  physician  looked  upon  the  ear- 
nest, tearful  girl,  and  read  in  her  countenance  that 
hope  and  fear  held  there  a  painful  struggle. 

"  While  there  is  life,  there  is  hope,"  he  replied 
briefly. 

"  Tell  me  the  truth,  doctor,  I  can  bear  it,"  she 
urged  appealingly.  "  If  my  sister  is  going  to  die,  I 
wish  to  know  it." 

"  I  have  seen  many  recover,  who  appeared  nearer 
to  death  than  she  is,"  he  replied,  evasively.  "  As  I 
have  just  said,  where  there  is  life,  there  is  hope." 

Ellen  turned  from  him,  evidently  disappointed  at 
the  answer,  and  the  doctor  went  down  stairs,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Condy.  The  two  remained  some 
minutes  in  conversation  below,  and  when  the  latter 
returned,  he  found  his  wife  and  daughter  standing  by 
the  bedside,  and  Margaret  exhibiting  many  signs  of 
restlessness.  She  kept  rolling  her  head  upon  the  pil- 
low, and  throwing  her  hands  about  uneasily.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  began  to  moan,  and  mutter  incohe- 
rently. After  a  little  while  her  eyes  flew  suddenly 
open,  and  she  pronounced  the  name  of  Ellen  quickly. 

"  I  am  here,  Margaret,"  replied  the  sister,  bending 
over  her. 

"  Oh,  Ellen,  why  did  you  stay  away  so  long,"  she 
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said,  looking  up  into  her  face  half  reproachfully,  and 
seeming  not  to  observe  the  presence  of  others.  "  I 
was  so  lonesome  all  day;  and  then  at  night  I  waited 
and  waited,  and  you  didn't  come  home!  You  won't 
go  away  any  more-i-will  you,  Ellen?" 

«  No — no,  sister,  I  won't  leave  you  again,"  said 
Ellen,  soothingly,  her  tears  starting  afresh. 

The  words  of  Margaret  smote  upon  the  heart  of 
Mary,  whose  great  eagerness  to  get  the  mourning 
dress  done,  so  that  she  could  go  out  on  Sunday,  had 
been  the  cause  of  Ellen's  long  detention  from  her  sick 
sister.  She  hastily  turned  away  from  the  bed,  and 
seated  herself  by  the  window.  As  she  sat  there,  the 
image  of  her  baby-brother  came  up  vividly  before  her 
mind,  and  with  it  the  feeling-  of  desolation  which  the 
ioss  of  a  dear  one  always  occasions.  And  with  this 
painful  emotion  of  grief,  there  arose  in  her  mind  a 
aistinct  consciousness  that,  since  her  thoughts  had 
become  interested  in  the  getting  and  making  up  of 
ner  mourning  dress,  she  had  felt  but  little  of  the  keen 
sorrow  that  had  at  first  overwhelmed  her,  and  that 
now  came  back  upon  her  mind  like  a  flood.  As  she 
sat  thus  in  silent  communion  with  herself,  she  was 
enabled  to  perceive  that,  in  her  own  mind,  there  had 
been  much  less  of  a  desire  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  her  brother,  in  putting  on  mourning,  than  to  ap- 
pear before  others  to  be  deeply  affected  with  grief. 
She  saw  that  the  black  garments  were  not  to  remind 
herself  of  the  dear  departed  one,  but  to  show  to  others 
that  the  babe  was  still  remembered  and  still  mourned. 
In  her  present  state  of  keen  perception  of  interior 
and  true  motives,  she  felt  deeply  humbled,  and  in- 
wardly resolved  that,  on  the  morrow,  she  would  not 
go  out  for  the  too  vain  purpose  of  displaying  her 
mourning  apparel.  Just  as  this  resolution  became 
fixed  in  her  mind,  a  sudden  movement  at  the  bedside 
arrested  her  attention,  and  she  again  joined  the  group 
tiiere. 

Her  heart  throbbed  with  a  sudden  and  quicker 
pulsation,  as  her.  eye  fell  upon  the  face  of  Margaret. 
A  great  change  had  passed  upon  it ;  death  had  placed 
his  sign  there,  and  no  eye  could  misunderstand  its 
import.  Rapidly  now  did  the  work  of  dissolution  go 
on,  and  just  as  the  day  dawned,  Margaret  sank  quiet- 
ly away  into  that  deep  sleep  that  knows  no  earthly 
waking. 

After  rendering  all  such  offices  as  were  required, 
Mrs.  Condy  and  Mary  went  home,  the  latter  promis- 


ing Ellen  that  she  would  return  and  remain  with  her 
through  the  day.  At  the  breakfast  table,  Mr.  Condy 
so  directed  the  conversation  as  to  give  the  solemn 
event  they  had  been  called  to  witness,  its  true  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  his  family.  Before  the 
meal  closed,  it  was  resolved  that  Jane  and  Mary 
should  go  to  the  humble»dwelling  of  Ellen,  and  re- 
main with  her  through  the  day ;  and  that  after  the 
funeral,  the  expense  of  which  Mr.  Condy  said  he 
would  bear,  Ellen  should  be  offered  a  permanent 
home. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Monday,  and  was  at- 
tended by  Mr.  Condy's  family.  On  the  next  day 
Mrs.  Condy  called  on  Ellen,  and  invited  her  to  come 
home  with  her,  and  to  remain  there.  The  offer  was 
thankfully  accepted. 

During  the  day,  and  while  Ellen,  assisted  by  Jane 
and  Mary,  was  at  work  on  black  dresses  for  the 
younger  children,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Condy  came  into 
the  room ;  the  latter  had  a  piece  of  bombazine  in  her 
hand. 

"  Here  is  a  dress  for  you,  Ellen,"  she  said,  hand- 
ing her  the  piece  of  bombazine. 

Ellen  looked  up  with  a  sudden  expression  of  sur- 
prise; her  face  flushed  an  instant,  and  then  grew  pale. 

"  You  will  want  a  black  dress,  Ellen,"  resumed 
Mrs.  Condy,  "  and  I  have  bought  you  one." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  put  on  black,"  she  said,  with 
a  slighily  embarrassed  look  and  an  effort  to  smile, 
while  her  voice  trembled  and  was  hardly  audible. 

"  And  why  not,  Ellen  ?"  urged  Mrs.  Condy. 

"  I  never  liked  black,"  she  said,  evasively.  "  And, 
any  how,  it  wouldn't  do  any  good,"  she  added,  some- 
what mournfully,  as  if  the  former  reason  struck  her 
on  the  instant  as  being  an  insufficient  one. 

"  No,  child,  it  wouldn't  do  any  good,"  said  Mr. 
Condy,  tenderly  and  with  emotion.  "  And  if  you 
don't  care  about  having  it,  don't  take  it." 

Mrs.  Condy  laid  the  proffered  dress  aside,  and 
Ellen  again  bent  silently  over  her  work.  The  hearts 
of  all  present  were  touched  by  her  simple  and  true 
remark,  "  that  it  wouldn't  do  any  good,"  and  each 
one  respected  her  the  more,  that  she  shunned  all 
exterior  manifestation  of  the  real  sorrow  that  they 
knew  oppressed  her  spirits.  And  never  did  they 
array  themselves  in  their  sombre  weeds,  that  the 
thought  of  Ellen's  unobtrusive  grief  did  not  come  up 
and  chide  them. 
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The  moon  o'er  the  mountain  is  beaming, 

And  wreathing  the  ocean  with  smiles; 

And  the  night  flowers,  dew-gemmed,  are  gleaming 

And  fairies  beginning  their  wiles. 

Let  us  haste — let  us  haste  where  the  billow, 
With  soft  murmurs  dies  on  the  shore; 
On  its  bosom  the  wild  lillies  pillow, 
Undisturbed  bv  the  dash  of  an  oar. 


Let  our  feet  by  the  wave-beat  strand  wander, 
While  our  eyes  are  discoursing  of  love  ; 
No  soul  is  more  faithful  or  fonder 
Than  is  mine — by  the  bright  stars  above  ! 

'  1  will  trust  thee,  will  love  thee,  believe  thee! 
For  falsehood  ne'er  darkened  thy  soul; 
And  I  know  thou  wilt  never  deceive  me. 
While  thv  life-tide  its  currents  shall  roll." 
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THE 


FATHER'S       REVENGE 


BY  MISS  E.  A.  DUPUY. 


*        *        *     "  It  is  the  last  young  scion  of  a  race 

Strong  in  their  forest  pride.        *        *        * 

I  can  remember  when  for  miles  around 

In  place  of  those  smooth  meadows  and  corn-fields 

There  stood  ten  thousand  tall  and  stately  trees. 

******* 

But  this  is  as  a  dream — the  plough  has  passed 
Where  the  stag  bounded,  and  the  day  has  looked 
On  the  green  twilight  of  the  forest  trees." 


"Shall  we  ride  on  Chapman?"  inquired  Walter 
Duval  of  his  companion,  pointing  to  the  slanting 
I  sunbeams,  as  their  golden  light  seemed  to  brighten 
|  ere  they  faded  in  the  brief  twilight  of  a  southern 
1  clime.  A  long  sweep  of  forest  was  before  them,  the 
j  stately  trees  festooned  with  the  wreaths  of  moss, 
I  swayed  by  the  soft  breath  of  evening.  There  was 
no  underwood,  and  the  bright  green  turf  spread  away 
;  in  the  distance  like  a  verdant  carpet. 

Before  the  travellers  were  faint  traces  of  a  road 
which  seemed  to  be  little  used,  for  the  young  trees 
i  had  sprung  up,  and  patches  of  grass  grew  over  the 
|  ruts  that  had  once  been  in  the  soil. 

"  Let  us  go  on  by  all  means,"  replied  Chapman. 
"  We  can  put  up  with  one  night's  lodging  with  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  for  the  gratification  of 
our  curiosity.  I  should  like  to  see  whither  this  road 
leads ;  and  if  we  return,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  reach 
Teuctulkl  till  late  in  the  night." 

As  he  spoke,  Chapman  lightly  touched  his  horse 
with  his  whip,  and  bounded  forward.  Duval  followed 
for  he  was  the  firm  friend  of  his  companion,  had  been 
reared  with  him,  and  the  ties  of  blood  were  not  need- 
ed to  cement  a  friendship  which  had  strengthened 
with  each  year  of  their  existence. 

They  had  set  out  on  a  tour  to  the  south-west,  in 
search  of  lands  on  which  to  settle,  and  were  then  in 
that  beautiful  country  which  lies  within  the  limits  of 
lower  Tennessee,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Mississippi 
and  Alabama.  The  land  had  been  purchased  by  go- 
vernment, but  the  time  fixed  for  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  had  not  yet  arrived. 

No  wonder  that  the  red  man  clung  to  the  soil 
which  gave  him  birth,  over  whose  verdant  sod  he  had 
from  youth  hunted  the  deer,  whose  wide  spread  forests 
had  yielded  him  all  that  his  simple  wants  required.  A 
more  beautiful  country  could  scarce  be  found  on  this 
vast  continent,  and  many  were  the  bitter  hearts  that 
burned  in  the  breasts  of  the  better  portion  of  the  tribe, 
when  they  looked  around  and  saw  their  homes,  the 
burial  places  of  their  dead  about  to  be  torn  from  them, 
to  pass  into  the  possession  of  another  race,  strangers 
to  their  habits  and  feelings,  and  above  all,  strangers 
to  the  humanity  which  should  bind  man  to  man  as 
his  brother. 

The  two  young  men  who  now  cantered  gaily 
through  the  forest  were  cousins — natives  of  the 
aristocratic  state  of  Virginia.  They  were  of  good 
family,  and  gently  nurtured,  but  like  many  of  their 
countrymen,  an  extravagant  style  of  living  had  re- 
duced the  fortunes  of  their  fathers ;  and  the  younger 


branches  of  the  family  were  under  the  necessity  of 
seeking  their  fortunes  in  the  southwest. 

Chapman  was  a  fine,  noble  looking  youth,  who  was 
ready  to  face  any  danger  and  overcome  it  by  daunt- 
less resolution.  His  companion  was  slighter  and 
more  effeminate  in  his  appearance,  but  few  could 
compete  with  him  in  beauty  of  person.  To  a  form 
of  graceful  proportions,  was  united  a  face  which  was 
a  true  index  of  the  gentle  but  high-toned  feelings  of  its 
owner ;  yet  there  was  a  latent  sparkle  in  the  dark 
eye,  and  a  compression  of  the  lip,  which  told  that  he 
was  neither  deficient  in  energy  nor  firmness  as  occa- 
sion might  call  them  forth. 

They  pursued  their  way  for  about  a  mile  in  silence, 
when  at  a  sudden  turn  in  the  pathway  a  dwelling  was 
before  them,  which  they  easily  recognised  as  the  ha- 
bitation of  an  Indian  chief.  The  house  was  large, 
and  consisted  of  several  distinct  apartments,  united 
by  an  open  colonnade  of  the  rudest  architecture. 
Over  the  principal  entrance  was  a  plume  of  eagle's 
feathers,  marking  the  rank  of  the  occupant.  There 
were  evident  signs  of  wealth  and  civilization,  united 
with  a  degree  of  neatness  and  taste  not  often  found 
among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country.  A 
large  yard  was  inclosed  with  a  hedge  of  the  Chick- 
asaw rose,  and  shaded  by  many  magnificent  trees. 

Over  the  windows  of  the  largest  cottage  was  train- 
ed a  wild  rose  bush,  and  our  travellers  noted  that  the 
curtains  which  hung  in  loose  folds  before  them  were 
white  as  untrodden  snow.  As  they  advanced  in  the 
yard,  both  became  aware  that  a  pair  of  bright  eyes 
were  taking  a  survey  of  them  from  behind  the  shelter 
of  these  same  curtains.  Taking  off  his  hat  as  they 
drew  near,  Chapman  bowed  low  and  spoke  to  the 
owner  of  those  brilliant  orbs — "  We  are  travellers, 
madam,  who  are  overtaken  by  evening,  and  have  not 
time  to  return  whence  we  came.  I  fear  we  must 
trespass  on  your  hospitality  for  a  night's  lodging." 

The  curtain  was  withdrawn  as  he  spoke  and  the 
dark  cheek  of  the  Indian  girl  flushed  as  she  replied 
in  a  courteous  tone — 

"  In  the  absence  of  the  chief,  his  daughter  can 
make  you  welcome  to  such  entertainment  as  his 
house  affords,"  and  throwing  open  the  door,  she  bade 
them  enter. 

They  looked  around  them  in  surprise,  though  too 
well  bred  to  betray  it  to  their  hostess.  The  room 
into  which  they  were  ushered,  might  have  been  called 
the  palace  of  flowers;  for  never  before  had  the  two 
friends  seen  so  many,  and  of  such  various  hues  col- 
lected together. 
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The  floor  was  covered  with  a  carpet  representing 
the  brightest  gems  of  the  parterre,  the  deep  recesses 
in  the  windows  were  ornamented  with  vases,  arranged 
with  the  skill  of  an  artist  in  contrasting  colours,  and 
the  fire-place  was  festooned  with  wreaths  made  of  the 
feathers  of  different  coloured  birds. 

The  maiden  who  received  them  might  have  passed 
her  seventeenth  summer.  Her  figure  was  delicately 
and  perfectly  proportioned,  and  her  bare  arms  and 
hands  were  of  remarkable  symmetry.  She  was  dress- 
ed simply  in  white,  with  no  ornament,  save  a  fine 
chain  of  gold,  from  which  was  suspended  an  emerald 
cross.  Her  raven  hair  was  braided  with  small  white 
beads,  and  wreathed  around  her  head  as  we  see  it  in 
pictures  of  Turkish  women,  and  very  becoming  it  was 
to  the  wearer.  Her  complexion  was  that  of  a  clear 
brunette,  and  the  bright  black  eyes,  red  lips,  and 
pearly  teeth  of  the  Indian  girl,  fairly  entitled  her  to 
the  epithet  of  beautiful.  Her  voice,  too,  as  she  wel- 
comed the  strangers,  was  soft  and  clear  as  the  gush- 
ing melody  of  the  wind  harp. 

A  table  was  drawn  near  one  of  the  windows,  from 
which  she  appeared  to  have  risen  to  receive  them ; 
and  the  surprise  of  the  intruders  was  heightened  by 
observing  what  had  been  her  employment.  An  her- 
barium lay  open,  with  flowers  scattered  over  the 
leaves,  which  she  appeared  to  have  been  preparing 
for  it,  and  copies  of  the  same,  in  various  combinations, 
beautifully  painted,  had  dropped  from  a  port-folio 
beside  it. 

She  received  them  with  an  ease  and  propriety 
which  made  them  doubt  that  the  forest-born  had  been 
forest  bred.  Her  father,  she  informed,  them  was  ab- 
sent on  a  long  journey,  while  she  remained  at  home 
under  the  protection  of  a  French  priest  who  lived 
near  them. 

"  Truly  an  adventure  worthy  of  the  knights  of  old," 
whispered  Chapman,  when  her  brief  departure  allow- 
ed him  to  make  a  comment. 

Duval  did  not  answer,  his  eyes  were  rivetted  on 
the  lithe  form  of  the  Indian  girl  as  she  stood  without 
the  door  giving  orders  to  a  woman  of  her  own  race, 
his  imagination  too  much  excited  to  make  comments 
on  the  occurrences  of  the  evening. 

As  night  came  on,  the  priest  arrived.  A  venerable 
man,  who  spoke  English  perfectly,  though  with  a 
foreign  accent.  He  appeared  delighted  to  meet  our 
travellers,  and  detained  Chapman  in  conversation 
until  a  late  hour.  In  the  mean  time  Duval  had  de- 
voted himself  to  the  fair  savage,  and  his  romantic 
spirit  was  deeply  interested,  as  he  listened  to  the  re- 
vealings  of  a  creature  as  enthusiastic  as  himself — one 
who  had  been  educated  in  solitude,  and  had  wrought 
out  for  herself  an  intellectual  fount,  whose  source 
was  in  the  depths  of  her  own  soul.  She  discoursed 
to  him  of  her  passionate  love  for  flowers,  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  of  the  difficulties  she  had  sur- 
mounted in  her  solitary  education,  only  aided  by  the 
priest. 

Just  before  retiring,  Father  Pierre  said  to  her — 
"  Teloula,  my  bird  of  beauty,  can  you  not  sing  the 
evening  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  before  we  separate  ?" 

She  did  not  require  either  of  the  visiters  to  second 
the  request,  but  with  graceful  simplicity  complied, 
and  Duval  thought  her  voice  the  most  exquisite  he 
had  ever  heard. 

The  following  morning  the  two  friends  departed, 
but  not  for  aye.  Excuses  were  not  wanting  for  fre- 
quent calls.   A  book  for  Father  Pierre,  a  rare  flower 


for  Teloula,  or  a  bird  whose  plumage  would  be  in- 
valuable to  her.  Why  trace  the  progress  of  love? 
Before  the  return  of  her  father,  Walter  Duval  had 
breathed  into  her  ear  the  faultering  words  of  a  first 
passion,  and  she  had  vowed  to  devote  her  life  to  one 
of  a  strange  race.  Chapman  remonstrated  in  vain; 
to  all  his  arguments  he  had  but  one  answer — 

"  I  love  her  as  my  life,  and  will  wed  her  if  all  my 
race  should  oppose  it." 

The  time  for  her  father's  return  arrived,  and  on 
going  to  visit  her  the  evening  before  the  chief  was 
expected,  Duval  was  surprised  and  grieved  to  find  her 
in  tears.     In  answer  to  his  inquiries  she  said — 

"You  ask  me  why  I  weep?  Alas!  it  is  because  I 
have  deceived  you." 

"  Deceived  me,  Teloula !  Do  you  not  then  love 
me?" 

"  It  is  that  I  love  you,  which  makes  me  weep  the 
more." 

"  Silly  girl !  if  you  love  me,  all  other  faults  are 
easily  forgiven.  In  what  have  you  deceived  me  my 
little  wild  bird  ?" 

"  In  permitting  you  to  believe  that  my  father  will 
ever  consent  to  our  union.  He  is  the  sworn  enemy 
of  the  whites,  and  dreadful  are  the  curses  he  has 
heaped  on  them  in  my  presence." 

"  But  surely  you  are  a  Christian,  as  this  symbol 
tells  me,"  taking  in  his  hand  the  cross  which  hung 
from  her  neck ;  "  and  I  found  you  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  Christian  priest." 

"  True,  but  he  is  of  another  land.  He  is  not  of 
those  who  have  trampled  on  the  rights  of  the  Indians, 
and  driven  them  from  their  homes.  Father  Pierre  is 
the  only  white  with  whom  my  father  has  ever  held 
intercourse.  He  believes  him  to  be  a  good  man,  and 
was  willing  to  trust  me  under  his  protection,  but 
when  he  finds  that  in  his  absence  he  has  permitted 
me  to  hold  daily  intercourse  with  those  he  considers 
his  deadly  foes,  his  anger  will  be  terrible.  I  own  I 
shrink  from  it." 

"  Then  fly  with  me  now,  dear  Teloula.  The  priest 
will  unite  us,  or  if  he  refuses,  the  minister  of  my 
own  faith  in  Teuctulla  will  not  hesitate  to  join  our 
hands." 

Teloula  shrank  from  such  an  abrupt  proposal. 
"  My  father  has  power,  his  revenge  would  be  certain, 
his  own  child  he  would  not  spare,  the  white  stranger 
would  surely  be  the  victim  of  his  wrath." 

"  I  fear  him  not ;  among  my  own  people  his  anger 
would  be  powerless  to  injure  us.  A  few  hours  and 
I  can  place  you  beyond  his  reach.  Come  with  me, 
Teloula,  best  beloved,  trust  to  my  affection." 

While  engaged  in  conversation,  they  had  wandered 
from  the  house  to  a  clump  of  pines  which  stood  about 
an  arrow's  flight  from  it,  and  seated  on  a  mound  of 
earth,  her  hand  clasped  in  that  of  her  lover,  Teloula 
listened  to  his  entreaties  with  a  heart  alternately 
swayed  by  her  wild  love  for  the  eloquent  pleader,  and 
a  lingering  feeling  of  reverence  and  fear,  for  the  only 
parent  she  had  ever  known.  Her  consent  was  almost 
gained,  when  suddenly  starting,  she  exclaimed — 

"  Hark !  heard  you  nothing?  A  footstep  drew  near, 
we  may  be  overheard." 

"  It  was  nothing,  your  fancy  alarms  you,"  replied 
Duval,  glancing  around.  "  Come,  my  own  love, 
speak  that  little  word  yes,  or  look  it  from  your  soft 
eyes,  and  in  one  hour  we  shall  be  beyond  pursuit." 
Teloula  murmured  some  inaudible  words,  which  Du- 
val interpreted  as  he  wished,  and  bounding  from  his 
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seat,  he  threw  his  arm  around  her,  and  drew  her 
rapidly  forward  as  he  said — 

"  There  are  yet  two  hours  of  day  light,  let  us  take 
advantage  of  them ;  we  shall  find  Chapman  at  the 
house  of  the  priest.  He  will  accompany  us  to  Teuc- 
tulla,  where  you  will  be  in  safety." 

He  had  made  but  few  steps  forward,  when  a  figure 
strode  into  the  pathway  before  him  as  unexpected  as 
it  was  unwelcome.  It  was  a  tall  and  athletic  Indian, 
dressed  partly  in  the  costume  of  the  whites,  partly  in 
that  of  his  own  race.  His  features  were  livid  with 
anger,  and  the  usual  self-possession  of  the  Indian  had 
entirely  deserted  him.  He  stood  in  a  menacing  atti- 
tude, directly  in  front  of  the  two,  one  foot  brought 
forward,  and  planted  firmly  on  the  sod,  and  the  toma- 
hawk poised  in  his  hand,  as  if  the  glittering  blade 
were  ready  to  descend  on  his  victim.  Teloula  uttered 
a  low  cry,  and  springing  forward,  seized  his  arm. 

"  On  me,  on  me  let  it  descend,  father.  I  alone 
am  to  blame." 

The  chief  lowered  the  weapon,  and  throwing  her 
from  him  with  one  motion  of  his  powerful  arm,  gazed 
on  her  with  eyes  in  which  scorn  and  ire  literally 
blazed. 

"  Grovel  in  the  earth,  base  and  sordid  maiden,  aye, 
claim  kindred  with  its  lowliness,  for  a  disgrace  you 
are  to  him  who  claims  you  as  his  child,  to  the  chiefs 
from  whom  you  sprung." 

Duval  stooped  forward  to  raise  her,  but  the  fierce 
father  strode  between  them. 

"  One  step  nearer,  and  your  life  is  not  worth  the 
dead  leaf  that  flutters  on  yonder  tree." 

"  It  would  not  be  yielded  without  a  struggle,"  said 
Duval,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  bosom.  "  You  are 
her  father,  and  that  is  your  protection." 

"Protection!"  repeated  the  chief  with  a  sneer. 
"  Foolish  boy !  with  one  blow  of  my  hand  I  could  lay 
you  senseless  at  my  feet,  and  what  would  then  save 
the  keen  edge  of  my  weapon  from  drinking  your 
heart's  blood  ?  Go,  leave  this  spot,  and  thank  the 
Great  Spirit  whom  you  pretend  to  worship,  that  Ou- 
talba  is  yet  within  the  reach  of  your  laws,  or  your 
life  would  not  be  spared  by  the  injured  father." 

Teloula  raised  herself. 

"  Go,  Walter,  while  you  may.  The  Indian  does 
not  forbear  always.  Fear  not  for  me,  I  am  his 
child — go,  go,  if  you  have  mercy  on  me." 

"  I  cannot— Outalba  listen  to  me.  I  would  wed 
your  daughter,  protect  and  cherish  her.  She  is  unfit 
to  follow  her  tribe  to  that  strange  land  whither  they 
are  bound.  Give  her  to  me  for  my  wife,  and  I  swear 
to  you  to  hold  her  in  all  respect  and  honour,  as  if  she 
were  of  my  own  race." 

"  Thy  race !  proud  fool !  and  what  is  thy  race  to 
hers,  who  numbers  princes  among  her  forefathers  ? 
The  race  of  a  crafty,  grasping,  and  unfeeling  people, 
who  drive  their  red  brethren  before  them  as  cattle 
are  driven  to  the  shambles.  Forced  to  yield  our 
substance  for  a  tithe  of  its  value  to  fill  the  coffers  of 
the  greedy  speculator.  Sent  from  the  homes  in  which 
our  fathers  have  dwelt,  and  our  children  been  reared, 
to  a  country  beyond  the  father  of  waters.  A  few 
brief  years,  and  that  land  will  also  be  claimed  by 
those  who  come  and  settle  among  us,  offering  the 
hand  of  friendship,  and  we  will  be  thrust  still  further 
from  our  first  inheritance :  each  year  receding  until  I 
see  no  fate  for  the  red  man,  but  to  be  driven  into  that 
mighty  ocean  which  sweeps  the  shore  far  to  the  set- 
ting sun.  Sooner  than  see  child  of  mine  wed  with  one 


of  your  perfidious  race,  I  would  with  my  own  hand, 
deprive  her  of  life.     Depart  in  peace,  and  cross  not 
my  path  again.     The  Indian  has  spared  you  once, 
but  his  hand  will  not  be  stayed  the  second  time." 
********* 

Finding  remonstrance  useless,  Duval  departed  for 
the  house  of  the  priest,  and  there  informed  his  friends 
of  the  occurrences  of  the  evening. 

"  My  son,  I  am  truly  grieved,"  said  Father  Pierre. 
"  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  your  love,  and  en- 
couraged it,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  Providence  had 
opened  a  way  by  which  this  pretty  forest  flower  might 
be  transplanted  to  a  more  genial  soil.  She  is  not 
like  her  people ;  from  childhood  I  have  watched  over 
her,  and  a  more  gentle  or  loving  heart  no  white 
maiden  possesses.  She  is  unfit  to  dwell  among  a 
savage  race,  and  I  have  laboured,  not  without  success, 
to  imbue  her  'mind  with  a  love  of  virtue,  and  the 
precepts  of  our  holy  faith." 

"  Good  Father,  I  do  not  yet  despair,"  replied  Du- 
val, "  I  am  willing  to  risk  every  thing  for  her  sake. 
Can  we  not  devise  some  scheme  for  getting  her  out 
of  the  power  of  her  father?" 

The  priest  looked  grave. 

"  He  has  the  eye  of  the  hawk  in  discovering,  and 
the  heart  of  the  tiger  in  punishing  disobedience  to  his 
will.  He  has  been  an  indulgent,  but  too  stern  a 
parent,  to  be  much  loved  by  his  daughter.  She  fears 
him  more  than  death." 

During  the  weeks  that  followed,  Duval  in  vain 
hovered  around  her  dwelling ;  not  a  glimpse  of  Te- 
loula was  to  be  obtained,  and  he  began  to  fear  that 
her  father  had  removed  her  from  his  own  abode. 
The  time  appointed  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
arrived,  and  mournful,  and  bitter  hearts  arose  from 
their  hearths,  and  as  they  looked  their  last  on  their 
abandoned  homes,  shook  the  dust  from  their  feet, 
and  cursed  the  race  that  had  driven  them  forth. 

Teloula  was  placed  among  a  party  of  her  father's 
friends,  and  he  rode  at  her  bridle  rein.  Pale,  bowed 
down  with  suffering  and  recent  illness,  she  could 
scarcely  sustain  herself  in  her  seat,  but  the  stern  chief 
showed  no  sympathy  for  her.  Harsh  and  bitter  words 
were  the  only  means  used  to  sustain  her  drooping 
spirits,  and  her  deep  fear  of  his  anger  enabled  her  to 
endure  both  mental  and  physical  anguish  in  silence. 

His  continued  anger  was  caused  by  her  obstinate 
refusal  to  bind  herself  by  an  oath,  never  to  seek  her 
lover,  should  it  be  in  her  power  to  do  so.  He  had 
informed  her  that  so  soon  as  they  reached  their  des- 
tination, he  should  bestow  her  in  marriage  on  a 
young  chief  who  had  been  several  times  refused  by 
her.  He  did  not  ask  her  consent,  he  should  only 
consult  his  own  will  in  disposing  of  her.  Teloula 
listened  with  a  sick  heart,  but  new  resolution  seemed 
to  spring  from  her  despair.  She  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  to  escape,  and  retracing  her  steps,  seek  the 
priest,  who,  she  knew  would  restore  her  to  her  lover. 
********* 

It  was  about  ten  days  from  the  time  of  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Indians  for  their  new  hunting  grounds, 
that  the  stage  stopped  before  the  door  of  the  principal 
hotel  in  the  village  of  Teuctulla,  thus  named  by  the 
Cherokees  on  account  of  a  beautiful  clump  of  pines 
which  stands  at  one  end  of  the  town. 

A  girl  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  young  American, 
alighted  with  the  other  passengers.  She  kept  her 
thick  green  veil  so  closely  drawn  that  no  part  of  her 
features  was  visible.     In  a  few  moments  she  was 
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missed,  and  no  one  could  tell  whither  she  had  gone, 
or  at  what  moment  she  had  taken  her  departure. 
We  need  scarce  say  it  was  Teloula. 

Every  foot  of  ground,  from  the  cliff  on  which  the 
village  is  built,  to  her  late  residence  was  as  familiar 
to  her  as  the  walks  in  her  own  beloved  flower  gar- 
dens. With  a  life  and  energy  born  of  the  new 
hopes  that  made  her  heart  joyful,  she  pursued  her 
way  down  the  winding  pathway  which  leads  into  the 
immense  tract  of  undulating  country,  familiarly  desig- 
nated as  "  the  Nation,"  and  with  steps  urged  to  fleet- 
ness  by  mingled  hope  and  fear,  sought  the  priest's 
dwelling. 

She  found  it  deserted,  but  she  determined  to  enter 
and  await  the  old  man's  return. 

More  than  an  hour  had  elapsed  when  Father  Pierre 
entered,  and  started  back  in  delighted  astonishment 
to  see  his  former  pupil  quietly  sleeping  in  a  large  arm- 
chair which  graced  one  corner  of  his  humble  domi- 
cile. The  sound  of  his  footsteps  startled  her  from 
her  brief  slumbers,  and  in  answer  to  her  eager  inqui- 
ries, the  good  Father  informed  her  that  Duval  accom- 
panied by  Chapman,  and  a  few  young  men  from 
Teuctulla,  had  followed  the  party  of  Indians  to  which 
she  belonged,  from  the  time  of  their  first  setting  out, 
keeping  a  short  distance  in  the  rear,  their  design 
being  to  free  her,  when  she  arrived  at  her  place  of  em- 
barkation.    He  added — 

"  The  two  young  gentlemen  have  jointly  purchased 
the  place  your  father  lately  owned ;  and  it  has  been 
decided  that  Duval  shall  make  it  his  residence.  Thus 
you  will  not  be  separated  from  even  the  flowers  you 
have  so  loved  to  tend.  My  daughter  let  us  return 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  so  kindly  conducting  your 
steps  through  a  harsh  and  thorny  path,  to  hope  and 
happiness." 

Teloula  kneeled  with  him,  and  never  was  a  more 
fervent  prayer  breathed  from  the  heart  of  woman 
than  ascended  from  that  of  the  Indian  maiden,  while 
tears  of  happiness  flowed  from  her  eyes. 

"  We  will  now  depart  for  your  late  home,  my 
daughter,"  said  the  priest.  "  I  promised  to  await  the 
return  of  my  young  friends  there.  It  is  little  more 
than  a  mile  hence,  and  if  you  are  weary,  you  can 
lean  on  my  arm;  though  old,  it  will  not  bend  beneath 
your  slight  weight." 

"  Oh,  I  am  perfectly  rested  and  ready  to  go,  nay 
anxious ;  they  may  be  already  there." 

Half  an  hour  brought  them  to  the  end  of  their 
journey,  but  the  friends  had  not  returned.  Teloula 
took  possession  of  her  own  room,  which  remained 
exactly  as  she  had  left  it ;  for  in  his  anger  her  father 
had  refused  her  permission  to  take  with  her  any  of 
the  comforts  or  elegancies  which  it  had  once  pleased 
him  to  lavish  on  her.  Two  days  passed,  and  no 
tidings  of  her  lover  had  arrived,  and  Teloula  began 
to  fear,  she  knew  not  what.  The  third  morning 
arose  bright  and  beautiful,  and  she  went  forth  with  a 
calmer  spirit,  for  this  day,  she  was  certain  must  bring 
Duval.  She  had  dreamed  of  him,  and  with  the  super- 
stition of  a  loving  heart,  she  gave  credence  to  the 
hopes  inspired  by  the  sleeping  phantasms  of  the  brain. 

She  went  into  her  garden,  and  stooping  over  to 
bind  up  a  creeping  plant  which  had  been  trodden 
under  foot,  she  suddenly  felt  her  arm  roughly  seized, 
and  turning  she  beheld  the  face  of  her  father,  regard- 
ing her  with  an  expression  of  such  concentrated 
passion,  that  it  seemed  to  turn  to  ice  the  warm  blood 
that  gushed  in  her  veins. 


Incapable  of  moving  or  speaking,  she  stood  passive 
in  his  grasp.  In  a  tone  so  deep,  that  it  sounded  as 
if  forced  from  the  depths  of  his  soul  he  said — 

"  Tell  me,  in  one  brief  word — are  you  the  wife  of 
the  white  man  who  sought  thee?" 

As  he  spoke  he  felt  in  the  breast  of  his  mantle  for 
a  knife,  which  she  well  knew  he  always  wore  there. 
The  fear  of  death  overcame  all  other  feelings,  and  she 
shrieked — 

"  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  no — no — no." 

Withdrawing  his  hand,  he  merely  said,  "  'Tis 
well."     Releasing  her  from  his  grasp,  he  inquired — 

"  Is  the  priest  here  ?" 

"  He  is — but — you  will  not  harm  him,  father? 
He  has  given  me  his  protection,  but  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  my  elopement." 

"  I  shall  not  harm  him — lead  me  to  him;  and 
mark  me — one  effort  to  escape,  and  I  lay  you  dead 
at  my  feet." 

Slowly  and  in  trembling,  she  led  the  way  into  the 
house,  and  tapped  at  the  priest's  door. 

"  Bid  him  come  forth,"  whispered  the  chief,  sternly. 

There  was  no  resource  but  obedience.  Father 
Pierre  unclosed  his  door,  and  started  back  with  fear 
and  astonishment,  as  he  beheld  the  exasperated  man 
before  him. 

"Come  forth,  old  man,  without  fear  of  violence; 
I  meditate  none,  provided  you  do  as  I  bid  you. 
Follow  this  girl."  And  seizing  her  again  by  the  arm, 
he  led  her  into  her  own  room. 

Standing  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  was  the  young 
chief  for  whose  wife  her  father  had  designed  her. 
Forcing  her  forward,  Outalba  said  to  the  priest — 

"  There  is  one  condition  on  which  I  grant  this 
girl  her  life,  justly  forfeited  by  her  ingratitude  and 
disobedience.  Perform  the  ceremony  which,  accord- 
ing to  her  faith,  binds  her  to  this  man  as  his  wife. 
Refuse,  and  my  knife  shall  be  buried  in  her  bosom." 

The  trembling  priest  turned  to  Teloula,  who,  pale 
as  the  dead,  was  supported  by  the  firm  grasp  of  her 
father. 

"  Daughter,  what  shall  I  do?  You  know  that 
these  are  bonds  which  no  man  may  unloose." 

The  white  lips  of  Teloula  moved,  but  no  sound 
issued  from  them.  She  at  length  said,  with  great 
effort — 

"  My  soul  I  commend  to  God — I  cannot  be  this 
man's  wife ;  rather  death,  though  it  comes  from  the 
hand  of  a  father." 

She  sank  on  her  knees,  with  her  clasped  hands 
raised  to  heaven,  awaiting  the  blow. 

The  chief  paused  an  instant,  moved  to  a  slight 
feeling  of  compassion,  by  the  heroism  in  which  he 
recognized  a  portion  of  his  own  spirit. 

"Think  once  more,  Teloula,"  said  he;  "life — 
love — many  years  of  happiness " 

"  Happiness !"  repeated  she,  bitterly ;  "  No — no — 
strike  the  blow  home,  that  my  spirit  may  be  released 
at  once,  and  wing  its  way  to  the  home  of  the  blessed. 
Father,  my  choice  is  made." 

"  Then  be  it  so,"  said  Outalba,  in  a  furious  tone. 
"  Better  thus,  than  in  the  dwelling  of  the  accursed 
white,  bringing  light  to  his  home  and  joy  to  his  heart, 
while  I  am  desolate." 

Raising  his  arm  to  strike  more  surely,  the  keen 
weapon  was  in  the  act  of  descending,  when  it  was 
arrested,  and  he  found  himself  disarmed,  and  a  pris- 
oner to  a  band  of  half  a  dozen  young  men,  headed 
by  Duval  and  Chapman.     Duval  raised  Teloula  from 
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the  floor,  on  which  she  had  fallen  in  a  swoon,  and 
sprinkling  water  over  her  features,  soon  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  her  revive. 

The  fury  of  the  chief  was  terrible.     Chapman  re- 
moved him  from  the  presence  of  his  daughter,  and 
l  undertook  to  negotiate  with  him  for  his  own  freedom, 
to  be  purchased  by  his  consent  to  the  union  of  Te- 
loula  with  his  friend. 

In  the  confusion,  the  other  Indian  had  escaped; 

\  but  as  he  appeared  to  be  merely  a  passive  instrument 

;  in  the  hands  of  Outalba,  there  was  no  anxiety  felt  for 

his  detention.     It  was  many  hours  before  Outalba 

I  could  be  brought  to  listen  to  any  proposition  which 

involved  the  marriage  of  Teloula  with  a  white.     The 

i  chief  remained    firm  until  the   following  morning, 

!  hoping  that  some  relaxation  in  the  vigilance  of  his 

i  keepers  might  enable  him  to  effect  his  escape.     He 

!  meditated  long,  and  at  last  determined  on  his  course 

'  of  conduct.     All  the  savage  in  his  soul  was  roused, 

!  and  without  one  relenting  feeling  of  tenderness  in  his 

heart,  he  resolved  to  affect  mildness,  in  order  to  gain 

his  purpose  more  securely. 

In  the  meantime,  Walter  had  explained  to  Teloula 
i  the  cause  of  his  arrival  at  so  critical  a  moment.  He 
:  had  followed  her  to  the  place  of  embarkation  on  the 
!  Mississippi,  and  arrived  there  a  few  moments  after 
j  her  escape.  On  hearing  it  they  immediately  retraced 
i  their  steps,  but  owing  to  their  horses  giving  out, 
<  they  did  not  arrive  in  Teuctulla  until  that  morning. 
I  There  they  were  informed  that  the  chief  had  been 
i  seen,  about  an  hour  before,  in  company  with  another 
,  Indian,  near  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  They  imme- 
i  diately  assembled  a  sufficient  force  to  take  him  pris- 
i  oner,  and  hurried  to  the  place  where  they  doubted 
|  not  they  should  find  him. 

The  next  morning  Outalba  signified  to  Chapman, 
i  that  he  was  ready  to  comply  with  the  terms  required 
'■  of  him,  as  the  price  of  his  freedom. 

"  Bring  my  daughter  hither,"  said  he,  "  with  him 
,  on  whom  she  has  placed  her  affections,  and  bid  the 
J  priest  also  attend." 

They  soon  entered — Teloula  in  fear  and  trembling, 
j,  for  she  had  not  forgotten  the  scene  of  the  previous 
I  day.    With  a  bent  brow  and  compressed  lip,  the  chief 
\  listened  to  the  words  which  gave  his  daughter  to  an- 
I  other.     The  ceremony  was  soon  finished,  and  Te- 
loula turned  her  tearful  face  toward  her  father.     She 
wished  to  advance  and  throw  herself  upon  his  bosom, 
there  to  plead  for  forgiveness,  but  fear  of  that  stern 
i  parent  withheld  her. 

"  Come  near  to  me,  Teloula,"  said  he,  in  a  mild 


tone,  "you  have  nothing  to  fear;  I  have  given  you 
to  the  pale  face; — I  cannot  recall  my  words;  and  see, 
I  am  bound — what  can  I  do  to  injure  you?" 

Teloula  cast  herself  before  him,  and  bathed  his 
hands  with  her  tears. 

"  My  father  forgive  me — recall  those  words  in 
which  you  devoted  me  to  the  evil  spirit  of  our  race, 
if  I  wedded  with  the  white." 

"  Ah !  true,"  said  he,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting ; 
"  I  will  do  so — I  will  not  bequeath  future  remorse 
to  you."  Then  turning  to  Duval,  he  said,  "  My  part 
of  the  contract  is  now  fulfilled;  give  me  my  freedom. 
The  very  air  of  this  place  oppresses  me — I  would  be 
away." 

His  bonds  were  unloosed,  and  without  another 
word  of  farewell,  he  strode  to  the  door.  He  cast 
back  one  glance  on  the  kneeling  form  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  said — 

"  Methinks  the  last  of  my  house,  recreant  though 
she  be,  will  stand  on  the  steps  of  her  dwelling  and 
watch  the  last  shadow  of  her  father,  as  he  departs 
from  her  for  ever.  When  I  reach  yon  group  of 
pines,  I  would  turn  once  more  and  see  my  daughter 
standing  at  the  door,  as  was  her  custom  in  other 
days,  when  she  came  forth  to  greet  me  on  my  return 
from  the  chase." 

Duval  drew  the  arm  of  Teloula  within  his,  and  led 
her  to  the  door.  She  stood  on  the  step  leaning  on 
his  shoulder,  and  weeping  convulsively.  Once  the 
chief  paused  at  a  large  oak  tree  and.  stooped,  but  in- 
stantly resumed  his  rapid  steps. 

He  reached  the  group  of  pines — the  same  in  which 
he  had  first  discovered  our  lovers.  He  turned,  raised 
his  arm  with  the  folds  of  his  mantle  hanging  over  it, 
as  if  to  wave  a  last  adieu.  Teloula  wiped  the  blind- 
ing tears  from  her  eyes,  and  endeavoured  to  return 
the  salute  with  her  handkerchief.  As  she  raised  her 
arm,  a  cry  from  Chapman,  who  stood  at  one  of  the 
windows,  and  a  sudden  rush,  proved  that  he  had  seen 
the  chief's  intent  when  too  late.  An  arrow,  winged 
with  sure  and  deadly  aim,  had  pierced  the  side  of  the 
innocent  victim ;  and  a  fierce  war  whoop  rang  through 
the  woods  as  Outalba  fled  with  a  rapidity  that  mocked 
pursuit.  To  render  death  certain,  the  arrow  with 
which  the  wound  was  inflicted,  had  been  poisoned; 
and  after  a  few  hours  of  terrible  suffering,  the  bride  of 
a  day  expired  in  the  arms  of  her  newly  wedded  lord. 

They  made  her  grave  where  wild  flowers  grow, 

Upon  a  green  and  sunny  spot, 
And  the  streamlet's  soft  and  murm'ring  flow, 

Is  a  requiem  for  the  unforgot. 
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Hush!  wake  them  not!  they  sleep! — the  calm  pale  brow 
Hath  ceased  its  throbbing — she  is  tranquil  now, 
That  youthful  mother! — beautiful  her  rest! 
Her  fair  hair  floating  round  her  like  a  shroud, 
The  white  arms  meekly  folded  on  her  breast, 
And  her  soft  smile  with  scarce  a  shadowing  cloud 
Upon  its  gentle  light !     She  sleeps  in  death  1 
And  that  fair  boy  hath  pillowed  his  bright  head 


In  its  old  resting  place! — his  balmy  breath 

Is  on  her  cheek  !     Life's  incense  o'er  the  dead  ! — 

Hush!  wake  them  not !     Alike  their  tranquil  sleep! 

Oh  I  how  unlike  their  wakening!     He  to  weep 

O'er  life's  stern  teachings,  yearning  for  the  hour 

Of  rest  and  peace !  and  she  hath  done  with  tears, 

For  she  is  now  where  grief  hath  lost  its  power, 

Hymning  her  seraph  song  of  joy  through  ever  circling  years. 
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[Continued  from  page  136.] 
The  slumber  of  our  heroine  had  scarcely  continued 
two  hours,  when  she  was  awakened  by  the  six  o'clock 
bell,  calling  the  ever-industrious  Bostonians  to  their 
daily  occupations.  The  sun  was  breaking  through 
a  mass  of  clouds  which  had  gathered  in  the  east,  and 
the  cool  sea-breeze  that  in  Boston  makes  the  summer- 
mornings  so  delightful,  was  fluttering  through  the 
apartment.  Leonilla  felt  the  efficiency  of  the  light 
of  day  in  dispelling  the  visionary  terrors  of  the  night; 
terrors  to  which  she  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 
But  as  she  looked  in  the  mirror,  she  saw  that  her 
cheeks  were  pale  and  her  eyes  heavy :  and  she  felt 
uneasy  lest  her  friends  should  question  her  as  to  the 
cause. 

In  the  mean  time,  Madam  Rookley  and  her  daugh- 
ters had  all  got  down  stairs,  and  taken  their  seats  on 
the  long  settee  that  graced  the  wide  entrance-hall ; 
their  custom  always  in  the  summer  mornings  while 
awaiting  the  notification  of  breakfast.  In  a  short 
time  old  Charty  came  to  them,  straight  from  the 
kitchen  with  her  broad  shovel-like  cake-turner  still 
in  her  hand.  She  put  on  a  mysterious  face,  and  said 
to  them  in  a  mysterious  voice,  as  she  waved  the  cake- 
turner — "  Now  if  you'll,  every  one  of  you,  make  a 
solomon  wow  never  to  tell  the  truth  to  any  living 
soul,  I'll  let  you  into  a  great  secret.  That  is,  I  mean 
you  to  promise  never  to  tell  this  here." 

"  We  promise" — they  all  replied — with  looks  of  ex- 
treme curiosity.  "  Then" — pursued  Charty — "you've 
made  a  pretty  hand  of  your  wisiter  from  Phildelfy, 
that  sweet  genteel  young  body  (bless  her  soul)  by 
putting  her  to  sleep  in  that  old  picter-room  that  I 
always  hated  like  pison.  Being  tired  and  sleepy  my- 
self, I  went  early  to-bed  last  night.  So  as  I  was  a- 
passing  by  Miss  Nilla's  room,  I  heard  the  poor  thing 
a-sobbing  and  sithing  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
and  she  all  in  the  dark  by  herself,  for  she  told  Mary 
she  did  not  want  no  night-lamp  because  she  hadn't 
been  used  to  none.  So  I  took  in  my  lamp,  and  went 
to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  the  poor  dear — '  Oh ! 
Aunt  Charty' — says  she — <■  I'm  so  'fraid.' — '  'Fraid 
of  what,  honey' — says  I — '  there's  nothing  in  the 
wide  world  that  you  need  be  'fraid  of.' — '  Oh !  yes 
there  is' — says  she — « them  dreadful  picters.  For  all 
it's  dark  I  know  they're  looking  right  at  me.' — 
i  Oh !' — says  I — '  picters  always  does  look  right  at 
people.' — 1 1  can't  bear  it' — says  she — '  indeed  I  can't 
bear  it  no  longer.  Why  was  picters  ever  painted — 
I  thought  I  liked  them  but  I  find  I  don't. — And  how 
am  I  to  put  through  the  night  with  them  awful  faces 
a-staring  round  me.' " 

"  Did  she  really  talk  so" — inquired  Madam  Rook- 
ley. 

"  To  be  sure  she  did. — Them's  the  very  words  she 
used,  for  I  remember  every  one  of  them ;  they  seem- 
ed so  pitiful.     So  I  tried  to  comfort  her  up :  but  she 


wouldn't  be  peacified  till  I  agreed  to  set  by  her.  And 
so  I  set  down  on  her  big  trunk,  (for  I  thought  it 
wouldn't  do  for  me  to  set  in  the  easy  chair,  though 
to  be  sure  I'm  as  good  as  other  people)  and  I  tried 
to  'muse  her  by  telling  her  all  sorts  of  funny  things 
to  make  her  laugh ;  and  so  she  kept  me  by  her,  and 
wouldn't  let  me  go  away  till  broad-day-light.  And 
then  before  we  parted,  she  told  me  she  was  afeared 
you'd  be  hurt  if  you  found  she  did  not  like  the  picter- 
room  ;  and  so  she  made  me  make  a  wow  not  to 
breathe  a  word  about  it  to  none  of  the  family  no  how. 
So  now  you  see  the  upshot  of  putting  a  Christian 
soul  to  sleep  in  such  an  outlandish  place.  I  was 
against  it  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  it.  But  for  the  world 
don't  let  her  know  I  told  you  all  this." 

"  Poor  thing" — said  the  old  lady,  with  a  compas- 
sionate sigh. 

"  We  must  contrive  as  delicately  as  we  can  to  get 
her  into  another  chamber" — said  Eunice. 

"  Leave  it  to  me — I'll  manage  it" — said  Merial. 

"  Well" — said  Charty — "  the  sooner  the  better — 
but  be  sure  you  never  let  on  that  I've  been  a-telling 
you  any  thing.  So  now  I'll  go  and  see  after  the 
batter  cakes.  And  after  breakfast  I'll  go  and  take  a 
good  sleep,  as  I  had  to  set  up  all  night  for  company 
for  the  young  lady." 

A  few  minutes  after  Charty  had  returned  to  the 
kitchen,  Leonilla  made  her  appearance,  and  was  cor- 
dially  greeted  by  the  family.  They  observed  her  pale 
looks,  but  thought  it  best  to  make  no  comment ;  and 
she  was  placed  on  the  settee  between  Eunice  and 
Merial. 

"  And  now" — said  Madam  Rookley — "  as  soon 
as  we  have  all  told  our  dreams  we  will  go  to  break- 
fast." 

"  Let  me  begin" — said  Merial — "  for  mine  was 
delightful." 

"  Is  it  necessary  that  dreams  should  be  related 
before  breakfast" — asked  Leonilla. 

"  Oh !  yes — when  we  wish  them  to  come  true." 

Merial  then  repeated  her  last  night's  vision  very 
circumstantially.  The  amount  of  it  was  that  she 
imagined  having  seen  a  handsome  young  gentleman 
with  hazel  eyes  and  chestnut  hair  and  a  slight  scar 
on  his  forehead,  drest  in  a  dark  brown  frock  coat, 
seated  on  a  stone  bench,  and  shaking  with  the  ague. 
And  that  she  afterwards  found  herself  walking  at  his 
funeral. 

"  That  means  Mr.  Winlove" — said  Charty,  who 
at  that  moment  came  along  the  entry  with  a  plate 
of  warm  cakes  that  she  was  carrying  to  the  breakfast 
parlour,  and  stopped  to  hear  the  family  dream. 

"  Hush  Charty! — you  will  make  me  angry" — said 
Merial — looking  highly  pleased. 

"  But  is  not  this  a  very  bad  dream" — observed 
Leonilla. 

"  Dear — dear — Miss  Nilla  how  yu've  been  brung 
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up" — said  Charty — "  don't  you  know,  dreams  always 
goes  by  contraries  ?" 

"  To  dream  that  your  sweetheart  has  the  ague" — 
said  Madam  Rookley — "  means  that  he  loves  you 
truly — and  to  dream  of  a  funeral  is  a  certain  sign  of 
a  wedding." 

"  Well  mother — what  was  your  dream" — inquired 

Merial  with  much  complaisance "  I  hope  it  is  also 

one  that  ought  to  be  told  before  breakfast." 

"  I  dreamt  I  was  a  fool" — said  the  old  lady. 

"  Dreams  don't  always  go  by  contraries" — ob- 
served Charty  half-aside,  as  she  turned  into  the  par- 
lour  with  her  plate  of  cakes. 

"  Dear  mother" — said   Eunice — "  that  dream  of 

yours  is  an  excellent  one You  know  it  predicts 

great  good  luck  and  increase  of  wealth.  I  wish  / 
could  dream  that  I  was  a  fool." 

"  And  what  did  you  dream,  Miss  Eunice" — in- 
quired our  heroine. 

"I  scarcely  know  whether  to   tell  mine  before 

breakfast  or  not" — was  the  reply "  I  dreamt  I  was 

preserving  cherries  in  the  same  kettle  with  onions ; 
and  that  denotes  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  luck. 
Cherries  signifying  evil,  and  onions  good." 

"Then  they  certainly  go  by  contraries" — observed 
Leonilla. 

"  Well — I  declare" — exclaimed  Madam  Rookie}', 
"  if  we  have  not  forgot  our  politeness  in  not  inviting 
our  guest  to  tell  hers  first.  What  did  you  dream, 
dear  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  cannot  recollect" — replied  Leonilla. 

"  Oh !  then" — said  Merial — "  you  could  have 
dreamt  nothing,  or  you  would  certainly  have  remem- 
bered it." 

Charty,  on  her  way  back  to  the  kitchen,  gave  Le- 
onilla a  significant  look  as  she  passed  her. 

Eunice  now  congratulated  our  heroine  on  having 
put  on  her  muslin  collar  wrong-side-out. — "  I  will 
turn  it  immediately" — said  Leonilla ;  but  as  she  re- 
moved the  pin  Miss  Rookley  stayed  her  hand,  saying, 
"  What  are  you  doing  ? — Don't  you  know  that  when 
by  mistake,  a  part  of  your  dress  is  put  on  wrong  side 
out,  it  will  certainly  bring  you  good-luck.  You  must 
not  change  it  upon  any  account,  for  that  will  reverse 
your  fortune." 

They  then  sat  down  to  an  excellent  breakfast, 
which  refreshment  produced  a  favourable  change  in 
the  exhausted  spirits  of  our  young  heroine.  "  We 
shall  have  rain" — said  Madam  Rookley — looking 
towards  a  cat  that  was  sitting  on  the  window-seat. — 
"  Puss  is  washing  her  face  in  the  parlour." 

Leonilla  was  more  and  more  amazed  at  the  extra- 
ordinary sort  of  knowledge  evinced  by  the  Rookley 
family;  and  it  seemed  to  her  of  a  most  useful  descrip- 
tion, as  it  gave  such  an  insight  into  futurity.  Still 
she  wondered  how  these  things  could  be. 

After  breakfast,  Merial  Rookley  conducted  Leo- 
nilla to  a  very  pleasant  and  neatly  furnished  apart- 
ment, though  not  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  some- 
what  smaller  than  the  one  she  had  occupied  the  pre- 
;  ceding  night,  which  was  the  state-chamber  of  the 
mansion. — "  This  room  is  next  to  mine" — said  Me- 
rial.— "  I  shall  be  so  happy  to  have  you  near  me. — 
We  can  read  and  talk  together  delightfully.  Come 
into  my  chamber  now,  and  let  me  show  you  my 
books.  They  are  not  very  new,  but  they  are  all  the 
i  better  for  that.  They  came  chiefly  from  the  auction- 
book-stores. — The  new  books  (the  fashionable  novels 
as  they  are  called,)  do  not  interest  me  in  the  least. 
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They  are  all  so  much  alike ;  and  the  people  say  and 
do  such  every-day  things,  and  there  is  so  much  silly 
talk,  and  there  are  no  surprises  and  discoveries.  I 
am  sorry  my  favourite  book  the  Three  Spaniards  is 
not  at  home ;  but  I  sent  it  the  other  day  to  be  newly 
bound,  as  the  cover  was  worn  out  by  dint  of  use." 

Leonilla  looked  at  the  books.  Their  titles  were 
all  new  to  her,  and  they  were  classed  in  regular  order. 
There  were  various  castles,  headed  by  the  Horrid 
Castle.  There  were  numerous  abbeys,  including  the 
Horrors  of  Oakendale  Abbey.  There  were  the  Mid- 
night Bell,  and  the  Midnight  Shriek,  and  the  One- 
handed  Monk,  and  the  Bandit's  Bride ;  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  Woods,  and  the  Spirit  of  Turretville,  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  Ocean  Spectre.  Also,  there 
were  the  Romances  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  whose  genius 
has  thrown  a  charm  over  her  works  which  will  for 
ever  ensure  her  a  lofty  pre-eminence  above  her  crowd 
of  imitators,  the  pre-eminence,  indeed,  of  an  eagle  over 
owls. 

Leonilla  took  a  volume  of  the  Mysteries  of  Udol- 
pho,  and  was  struck  by  the  motto  on  the  title-page — 

"  Fate  sits  on  these  dark  battlements,  and  frowns, 
And  as  their  portals  open  to  receive  me 
Her  voice,  in  sullen  echoes  through  the  courts, 
Tells  of  some  nameless  deed." 

"  I  should  like  exceedingly  to  read  this  book" — 
said  she. 

"  Oh !  you  will  be  charmed  with  it" — exclaimed 
Merial — "  But  it  is  not  near  so  frightful  as  the  Three 
Spaniards,  which  I  hope,  for  your  sake,  will  be  sent 
home  in  a  few  days.  You  can  take  Udolpho  into 
your  new  room,  and  I  will  sit  here  and  read  the 
Blood-stained  Scroll  of  Darkwood  Ruins." 

"  Does  your  mother  approve  of  your  reading  these 
books" — inquired  Leonilla. 

"  Oh ! — dear  mother  has  never  been  a  reader  her- 
self— and  she  neither  knows  nor  cares  any  thing 
about  books;  and  then  being  the  youngest,  I  am  a 
great  pet,  and  have  always  done  very  much  as  I 
pleased.  Sister  Eunice  at  one  time  made  objections 
to  my  reading  romances,  never  having  read  one  her- 
self. But  she  also  is  no  reader,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  a  judge  of  books.  And  she  teased  me  and  made 
me  cry — and  then  dear  mother  stopped  her,  and  said 
it  would  hurt  me  a  great  deal  more  to  deny  me  the 
books  than  to  let  me  enjoy  them  in  peace. — And  as  I 
promised  to  read  them  in  future  always  in  broad  day- 
light (which  makes  a  great  difference)  they  concluded 
to  let  me  take  my  course." 

With  so  much  avidity  did  our  heroine  devour  the 
enchanting  pages  of  Udolpho,  that  she  was  half 
through  the  second  volume  before  dinner-time.  When 
the  family  assembled  at  table  she  could  scarcely  eat 
or  speak,  her  mind  being  totally  abstracted  from  what 
was  passing  before  her,  and  dwelling  with  Emily  St. 
Aubert  at  Montoni's  sublimely  terrific  castle  amid  the 
wild  and  gloomy  Appenines. 

When  dinner  was  over,  they  adjourned  to  the  front 
parlour,  and  Eunice  remarked  to  Leonilla — 

"  I  suspect  you  have  been  reading  one  of  Merial's 
books.  But  you  know,  of  course,  they  are  all  inven- 
tion and  idle  trash,  and  that  nothing  which  is  in  them 
ever  really  happened." 

"  I  know  that  they  are  fiction" — said  Leonilla — 
"  And  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  all  stories  of  su- 
pernatural horrors  are  equally  false.— But  the  Myste- 
ries of  Udolpho  seems  to  me  a  charming  and  beauti- 
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fully  written  work,  independent  of  the  intense  interest 
that  is  excited  by  its  story.  I  wonder  if  it  is  possi- 
ble that  ghosts  ever  did  or  ever  can  exist." Saying 

this,  she  looked  around  upon  all  the  Rookley  ladies, 
as  if  anxious  to  ascertain  their  opinion. 

"  To  be  sure" — replied  Madam  Rookley — "  it  is 
very  foolish  to  believe  in  ghosts,  (that  is  in  all  ghosts) 
and  people  that  are  over-sensible  laugh  at  ghost  sto- 
ries. I  cannot  say  that  /  believe  in  them.  I  suppose 
I  ought  not  to  say  so.  But  I  have  heard  strange 
things  from  respectable  people  whose  relations  had 
actually  known  persons  that  had  seen  real  ghosts,  and 
whose  word  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt." 

"  Believe  in  ghosts" — said  Merial,  with  a  forced 
laugh — "why  who  believes' in  them  novv-a-days,  ex- 
cept old  Charty,  and  people  of  her  class.  They  are 
delightful  to  read  of  in  romances,  but  nobody  is  afraid 
of  seeing  ghosts  in  reality. — Indeed  I  wish  they  were 
still  in  vogue — I  should  like  of  all  things  to  see  a 
ghost." 

"  I  hope  /  never  shall" — said  Leonilla,  fervently. 
"Merial  you  are  going  too  far  and  too  fast" — said 
Eunice — "  It  is  not  proper  for  a  young  girl  to  speak 
in  that  light  way  of  such  awful  beings,  who  at  this 
moment  may  be  close  to  you  and  listening  to  what 
you  say. — Certainly,  I  do  not  profess  to  believe  in 
ghosts — yet,  as  mother  says,  I  have  known  persons 
that  have  been  acquainted  with  people  that  declared 
they  had  seen  them." 

"Still" — said  Leonilla — "I  cannot  comprehend 
why  the  souls  of  the  dead  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  earth  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  terror, 
and  making  darkness  fearful." 

"  We  are  not  to  know" — replied  Eunice. 
This  aphorism,  as  usual,  put  an  end  to  the  subject 
of  discussion;  and  there  was  a  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion. It  was  broken  by  Madam  Rookley  casting  her 
eyes  towards  the  window,  and  remarking  that  the  cat 
was  a  true  prophet,  as  the  sky,  which  had  been  cloud- 
ing up  ever  since  puss  washed  her  face,  was  now  quite 
overcast,  and  looked  as  if  just  going  to  rain. 

"  So" — said  she — "  we  shall  not  be  able  this  after- 
noon to  venture  on  our  ride." 

Finding  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  remain  in 
the  house  on  account  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  the 
heavens,  Eunice  and  Leonilla  brought  their  sewing, 
and  took  their  seats  near  the  windows  for  the  benefit 
of  the  light,  and  Madam  Rookley's  rocking-chair  was 
removed  to  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  for  the 
same  reason.  Merial  (who  never  sewed)  placed  her- 
self full  length  in  one  of  the  broad  window-benches, 
with  a  book.  In  a  short  time  the  gloom  of  the  sky 
rapidly  increased,  and  the  clouds  hung  so  low  that 
they  seemed  almost  to  touch  the  chimney-tops.  It 
was  already  raining  over  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  houses 
and  the  monument  loomed  dimly  through  the  mist. 
The  wind  began  to  rise,  and  soon  blew  a  hurricane, 
whirling  the  dust  through  the  streets,  and  bending  the 
trees  till  their  lower  branches  nearly  touched  the 
ground.  The  domestics  were  sent  all  over  the  house 
to  put  down  sashes,  and  to  secure  the  shutters  from 
swinging  in  the  tempest  and  flapping  against  the  glass. 
"This  is  just  the  afternoon  for  Peter  Rugg" — ob- 
served Madam  Rookley — "  I  should  not  wonder  if  he 
is  driving  about  the  North  End  already.  I  hope  he 
will  not  find  his  way  into  our  street. —  I  should  not 
like  him  to  make  us  a  call." 

Merial  shuddered  and  closed  her  book. 

"  Don't  shiver,  Merial" — said  the  old  lady — "  I 


don't  wish  to  be  reminded,  just  now,  that  somebody 
is  this  moment  walking  over  the  ground  where  your 
grave  is  to  be  dug  when  you  need  one." 

"  Is  that  always  the  case  when  a  person  shivers?" 
— asked  Leonilla,  much  amazed. 

"  Always — as  has  been  proved  a  thousand  times." 

Our  heroine  had  now  another  new  idea  to  ponder 
upon. 

"  I  would  not  see  Peter  Rugg" — said  Merial 
"  for  fifty  thousand  dollars." 

"I  thought" — observed  Eunice — "you  were  just 
now  wishing  to  see  a  ghost.  But  I  supposed  at  the 
time  it  was  all  bravado." 

"  Is  Peter  Rugg  a  ghost?" — enquired  Leonilla. 

"  Something  of  that  sort,  perhaps" — replied  Eunice. 

"If  he  is  not  a  ghost,  what  is  he?" — observed 
Madam  Rookley. 

"  But  does  he  appear  in  day-light  ?" — asked  Leo- 
nilla. 

"  He  is  said  to  appear  at  all  hours  and  in  all  places" 
— answered  Eunice,  solemnly — "  but  always  during 
a  heavy  rain,  or  just  before  it  comes  on.  He  was  a 
missing  man  long  before  the  revolution,  but  people 
say  that  to  this  day,  on  wet  afternoons,  he  may  be 
seen  driving  through  the  North  End  with  a  little  girl 
beside  him,  in  an  old  chaise  with  a  bay  horse. — Often, 
too,  he  appears  on  a  stormy  night,  generally  in  this 
part  of  the  town,  because  he  used  to  live  hereabout." 

"  Is  it  possible" — said  Madam  Rookley — "  that 
there  is  any  body  on  earth  that  has  not  heard  the 
story  of  Peter  Rugg.  I  thought  it  was  known  all 
over  the  world." 

"  Indeed  I  am  entirely  unacquainted  with  it" — 
answered  Leonilla. — "  Do  be  kind  enough  to  relate 
it  to  me." 

The  history  of  Peter  Rugg  was  then,  with  much 
unction,  repeated  by  Madam  Rookley. 

In  substance  it  was  this : — Peter  Rugg,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  was  an  inhabitant  of  a  cer- 
tain street  in  the  North  End,  and  resided  in  one  of  the 
old  houses  that  had  been  erected  by  the  early  settlers  of 
Boston.  He  was  a  sober,  honest,  and  industrious 
man ;  and  the  house  was  his  own. — His  family  con- 
sisted of  his  wife,  and  a  little  daughter,  his  only  child. 
Peter's  general  deportment  was  mild  and  peaceable, 
but  he  was  occasionally  subject  to  violent  paroxysms 
of  temper,  at  which  times  he  would  become  wild  with 
passion,  and  then  (and  then  only)  he  would  swear 
tremendous  oaths,  for  which  he  always  afterwards  felt 
the  deepest  compunction.  But  he  never  could  con- 
quer those  fits  when  he  found  them  coming  on,  which 
they  frequently  did  when  his  will  was  opposed  or  his 
purpose  controverted,  for  he  was  at  times  exceedingly 
obstinate.  Peter  Rugg  kept  a  horse  and  chair  or 
chaise  of  his  own;  and  one  fine  morning  in  the  au- 
tumn, he  went  on  some  business  to  Concord,  taking 
with  him  his  little  daughter.  In  the  afternoon  he  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Boston.  Just  as  evening  closed 
in,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  of  wind 
and  rain,  during  which  they  reached  West  Cambridge, 
then  called  Metrotomy,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of 
Mr.  Cutter,  who  in  vain  urged  Peter  to  stay  all  night 
(as  it  was  very  dark  and  the  tempest  was  increasing,) 
adding — "Your  little  girl  will  perish  if  exposed  to  its 
fury  in  that  open  chair,  and  it  is  so  dark  you  will  cer- 
tainly lose  your  way." — "  Let  the  storm  increase" — 
said  Peter — "  I  will  drive  on,  even  if  it  were  the  last 
tempest — And  may  I  never  find  Boston  again,  ii  I  do 
not  get  home  to-night  " 
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"  And  reach  home  he  never  did," — continued 
Madam  Rookley. — "  From .  that  hour  he  has  never 
entered  a  human  house,  and  his  wife  saw  no  more  of 
either  her  husband  or  child  as  living  people — and  you 
may  be  sure  she  was  disconsolate  enough.  Often,  in 
nights  of  wind  and  rain,  she  heard  the  well  known 
.sound  of  his  horse's  feet  and  the  rattling  of  Peter's 
chair- wheels,  but  they  always  passed  by  the  door  be- 
fore she  could  get  there  to  stop  them.  And  after  a 
while  (when  she  knew  they  could  no  longer  belong 
to  the  land  of  the  living)  she  became  afraid  to  make 
the  attempt,  and  felt  cold  and  trembling  as  they  went 
along.  The  neighbours  also  heard  Peter's  horse  and 
chair;  and  one  stormy  night  the  men,  among  them 
all,  agreed  to  stay  up  and  sit  out  on  their  door-steps, 
with  lanterns,  watching  for  Peter.  They  did  see  him ; 
he  came  driving  along  in  his  own  old  chair  with  his 
own  bay  horse,  and  with  his  little  girl  beside  him, 
both  looking  very  miserable,  and  pale,  and  wet,  and 

i  weary.     As  he  passed  his  own  door,  he  gazed  up  at 

;  the  house  with  a  bewildered  look.  The  people  were 
all  afraid  to  watch  again,  and  they  thought  they  had 
seen  enough.  And  afterwards,  as  they  lay  in  their 
beds  on  stormy  nights,  and  heard  Peter  Rugg  go  by, 
they  shook  with  fear  and  covered  up  their  heads. 
Sometimes  he  has  been  met  in  daylight,  of  dreary 
afternoons,  just  before  a  rain-storm,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Concord,  or  Cambridge,  or  Roxbury,  or  any 
of  the  places  round  the  city ;  and  he  then  seems  be- 
wildered, and  inquires  the  way  to  Boston,  and  how 
far  it  is ;  and  both  he  and  his  little  girl  look  cold  and 
sad,  and  dejected,  and  very  weary,  as  they  well  may 
be." 

"  Poor   creatures !" — sighed    Leonilla,    kindly — 
"  but  is  it  supposed  that  they  are  still  to  be  seen — 

!    even  now — in  our  own  times?" 

a  Yes — even  now" — replied  Madam  Rookley. — 

I  "  At  least,  so  it  is  said  by  people  who  can  have  no 
motive  for  telling  falsehoods.  They  are  still  going, 
father  and  child,  horse  and  chair;  and  when  they  do 
appear,  it  is  always  in  such  weather  as  this.  We 
ourselves  may  see  Peter  Rugg  this  very  afternoon — 

1     Merial,  don't  shiver  so." 

The  whirlwind  had,  for  a  while,  exhausted  its  fury. 
The  louring  clouds  were  now  dilated  into  one  dull 


at  hand.  The  ladies  all  started  to  their  feet,  and 
grouped  closely  together  at  the  same  window,  all 
pallid  and  silent — Eunice  and  Madam  Rookley  look- 
ing fearfully  over  the  shoulders  of  Merial  and  Leo- 
nilla. The  vehicle  now  came  rushing  along,  and  in 
a  few  moments  was  in  sight.  It  was  indeed  a  chaise 
drawn  by  a  bay  horse,  and  in  it  sat  a  man  with  a 
little  girl  beside  him.     They  drove  rapidly  past. 

"  Peter  Rugg !" — was  the  simultaneous  exclama- 
tion from  the  lips  of  Madam  Rookley  and  her  daugh- 
ters. 

"  It  must  be  Peter  Rugg !" — gasped  Leonilla,  white 
with  terror. 

There  was,  for  a  few  moments,  a  pause  of  silent 
horror,  Merial  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 
They  all  sat  down  trembling  and  overcome,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  rain  began  to  pour  down  in 
torrents.  Just  then  old  Charty  put  her  head  in  at 
the  door.  At  her  sudden  appearance  they  all  scream- 
ed and  jumped  up,  to  such  a  pitch  of  nervous  excite- 
ment had  they  worked  themselves. 

"  Laws-a-marcy !" — exclaimed  Charty — "  are  you 
all  born  fools,  to  be  screaming  out  at  me?  I  only 
came  to  ax  if  you  saw  Peter  Rugg  go  by." 

"  Oh !  yes — yes" — was  the  general  answer. 

"  Well" — said  Charty — "  it  an't  my  luck  to  see 
sperits  no  time.  So  I  was  fast  asleep,  with  my  head 
down  on  the  kitchen  table,  and  did  not  waken  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  help  rushed  out  to  the  side-door  to 
look,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  chair  wheels  coming, 
for  they  always  expects  Peter  Rugg  on  rain-like  af- 
ternoons. But  none  of  them  never  saw  him  before; 
and  I  guess  none  of  them  ever  will  again,  for  they're 
all  over  fear  and  trembling,  and  not  likely  to  venture 
another  sight,  ever  while  they  live." 

"  We  have  all  seen  him  now,  then" — ejaculated 
Madam  Rookley,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  It  were  a  sin  now  to  disbelieve  in  him" — said 
Eunice. 

"  I  dare  say  it's  a  sign  of  some  great  trouble  com- 
ing upon  all  of  you" — said  Charty. — "  'Pend  upon  it, 
someihiiig  bad  will  happen  to  the  house  and  family — 
fire,  or  murder,  or  sudden  death.  Peter  never  appears 
for  nothing — all  the  North  Enders  say  that." 

At  this  moment,  amid  the  rising  wind  and  the 


tint  of  leaden  grey,  and  the  solemn  pause  came  on    plashing  rain,  was  heard   the  sound  of  the  same 
that  always  precedes  the  descent  of  a  violent  rain-    wheels,  as  if  returning. 


storm.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  in  the  streets,  and 
the  whole  North  End  seemed  to  repose  in  gloomy 
silence. 

Suddenly  there  came  upon  the  ear  the  far-off  sound 
of  wheels,  and  the  distant  tramp  of  a  horse.  The 
ladies  all  raised  their  heads  and  listened.  Leonilla, 
whose  sewing  had  long  remained  stationary  in  her 
hands,  now  dropped  it  into  her  lap,  and  Merial's  book 
fell  to  the  floor.  Even  Eunice  suspended  her  needle, 
and  Madam  Rookley  let  fall  her  frilling.  All  turned 
pale — all  looked  at  each  other;  and  every  one  felt 


"  Mercy  upon  us ! — here  he  is  again — he  is  coming 
back" — exclaimed  Madam  Rookley.  And  they  all 
turned  their  faces  from  the  windows. 

"That's  he — sure  enough" — said  Charty,  listen- 
ing.— "  The  wheels  comes  nigher  and  nigher — and 
they  don't  sound  a  bit  like  nateral  wheels — and  that 
hoss  hasn't  the  trot  of  any  living  hoss,  no  how ;  and, 
besides,  he  goes  quite  too  fast  for  any  human  quad- 
ruple. Dear — dear — how  awful  sperits  is  when  they 
come  riding  in  chairs." 

The  unearthly  chaise  sounded  nearer  and  nearer, 


that  every  one  at  the  same  moment  was  thinking  of    and  at  last  seemed  almost  at  the  house.     The  ladies 
Peter  Rugg.     The  noise  of  the  wheels  approached,    listened  in  silent  horror,  as  they  grew  paler  and  paler, 


the  hoofs  of  the  horse  sounded  louder,  and  unequivo- 
cal terror  crept  over  the  Rookleys  and  their  visiter. 

"  I  don't  see  why  we  should  be  so  dispersed  about 
the  room" — said  Merial,  in  a  tremulous  voice. — 
"  To  be  sure,  Peter  Rugg  is  all  nonsense ;  but  we 
may  as  well  keep  close  together.     Leonilla,  come  to 


and  caught  hold  of  each  other,  and  clung  together  in 
their  terror ;  while  old  Charty's  complexion  changed 
to  the  hue  of  dingy  ashes,  as  she  scuttled  back  to 
hide  her  face  on  the  kitchen  table. 

Suddenly  the  chaise  stopped  at  the  door. 

"  Peter  Rugg ! — Peter  Rugg  ["—exclaimed  Madam 


my  window;  and  mother  and  sister,  do  you  come    Rookley,  half  frantic  with  terror. — "  He's  coming  to 
too."  our  very  house.     Mercy  upon  us!  he's  getting  out." 

As  she  spoke,  the  sound  of  the  chair  seemed  just  [To  be  continued.] 
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II. 

I  see  again  the  bright  green  sward, 

Whereon  we  gladly  played, 
I  hear  again  the  echoing  sound 

Their  little  footsteps  made. 
Their  voices  like  a  ringing  shell, 

Are  murmuring  in  mine  ears, 
And  not  a  single  eye  is  dim 

With  sorrow  or  with  tears. 


III. 

Oh !  thro'  the  long,  long  lapse  of  years, 

They  greet  me  once  again, 
Those  young  companions  of  my  mirth, 

Wak'd  by  that  simple  strain. 
Heed  not  the  tears  within  mine  eyes, 

While  the  quick  memories  throng, 
Of  other  days  upon  my  heart, — 

Oh!  sing  that  little  song! 


16* 
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Written  for  the  Lady's  Book. 


ON     VISITING     THE     GRAVE     OF     SIR     WALTER     SCOTT, 


AT   DRYBURGH    ABBEY. 


BY     MRS.     LYDIA     H.     SIGOURNEY, 


Rest  with  the  noble  dead, 

In  Dryburgh's  solemn  pile, 
Where  sleep  the  peer,  and  warrior  bold, 
And  mitred  abbots  stern  and  old, 

Along  the  statued  aisle  ; 
Where  stain'd  with  rust  of  buried  years 
The  old  sarcophagus  appears 

In  mould  imbedded  deep; 
And  Scotia's  skies  of  sparkling  blue 
Stream  the  oriel  windows  through 

Where  ivied  masses  creep; 
While  touch'd  with  symmetry  sublime 
The  moss-clad  towers  that  mock  at  Time 

Their  mouldering  legends  keep. 

And  yet,  methinks,  thou  should'st  have  chose 

Thy  latest  couch  at  fair  Melrose, 
Whence  burst  thy  first  most  ardent  song, 
And  swept  with  wildering  force  along 

Where  Tweed  in  silver  flows. 
There,  the  young  moonbeams  quivering  faint 
O'er  mural  tablet  sculptur'd  faint, 

Eeveal  a  lordly  race, 
And  knots  of  roses,  richly  wrought, 
And  tracery,  light  as  poet's  thought, 

The  cluster'd  columns  grace. 

There  good  king  David's  rugged  mien 
Past  by  his  faithful  spouse  is  seen, 

And  'neath  the  stony  floor, 
Lie  chiefs  of  Douglas'  haughty  breast 
Contented  now,  to  take  their  rest, 

And  rule  their  kings  no  more. 

It  was  a  painful  sight  to  see 

Trim  Abbotsford  so  gay, 
The  rose-trees  climbing  there  so  bold, 
The  ripening  fruits,  in  rind  of  gold, 

And  thou,  their  lord,  away. 

I  saw  the  lamp,  with  oil  unspent, 

O'er  which  thy  thoughtful  brow  was  bent, 

When  erst  with  magic  skill 
Unearthly  beings  heard  thy  call, 
And  flitting  spectres  throng'd  the  hall, 

Obedient  to  thy  will. 

That  fair  domain  was  all  thine  own, 
From  stately  roof,  to  threshold  stone; 

But  did'st  thou  lavish  pay 
The  coin,  that  caused  life's  wheels  to  stop? 
The  heart's-blood  oozing  drop  by  drop, 

Thro'  the  worn  brain  away? 

I  said  the  lamp  unspent  was  there, 
The  books  arrang'd  in  order  fair; 


Yet  none  of  all  thy  kindred  race 
Found  in  those  lordly  halls  a  place: — 
Thine  only  son,  in  foreign  lands 
Led  boldly  on  his  martial  bands, 
And  stranger-lips,  unmov'd  and  cold, 
The  history  of  thy  mansion  told. 

They  lauded  glittering  brand  and  spear, 
And  costly  gifts  of  prince  and  peer, 
And  broad  claymore,  with  silver  dight, 
And  hunting-horn  of  border-knight; 

What  were  such  gauds  to  me? 
More  dear  had  been  one  simple  word 
From  those  whose  veins,  thy  blood  had  stirr'd 

To  Scotia's  accents  free. 

Yet  one*  there  was,  in  humble  cell, 

A  poor  retainer,  lone  and  old, 
Who  of  thy  youth  remember'd  well 

And  many  a  treasur'd  story  told  ; 
And  pride,  upon  her  wrinkled  face 
Blent  strangely  with  the  trickling  tear, 
As  memory  from  its  choicest  place 
Brought  forth  in  deep-recorded  trace 

Thy  boyhood's  gambols  dear: — 
Or  pointed  out,  with  trembling  hand 
Where  erst  thy  garden-seat  did  stand, 
When  thou,  return'd  from  travel  vain, 
Wrapp'd  in  thy  plaid  and  pale  with  pain, 

Did'st  gaze,  with  vacant  eye, 
For  stern  disease  had  drank  the  fount 

Of  mental  vision  dry. 

» 

Ah!  what  avails,  with  giant  power 
To  wrest  the  trophies  of  an  hour, 
One  moment  write  with  sparkling  eye, 
Our  name  on  castled  turrets  high, 
And  yield,  the  next,  a  broken  trust, 
To  earth,  to  ashes,  and  to  dust. 

And  now,  farewell,  thou,  who  did'st  sweep 

Away,  the  damps  of  ages  deep, 

And  fire,  with  wild,  baronial  strain 

The  harp  of  chivalry  again. 

Thou,  who  did'st  wake,  from  shore  to  shore, 

Bleak  Caledonia's  mountains  hoar, 

Her  blue  lakes  bosom'd  'neath  their  shade, 

Her  sheep-folds  dotted  o'er  the  glade, 

Her  rills,  with  music  leaping  down, 

The  perfume  of  her  heather  brown, 

Familiar  as  their  native  glen 

To  differing  tribes  of  distant  men, 

Patriot  and  bard! — old  Scotia's  care 

Shall  keep  thine  image  fresh  and  fair; 

Embalming  to  remotest  time, 

The  Shakspeare  of  her  tuneful  clime. 


*  The  widow  of  old  Mr.  Purdy,  who  in  her  humble  dwelling  on  the  premises  at  Abbotsford,  told  with  touching  affection, 
stories  of  the  early  life  of  Sir  Walter,  and  of  his  sorrowfully  changed  appearance,  after  his  return  from  travelling  on  the 
Continent. 
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"  A  hundred  years,  a  hundred  years — 
How  much  of  human  power  and  pride, 
Of  towering  hopes,  of  trembling  fears 
Have  sunk  beneath  its  whelming  tide." 

It  is  a  common  instance  of  the  inconsistency  of  human 
desires,  that  although  almost  every  person  would  wish  for 
long  life,  yet  no  one  likes  to  become  old.  It  is  true,  that 
men  sometimes  are  proud  of  gray  hairs,  because  they  think 
these  will  give  the  reputation  of  experience  and  wisdom,  and 
thus,  they  shall  be  more  likely  to  obtain  some  office  or  object 
of  their  ambition,  which  depends  on  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  their  fellow  men. 

But  women,  even  the  best  and  most  discreet,  seldom  learn 
to  grow  old  gracefully.  There  seem  so  few  compensations  for 
the  loss  of  the  bloom  and  attractiveness  of  mature  womanhood 
and  joyous  youth,  that  the  female  heart  is  inclined  to  believe 
the  old  age  of  one  of  her  own  sex  must  be  indeed  "  days  of 
darkness."  And  true  it  must  be  dark  for  the  woman  who  is 
growing  elderly,  unless  the  affections  can  be  exercised.  The 
warm  affections  of  the  heart  make  the  sunshine  of  her  lot. 
Give  her  but 

"  Sweet  waters  from  affection's  spring," 
and  her  strength  will  be  renewed,  and  her  youth  come  back, 
like  the  flowers  that  bloom  on  the  cheek  of  alpine  snows,  in 
her  warm  hopes  for  those  she  loves.  But  as  she  goes  down 
farther  and  farther  into  the  vale  of  years,  and  her  sight  be- 
comes dim  to  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  and  her  thoughts 
shrink  from  the  cares  of  life,  as  from  an  insupportable  burden, 
what  shall  then  be  her  support?  and  where  shall  her  hopes 
be  directed  for  enjoyment? 

Could  you,  my  fair  girl,  look  forward  a  hundred  years,  and 
fancy  yourself  then  living,  and  so  happy  that  you  did  not 
regret  that  youth  had  passed  away,  and  would  not,  were  it 
possible,  go  back  and  live  over  again  your  days  of  health  and 
gaiety  ? 

There  have  been  instances  of  this  spiritual  triumph  over 
physical  decay,  and  its  loveliness  is  of  such  heavenly  grace 
that  we  feel  sure  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  giving  them  a 
living  example. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chase,  of  Boston,  will  on  the  27th  of  this 
month  be  one  hundred  and  two  years  of  age.  In  1839,  on  her 
hundredth  birthday,  she  told  a  friend,  a  pious  lady  who  called 
to  see  her,  that  she  was  far  happier  than  in  her  days  of  youth 
and  strength,  and  that  she  would  not,  for  anything  the  world 
could  offer,  be  willing  to  live  over  again,  even  her  happiest 
years  of  life. — And  yet,  she  must,  when  young,  have  been 
very  pretty ;  even  now,  her  eyes  retain  a  lustre  and  expression 
which  is  pleasant  to  look  upon.  She  was,  for  all  the  earlier 
period  of  her  life,  surrounded  by  relations  and  dear  friends, 
was  loved  and  married,  and  lived  happily  in  her  domestic 
relations.  She  has  also  enjoyed  affluence,  or  at  least,  a  suffi- 
ciency of  all  things — now  all  these  worldly  blessings  are  gone, 
vanished  like  a  mirage  in  the  desert,  and  where  the  green 
groves  and  bright  waters  appeared,  all  is,  to  the  eye  of  sense, 
a  desolate  barren  waste,  which  stretches  to  the  utmost  boun- 
dary of  the  horizon  of  life.  She  i3  old  and  poor,  and  without 
relations  or  family  connections.  She  has  outlived  all  her 
generation.  She  is  alone  in  the  world.  Where  can  she  find 
a  source  of  happiness? 

She  finds  it,  where  it  is  always  to  be  found — in  true  piety, 
in  love  to  God,  and  good  will  to  all  mankind.  She  has  the 
same  cheerful  trust  in  the  protection  of  divine  Providence, 
which  an  infant  has  in  its  mother's  love;  and  she  seems  as 
happy  in  the  thought  that  each  day  brings  her  nearer  to  her 
Saviour,  as  a  tired  child  would  be,  when  he  saw  his  mother 
stretching  her  kind  arms  to  receive  him.  The  natural  buoy- 
ancy of  her  disposition  has,  no  doubt,  had  much  influence  in 
predisposing  her  to  this  happy  state  of  faith  and  hope.  And 
probably  this  cheerful  spirit  has  had  considerable  effect  in 
prolonging  her  life,  for  the  wisest  of  men  has  said,  that 
"  a  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine."    Yes,  cheerful- 


ness is  the  true  elixir  of  life,  and  Mrs.  Chase  appears  always 
to  have  found  its  well-spring  in  her  heart.  To  this  cause 
also,  we  must  attribute  the  wonderful  preservation  of  her 
faculties.  She  looks  fragile,  and  says  that  her  constitution 
was  always  delicate;  but  now,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
two  years,  her  memory  is  better  than  that  of  many  who  have 
not  lived  half  her  days,  her  hearing  tolerably  good,  and  her 
sight— but  that  has  come  a  second  time— so  strong  that  she 
reads  fine  print  and  hems  fine  muslin  without  the  aid  of 
glasses.  She  has  taste  and  the  love  of  order  in  active  exer- 
cise—keeps her  apartment  in  order,  making  her  own  bed,  and 
very  nicely  it  looks— also  she  makes  her  own  caps  and  capes, 
and  ruffles  these  with  as  much  care  as  though  she  were  a 
young  lady.  She  usually  rises  about  six  in  the  morning,  and 
retires  before  ten  in  the  evening;  and,  what  shows  her  wonder- 
ful energy  of  character,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  she  very 
rarely  takes  any  repose  during  the  interval.  Many  women, 
not  very  aged  ladies  either,  impair  their  faculties,  in  truth 
become  sadly  imbecile  in  mind  as  well  as  invalid  in  health, 
merely  from  their  inactive  habits.  If  you  wish  to  live  long, 
engage  in  some  pursuits  that  call  forth  the  energies  of  the 
mind,  while  properly  employing  the  hands,  and  above  all, 
develope  and  strengthen  the  best  and  warmest  affections  of 
the  heart. 

But  how  can  Mrs.  Chase,  at  her  great  age,  improve  her 
time?  Surely  she  may  be  excused  from  employment  ?  She 
does  not  desire  this.  A  state  of  rest,  or  inaction  makes  no 
part  of  her  theory  of  happiness.  Every  moment  of  her  wak- 
ing hours  is  strictly  employed.  She  now  cuts  and  makes  all 
her  own  clothing,  and,  till  within  the  last  two  years,  perform- 
ed sewing  for  others.  And  she  reads  many  hours  of  each  day. 
Not  long  since  she  read  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages  in  "Bax- 
ter's Saint's  Rest,"  aloud,  during  one  afternoon.  But  her 
Bible  is  her  chief  treasure.  She  studies  it  daily,  comparing 
passages  and  illustrating  texts  with  the  aptness  and  readiness 
of  a  scholar  and  a  divine.  Religion  is  her  theme  of  power 
and  eloquence.  Her  language,  when  engaged  on  this  her 
favourite  subject,  is  clear,  and  even  elegant,  and  her  words 
pour  forth  with  an  energy  and  earnestness  which  impress 
the  hearer  almost  like  a  voice  from  the  spirit  land.  And  then 
her  dark  uyes  kindle  with  the  light  of  perfect  faith  and  holy 
joy,  and  her  pale,  withered  features  are  so  expressive  of  the 
gladness  of  her  hope,  the  rapture  of  her  soul  in  its  near  ap- 
proach to  the  Saviour,  that  we  have  looked  on  .her,  at  such 
times  with  an  admiration  which  the  most  beautiful  young 
face  (and  we  love  to  look  on  youth  and  beauty)  never  inspired. 

Here  then  is  exhibited  the  principle  which  can  beautify  old 
age,  and  make  the  closing  years  the  best  and  brightest  of  a 
woman's  life.  What  would  be  the  lot  of  this  aged,  lonely 
woman  if  her  affections  had  not  these  heavenly  hopes,  this 
love  of  the  Saviour  on  which  to  centre  ?  What  would  be  her 
lot  where  the  Christian  religion  was  unacknowledged  and  un- 
felt,  or  its  precepts  disregarded  ?  In  heathen  countries,  a 
female  old  and  poor,  without  family  or  kindred,  would  be 
left  to  perish  in  want  and  sorrow.  In  our  favoured  land,  the 
Gospel  has  diffused  a  holier,  a  happier  sentiment,  which  the 
case  of  this  old  lady  most  strikingly  illustrates.  She  has  for 
several  years  been  unable  to  earn  her  own  support,  though 
she  does  what  she  can,  but  all  her  wants  have  been  cared  for. 
A  number  of  benevolent  ladies  pay  her  board  and  provide 
whatever  she  needs.  Nor  is  this  done  in  the  cold  manner  of 
constrained  relief  to  the  needy;  but  with  that  warm  heart- 
felt love  and  reverence  which  the  pious  character  and  con- 
versation of  Mrs.  C.  inspire.  Rich  and  accomplished  ladies, 
young  and  lovely  girls,  consider  it  a  privilege  to  visit  this  aged 
saint,  and  listen  to  her  fervent  eloquence  in  her  Saviour's 
cause.  And  we  are  happy  to  add,  that  this  mission  of  charity, 
this  appreciation  of  piety  is  not  confined  to  the  ladies  of  any 
particular  sect.  Mrs.  C.  is  herself  an  Episcopalian,  and  a 
most  devoted  believer  in  the  doctrines  and  forms  of  the  church. 
But  her  heart  can  unite  with  and  love  all  the  friends  of  Jesus  ; 
and  among  those  who  watch  over  her,  to  "  do  her  good,"  may 
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be  found  ladies  of  most  of  the  Christian  denominations  in  our 
city. 

What  a  blessing  is  this  altar  of  Charity,  where  all  may  meet 
in  love  and  union !  And  how  thrice  blessed  to  woman  is  the 
revelations  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ !  Its  precepts  and  exam- 
ples make  the  blessing  of  her  lot  in  every  station  of  this  life; 
its  hopes  console  her  in  death;  and  its  promises  give  her  an 
inheritance  of  glory  and  happiness  in  the  life  which  is  to 
come  I 


March  and  4th  of  April  contrasted,"—1'  The  Mertouns"— 
"  My  old  Glove" — "  A  true  Love  Story" — and  "  Let  me  weep." 
The  "Lecture  on  Female  Education"  is  an  excellent  produc- 
tion, and  will  be  noticed  more  at  length  in  the  next  num- 
ber. The  gentleman  who  sent  it  will  please  accept  our 
thanks.  We  must  defer  noticing  till  next  month,  the  remain- 
ing papers  in  our  drawer — but  stay,  here  is  one  that  should 
not  wait.  The  author  of  "  Gaul's  Address  to  the  Shade  of 
Momi,"  may  rest  assured  that  his  poem  shall  have  a  place  in 
the  "  Book"  as  soon  as  we  have  room. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  have  had  such  an  abundance  of  favours  from  our  lite- 
rary friends,  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  examine  the   half 
of  the  MSS.  sent  us.     The  following  articles  are  on  file  for 
publication,  some  of  which  will,  however,  require  a  little 
emendation. 
"  Reminiscences  of  Childhood." 
"  The  Village  Revisited." 
"  The  Forgotten." 
"  The  Black-haired  Lassie." 
"  To  the  Zephyr." 

"  To  a  Rose  bleached  by  the  Sun,"  and 
"  The  School  Girl  watching  the  Stars." 
Sincerely  do  we  wish  our  critic's  task  was  now  ended,  and 
the  score  or  two  of  articles  we  must  reject,  were  safely  in  the 
hands  of  their  respective  authors.  But  the  labour  must  be 
done.  We  beg  those  who  are  disappointed  to  console  them- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  but  few  writers  are  required 
for  the  "  Book,"  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  readers 
we  shall  most  willingly  add  to  our  list  of  friends.  We  hope,  to 
number  them  among  the  latter,  if  not  the  former.  The  wri- 
ters of  such  articles  as  the  following,  must  have  taste  to  en- 
joy the  highest  excellences  in  literature;  could  they  devote 
sufficient  time  from  their  more  important  duties,  they  would 
doubtless  excel  as  authors,  but  a  few  hours,  and  a  few  thoughts 
now  and  then,  devoted  to  the  Muses,  will  not  propitiate  those 
exacting  ladies.  They  require  the  whole  heart; — which  the 
author  of"  Hannibal's  Oath"  has  not  given,  though  there  is 
much  poetic  merit  in  the  lines.  And  here  is  another  poem 
commencing — 

"Thou  art  unconscious,  beauteous  one" — 
which  shows  a  good  ear  for  the  harmony  of  numbers,  and  is 
almost  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  "  Book."  And  here  is  the 
"  Tale  of  the  Two  Barons,"  wild  and  full  of  horrors  sufficient 
to  gratify  the  most  largely  developed  organ  of  destructiveness 
which  phrenologist  ever  measured.  We  give  the  conclusion 
of  the  scene. 
"  Just  then — the  torch  came  down! 

"  High  inlo  the  air,  with  one  mighty  burst— with  dust  and 
ashes,  and  wreaths  of  smoke — with  limbs  torn  from  their 
parent  trunks,  and  severed  heads,  and  streams  of  gushing 
gore — all  in  one  vast  column  of  glowing  fire — were  hurled  the 
ruins  of  the  aged  castle  !  Back,  by  the  overwhelming  shock, 
the  eager  squadrons  were  driven — terrified  yeomanry  and 
masterless  steeds  fled  wildly  over  the  desolated  plain,  or  lay 
struggling  in  agony,  beneath  the  huge  masses  of  rock  and 
timber  that  crushed  them  to  the  bloody  earth. 

"  And  there,  where  the  Rhine  swept  by  in  beautiful  ma- 
jesty, they  whose  lives  had  been  one  scene  of  deadly  feud  and 
bitter  revenge,  who  had  never  met  face  to  face,  but  at  the 
head,  each  of  his  ready  vassals,  and  had  ever  bared  the  blade 
or  couched  the  lance,  'rescue  or  no  rescue!' — there,  side  by 
side,  fanned  by  the  same  breeze,  washed  by  the  same  wave, 
the  one,  with  countenance  calm  and  tranquil,  a  smile  of  glo- 
rious pride  on  his  lip,  the  other  black  and  scorched,  his  fierce 
features  distorted  with  agony,  lay  the  lifeless  forms  of  the 
hostile  Barons." 

The  author  of"  Old  Times— or  Fanny,"  is  not  as  successful 
in  poetry  as  he  was  in  prose.  We  shall  attend  to  his  request. 
But  we  must  be  more  summary.  The  following  articles  we 
class  among  the  "  promising"  (see  the  June  number  of  the 
"  Book,"  page  282.)  "  Sketch  by  the  Oriole  Girl,"  Nos.  I.  &. 
II.,  also  "Parental Love" — "  Retrospection"— "Angels'  Rest" 
— "  Birth-day  Reverie" — "  Youth  sleeping  in  the  Arms  of 
Death" — and  "  In  the  far  off  Indian  Ocean." 

In  the  "  mediocre"  class  we  must  place  the  poem  beginning, 
"  Ye  myriads  of  worlds  that  gem  the  night" — "  The  4th  of 
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The  Poets  of  America.  Edited  by  John  Keese.  New  York, 
S.  Colman. 
We  have  already  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
splendid  specimen  of  American  taste  and  enterprise.  We 
recur  to  the  subject,  in  order  to  assure  those  who  have  not 
yet  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  examining  for  themselves,  that 
"  The  Poets  of  America"  is,  without  exception,  the  most  cred- 
itable book  ever  published  in  this  country.  The  previous 
volume  was  greatly  admired,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
are  happy  to  say,  that  the  publisher  has  issued  the  two  vol- 
umes in  similar  binding,  as  much  more  complete,  at  the  same 
time  either  volume  is  distinct  in  itself,  and  will  be  sold  sepa- 
rate. This  work  will  prove  of  the  purest  delight  to  all  who 
have  any  taste  for  poetry,  or  any  love  for  the  arts.  Daponte's 
"  Fall  of  Babylon,"  Hill's  sonnet  to  "  Spring,"  Bryant's 
"  Fountain,"  Charlton's  "  One  Night  at  Sea,"  Benjamin's 
"  Departed,"  and  many  other  poems  which  we  have  not  space 
to  enumerate,  are  illustrated  in  the  most  striking  and  taste- 
ful manner.  "The  Poets  of  America,"  with  more  than  the 
attractive  embellishments  of  the  "  Annuals,"  possesses  an 
intrinsic  and  permanent  value.  It  is  not  a  volume  whose 
interest  expires  with  the  season.  The  selection  has  been 
made  with  so  much  discrimination  and  conscientiousness, 
that  Mr.  Keese  deserves  the  warmest  thanks  for  his  assiduity 
and  jadgment.  The  execution  of  the  volume  reflects  equal 
credit  on  the  publisher.    Success  attend  their  labours! 

America,  Historical,  Statistical,  and  Descriptive.     By  J.  S. 

Buckingham,  Esq.    2  vols.   8vo.     New  York,   Harper  & 

Brothers.     Philadelphia,  Henry  Perkins,  1841. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  like  others  of  his  countrymen  who  have 
visited  the  United  States  on  a  book-making  expedition} 
brought  with  him  a  larger  amount  of  reputation  for  ability 
and  integrity  than  he  carried  away.  Before  his  visit  he  was 
regarded  as  a  clever  man  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
world,  and  who  understood  well  how  to  describe  what  he  had 
seen ;  but  after  he  was  heard  in  his  own  proper  person,  it  was 
very  soon  discovered  that  he  had  an  ugly  practice  of  draw- 
ing on  his  imagination  for  his  facts,  and  there  was  strong 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  not  been  the  great  traveller  he 
described  himself.  AVe  know  that  among  scientific  people 
here,  he  was  considered  a  superficial  pretender. 

Mr.  Buclcingham's  most  striking  characteristic  is  personal 
vanity;  and  his  book,  now  published,  is  just  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  such  a  man.  It  is  full  of  the  most  ridicu- 
lous egotism — egotism  which  displays  itself  not  only  in  con- 
stant self-laudation,  but  in  the  silliest  abuse  of  all  who  seem 
not  to  have  acknowledged  his  supposed  superiority,  and  equal- 
ly silly  praise  of  all  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  flatter 
his  weaknesses.  Of  himself  he  never  tires  of  talking,  and  he 
quotes  all  the  newspaper  notices  of  his  lectures  to  show  in 
what  high  estimation  he  was  universally  held. 

To  intelligent  American  readers  Mr.  Buckingham's  book 
offers  little  that  is  new.  Much  of  it  is  made  up  of  statistics 
copied  from  familiar  sources ;  and  his  observations  and  de- 
scriptions are  trite  and  common-place.  He  has  suffered  him- 
self, moreover,  to  fall  into  the  common  error  of  relating  ab- 
surd gossip,  and  has  gravely  put  forth  certain  old  stories 
which  have  been  passing  currentas  accepted  jokes  time  outof 
memory.  As  'o  the  frame  of  our  government  and  our  politi- 
cal science  generally,  he  seems  to  be  wholly  ignorant. 

It  must  not  be  thought  from  what  we  have  said,  that  Mr. 
B.'s  book  is  denunciatory  of  the  Americans.  On  the  contra- 
ry, unless  where  his  personal  feelings  interfered,  as  in  his  de- 
scription of  Washington,  he  has,  we  doubt  not,  endeavoured 
to  be  fair ;  and  in  some  things  he  has  given  us  quite  an  abuu- 
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dance  of  his  treacle- compliment.  Philadelphia  especially 
comes  in  for  an  ample  share  of  his  praises,  so  that  we,  of 
course,  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  But  his  book  wants 
vigour  and  freshness,  and  without  these  a  traveller  less  de- 
formed by  egregious  and  overweening  vanity  than  Mr.  B. 
could  not  hope  to  be  either  instructive  or  entertaining. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

From  the  German  of  Frederick  Schlegel.     New  York,  J. 

&  H.  G.  Langley.     Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia. 

We  thank  the  Messrs.  Langley  for  giving  to  the  public  so 
good  an  edition  of  this  really  excellent  work — a  work  which 
every  student  will  find  a  valuable  guide,  and  every  scholar 
has  found  a  valuable  remembrancer.  But  why  did  they  em- 
ploy the  person  who  wrote  tliL'  "  Introduction  by  the  Ameri- 
can Editor?"  Certainly  they  could  not  have  found  any  other 
who  would  have  written  an  "  Introduction"  so  badly.  We 
know  not  who  he  may  be,  but  we  say  to  him  in  all  kindness 
that  writing  is  not  the  vocation  for  which  nature  destined 
him,  and  we  respectfully  advise  him  to  desist. 

First  Book  of  Natural  History,  prepared  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Colleges,  by  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  M.  D. 
Turner  &  Fisher,  Philadelphia,  1841. 

Along  with  our  copy  of  this  little  work  we  received  a  vo- 
lume of"  recommendatory  notices,  from  physicians  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  As  these  learned  Doctors  all  agree  in 
praising  both  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  work,  none  we 
presume  will  venture  to  contradict  them;  at  least  we  will  not, 
especially  as  from  our  own  examination  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve they  are  all  right. 

The  Secretary  of  Macchiavelli ;  or,  the  Siege  of  Florence. 

An  Historical  Romance.    By  Daniel  McCarthy,  Esq.  2  vols. 

Lea  &  Blanchard,  1341. 

A  well  told  story  of  a  most  interesting  people  at  a  most  in- 
teresting period.    It  will  well  repay  perusal. 

Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
New  York.  R.  S.  H.  George,  20  S.  Fifth  street,  Philadel- 
phia, 1841. 

Under  this  general  title  the  Messrs.  Appleton  are  publish- 
ing a  series  of  neatly  got  up  little  volumes,  containing  stories 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  young  minds,  and  intended 
to  impress  upon  them  useful  lessons  of  conduct.  Among  the 
latest  they  have  issued  are  "  The  Peasant  and  the  Prince, ' 
and  "  The  Poplar  Grove-"  the  former  by  Miss  Martineau,  and 
the  latter  by  Mrs.  Copley.  The  design  of  this  publication  is 
undeniably  good,  and  its  execution  is  highly  creditable. 

Happiness.    By  J.  A.  James.     Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
R.  S.  H.  George,  20  S.  Fifth  st.  Philadelphia,  1841. 
This  miniature  volume  contains  various  essays  on  <he  sub- 
ject of  Happiness,  which  convey  sound  and  wholesome  truths. 

The  Jlncient  Regime.   By  G.  P.  R.  James.  2  vols.  Harper  & 

Brothers,  New  York.  Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia. 
The  Ancient  Regime.  By  G.  P.  R.  James.  1  vol.  Cheap 
Edition.  Morton  McMichael,  Philadelphia,  1841. 
'  This  is  decidedly  one  of  the  besi  of  Mr.  James'  novels.  The 
incidents  of  the  story  are  numerous  and  well  related,  and  the 
characters  are  drawn  with  great  skill.  Mr.  McMichael  sells 
his  edition  at  50  cents  per  copy. 

The  Young-  People's  Book;  or  Magazine  of  Useful  and  En- 
tertaining Knowledge.  No.  1.  Sept.  1841.  Philadelphia, 
Morton  McMichael. 

The  first  number  of  this  work  is  now  before  us,  and  highly 
as  our  expectations  had  been  raised  by  our  knowledge  of  the 
enterprise,  skill,  and  resources  of  the  spirited  and  judicious 
publisher,  we  confess  they  have  been  more  than  realized.  The 
mechanical  execution  is  really  elegant.  The  typography  is 
clear  and  glossy:  the  paper  firm  and  white:  the  binding  neat 
and  tasteful.  The  ornaments  and  embellishments,  which  are- 
numerous,  are  chosen  with  singular  good  taste,  and  the  ar- 
tists who  have  been  employed  upon  them  have  done  them- 
selves great  credit.  Sartain's  Mezzotint  is  to  our  mind  de- 
cidedly the  best  thing  we  have  yet  seen  from  his  burin. 


Of  the  literary  contents  of  this  new  and  promising  periodi- 
cal it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  variety  and  freshness  of 
topics — in  adaptedness  to  the  peculiar  objects  in  view — in 
ease  and  gracefulness  of  composition,  and  in  high-toned  mo- 
ral and  national  sentiment  they  cannot  be  surpassed.  Such 
men  as  Mitchell,  Morton,  Coates,  Sanderson,  Frost,  and  others 
of  the  same  character;  and  such  ladies  as  our  own  Mrs.  Sigour- 
ney  and  Miss  Rand,  have  contributed  to  the  number  before  us ; 
and  a  host  of  the  most  eminent  literary  and  scientific  writers 
are  pledged  to  give  the  most  efficient  aid  to  future  issues. 
Under  such  auspices,  and  got  up  as  it  has  been  in  a  style  so 
beautiful,  the  Young  People's  Book  must  be  successful. 

Should  any  of  our  friends  wish  to  subscribe  to  this  valuable 
work,  we  shall  be  glad  to  present  their  names  to  the  pub- 
lisher.   The  subscription  price  is  $2  per  annum. 

The  Victim  of  Chancery;  or  a  Debtor's  Experience.  New 
York,  1341. 
There  is  no  bookseller's  imprint  in  this  volume,  but  it  is  too 
well  got  up,  not  to  have  come  from  one  of  the  trade.  Why 
the  name  has  been  omitted  we  know  not.  We  have  not  yet 
read  the  book,  but  a  friend  who  has,  assures  us  that  it  is  really 
very  interesting. 

Facts  in  Mesmerism,  with  reasons  for  a  dispassionate  inquiry 
into  it.     By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Townsend,  A.  M.     New  York, 
Harper  &  Brothers.     Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia,  1841. 
This  is  a  well  written  volume,  consisting,  as  the  title  indi- 
cates, partly  of  facts  and  partly  of  opinions,  in  support  of  the 
existence  of  Mesmerism.  The  author  is  a  clergyman  of  stand- 
ing and  character,   and  the  book  is  written  with  an  air  of 
earnest  inquiry  after  the  truth,  which  will  not  admit  of  ridi- 
cule.    The  cases  he  cites,  of  his  own  knowledge,  certainly 
present  very   remarkable   phenomena;    and  there   is  in  his 
disquisitions  much  that  is  philosophical  and  just.     Doubters 
will  now  begin  to  hesitate. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Japanese.  New  York,  Harper 
&  Brothers.  Carey  &.  Hart,  Philadelphia,  1841. 
So  little  is  known  of  the  Japanese  that  this  volume  will  be 
gladly  welcomed  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  that  singular 
people.  It  is  full  of  lively  descriptions  and  anecdotes,  and 
contributes  much  information  that  will  be  new  to  the  general 
reader. 

The  Deer  Slayer;  or,  the  First  War  Path.  A  Tale.  2  vols. 
Lea  &  Blanchard,  1841. 

These  volumes  we  perceive  are  stereotyped,  and  from  this 
we  infer  that  Mr.  Cooper's  popularity  as  an  author  is  increas- 
ing, and  that  the  sales  of  his  books  are  becoming  more  nume- 
rous. We  infer,  also,  that  he  has  discovered  that  he  mistook 
his  course  when  he  turned  aside  from  the  legitimate  province 
of  fiction,  to  sneer  at  and  condemn  those  to  whom  he  was 
inimical. 

The  Deer  Slayer  is  an  interesting  story,  in  which  Leather 
Stocking  is  introduced  in  his  early  years.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  western  New  York,  and  both  in  his  delineation  of  his  hero, 
and  in  the  descriptions  of  natural  objects  Mr.  Cooper  certain- 
ly displays  great  ability.  Indeed,  we  think,  the  Deer  Slayer 
will  compare  favourably  with  any  of  his  later  productions, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  extensively  read  and  gene- 
rally admired. 

The  People's  Library. — On  our  cover  this  month  we  have 
placed  the  prospectus  of  this  work,  the  first  number  of  which 
has  just  been  issued.  As  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
an  early  copy,  we  are  enabled  to  speak  of  its  appearance  and 
character,  in  both  of  which  respects  it  has  strong  claims  to 
attention.  The  number  contains  over  one  hundred  octavo 
pages,  comprising  an  admirable  story  by  Miss  Leslie,  nearly 
the  whole  of  James's  last  novel— Annette  de  St.  Morin,  vari- 
ous literary  intelligence,  and  speculations  on  current  events. 
It  contains,  besides  the  letter  press,  a  splendid  steel  plate, 
representing  a  group  of  boys  engaged  in  reading  a  ghost  story, 
and  the  expression  of  the  little  fellows'  faces,  and  their  ear- 
nest and  picturesque  attitudes,  are  most  admirably  delinea- 
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ted.     The  whole  is  done  up,  in  a  beautiful  cover,  suitable  for 
transmission  by  mail. 

The  Library  is  only  Three  Dollars  per  annum,  which,  con- 
sidering the  large  amount  of  matter  it  will  furnish,  and  the 
superb  embellishments  it  will  contain,  is  singularly  cheap. 

The  Siege  of  Agrigentum.    A  Poem,  by  Eleanor  Allen.    Bos- 
ton, Little  &  Brown,  pp.  79. 

This  is  a  poem  in  heroic  verse,  descriptive  of  the  capture 
of  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians,  under  the 
command  of  Hannibal,  son  of  Gisgo  and  grandson  of  Hamil- 
car.  It  is  rare  that  our  poets  select  for  their  themes,  scenes 
which  require  a  reference  to  antiquity;  and  for  a  young  lady 
to  picture  her  heroes  after  the  Homerian  fashion,  is  quite  a 
novelty.  But  the  author  of  this  poem  is  a  rare  and  ripe 
scholar ;  though  scarcely  passed  the  age  of  "  sweet  seven- 
teen," she  reads  Greek  with  the  ease  of  a  professor  of  ancient 
languages,  and  is  as  familiar  with  the  pages  of  Thucydides, 
as  boarding  school  young  ladies  are  with  the  history  of  Eng- 
land. Lest  the  young  gentlemen  should  be  frightened,  we 
will  whisper  them,  that  Miss  A.  is  as  lovely  as  she  is  learned, 
and  with  such  gentle  manners,  and  voice  so  low  and  sweet 
toned,  that  their  most  delicate  ideal  of  a  "perfect  woman," 
would  be  satisfied  with  this  original.  She  is,  in  truth,  so  un- 
pretending, that  none  but  those  intimately  acquainted  with 
her,  would  imagine  her  ever  to  have  gathered  any  thing  but 
flowers  in  the  garden  of  literature ;  and  yet  she  has  robbed 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  some  of  its  brightest  and  choicest 
fruit.  Now  vve  trust  our  readers  are  prepared  to  feel  inter- 
ested in  the  poem,  which  we  assure  them  is  well  worth  their 
perusal.  The  story  is,  of  course,  of  wars  and  sufferings,  for 
what  siege  can  be  otherwise  described  ?  but  there  is  a  charm- 
ing episode  of  true  and  tender  love,  which  will  interest  the 
young.  A  Greek  maiden,  Carthia,  had  been  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Romans,  and  sold  to  an  Agrigentine  chief,  Gallius, 
who  loved  her,  and  offered  to  make  her  his  wife.  But,  with 
the  common  perversity  of  the  lover's  fate,  she  had  become 
attached  to  Hyllas,  a  younger  and  handsomer  Agrigentine — 
and  sad,  but  heroic,  was  their  first  interview  concluded.  Car- 
thia thus  closes  her  story,  and  her  lover  takes  his  resolution  : 

"  When  Latius  scorned  me  as  a  captive  maid, 
His  studious  care  my  rising  grief  allay'd. 
A  home  of  splendour  to  his  grateful  slave, 
Your  gen'rous  rival  with  my  freedom  gave; 
My  willing  heart  would  he  alone  retain  ; 
Oh,  gentle  Hyllas!  must  he  love  in  vain? 
The  maiden  ceas'd;  with  mournful  accent  he: — 
Whom  thou  hast  chosen,  is  most  worthy  thee. 
No  more  I  seek  what  justice  bids  resign, 
Nor  dare  confront  me  with  so  proud  a  line; 
For  noble  Gallias  should  no  rival  claim. 
But  him,  his  equal  in  the  ranks  of  fame. 
Hence  a  sad  exile  from  the  joyous  light, 
I  ever  wander  in  a  rayless  night; 
For  thou  to  me  hast  been  the  cheering  ray — 
The  car  of  Phoebus  at  the  rising  day. 
I  soon  shall  wander  on  the  Stygian  shore, 
And  thee,  another's,  I  shall  meet  no  more. 
May  Jove  protect  thee,  and  the  powers  above, 
And  Gallias  love  thee  as  I  fondly  love!" 

We  shall  not  reveal  the  catastrophe— that  is  a  mystery  our 
readers  may  solve  by  perusing  the  little  volume  itself;  and 
we  assure  them  it  will  richly  repay  their  trouble.  The  versi- 
fication is  smooth  and  mellifluous,  and  the  language  clear, 
appropriate  and  expressive.  We  think  it  shows  a  refined 
poetic  taste,  and  talents  of  much  promise,  which  our  sex 
should  be  careful  to  encourage  by  their  favour. 


The  Hannahs;  or  Maternal  Influence  on  Sons.  By  Robert 
Philip. 
This  neat  volume  is  one  of  a  series  now  in  course  of  being 
published  by  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Lady's  Closet  Library."  The  works  already  issued 
are  "  The  Marys,"  "  The  Marthas,"  and  "  The  Lydias,"  all 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Philip.  The  ladies  who  have  had  the  plea- 
sure and  privilege  of  reading  these  excellent  books,  will  re- 


quire no  recommendation  of  ours  to  induce  them  to  peruse 
"  The  Hannahs."  It  is  a  treasure  for  mothers.  The  mater- 
nal influence  on  the  character  of  Samuel,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  exhibitions  of  woman's  power,  when  directed  by 
true  piety,  faith,  hope,  and  love  conjoined,  that  we  ever  re- 
member to  have  read.  The  author  has  a  just  sense  of  fe- 
male character,  and  mosteloquently  does  he  set  forth  the  high 
privileges  which  the  religion  of  the  Saviour  has  conferred  on 
woman. 

Merry's  Museum.  Published  by  Bradbury  &  Soden,  Boston. 
Is  among  the  number  of  new  periodicals  lately  started, 
Judging  from  the  numbers  we  have  seen,  we  think  it  will  be 
eminently  successful.  Prepared  particularly  for  the  youth  of 
our  land,  it  has  a  large  and  earnest  class  of  readers,  who,  if 
they  once  persuade  their  parents  to  lake  it,  will  not  be  likely 
to  give  it  up.  And  then  the  name  of  its  editor  is  a  letter  of 
recommendation;  for  who  does  not  know  Samuel  G.  Goodrich, 
alias  Peter  Parley,  and  his  excellent  talents  for  book  making. 
It  is  ornamented  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  which  add 
much  to  its  attractiveness  for  the  young. 

Boston  Miscellany  of  Literature  and  Fashion;  a  Ladies'  and 
Gentlemen's  Magazine. 
Such  is  the  title  of  a  projected  work,  which  is  to  be  com- 
menced next  January.  The  prospectus  gives  promise  of  a 
work  of  rare  merit;  the  editor,  Nathan  Hale,  jr.,  Esq.,  is  a 
scholar  of  fine  talents;  and  though  he  is  young  in  years,  he 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  literary  doings.  His 
father  is  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  one  of  the 
most  "respectable"  of  our  city  papers;  his  mother,  sister  to 
the  Everetts,  is  a  lady  of  highly  cultivated  mind,  who  has 
prepared  a  number  of  very  useful  and  interesting  works  for 
the  young;  therefore  it  is  that  we  prophesy  success  for  the 
son.  With  such  examples,  with  such  training,  how  could  he 
fail  of  rightly  appreciating  the  high  and  responsible  duties  he 
has  undertaken,  and  we  doubt  not  he  will  faithfully  discharge 
them.  We  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  in  recommendation  of 
the  plan,  because  much  depends  on  the  character  and  talents 
of  the  editor,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers.  Its  suc- 
cess is  more  a  matter  of  doubt.  But  we  will  not  dwell  on 
the  discouragements  and  obstacles  which  may  arise.  Now 
England  has  wealth  in  abundance  to  sustain  such  a  publica- 
tion; there  ought  to  be  sufficient  liberality,  taste,  and  appre- 
ciation of  native  talent,  to  do  this  nobly  and  generously.  We 
trust  such  will  be  the  case,  and  we  shall  welcome  the  new 
comer  with  our  best  wishes.     Publishers,  Bradbury  &.  Soden. 

The  Secret  Foe.  Ellen  Pickering.  Carey  &  Hart,  Philad. 
AVe  are  always  pleased  when  reading  a  novel  by  this  lady. 
"We  are  sure  to  find  a  book  characterized  by  good  sense  and 
a  well  arranged  plot.  Her  characters,  as  in  the  book  we  are 
now  noticing,  appear  to  belong  to  the  age  they  are  intended 
for.  We  do  not  have  a  Walter  Raleigh  talking  like  a  parlour 
lounger,  nor  an  Oliver  Cromwell  one  degree  removed  from 
a  ruffian.  We  unhesitatingly  pronounce  The  Secret  Foe  the 
best  novel  she  has  written,  and  indeed  may  add,  that  it  is  the 
best  novel  published  for  a  length  of  time.  Cromwell  figures 
largely  in  it,  and  it  is  seldom  that  he  has  been  introduced  by 
a  more  efficient  hand. 

The  Charleston  Booh.  Samuel  Hart,  Sen.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
This  woik  will  contain  specimens  of  the  writings  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Literati  of  the  place  which  gives  the  title 
of  the  work.  It  will  comprise  about  350  pages,  and  will  be 
published  at  the  low  price  of  Two  Dollars.  W.  Gilmore 
Simms,  Esq.  will  be  the  editor— a  powerful  name,  and  a  most 
estimable  gentleman.  It  certainly  must  succeed.  Gentlemen 
of  the  South— stop— Ladies  of  the  South,  you  certainly  will 
cherish  the  undertaking,  and  the  gentlemen  are  bound  to  fol- 
low your  lead. 

Valentine  Vox.    Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  ever  writ- 
ten.   In  broad  farce  it  far  surpasses  any  thing  that  we  have 
ever  read.     The  scenes  are  of  the  most  ludicrous  description. 
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The  incidents  are  induced  by  Valentine's  ventriloquial  powers, 
and  the  innocent  mischief  he  causes  is  of-  the  most  laughable 
kind.  There  is  a  serious  vein  that  runs  through  the  hook,  as 
tragical  as  the  other  portion  is  amusing,  the  ground  work  of 
which  is  the  mischief  caused  by  the  old  system  of  private  mad 
houses  in  England.  Some  of  the  descriptions  are  most  har- 
rowing. Take  the  work  all  in  all,  we  ne'er  shall  look  upon 
its  like  again. 

Ten  Thousand  a  Year.  Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia. 
Finished  at  last — Oiley  Gammon  is  dead — Titmouse  mad — 
Kate  married — Aubrey  "Lorded."  The  work  does  not  flag 
even  to  the  last  page.  Gammon's  death  is  powerfully  de- 
scribed. This  book  now  needs  no  commendation  from  us. — 
Every  body  will  have  it  and  read  for  themselves. 

Ouy  Fawkes;  or,  the  Gun  Powder  Treason.     Lea  &  Blan- 
chard,  Philadelphia, 
Received  just  as  we  were  going  to  press.    A  splendid  novel 
we  are  certain, as  it  is  written  by  Ainsworth,  author  of  Rook- 
wood,  Crichton,  &c. 

publisher's  NOTICES. 
The  Child's  Gem.     New  York,  S.  Col  man. 

Juvenile  literature  is  growing  in  importance  every  day. 
To  write  so  as  to  interest  and  improve  a  child,  is  far  more 
difficult  than  many  suppose.  Next,  if  not  equal  in  import- 
ance to  the  matter,  is  the  style  of  execution  in  which  chil- 
dren's books  are  prepared.  In  our  opinion,  no  publisher  in 
the  country  understands  this  subject  better  than  the  publish- 
er of  the  Child's  Gem.  The  paper,  typography,  cuts  and 
covers  of  his  series  of  juvenile  books  are  neat  and  elegant, 
calculated  to  win  the  regard  of  children,  and  "  hold  them 
from  their  play."-  His  juvenile  gift  books  for  1842,  are  supe- 
rior to  those  previously  issued.  We  earnestly  recommend 
them  to  parents  and  all  in  search  of  presents  for  the  young. 
Besides  a  new  volume  of  the  Child's  Gem,  Mr.  Colman  will 
publish  early  this  autumn,  the  following: — "Child's  Token," 
"  Annualette,"  and  "  Youth's  Keepsake." 

Also  for  the  Ladies. — The  same  publisher  has  ready  for  the 
particular  use  of  the  fair,  in  their  domestic  relations,  "  The 
Ladies  Annual  Register"  heretofore  edited  by  Mrs.  Oilman, 
now  by  Mrs.  Hale,  of  Boston,  in  which  there  are  many  things 
interesting  and  useful,  and  strongly  commending  themselves 
to  every  good  housekeeper,  and  particularly  to  those  who  have 
just  commenced,  or  are  contemplating  early  engagements  in 
married  life.  T. 

1.  The  Philadelphia  National  Guards  Quick  Step,  composed 
by  Chas.  Zeuner. 

2.  The  Love  Spell  Gallop,  by  the  same. 

3.  "  Thy  Name  was  once  a  Magic  Spell,"  words  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Norton,  adapted  to  a  Scotch  Melody,  by  Miss  Cowell. 

4.  "  I  am  far  from  my  Native  Home,"  composed  by  John  H. 
Hewitt. 

5.  "  Ohl  take  me  back  to  Switzerland,"  words  and  music  by 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 

6.  "  Icana  lo'e  thee  less,"  a  Ballad,  by  Catherine  H.  Water- 
man, composed  by  Win.  R.  Dempster. 

Philadelphia,  published  by  J.  F.  Nunns,  184  Chesnut  street. 

The  "  Quick  Step"  and  the  "  Gallop"  are  spirited  compo- 
sitions, very  creditable  to  the  taste  of  Mr.  Chas.  Zeuner. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton's  well  known  ballad,  adapted  to  a 
pleasing  Scotch  melody,  is  well  calculated  for  young  and  timid 
performers.  It  requires  no  effort  in  the  execution,  and  will 
not  fail  to  please  generally. 

Mr.  Hewitt's  Melody  is  said  to  be  a  favourite  with  the 
amateurs  of  Boston  ;  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  favour 
will  be  generally  extended  to  it. 

The  Tyrolian  Ballad,  with  words  written,  and  music  ar- 
ranged for  the  Piano  Forte,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  will  be 
sure  to  find  among  us  an  echo  of  the  applause  with  which  it 
was  received  in  the  saloons  of  London. 

Miss  Waterman's  Ballad  is  a  great  favourite  of  ours,  and 
Mr.  Dempster  has  transfused  into  his  expressive  melody  all 
its  grace  without  injuring  its  simplicity. 


Celebrated  Women.— On  carefully  examining  the  contents 
of  the  "  World  in  a  Pocket  Book,"  noticed  in  our  last,  a  new 
publication  for  sale  at  Mr.  Dobson's,  we  find,  somewhat  to  our 
surprise,  we  confess,  considering  the  small  size  of  the  work, 
brief  memoirs  of  celebrated  women.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
is  thus  noticed  : 

"  Border  feuds,  English  wars,  and  rebellions,  harassed 
Scotland  until  the  reign  of  the  unhappy  and  beautiful  queen 
Mary,  who,  after  marrying  the  Dauphin  of  France,  in  1548, 
(who  died  early,)  very  imprudently  assumed  the  armorial 
bearings  of  Queen  of  England,  (of  which  she  was  the  legiti- 
mate, but  Catholic  heiress,)  and  sailed  for  Scotland.  This 
act  was  never  forgiven  by  her  jealous  rival,  the  Protestant 
Queen,  Elizabeth,  through  whose  intrigues  her  kingdom  was 
disturbed,  and  she  was  induced  to  marry  Lord  Darnley,  who 
with  other  nobles,  in  a  fit  of  unfounded  jealousy,  murdered 
her  Secretary,  Rizzio,  in  her  presence.  Darnley  was  soon 
after  mysteriously  killed;  the  house  in  which  he  slept  being 
blown  up  with  gunpowder.  The  queen  married  (her  friends 
say  she  was  forced  to  ii)  the  Earl  of  Bolhwell,  who  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Darnley.  Both  well  was  compelled 
to  fly  ;  he  perished  miserably  in  Norway.  A  conspiracy  of 
Lords  forced  the  queen  to  renounce  the  crown  in  favour  of  her 
son,  and  imprisoned  her  in  Lochlever.  Castle,  making  the  Earl 
of  Murray  regent.  The  queen's  troops  having  been  defeated, 
Mary  fled  to  England,  where  she  was  imprisoned  for  eighteen 
years,  and  then  condemned  to  death,  on  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy against  the  English  crown,  &c,  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Executed  at  Fotberingay  Castle,  February  7,  1587,  aged  45 — 
a  sad  blot  in  the  escutcheon  of  Elizabeth  1" 

The  Empress,  Maria  Theresa,  receives  a  liberal  share  of  the 
author's  attention.  Her  story  is  told  briefly  and  to  the  point : 
"The  'Pragmatic  Sanction'  gave  Austria  to  his  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa,  Arch-Duchess,  guarantied  by  the  German 
States  and  the  powers  of  Europe.  At  his  death,  in  1740,  civil 
dissension  followed  with  the  war  of  the  succession.  The  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  however,  was  maintained,  and  the  Austrian 
succession  finally  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Hubertsburg.  Ma- 
ria Theresa  was  born  1717,  and  early  married  to  Francis  of 
Lovaine,  by  whom  she  had  a  large  family;— one  daughter, 
Antoinette,  became  Queen  of  France.  Early  in  the  war  of  the 
succession  with  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Duke  of  Bavaria,  she 
was  compelled  to  fly.  She  had  lost  every  thing,  and  threw 
herselfinto  the  arms  of  the  Hungarians,  with  her  infants,  and 
addressed  the  assembly  of  Hungary  in  Latin,  (the  common 
language  of  the  better  classes  in  that  country.)  '  Princes  and 
Lords, — Abandoned  by  my  friends,  persecuted  by  my  enemies, 
attacked  by  my  nearest  relations,  I  have  no  resource  but  in 
your  fidelity,  courage,  and  constancy.  I  entrust  into  your  hands 
the  children  of  your  king.  They  depend  on  you  tor  life  and 
safety.'  '  Let  us  die  for  our  Queen  1'  was  the  responding  shout, 
which  echoed  throughout  Hungary  like  an  electric  shock. 
Thousands  flocked  to  Maria's  standard,  and  the  brave  Hun- 
garians, assisted  by  George  II.,  of  England,  who  gained  for 
her  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  caused  her  to  be  crowned  Uueen 
of  Bohemia,  1743,  and  she  placed  the  imperial  crown  of  Ger- 
many on  her  husband's  brow,  October  4,  1745,  while  the  peace 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  October  18,  1748,  secured  her  empire.  In 
1756,  the  Prussians  invaded  Saxony,  but  were  beaten  back  by 
Brown  and  other  commanders;  and  as  a  reward  for  their  va- 
lour, the  knightly  order  of  '  Maria  Theresa,'  was  instituted. 
She  studied  the  good  of  her  subjects,  and  the  comfort  of  her 
brave  soldiers  and  champions,  in  their  old  age.  She  lost  her 
husband,  in  1764,  and  met  death  herself,  in  1780,  at  the  age 
of  63,  with  the  same  fortitude  that  distinguished  her  through 
all  the  other  trials  of  life." 

After  commenting  with  severity  on  the  private  life  of  Ca- 
therine the  "Great,"  her  public  career  is  noticed: 

"This  artful  woman  and  Orloff  headed  a  conspiracy,  and 
after  inflaming  the  popular  mind  with  a  report  that  her  hus- 
band intended  to  alter  the  succession  and  imprison  his  queen, 
the  conspirators  proceeded  with  a  large  force,  and  escorted 
Catherine  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  she  was  proclaimed  em- 
press. She  then  marched  at  the  head  of  her  troops  and  with 
her  confederates,  to  an  imperial  villa,  where  her  husband  was 
residing  with  the  Countess  Woronzoff.  Peter  was  imprisoned 
and  murdered.  This  empress  was  the  guiding  spirit  in  the 
infamous  partition  of  Poland.  In  the  last  battle,  as  late 
as  1794,  when  Praga  was  stormed,  burnt  and  plundered  by 
Suwarrow,  20,000  of  the  inhabitants  and  Polish  soldiers  were 
massacred!  She  put  another  prince,  Iwan,  to  death,  on  ac- 
count of  the  real  or  pretended  discovery  of  a  conspiracy.  Her 
ambition  excited  the  jealousy  of  Turkey,  whose  Sultan  de- 
clared war  against  her,  and  imprisoned  her  ambassador,  Jo- 
seph II.,  of  Germany,  assisted  her  against  the  Porte,  with 
80,000  men.  But  her  general,  Suwarrow.  was  irresistible. 
He  undertook  the  campaign  against  the  Turks  in  1773,  de- 
feated them  at  Turtukey,  and  wrote  home — '  Honour  and 
glory  to  God!  Glory  to  you  Romanzow  !  We  are  in  posses- 
sion of  Turtukey,  and  I  am  in  it.'  He  gained  several  victories, 
particularly  that  of  Rvmnik,  in  conjunction  wiihihe  Austrian 
general.  He  took  Bender  and  Belgrade;  and  in  1790,  Ismailow, 
where  many  thousands  of  the  Turks  were  butchered.  This 
event  he  announced  by  writing — '  The  Russian  colours  wave 
on  the  ramparts  of  Ismailow.' 
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'  Ismailow  is  no  more  !     *     *    *     The  glow 
Of  burning  streets,  like  moonlight  on  the  water, 
Was  imaged  in  blood— the  sea  of  slaughter.'— Byron. 

"  The  Turkish  force  in  the  Black  Sea  was  destroyed,  and 
Oczakow  taken  and  secured  to  Russia  at  the  peace.  Catha- 
rine II.,  besides  those  conquests,  otherwise  strengthened  and 
aggrandized  the  Russian  empire,  and  was  styled  '  the  Great.' 
She  was  a  woman  of  strong  mind,  brilliant  talents,  ambitious 
and  politic  ;  but  vindictive  and  cruel.  She  died  in  17(J6,  hav- 
ing reigned  34  years." 

Christiana,  Queen  of  Sweden,  is  described  as  "  a  woman 
of  great  beauty  and  brilliant  genius — a  compound  of  sense 
aud  weakness— of  clemency  and  cruelty — of  religion  and  ro- 
mance—of levity  and  learning.  She  benefited  her  country 
by  enforcing  its  laws,  and  encouraging  literature  and  the  arte. 
She  espoused  the  Catholic  faith,  and  resigned  the  crown  in 
favour  of  her  cousin,  Charles  X.,  1659,  and  retired  to  Rome, 
where  she  died." 

Semiramis;  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra;  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land; Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  the  Consort  of  Peter  the 
Great,  once  a  peasant  girl  of  Livonia— also  enliven  the  pages 
of"  The  World  in  a  Pocket  Book." 

The  Knickerbocker.— We  learn  from  the  Augu3t  number  of 
this  work,  that  it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  new  publishers, 
Otis,  Broaders  &  Co.,  of  Boston— who  will  do  full  justice  to 
their  department.  The  editorial  chair  has  always  been  ably 
filled.  We  trust  it  has  a  long  course  of  prosperity  before  it, 
and  well  it  deserves  public  favour.  We  consider  it  one  of  the 
best  of  our  native  periodicals,  and  an  honour  to  American 
literature. 

Alexander's  Weekly  Messenger. — It  is  rather  out  of  our 
usual  course  to  notice  old  established  publications,  because 
we  believe  they  can  do  very  well  without  our  aid,  but  having 
published  recently  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Alexander's 
Messenger,  and  feeling — we  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  it — 
under  many  obligations  to  his  kindness,  we  desire  to  call  at- 
tention to  him  and  his  periodical.  Philadelphia  it  is  known 
is  particularly  rich  in  papers  which  are  issued  weekly.  We 
have  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  one  of  the  oldest,  and,  un- 
der its  present  able  management,  one  of  the  best  conducted 
journals  in  the  country;  the  Saturday  Courier,  rich  in  varied, 
agreeable,  and  instructive  literature,  and  highly  popular,  as 
its  extensive  circulation  proves;  the  Saturday  Chronicle,  sen- 
sible, well  informed,  and  always  judicious;  besides  various 
others,  literary,  religious,  and  scientific,  all  of  which  are  well 
esteemed  wherever  they  are  known;  and  in  addition  to  them 
all  we  have  the  Weekly  Messenger,  a  sprightly,  spirited,  in- 
telligent, and  successful  paper,  the  proprietor  of  which  is  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  of  all  the  publishers — and  their  name 
is  legion — we  have  ever  known. 

Charles  Alexander  is  no  common  man.  We  have  known  him 
many  a  long  year,  and  in  the  whole  progress  of  our  acquaint- 
ance we  have  had  continual  occasion  to  admire  his  shrewdness, 
his  sagacity,  his  readiness,  and.  above  all,  his  energy.  When 
we  first  became  acquainted  with  him  he  was  just  commencing 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post — at  that  time  the  only  professed- 
ly literary  weekly  paper  published  in  the  whole  country — and 
it  was  then,  and  is  now,  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us,  how, 
with  his  slender  pecuniary  means,  and  the  difficulty,  which 
then  existed,  of  obtaining  literary  aid,  he  could  have  given  to 
it  an  impulse  which  it  has  not  even  yet  ceased  to  feel.  After 
this  he  established  the  Casket — the  root  from  which  has  sprung 
our  neighbour  Graham's  flourishing  Magazine — the  former 
Daily  Chronicle,  a  large  sized  evening  paper,  which  was  un- 
deniably one  of  the  best  ever  attempted  here— the  Literary 
Souvenir,  a  meritorious  weekly — the  Saturday  Courier— the 
Vade  Mecum,  a  sporting  paper,  edited  with  great  success  by 
Neal,  the  inimitable  Charcoal  Sketcher— the  Gentleman's 
Magazine — the  Weekly  Messenger,  and  more  recently,  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  A.  Scott,  one  of  his  own  proteges,  a  fine, 
clever,  intelligent,  thorough-going,  enterprising  young  man, 
a  penny  paper  called  the  Daily  Chronicle,  which  has  already 
taken  a  high  rank  among  that  useful  and  independent  class  of 
publications.  Nor  must  we  forget  in  this  enumeration,  that 
he  also  aided  in  laying  the  foundations  of  our  own  establish- 
ment, The  Lady's  Book,  of  which  in  the  outset  he  was  a  joint 
proprietor,  and  in  which  he  has  always  shown  the  liveliest 
interest. 


Col.  Alexander — for  in  addition  to  his  literary  connexions 
he  has  also  mingled  in  military  life,  and  bears  a  commission 
under  the  broad  seal  of  this  commonwealth— has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  many  of  those  who  commenced  their  ca- 
reer as  boys  in  his  printing  office,  prove  to  be  men  of  mark 
and  deserved  consideration.  Some  are  now  editors  or  pub- 
lishers of  newspapers  and  periodicals — some  are  practical 
printers,  eminent  for  industry  and  ability— some  are  mer- 
chants of  ample  business— some  are  lawyers;  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  all,  whatever  may  be  their  callings,  are  useful, 
upright  and  estimable  citizens. 

We  have  said  that  our  friend  Alexander  is  a  man  of  rare 
energy,  and  his  whole  course  has  shown  it.  He  established 
the  first  weekly  journal  cemmenced  in  Philadelphia;  he  also 
established  the  first  monthly  magazine,  both  of  which  are 
yet  extant  and  successful.  He  introduced  the  first  power 
press  used  in  this  city,  and  was  before  all  others  here  in  ap- 
plying steam  as  a  motive  to  this  department  of  mechanic  art. 
For  many  of  the  ornamental  letters  introduced  of  late  years 
we  are  indebted  to  his  taste;  and  the  improvements  he  has 
been  constantly  making  in  all  matters  connected  with  his  vo- 
cation have  stirred  up  others  to  a  similar  effort.  The  public, 
therefore,  have  benefitted  by  his  labours;  and  they  will  be,  or 
at  least  they  ought  to  be,  grateful  for  them. 

The  Weekly  Messenger  is  really  a  very  excellent,  and  a 
very  cheap  paper.  It  has  a  great — almost  an  unbounded — 
circulation.  It  goes  every  where.  In  town  or  country  it  is 
equally  sought  after,  and  equally  read  by  all  classes.  And 
no  wonder;  it  is  the  only  weekly  paper  issued  from  any  of  our 
large  cities  on  a  Wednesday,  and  has  in  consequence  a  better 
opportunity  than  most  others,  of  distributing  foreign  intelli- 
gence, as  it  generally  happens  that  the  steamers  arrive  at  the 
close  of,  or  very  early  in  the  week,  thus  enabling  it  to  have  a 
start.  Though  of  a  large  size,  and  printed  on  good  paper, 
when  subscribed  for  by  clubs  of  ten  persons,  it  is  furnished 
at  the  low  price  of  $1  per  annum.  Who  would  not  give  a 
price  like  this  for  a  weekly  melange  of  graceful  literature, 
current  news,  and  brief  speculations? 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Carey  &  Hart,  a  Catalogue 
of  Valuable  Old  Books,  in  good  condition,  comprising  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  rare,  curious,  and  standard  works;  to 
which  is  added,  a  list  of  modern  English  books  recently  im- 
ported by  those  enterprising  publishers.  Having  had  occa- 
sion to  examine  a  large  number  of  the  works  comprised  in  this 
catalogue,  we  can  bear  testimony  that  they  are  of  the  best 
editions,  in  excellent  preservation,  and  that  the  prices  at 
which  they  are  marked,  are  extremely  moderate. 

The  Musical  Magazine.     George  P  Reed,  Boston. 
We  have  received  No.  61  of  this  useful  little  publication. 
It  keeps  up  the  promise  of  its  early  numbers. 

The  Musical  Almanac. — Mr.  Coleman,  of  New  York,  has 
sent  us  a  copy  of  this  work.  There  is  a  very  pretty  selection 
of  airs,  set  to  Music;  the  words  of  each  one  suiting-  some 
particular  month. 

The  new  Illustrations  of  Dickens'  Curiosity  shop,  publish- 
ed by  Lea  &  Blanchard,  are  as  beautiful  as  the  novel.  What 
more  can  be  said,  excepting  that  those  who  intend  putting 
the  work  in  their  libraries  must  have  these  plates. 

FASHIONS. 
Nothing  new  until  next  month,  when  we  will  give  the  Win- 
ter Fashions.  The  Fall  Fashions  were  published  in  the  Sep- 
tember Number.  Those  for  this  Number  are  Cloaks,  which 
with  a  slight  modification  will  answer  either  for  the  Opera  or 
street.  They  are  very  elegant  in  their  appearance,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  received  favourably  by  our  lady  subscribers. 

MEZZOTINT  PLATES. 
Mr.  Sadd  writes  us  from  N<jw  York,  that  he  is  fast  progress- 
in"  with  our  Mezzotints.     The  first  subject  is  from  a  picture 
sent  us  by  a  friend  in  London,  who  procured  it  in  advance  of 
publication.    It  is  the  only  copy  in  the  country. 
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THE       JEALOUS       LOVER 


BY    W.    J.    WALTER. 


O  Jealousy ! 
Thou  wayward  issue  of  a  gentle  sire, 
Self-hurt,  still  marring  of  thine  own  desire. — Daniel. 


Hence,  Jealousy  !  worst  inmate  of  the  breast; 
A  fell  tormentor  thou,  a  double  pest, 
Wounding  thy  bosom  by  the  self-same  blow 
Thy  vengeance  wreaks  on  the  imputed  foe. 
Too  wide  thy  empire,  but  thy  chosen  reign, 
If  rumor  err  not,  is  ill-fated  Spain. 
That  burning  clime  affords  an  early  birth 
To  this,  the  deadliest  plant  of  all  the  earth; 
The  moral  Upas  tree,  whose  poisoned  breath 
Fills  a  wide  circuit  round  with  blight  and  death. 
See,  Franqueline's  faithful  pencil  has  portrayed 
This  wayward  evil  in  its  softer  shade; 
If  softer  shade  that  ill  can  boast  at  all, 
Whose  highest  pressure  is  enslaving  thrall. 
He  ventures  not  to  point  its  deadlier  rage, 
That  storms  the  soul  in  Shakspeare's  powerful  page: 
A  humbler  tale  is  his,  from  common  life, 
Where  bosoms  swell  not  with  such  deadly  strife. 

Antonio  from  short  ramble  has  returned: 
With  all  a  lover's  fears  his  heart  has  yearned, 
For  absence,  to  a  mind  like  his,  has  brought 

Surmises  new  to  feed  his  busy  thought. 
And  yet  so  gentle  is  the  maid  he  loves, 
That  reason  every  rising  doubt  reproves; 
His  better  feeling  struggling  to  conceal 

What  his  less  cautious  passion  would  reveal. 
Behold,  where,  free  from  every  anxious  care, 

His  Isabel  is  sleeping  in  her  chair; 

The  table  with  rich  cover  speaks  her  taste, 

And  in  the  midst  the  choice  bouquet  is  placed; 

There,  too,  her  choicest  trinkets  meet  the  sight, 

Perchance  the  maiden  will  be  gay  to  night 

Among  her  village  comrades  on  the  green, 

And  in  the  light  bolero  first  be  seen; 

Or,  with  a  grace  that  none  could  equal  yet, 

In  the  fandango  ply  her  Castanet. 
Antonio  enters  ;  looks  with  caution  round, 

And  sees  the  maiden  sunk  in  sleep  profound; 

He  eyes  the  flowers,  the  trinkets,  in  his  mien 

The  eager  workings  of  his  soul  are  seen. 

These  little  preparations,  to  his  mind, 

For  some  more  favoured  rival  are  designed; 
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Those  flowers  have  been  his  gift,  those  trinkets  gay 

For  him  are  meant  their  lustre  to  display. 

How  thy  surmises  wrong  that  constant  heart, 

How  undeserving  of  her  faith  thou  art, 

For  know,  fond,  foolish,  narrow-minded  elf, 

That  bouquet  was  intended  for  thyself, 

Daily  awaiting,  with  a  sweet  concern 

Which  thou  deserv'st  not,  thy  much-wished  return. 

But  seel  a  paper  from  her  pocket  peeps, 

No  soul  is  there  to  spy  —  the  maiden  sleeps  — 

What  treasons  will  your  lynx-eyed  lover  view! 

That  paper  is  his  rival's  billet-doux  ; 

And  he  will  read  it  too,  come  what,  come  may, 

Though  every  better  feeling  whispers,  —  "  Nay!" 

Such  meanness  can  a  proud  Castilian  know? 

Whatl  will  his  lofty  spirit  stoop  so  low? 

Nay,  nay,  Antonio ;  see  how  sweet  she  dozes, 
Say,  is  it  thus  the  guilty  heart  reposes? 
Had  she  been  faithless  to  the  tender  vow 
Plighted  in  childhood's  happy  years,  and  now 
Confirmed  by  solemn  promises  of  love, 
Which  faith,  and  reason's  riper  years  approve, — 
With  heart  so  guilty  could  she  slumber  so, 
And  not  one  waking  pang  of  conscience  know? 
Kecreant  to  thee,  her  very  dreams  would  speak 
Of  slighted  truth  ;  upon  that  glowing  cheek, 
Where  plays,  e'en  now,  the  ever-dimpling  smile, 
Sweet  witness  of  a  bosom  void  of  guile, 
Would  not  the  workings  of  a  guilty  heart, 
The  short-drawn  breathing,  the  convulsive  start, 
The  quiver  of  the  lip,  the  hectic  glow 
Of  feverish  blood; — say,  would  not  all  these  show 
A  consciousness,  whose  bodings  would  reveal, 
E'en  in  her  dreams,  the  fears  the  guilty  feel. 

But  see,  Antonio,  placid  is  her  rest, 
Her  pulse  how  calm,  how  gently  heaves  her  breast; 
And,  hush  !  a  motion  of  her  lip  reveals 
Her  slumbering  thought,  and  forth  a  murmur  steals, 
Soft  as  the  breeze  that  comes  from  evening  bowers, 
Lulling  to  perfumed  rest  the  sleeping  flowers: 
Ah  1  blush,  Antonio,  blush  for  very  shame, 
The  word  her  lip  pronounces — is  thy  name ! 
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THE    WRECK. 


BY       PROFESSOR       W.       J.       WALTER, 


Before  us  yawns  the  gulf;  the  waters  leap 

In  maddening  rage  adown  the  giddy  steep, 

And  boiling  in  the  depths,  with  thundering  sound 

Wakes  the  wild  echoes  of  the  woods  around. 

A  baby-boat  upon  the  rocky  ledge, 

That  overlooks  the  fall's  extremest  edge, 

Hangs:  no  unfitting  emblem  to  the  eye 

Of  life  suspended  o'er  eternity. 

From  off  that  ledge,  the  stoutest  heart  might  quail 

In  the  attempt  to  save  that  little  sail; 

Yet,  nothing  doubting  such  attempt  will  speed, 

See,  yonder  urchin  strips  him  for  the  deed, 

Resolved  the  danger  and  the  gulf  to  brave, 

And  from  the  wreck  the  tiny  vessel  save. 

His  little  Sister  launched  that  baby-boat, 
Pleased  on  the  stream  to  see  the  play-thing  float, 
While  ever  and  anon,  its  paper  sail 
Would  duck  and  flutter  in  the  fitful  gale ; 
Till,  in  the  eddy  caught,  with  furious  shock 
The  bark  is  hurled  upon  the  jutting  rock. 


Ah!  what  avail  its  painted  sides  ?  its  load 
Of  marbles,  in  the  hold  as  ballast  stowed? 
Its  pennant,  cribbed  from  mamma's  silken  dr 
Floating  aloft,  a  signal  of  distress. 

Seeing  her  Brother  for  the  feat  prepared, 
How  is  that  Sister's  little  bosom  scared! 
But  he  is  resolute,  and  will  not  spare 
To  do  what  boys  in  such  a  case  would  dare ; 
See  him  preparing ;  not  a  craven  fear 
Is  on  his  brow;  the  sight  of  danger  near 
But  wakes  determination  to  go  through 
The  hardy  deed  he  has  resolved  to  do. 
And  if  "  the  child  be  father  of  the  man," 
As  Rydol's  bard  has  told  us ;  then,  we  can, 
In  that  bold  act,  and  that  determined  brow, 
Behold  the  future  hero  even  now. 
And  should  his  country,  at  some  future  day, 
Ask  such  an  arm  to  be  her  prop  and  stay, 
We  read  upon  that  brow  an  answer  plain : — 
"That  country  shall  not  ask  my  arm  in  vain!" 
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'  Sing  to  me,  love,  thy  voice  is  sweet; 

It  falls  upon  my  ear, 
Like  summer  gales  o'er  breathing  flowers, 

And  makes  even  sickness  dear. 
Sing  to  me,  love,  the  hour  is  meet — 

This  twilight  hour  serene ; 
Too  dim  to  let  officious  care 

Intrude  high  thoughts  between. 

'  Sing  to  me,  love,  the  time  is  short, 

I  feel  my  strength  decay; 
The  ties  that  bound  my  soul  so  fast, 

Melt  like  a  dream  away." 
She  sang,  his  pensive  mood  to  cheer, 

A  deep,  melodious  strain; 
The  changeless  bliss  of  .heaven,  how  pure, 

And  earthly  joys  how  vain! 

At  first,  all  tremulous  and  faint, 

Awoke  the  warbling  tone; 
Then  clearer,  higher  rose,  and  caught 

An  ardour  not  its  own; 


Strength — strength — as  for  an  hour  of  need, 

As  if  her  lip  were  made 
The  harp,  on  which  some  spirit-hand 

Celestial  measures  play'd. 

It  ceas'd ;  and  from  the  casement  near, 

The  curtain's  fold  she  drew, 
And  the  young  moon  'mid  quivering  leaves, 

Look'd  lone  and  peaceful  through: 
Where  was  the  sigh  of  tender  praise? 

Love's  ne'er  forgotten  word? 
Sleeps  he? — How  pale! — Alas,  no  breath 

Her  sweeping  tresses  stirr'd. 

A  cry  broke  forth. — He  heeds  it  notl 

Young  wife,  thy  lot  was  blest, 
To  charm  the  pang  of  mortal  pain, 

And  sing  him  to  his  rest; 
Entranced,  the  listening  spirit  soar'd 

Heavenward,  on  balmy  air. 
And  pass'd  from  love  and  music  here, 

To  love  and  music  there. 
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THE      THIRD       BRIDESMAID 


BY  MRS.  A.  M.  F.  ANNAN. 


"  You  have  had  quite  a  long  conference,  Harriet, 
with  Miss  Parkhurst,  considering  that  she  is  but  a 
new  friend,"  said  Mrs.  Ronaldson,  as  her  daughter 
entered  her  chamber,  to  which  she  had  been  confined 
the  whole  winter  with  a  rheumatic  disease. 

"  Yes,  mamma,  and  a  very  important  one — can 
you  guess  what  about?" 

"  About  your  last  mysterious  annual,  or  the  newest 
pattern  for  worsted  work — which  ?" 

"  Something  really  important  this  time — a  wedding. 
The  report  is  true  that  Julia  is  to  be  married  to  Wa- 
terford  Gray;  it  is  to  take  place  on  Thursday  two 
weeks,  and  she  called  to  ask  me  to  be  one  of  the 
bridesmaids." 

"Well?" 

"  And  I  gave  her  my  customary  answer,  mamma, 
that  I  could  not  form  such  an  engagement  without 
your  approval;  which,  however,  I  felt  almost  certain 
you  would  not  withhold." 

"  I  must  know  something  more  about  the  matter, 
my  dear,  before  that  can  be  decided  upon.  How  is 
the  marriage  to  be  conducted  ?  in  the  popular  way — 
quietly  in  the  morning?" 

"  Oh,  no!  quite  the  contrary.  Julia,  you  know,  is 
an  only  child,  and  her  parents  would  not  allow  her 
to  go  off  in  that  plain,  cool  way.  There  is  to  be  a 
very  large  evening  assembly,  with  four  bridesmaids 
and  four  groomsmen,  of  course — she  asked  me  to  be 
the  third  bridesmaid — and  every  thing  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  most  fashionable  manner.  Julia  is  to 
wear  a  figured  white  satin,  trimmed  with  blond — the 
satin  cost  four  dollars  a  yard ;  and  the  bridesmaids 
plain  satin,  trimmed  in  the  same  way.  She  has  al- 
ready ordered  white  japonicas  and  orange  blossoms 
for  her  hair,  and  the  bridesmaids  are  to  have  artificial 
roses.  After  the  wedding,  there  will  be  a  succession 
ot  large  parties  given  to  the  bride,  by  the  friends  of 
the  family,  to  which  we — I  mean  the  bridesmaids, 
are  all  to  accompany  her,  and  are  also  to  attend  her 
in  receiving  morning  visits,  and  to  go  out  with  her 
alternately  to  return  calls.  I  could  not  possibly, 
mamma,  have  a  better  opportunity  to  be  introduced 
into  that  circle,  which,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  in  the  city;  and  yet  you  look  as  if  you  were 
inclined  to  throw  cold  water  upon  it." 

"And  so  I  am,  my  dear;  I  have  always  avoided 
incurring,  and  allowing  you  to  incur  any  unnecessary 
expense,  which  might  afterwards  subject  us  to  incon- 
venience. My  determination  to  persevere  in  this  has 
been  one  of  the  causes  why  I  have  so  steadily  op- 
posed your  going  much  into  society.  Constant  visit- 
ing and  entertaining  visiters  would  cost  more  than 
we,  in  our  limited  circumstances,  would  be  able  to 
afford." 

"  But  I  do  not  see  what  great  expense  would  arise 
out  of  the  present  occasion,  mamma.  It  will  last 
only  a  few  weeks." 

"  Yet,  Harriet,  constant  engagements,  even  for  a 
few  weeks,  among  fashionable  people,  would  be  too 


much  for  our  means.  You  know  how  scrupulous  I 
am  in  apportioning  our  income  to  the  best  advan- 
tage; and  a  widow  possessed  of  but  a  few  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  with  five  young  children  to  maintain 
and  educate,  can  illy  spare,  to  an  older  one,  satin 
evening  dresses  trimmed  with  blond." 

"  It  would  be  only  one  dress,  mother,  and  we  could 
easily  save  the  cost  of  that  from  other  things." 

"  How  so  ?  We  could  not  possibly  be  more  eco- 
nomical, with  comfort,  in  our  manner  of  living.  You 
have  already,  by  your  winter's  expenditures,  broken 
in  so  far  upon  the  sum  I  allotted  for  your  wardrobe 
during  the  year,  that  such  a  dress  as  the  one  in  ques- 
tion would  take  up  all  that  is  left  for  your  summer 
apparel ;  and  I  am  sure  you  are  too  conscientious  to 
wish  to  appropriate  to  yourself,  any  of  the  portion 
necessary  for  the  clothing  and  school  bills  of  the 
children.  You  well  know  that  I  am  always  willing 
to  gratify  you  to  the  extent  of  my-  ability,  and  that  I 
sometimes  even  go  beyond  prudence.  It  is  on  your 
account  alone,  that  I  continue  to  live  in  our  present 
house  and  neighbourhood.  The  children  and  I  could 
easily  be  suited  with  a  smaller  house  in  a  more  re- 
tired situation ;  but  I  wish,  for  your  sake,  to  keep  up 
an  appearance  as  genteel  as  practicable.  As  it  is,  I 
am  obliged,  in  order  to  make  the  rent,  to  give  up  our 
best  chamber  to  Mr.  Middleton — one  which  would 
be  so  much  more  pleasant  and  cheerful  to  me  during 
my  protracted  and  frequent  attacks  of  indisposition. 
But  Hannah  is  showing  some  one  into  the  parlour; 
go  down,  my  dear — and,  unless  it  is  a  particular 
friend,  bring  no  one  up  to  see  me." 

The  junior  interlocutor  accordingly  went  down 
stairs,  and  found  awaiting  her,  a  gaily  dressed,  plump 
little  woman,  whose  countenance  and  manner  be- 
spoke her  at  once  to  be  the  one  considered  by  every 
body  as  the  best  woman  in  the  world,  the  one  whom 
no  person  was  afraid  to  trust  with  their  family  mat- 
ters, to  whom  no  young  lady  would  deny  a  love  se- 
cret, and  no  young  gentleman  would  begrudge  an 
evening  escort — married  though  she  was,  and  middle- 
aged. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Gillingham,  you  are  the  very  per- 
son I  ought  to  have  been  wishing  to  see,"  exclaimed 
Harriet,  after  her  visiter  had  affectionately  saluted 
her;  "  you  have  so  much  influence  with  mamma, 
that  you  can  do  me  a  great  favour,  if  you  will." 

"Well,  just  give  me  a  little  time  to  breathe,  my 
dear,"  said  the  lady,  good-humouredly,  and  opening 
her  bonnet  strings ;  "  this  is  the  hottest  day,  for  the 
season,  I  have  ever  felt ;  be  careful  when  you  go  out, 
to  wear  a  thick  veil  over  your  face,  for  these  warm 
March  winds  are  terrible  for  freckles;"  and  after 
resting  a  moment,  she  continued :  "  now  you  may 
tell  me  your  troubles — I  see  you  are  impatient  to 
begin.  It  is  about  Julia  Parkhurst's  wedding,  isn't 
it?  I  suspected  as  much.  I  heard,  among  other 
particulars  of  the  preparations,  this  morning,  that  you 
were  proposed  for  one  of  the  bridesmaids,  and  so  I 
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thought  I  would  come  this  way  and  see  about  it.  I 
know  your  mother  so  well,  that  I  at  once  concluded 
she  would  refuse  to  let  you  serve.     Am  I  right?" 

Harriet  assented,  and  assured  her  that  she,  if  any 
one,  could  change  her  mother's  determination. 

"  I  intend  to  try,  at  all  events,"  returned  Mrs. 
Gillingham.  "  It  would  be  too  bad  for  you  to  miss 
such  a  frolic.  I'll  go  instantly  and  talk  to  her,  if 
she  can  see  me — how  is  your  ma  to-day?"  and,  fol- 
lowed by  Harriet,  she  began  to  ascend  the  stairs; 
"  and  to  miss  such  a  nice  groomsman,"  added  she, 
turning  round  significantly  to  her  young  companion ; 
"  of  course,  you  know  who  your  partner  is  to  be  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly ;  Julia  told  me  Mr.  Silsbee  Eger- 
ton." 

"She  was  really  very  generous  to  save  him  for 
you.  I  understand  that  little  Miss  Wilcox,  the  fourth 
bridesmaid,  is  half  offended  that  he  was  not  given  to 
her.  Do  you  know  that  I  have  got  a  new  idea  into 
my  head  ?  I  really  believe  that  it  was  Silsbee  Eger- 
ton  who  sent  you  your  Valentine  and  those  beautiful 
annuals." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Gillingham!" 

"  Indeed  I  do,  my  dear.  Just  think  over  the 
young  men  you  know,  and  you  will  not  find  one  who 
could  write  such  pretty  verses,  or  would  go  to  the 
expense  of  sending  such  handsome  presents — at  least 
I  can't.  And  I  know  he  admired  you  very  much 
both  times  he  met  you  at  Mr.  Parkhurst's,  and  after- 
wards asked  a  good  many  questions  about  you.  I 
am  determined  that  you  shall  complete  the  conquest, 
if  I  can  help  it  along;  so  blush  away!" 

And  Harriet  did  blush  with  all  her  might ;  for,  be- 
ing very  young  and  very  inexperienced,  to  hear  that 
she  was  admired  by  the  most  admirable  beau  that  it 
had  been  her  lot  to  meet  with,  gave  her  some  feelings 
she  could  not  well  have  explained. 

"  I  think  I  have  half  found  out  a  secret,"  said  a 
voice  from  the  head  of  the  stairs;  and  a  modest, 
quiet-looking  gentleman,  of  uncertain  age,  but  one 
who  might  have  been  called  a  handsome  man,  if  he 
had  chosen  to  support  the  title,  stepped  back  to  let 
them  pass. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Middleton — is  that  you  ?  How  are  you 
this  morning  ?"  said  Mrs.  Gillingham,  as  she  passed 
on,  and  nodded  pleasantly;  and  Harriet,  as  they  en- 
tered her  mother's  room,  remarked — 

"  We  never  mind  what  Mr.  Middleton  overhears." 
Yet  Mr.  Middleton  was  a  man  of  sterling  character, 
and,  what  is  more  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  one  who 
could  count  his  thousands  by  tens — some  said  by 
hundreds. 

Mrs.  Gillingham,  after  a  few  kind  inquiries,  entered 
upon  her  mission;  and  to  her  remonstrances  Mrs. 
Ronaldson  replied — 

"  I  am  surprised  that  Harriet  should  have  appealed 
from  my  decision,  knowing,  as  she  does,  the  reason- 
able grounds  on  which  it  was  made.  You,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Gillingham,  have  no  children ;  and  even  if  you 
had,  as  your  circumstances  are  so  different  from 
mine,  it  would  be  hard  for  you  to  imagine  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  up  my  family  properly.  I  am,  as 
I  have  often  told  you  before,  obliged  to  be  an  econo- 
mist of  the  closest  kind." 

At  a  significant  look  from  Mrs.  Gillingham,  Har- 
riet left  the  room  for  a  moment,  and  that  lady  con- 
tinued— 

"  But  consider,  Mrs.  Ronaldson,  Harriet  is  exactly 
of  that  age  at  which  you  ought  to  be  willing  to  make 


some  sacrifices  for  her.  By  giving  her  some  little 
advantages  of  going  into  society — such  a  pretty, 
intelligent  girl  as  she  is — you  might  place  her  in  a 
situation  which  would  not  only  secure  her  happiness 
for  life,  but  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  yourself  and  your 
whole  family." 

"  I  do  not  affect  to  feel  indifferent  to  her  comfort- 
able establishment,"  said  Mrs.  Ronaldson ;  "  but  I 
hope  it  will  be  secured  without  my  allowing  her  to 
go  much  into  society,  and  to  make  an  appearance 
above  our  means.  Take  the  present  occasion  for 
instance.  The  Parkhursts  are  rich,  as  are  their  as- 
sociates generally,  and,  like  them,  make  a  greater 
show,  and  live  in  a  more  expensive  manner,  than 
many  who  consider  themselves  of  a  more  exclusive 
circle.  For  Harriet  to  move  among  them  in  their 
own  style,  would  be  out  of  the  question ;  and  to  do 
so  in  one  inferior,  would,  I  know,  from  her  disposi- 
tion, subject  her  to  endless  mortifications." 

"  But  the  extra  expense  will  be  only  for  a  short 
time.  After  this  occasion  is  over,  she  will  be  so 
permanently  established  among  them  that  you  can 
do  as  you  please." 

"And  it  will  be  but  for  one  dress  after  all,"  said 
Harriet,  who  had  re-entered,  still  more  determined, 
by  the  reported  effect  of  her  attractions,  to  carry  her 
point. 

"  Such  a  mere  trifle!  indeed,  it  is  wrong  to  let  it 
influence  you,"  added  Mrs.  Gillingham. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  my  dear  madam ;  even  one  dress, 
such  as  Harriet  says  is  to  be  the  uniform  of  the 
bridesmaids — satin  at  three  or  four  dollars  a  yard, 
was  it  not  ?  and  trimmed  with  blond — would  be  more 
than  a  trifle  to  me." 

"  Pho!  pho!  no  such  thing  will  be  required;  plen- 
ty of  satin  is  to  be  had  for  one  dollar,  quite  good 
enough  for  evening  dresses.     Is  there  not,  Harriet?" 

"  Certainly,  ma'am,  and  mine  need  not  be  trimmed 
with  blond.  A  fancy  trimming  of  tulle — I  could 
contrive  it  myself — would  answer  quite  as  well.  It 
would  be  very  pretty,  and  besides  that,  quite  odd." 

"  I  do  not  like  to  hear  you  use  that  expression," 
said  Mrs.  Ronaldson,  smiling;  "  it  is  so  common  to 
hear  people  make  a  merit  of  being  odd,  when  every 
one  knows  that  they  would  willingly  lay  aside  their 
singularity,  if  they  had  the  means  to  appear  like 
others." 

"  And  then,  mamma,"  said  Harriet,  quickly,  fearing 
to  lose  sight  of  the  subject  for  a  moment,  "  you  know 
I  could  make  mine  myself.  Evening  dresses  do  not 
require  such  very  particular  work." 

"And  as  to  the  little  articles  that  complete  the 
toilette,"  added  Mrs.  Gillingham,  "  white  kid  gloves 
may  be  had  cheaper  than  coloured  ones,  and  I  can 
direct  you  to  a  place  where  white  satin  shoes  are 
sold  at  one  fourth  less  than  the  usual  price." 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  conversation  further. 
Mrs.  Ronaldson  yielded,  and  Harriet  immediately  en- 
gaged in  her  preparations ;  and  what  with  doing  all 
her  needle-work  and  the  head-work  necessary  to 
make  a  very  small  sum  go  a  considerable  length,  her 
labours  were  by  no  means  light.  Her  mother,  since 
her  widowhood,  a  period  of  several  years,  had  lived 
secluded  from  society,  and  with  its  usages  of  the  day 
was  very  little  conversant;  but  Mrs.  Gillingham  as- 
sisted her  as  much  as  possible  with  her  advice,  and, 
in  her  anxiety  that  Harriet  should  make  a  good  ap- 
pearance, and  by  that  means  a  fine  conquest,  she 
would  readily  have  done  so  with  her  purse ;  but  this, 
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she  knew,  the  independent  spirit  of  Mrs.  Ronaldson 
would  not  allow. 

The  evening  appointed  for  the  wedding  at  length 
arrived,  and  Harriet,  aided  by  Mrs.  Gillingham,  who 
had  brought  along  her  own  jewellery  to  complete  the 
decoration,  prepared  herself  early  as  her  official  du- 
ties required.  After  submitting  herself  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  her  mother,  she  descended  to  the  front  parlour 
to  survey  herself  more  at  length  in  the  pier-glass,  and 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  carriage  which  was  to 
convey  her  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  children, 
who  had  never  before  seen  their  sister  look  so  fine, 
gathered  around  her  in  delight;  and  the  servants, 
an  elderly  woman  and  a  half-grown  girl,  neither  of 
whom  had  ever  beheld  any  thing  more  stylish  than 
Mrs.  Ronaldson's  house  afforded,  came  in  to  bestow 
their  portion  of  admiration.  Even  Mr.  Middleton, 
the  lodger,  invited  by  little  Clara,  the  youngest  of  the 
children,  presented  himself,  and  in  apologizing  for 
doing  so,  said  that,  though  he  did  not  pretend  to  be 
a  ladies'  man,  he  was  something  of  a  judge  of  beau- 
ty, from  being  a  connoisseur  of  art  and  nature,  and 
would  criticise  accordingly. 

Harriet  had  directed  her  sister  Sophy,  the  eldest  of 
the  three  little  girls,  to  cut  some  geranium  leaves  for 
her,  with  the  solitary  monthly  rose  that  graced  the 
pots  in  the  windows,  when  one  of  her  brothers  came 
in  and  presented  her  with  a  bouquet  of  superb  exotics 
in  a  silver  flower-case.  She  inquired,  in  surprise, 
where  they  came  from. 

"  The  boy  who  brought  them  said  from  the 

street  greenhouse  ;"  replied  her  brother. 

"There  must  be  some  mistake,  Frank,"  said  Har- 
riet ;  "  I  ordered  no  flowers,  and,  indeed,  these  are 
so  rare  and  exquisite,  that  very  few  ladies  ever  go  to 
the  expense  of  purchasing  a  bouquet  composed  of 
them  alone." 

"  It  must  be  right,"  insisted  Frank,  "  he  said  par- 
ticularly that  they  had  been  ordered  for  Miss  Ron- 
aldson." 

"  To  be  sure,  they  must  have  been,"  said  Mrs. 
Gillingham,  "what  reason  have  you  to  doubt?  It  is 
not  the  first  anonymous  present  you  have  received,  and 
you  may  easily  guess  to  whom  you  owe  it." 

"  I  wish  I  could  know  to  a  certainty;"  said  Har- 
riet, thoughtfully;  "I  fear  there  may  be  some  impro- 
priety in  displaying  them  without  knowing  from 
whom  they  were  received." 

"  There  can  be  none  in  the  world,  Miss  Harriet,  I 
assure  you;"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  "  such  mere  trifles 
as  flowers." 

"  You  underrate  their  value,"  returned  Mrs.  Gil- 
lingham, "  but  as  to  impropriety,  there  is  none,  and 
we  know  very  well  where  they  came  from.  Did  I 
not  guess  for  you  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  ?  so  my  dear, 
no  affectation !  but  there  is  the  carriage, — on  with 
your  cloak  and  hood,  and  smile  and  blush  your  pret- 
tiest for  the  donor  of  the  flowers !"  And  after  she  had 
been  charged  by  her  friend  to  report,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, the  events  of  the  night,  and  Mr.  Middleton  had 
wished  her  abundance  of  enjoyment,  as  he  handed 
her  into  the  carriage,  our  heroine  drove  off. 

The  night  passed  round,  and  Harriet's  most  san- 
guine expectations  were  realized.  Conscious  of  look- 
ing remarkably  well,  elated  with  the  compliments 
circulating  about  the  rooms  on  the  beauty  and  grace- 
ful performance  of  the  bridesmaids,  in  which  she,  of 
course,  presumed  herself  included ;  receiving  the  con- 
stant attentions  of  one  of  the  most  admired  gallants 
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of  the  company,  as  her  partner  in  attendance,  and 
willing  to  credit  Mrs.  Gillingham's  supposition  of  his 
particular  partiality,  she  entered  into  the  hilarity  of 
the  scene  with  a  buoyancy  rare  even  in  one  of  eigh- 
teen. And  Mrs.  Ronaldson  enjoying  the  apparent 
delight  of  her  daughter,  and  flattered  by  Mrs.  Gil- 
lingham's account  of  the  notice  she  had  attracted, 
ceased  to  regret  that  she  had  allowed  her  scruples  to 
be  overcome. 

Several  large  parties  followed  the  wedding  in  quick 
succession,  but  after  the  first  two  or  three,  Harriet's 
spirits  began  to  subside.  The  novelty  of  crowded 
rooms  somewhat  wore  off,  and  she  felt  able,  even 
amidst  their  excitement,  to  observe  and  to  compare, 
while  her  intercourse  with  girls  of  different  habits  and 
education  from  her  own,  gave  her  ideas  on  subjects 
about  which  she  had  before  been  in  happy  igno- 
rance. 

She  discovered  that  the  brilliant  light  of  fashionable 
drawing-rooms,  betrayed  the  texture  and  make  of  a 
dress,  as  plainly  as  that  of  day ;  and  that  a  garment 
made  by  the  most  skilful  amateur  workwoman  failed 
to  give  the  figure  the  same  elegance  as  one  from  the 
depot  of  an  established  modiste.  Consequently,  she 
knew  that  her's,  from  its  many  creasings  and  wrinkles, 
and  from  its  lack  of  certain  peculiar  touches  in  the 
work,  gave  evidence  of  its  low  price,  and  home  exe- 
cution. She  also  noticed  that  the  French  kid  gloves 
of  her  companions,  smooth  and  delicate  as  white  rose 
leaves,  exhibited  or  improved  the  contour  of  their 
hands  and  arms,  while  her's  were  clumsy  and  loose, 
and  often  obliged  her  to  go  into  the  dressing  room  to 
sew  up  rips  in  the  seams.  She  had  even  been  com- 
pelled once,  to  keep  her  seat  nearly  the  whole  even- 
ing, by  her  satin  shoes  bursting  out  at  the  sides,  and 
she  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  restrain  a  re- 
proachful feeling  towards  Mrs.  Gillingham,  had  she 
not  recollected  that  her  friend  from  being  under  no 
necessity  of  economizing,  might  not  have  discovered 
that  cheap  goods  are  dearest  in  the  end.  Still,  how- 
ever, her  present  round  of  amusements  had  so  many 
redeeming  pleasures,  that  she  would  have  been  very 
sorry  to  give  it  up. 

"  What  dress  will  you  wear  to  Mrs.  Silsbee's,  my 
dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Ronaldson,  alluding  to  a  dinner 
party,  to  which  Harriet  had  received  an  invitation 
the  day  before. 

"  That's  the  question  I  have  had  in  my  mind  all  the 
morning,  mamma.  What  have'I  to  wear  except  my 
old  sage  coloured  silk  ?  I  am  sorry  that  I  thought 
of  accepting  the  invitation.  Every  body  knows  that 
dress.  I  have  had  on  nothing  else  all  the  time  while 
receiving  and  returning  visits  with  Julia,  and  each  of 
the  other  girls  has  appeared  in  three  or  four.  And, 
besides,  it  is  the  same  silk  that  I  have  been  wearing 
all  the  winter,  and  though  I  have  altered  it,  it  is  not 
much  improved.  Indeed,  it  was  no  great  things  at 
first." 

"  I  always  thought  it  a  very  neat  dress,  Harriet." 

"  Oh,  it  did  well  enough  for  common  occasions, 
but  as  you  never  visit,  mamma,  you  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  elegance  with  which  ladies  now  dress. 
If  mine  had  been  handsome  at  first,  of  rich  material 
and  first-rate  make,  it  might  still  have  looked  well ; 
but  my  dresses  are  always  of  the  cheapest  that  can 
be  had,  and  I  make  them  principally  myself.  I  don't 
see  how  I  am  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Silsbee,  such  a 
fashionable,  fastidious  woman  as  she  is,  in  that 
dress !" 
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"  Then,  my  dear,  it  is  not  too  late  yet  to  give  up 
going,  you  can  send  an  apology." 

»  Send  an  apology,  mamma !  how  could  I  do  such 
a  thing !  Mrs.  Silsbee  would  be  deeply  offended;  she 
has  been  quite  attentive  to  me,  and  her  notice  is  con- 
sidered an  honour.  It  is  only  on  account  of  her 
nephew,  Silsbee  Egerton,  being  groomsman,  that  she 
is  giving  the  party ;  and,  as  he  waits  on  me,  it  would 
be  shocking  conduct  in  me  to  allow  him  to  attend 
alone.  I  am  sure  he  would  never  forgive  me.  Then  ■ 
every  one  else  of  our  party  will  be  there,  and  think 
what  a  talk  it  would  make  if  I  should  be  absent !" 
and  Harriet  burst  into  tears. 

Mrs.  Ronaldson  looked  at  her  daughter  sympathi- 
zingly,  well  knowing  how  bitter  a  disappointment  of 
the  kind  would  be  to  one  of  her  youth  and  tempera- 
ment, and  then  said ;  "  I  would  willingly  gratify  you, 
my  dear  Harriet,  but  how  can  I  at  the  present  time, 
afford  you  another  dress  ?  When  I  consented  to 
getting  your  white  satin,  I  told  you  that  you  had  gone 
beyond  your  allowance  during  the  winter,  but  you 
assured  me  that  you  would  require  nothing  more  this 
spring,  and  that  you  could  make  your  last  summer's 
clothing  do  you.  Now,  by  what  means  am  I  to  fur- 
nish you  with  another?  the  season  is  almost  over, 
and  a  dress  made  at  this  time  could  only  be  worn  a 
month  or  two  longer,  and  it  would  be  money  thrown 
away." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  mother,  you  are  mistaken !" 
said  Harriet,  eagerly,  and  brightening  up  at  Mrs. 
Ronaldson's  soothing  manner ;  "  a  dress,  a  really 
good  one,  and  well  made,  would  look  perfectly  gen- 
teel a  year  hence.  You  know  Mrs.  Gillingham's 
dove-coloured  satin  was  made  better  than  a  year  ago, 
and  it  still  looks  almost  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been 
never  worn,  and  it  has  not  been  the  least  altered. 
The  fashions  cannot  change  much  between  this  and 
next  winter,  and  one  I  should  get  now,  would  save 
me  the  expense  of  getting  another  then ;  and  at  all 
events,  when  one  has  a  really  good  dress,  no  person 
minds  if  it  is  a  little  behind  the  fashion." 

"  What  would  such  a  dress  cost,  as  you  refer  to  ?" 

"  Not  a  great  deal  more  than  those  I  have  been 
wearing,  I  can  get  a  smaller  quantity.  If  the  mate- 
rial is  very  rich,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
have  such  a  full  patlern." 

"  And  then  Harriet,  the  charge  of  fashionable 
dress  makers  are  very  extravagant !" 

"  So  they  are,  indeed,  but  I  can  employ  the  one 
who  makes  all  of  Julia's  dresses,  and  I  am  sure,  that 
as  the  friend  of  one  of  her  best  patronesses,  she  will 
make  mine  on  accommodating  terms." 

The  dress  accordingly  was  bought,  a  rich  silk  of  a 
delicate  shade  of  lilac,  and  Harriet  repaired  with  it  in 
search  of  a  mantuamaker.  She  was  disappointed 
about  the  one  she  had  first  in  view,  her  engagements 
being  so  numerous  that  she  could  not  serve  a  new 
customer,  but  she  resorted  to  another  of  equal  fashion, 
who  was  willing  to  undertake  the  work.  Harriet 
inquired  what  linings  and  other  necessaries  would  be 
wanted,  if  she  should  leave  the  dress ;  knowing  that 
she  could  get  them  much  lower  by  furnishing  them 
herself. 

«  We  make  it  a  rule,  Miss,  always  to  provide  such 
things  to  our  own  choice,  and  then  we  are  sure  to  have 
them  right :"  replied  the  head  of  the  establishment. 

"  What  would  be  your  charge  for  making  the  dress  ? 
I  don't  wish  to  have  much  work  on  it." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  tell,  Miss,  till  it  is  finished ;" 


answered  the  lady,  snatching  up  the  silk,  and  meas- 
uring the  skirt  with  an  air  that  indicated  she  suspected 
our  heroine  to  be  new  at  dealing  with  persons  of  her 
dignity ;  and  Harriet  surprised,  and  with  many  mis- 
givings, allowed  her  to  proceed  in  her  operations, 
without  asking  further  questions. 

The  second  day  following,  Harriet  was  called  upon 
by  a  messenger  from  the  dress  maker,  demanding 
nearly  one  fourth  more  oi  the  material. 

"  I  gave  her  enough  for  the  dress,  such  as  I  in- 
tended it  to  be,  I  told  her  I  did  not  wish  to  have  it 
much  trimmed ;"  she  replied  looking  aghast. 

"  But  the  sleeves  and  skirt  are  already  finished, 
Miss ;"  said  the  girl,  "  and  we  can't  go  on  with  the 
dress  without  stuff  to  make  the  body  and  cape;"  and 
Harriet,  seeing  there  was  no  remedy,  was  obliged  to 
call  upon  her  mother  for  a  farther  supply. 

The  dress  came  home  the  next  day,  and  was  really 
as  elegant  as  any  reasonable  young  lady  could  de- 
sire, and  so  highly  becoming,  that  Harriet  conceived 
from  it  a  much  more  favourable  estimate  of  her  per- 
sonal attractions  than  she  had  ever  previously  held. 
Mrs.  Ronaldson  even  examined  it  with  admiration, 
and  surveyed  her  daughter's  appearance  not  without 
a  degree  of  pride;  but  the  bill  had  come  with  the 
dress,  and  she  could  not  forbear  sighing  that  such  an 
improvement  had  been  purchased  by  as  great  a  sa- 
crifice of  prudence.  The  amount  was  double  that  of 
her  calculations,  having  been  swelled  out  considerably 
by  preposterous  charges  for  such  items  as  linings, 
sewing-silk,  and  so  forth.  But  who  gains  anything 
by  disputing  a  dress  maker's  bill  ?  Mrs.  Ronaldson 
paid  it  in  silence,  but  after  she  had  done  so,  she  re- 
marked to  Harriet  "  your  poor  little  sisters  will  have 
to  wear  their  old  bonnets  another  summer  for  that.'' 

A  day  or  two  after  this,  the  dinner  party  was  to 
take  place,  and  Harriet,  in  looking  over  the  things 
she  was  to  wear,  recollected  that,  of  her  stock  of 
neck  gear,  there  was  not  a  single  article  she  had  not 
displayed  again  and  again,  before  the  same  company, 
and  that  even  had  it  not  been  so,  there  was  nothing 
of  sufficient  richness  to  put  on  with  the  new  dress. 
To  her  great  relief,  however,  she  remembered  that 
Mrs.  Gillingham,  who  still  acted  as  partial  superin- 
tendent of  her  affairs,  had  lately  purchased  a  very 
beautiful  scarf,  of  which  she  had  offered  her  the  use 
whenever  she  might  take  a  fancy  to  wear  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  determined  to  claim  it,  and  as  her 
friend  had  been  anxious  to  see  the  new  silk,  she  con- 
cluded to  go  on  the  errand  herself,  ready  attired  for 
the  party. 

The  walk  was  one  of  considerable  length.  The 
block  of  buildings  to  which  Mrs.  Gillingham's  house 
belonged,  though  within  the  city  limits  stood  some 
distance  aloof,  and  was  approached  by  a  new  street, 
which  for  several  hundred  yards  did  not  contain  a 
single  house.  During  her  progress,  Harriet's  thoughts 
were  very  pleasantly  employed  in  anticipating  the 
probable  incidents  of  Mrs.  Silsbee's  assembly,  and 
those  of  a  visiting  expedition  she  was  to  make  the 
next  day  with  Julia  ;  on  which  occasion,  also,  she  in- 
tended to  sport  the  new  dress,  to  have  the  gratifica- 
tion of  displaying  it  to  many  who  might  otherwise 
know  nothing  better  than  that  she  still  kept  the  old 
one  in  active  service.  And  among  her  other  cogita- 
tions, she  resolved  upon  what  had  suggested  itself  to 
her  before  she  got  the  dress,  to  wear  it  sometimes  at 
night,  as  the  other  bridesmaids  had  occasionally  de- 
parted from  pure  white  in  their  costume.     This,  in- 
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deed,  she  felt  to  be  necessary,  as  her  satin,  which  she 
had  untrimmed  and  retrimmed,  for  variety,  had  frayed 
a  good  deal  and  lost  its  stiffening,  so  as  to  look  flimsy 
and  worn. 

The  day  was  a  warm  one,  of  an  unusually  warm 
spring,  and  Harriet,  though  provided  with  a  parasol, 
was  not  sorry  to  see  a  cloud  come  occasionally  over 
the  sun.  But  against  she  was  mid-way  upon  the 
open  space  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  she 
ceased  to  enjoy  that  aspect  of  the  sky.  She  was 
caught  in  a  shower,  sudden  and  heavy  as  ever  fell  on 
an  April  day.  Hoisting  her  parasol,  a  new  green 
one,  which  she  had  purchased  as  a  bargain  the  fall 
before,  and  never  had  necessity  to  use,  she  set  off 
running,  as  fast  as  new  shoes  and  a  tight  bodice 
would  allow  her,  towards  Mrs.  Gillingham's  door, 
Her  friend  saw  her  from  the  window,  and  hastened 
into  the  entry  to  meet  her,  with  innumerable  ejacula- 
tions of  horror  and  surprise. 

"  But  don't  be  so  much  frightened,  my  dear,"  said 
she — "  you  are  really  quite  pale  !  I  hope  it  is  not 
spoiled — your  beautiful  new  silk  ! — come  quick  to  the 
fire,  it  is  only  wet ;  but,  mercy  on  us  ! — what  is  this  ? 
Oh,  that  parasol! — that  ruinous  green  parasol !"  and 
Harriet,  drawing  the  skirt  around  her,  saw  that  the 
side  and  hind  breadths,  were  thickly  streaked,  as  were 
the  sleeves,  with  bright  green,  the  drippings  of  her 
parasol. 

She  grew  almost  blind.  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Gillingham," 
exclaimed  she  in  agony,  "  can  nothing  be  done  ?  is 
it  ruined  for  ever?" 

"  Be  quiet,  my  dear,  and  we  will  see ;"  said  Mrs. 
Gillingham,  and  bringing  water  and  a  napkin  from 
the  side  board,  she  commenced  rubbing  it,  but  with- 
out success.  It  only  destroyed  the  lustre  of  the  silk 
without  affecting  the  stains ;  "  wait  till  it  is  dry,"  said 
she,  but  when  dry,  the  green  looked  very  little  paler. 
"  If  it  had  only  been  of  some  other  colour;"  she  pur- 
sued, "  but  lilac  shows  the  slightest  spot,  and  the  shade 
of  this  is  so  delicate  !" 

"  I  calculated  upon  taking  such  good  care  of  it," 
said  poor  Harriet. 

"  It  does  not  look  so  bad  after  all ;"  said  Mrs. 
Gillingham,  too  sanguine  to  remain  long  in  despair ; 
"  the  streaks  are  faint  and  will  hardly  be  perceived 
except  through  accident,  by  those  who  know  nothing 
about  the  matter.  Indeed,"  walking  to  a  little  dis- 
tance to  note  the  effect,  "  any  one  who  might  chance 
to  see  them,  would  think  it  one  of  the  new  style 
changeable  silks,  which  are  so  fashionable." 

"  But  is  it  fit  to  wear  to  day  to  Mrs.  Silsbee's?" 
asked  Harriet,  very  little  comforted. 

"  Certainly  it  is ;  who  would  think  of  looking  for 
stains  on  such  an  elegant  new  dress  ?  then,  you  know, 
to-morrow,  or  whenever  you  don't  want  it  particu- 
larly, you  can  find  out  some  of  those  people  who  ad- 
vertise removing  spots  from  cloth  and  silk,  and  have 
it  all  righted.  There  must,  doubtless,  be  some  way 
of  repairing  the  mischief." 

With  this  hope,  Harriet  endeavoured  to  compose 
herself,  and  entered  upon  the  object  of  her  visit. 
Mrs.  Gillingham  instantly  brought  the  scarf,  and  tried 
it  on  her  young  friend  to  determine  the  most  advan- 
tageous and  becoming  way  to  wear  it.  "  Be  careful, 
my  dear,"  said  she,  "  to  let  it  fall  over  this  arm,  so — it 
will  conceal  the  spots  on  the  sleeve,  besides  showing 
the  figure  to  the  best  effect."  So  much  time  having 
been  lost  by  the  accident,  she  kindly  offered,  as  Harriet 
would  be  too  much  hurried  if  she  walked,  to  send  her 


in  her  own  carriage  to  Mr.  Parkhurst's,  whence  the 
bridal  party  were  to  proceed  to  Mrs.  Silsbee's. 

On  arriving  at  Mr.  Parkhurst's,  Harriet  found  the 
ladies  waiting,  ready  bonnetted  and  shawled,  and  was 
called  upon  immediately  to  step  into  the  carriage  with 
the  bride  and  Miss  Wilcox  the  fourth  bridesmaid. 
Little  could  be  seen  of  the  dresses  in  the  carriage ; 
but  the  ladies  had  scarcely  entered  Mrs.  Silsbee's 
dressing-room,  when  Miss  Wilcox  on  assisting  Har- 
riet with  her  scarf,  uttered  an  exclamation  that  drew 
all  the  ladies  in  the  room  around,  and  our  heroine 
was  obliged  to  enter  in  an  account  of  her  disaster, 
which,  in  her  imagination,  their  reiterated  condolences 
only  tended  to  aggravate. 

"  You  will  have  time  enough  to  go  home  and 
change  your  dress,"  said  Miss  Wilcox,  who  had  been 
considered  the  beauty  of  the  party,  and  who,  on  Har- 
riet's presenting  herself  in  her  new  attire,  had  felt  an 
apprehension  of  being  eclipsed ;  "  Mr.  Parkhurst's 
carriage  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  other 
girls,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  can  make  use  of  it." 

"  I  have  concluded  not  to  change  my  dress  ;"  said 
Harriet,  thinking  of  her  slender  wardrobe  at  home,  of 
the  extent  of  which,  she  knew  her  companion  to  be 
fully  aware. 

"  That  is  right,"  said  a  good-humoured  young 
lady ;  "  the  dress  is  exceedingly  becoming ;  if  the 
ladies  perceive  the  stains,  they  will  readily  guess 
something  of  the  cause,  and  as  to  the  gentlemen  they 
never  notice  such  things." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;"  quickly  returned  Miss  Wil- 
cox, "  many  gentlemen  are  even  more  particular  than 
ourselves.  I  heard  Silsbee  Egerton  say  a  few  days 
ago,  that  a  mean  dress  on  a  lady  quite  disgusted  him. 
He  is  very  fastidious  in  his  taste." 

Chagrined  by  the  rudeness  of  her  co-bridesmaid, 
Harriet  followed  Julia  downstairs,  and  was  conscious 
of  making  her  entree  with  a  very  bad  grace.  Before 
taking  their  seats,  Miss  Wilcox  had  the  pertinacity 
to  observe  to  her  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all 
around,  "  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  to  sit  so  much  in 
the  light,  it  will  show  the  stains  in  your  dress  so 
plainly." 

Before  the  company  were  summoned  to  dinner,  an 
old  gentleman,  who,  among  others,  had  approached 
to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  bridal  party,  con- 
gratulated Silsbee  Egerton,  who  was  a  dry-goods 
merchant,  on  his  having  lost  nothing  by  a  large 
vessel,  which  had  narrowly  escaped  sinking  a  week 
or  two  before,  and  of  which  the  cargo  had  been 
brought  to  the  city.  "  It  is  lamentable,"  said  he, 
"  that  so  many  costly  goods  should  have  been  ren- 
dered little  more  than  valueless.  The  cheap  stores 
are  filled  with  them,  and  are  selling  them  at  one  third 
their  cost.  Even  the  silks,  which  were  less  injured 
than  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  are  going  off  as  fast 
as  they  can  be  measured  at  something  under  half 
price." 

"  Oh,  then,  «  we  shall  walk  in  silk  attire,'  as  the 
song  says,  all  of  us !"  laughingly  said  the  young  lady 
who  had  opposed  the  advice  of  Miss  Wilcox  to  Har- 
riet ;  '"  when  finery  is  to  be  had  so  cheap,  it  would 
be  very  stupid  if  every  body  did  not  wear  it." 

"  Yes,  yes,  many  of  us  are  too  ready  to  seek  to 
benefit  ourselves  by  the  losses  of  others;"  returned 
the  old  gentleman,  "  you,  however,  my  dear,  are  the 
last  person  I  should  suspect  of  wishing  to  speculate 
in  that  way." 

"  Of  course,  very  few  ladies  think  of  making  pur- 
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chases  of  that  kind ;"  said  Mr.  Silsbee  Egerton,  and 
proposed  to  Harriet  to  accompany  him  to  a  centre- 
table  to  look  at  some  new  annuals.  Whilst  they 
were  turning  them  over,  a  plan  suggested  itself  to  her 
of  discovering  whether  her  present  companion  had 
any  knowledge  of  those  she  had  received,  which 
caused  her  so  much  surprise  and  curiosity,  when  her 
thoughts  were  dispersed  by  a  lady  near  her,  saying  in 
a  low  voice,  "  Any  person  can  see  that  it  is  one  of 
the  new  damaged  silks."  She  glanced  involuntarily 
at  young  Egerton,  and  noticed  that  his  eye  was  scru- 
tinizingly  wandering  over  her  dress.  Her  comfort 
was  destroyed  for  that  day.  She  feared  to  leave  her 
seat,  lest  similar  remarks  should  follow  her,  and  if 
she  saw  a  look  resting  on  her,  she  presumed  its  ex- 
pressions to  be,  in  the  words  of  Lady  Macbeth, — 

"  Here's  a  spot !" 

Instead  of  passing  the  next  day  in  fashionable 
visiting  with  Julia,  as  she  had  so  anxiously  antici- 
pated, Harriet  employed  it  in  running  from  place  to 
place  to  find  some  one  by  whom  the  beauty  of  her 
dress  could  be  restored.  She  had  put  it  on,  the  better 
to  assist  her  purpose,  but  the  trouble  it  caused  her, 
was  unceasing.  At  first,  she  feared  to  walk  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  street,  lest  the  glare  of  light  upon 
her  should  make  the  streaks  more  apparent,  and  after 
anoiher  thought,  she  as  carefully  avoided  the  shade, 
as  in  it  the  silk  could  reflect  no  lustre  to  attract  at- 
tention from  them.  And  when  she  found  herself  in 
the  vicinity  of  any  lady,  of  whom  every  city,  boasts  a 
number,  distinguished  for  fine  and  tasteful  dressing, 
and,  to  be.  presumed  particularly  sharp-sighted  on  that 
subject,  she  hurried  out  of  her  way  as  fast  as  possible. 
After  all,  her  quest  was  unavailing.  She  found  per- 
sons enough  who  professed  to  clean  silks,  but  from 
all  she  received  the  same  answer,  that  the  green 
could  not  be  taken  out,  except  by  applications  which 
would  extract  the  lilac  also,  and  they  were  unanimous 
in  advising  her  to  have  the  dress  ripped  and  dyed,  as 
nothing  else  would  make  it  wearable.  The  dyeing, 
however,  would  have  taken  a  fortnight,  besides  there 
being  a  risk  of  failure,  and  as  against  that  time  there 
might  no  longer  be  a  necessity  of  wearing  it,  she  had 
the  prudence  to  defer  resorting  to  that  expedient. 
She  avoided  going  out  in  the  dress  by  daylight,  and 
arranged  it  for  one  or  two  evening  parties;  but  though 
the  defects  were  less  seen  at  night,  she  felt  that  every 
one  knew  they  existed,  and  had  as  little  satisfaction 
in  it  as  ever. 

About  two  weeks  subsequent  to  the  above  catas- 
trophe, Harriet,  having  been  sitting  with  her  mother 
in  deep  thought,  observed  anxiously,  "  I  find  mamma, 
that  every  one  seems  to  expect  me  to  make  a  party 
for  Julia." 

"  What  reason  have  you  for  supposing  so,  my 
dear  ?" 

"  Oh,  various  reasons.  All  the  other  bridesmaids 
have  had  parties,  and  so  have  all  the  intimate  friends 
of  the  family.  Julia,  herself,  said,  the  other  day,  that 
when  I  had  had  mine,  it  would  have  been  the  fifteenth 
given  to  her,  and  Miss  Wilcox,  a  few  days  previous 
to  her's,  told  me,  before  half  a  dozen  of  persons,  that 
she  had  been  waiting  some  time  for  me  to  give,  one, 
as  I  had  the  precedence  in  other  things,  but,  as  I  had 
not  yet  proposed  it,  she  would  send  out  her  invitations 
first,  if  I  had  no  objection.  And  yesterday,  Silsbee 
Egerton  in  remarking  the  graceful  manner  in  which 
she  had  played  the  hostess,  said  that  he  anticipated 


seeing  one  soon  figure  equally  well  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity." 

"  They  must  all  be  aware,  Harriet,  that  we  are  not 
party-giving  people.'", 

"  But  that  seems  to  make  no  difference,  mamma, 
on  an  occasion  like  the  present." 

"  And,  as  it  must  generally  be  known  among  your 
acquaintances  that  I  am  disabled  from  attending  per- 
sonally to  my  household  affairs,  all  reasonable  people 
will  hold  you  excused." 

"  Emma  Wilcox  was  situated  very  much  in  the 
same  way ;"  said  Harriet,  "  her  aunt,  with  whom  she 
lives,  has  been  confined  not  only  to  her  room,  but  to 
her  bed,  for  a  year,  and  still  Emma's  party  was  the 
finest  given  yet.  It  was  her  managing  all  herself  that 
gained  her  so  much  credit." 

"  Any  one  who  has  money  plenty,  like  Miss  Wil- 
cox, can  easily  do  all  that  is  fashionable.  But,  my 
dear,  no  more  of  this.  The  thing  is  out  of  the 
question.  Though  it  is  years  since  I  have  gone 
into  company,  I  know  that  our  rooms  are  not  suited 
for  such  a  purpose.  The  furniture,  though  well  kept, 
is  old  and  plain,  and  I  know  that  you  would  be 
ashamed  of  it.  And,  supposing  you  were  to  give  a 
party,  think  what  an  incongruous  assemblage  you 
would  have  to  bring  into  them !  If  our  acquaintance 
was  confined  to  one  particular  circle,  it  might  do 
better ;  but,  few  that  we  know,  are  acquainted  with 
each  other.  Many  families  of  our  best  friends,  those 
who  have  served  us  in  times  of  distress,  and  difficulty, 
are  people  of  few  pretensions,  and  I  would  not  offend 
them  by  neglecting  to  invite  them.  If  invited,  they 
would  be  sure  to  attend,  and  their  manners  and  ap- 
pearance would  little  assimilate  with  those  of  your 
new  associates.  And  then  the  expense!  I  am  as- 
tonished, Harriet,  that  you  allowed  yourself  to  think 
of  such  a  thing;  but  I  might  have  known  at  first, 
that  one  improper  desire  gratified,  would  lead  to  an- 
other." 

Mrs.  Ronaldson  seemed  decided,  but,  as  she  was 
always  gentle  and  indulgent,  Harriet  was  not  dis- 
couraged. Though  she  saw  the  force  of  her  mother's 
reasoning,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  the  morti- 
fications attending  a  party  would  be  lighter  than  those 
of  giving  none.  She  called  Mrs.  Gillingham  in,  to 
repeat  some  remarks  she  had  also  heard,  and  to  re- 
present that  a  party  yet  was  necessary  to  attach  her 
to  her  new  set,  after  which,  all  difficulty  would  be 
over.  When  her  mother  began  to  waver,  a  new  ac- 
cessary came  to  her  aid. 

This  was  in  the  person  of  their  next  door  neigh- 
bour, a  Mrs.  Haverset,  who,  on  an  occasion  either  of 
festivity  or  affliction,  was  always  ready  to  invade  the 
domiciles  of  her  acquaintances ;  as  in  the  one  she 
might  possibly  have  a  chance  to  discover  the  contents 
of  their  cup-boards,  and,  in  the  other,  to  inspect  the 
quality  of  their  bed-linen.  From  Harriet's  numerous 
engagements,  she  conjectured  the  probability  of  her 
giving  an  entertainment  in  return,  and  made  her  a 
call  in  order  to  secure  an  invitation,  rightly  suspect- 
ing that  she  was  visited  merely  as  "  a  neighbour," 
and  that,  therefore,  her  claims  to  the  courtesy  might 
not  be  considered  imperative.  With  Mrs.  Ronaldson, 
she  was  not  sufficiently  in  favour  to  be  admitted  into 
her  chamber,  and  Harriet  received  her  alone. 

After  a  few  preliminaries,  she  proceeded:  "I  just 
ran  in,  Miss  Harriet,  to  have  a  little  sociable  talk 
with  you,  and  to  offer  my  neighbourly  services.  I 
understand  that  you  are  about  to  give  a  party,  and  as 
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I  know  that  your  mamma's  rheumatism  prevents  her 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  her  domestic  concerns, 
I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  assist  you.  You  know 
we  old  housekeepers  are  sometimes  capable  of  giving 
a  few  useful  hints  to  young  ones,  and  if  I  can  save 
an  invalid  any  trouble,  I  am  always  willing  to  do  so." 
"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mrs.  Haverset,"  re- 
plied Harriet,  much  surprised  ;  •'  we  have  had  giving 
a  party  under  consideration,  but  I  do  not  know  if  we 
shall  conclude  in  favour  of  it." 

"  Indeed !  I  thought  it  was  a  settled  matter ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  for  so  young  a  person  as  yourself  to  en- 
gage in  preparations  for  it,  would  be  rather  an  under- 
taking. For  my  part,  though  I  have  not  for  some 
time  been  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  much,  I  think 
I  have  the  knack  of  doing  it  with  much  less  labour 
and  expense  than  persons  generally.  The  great 
matter  is  to  set  about  it  in  the  proper  way." 

"  Pray,  what  is  your  plan,  Mrs.  Haverset?"  asked 
Harriet,  all  attention. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  to  have  as  much  done  under  my 
own  eye,  as  possible.  It  is  a  ruinous  thing  to  em- 
ploy confectioners  and  such  people.  If  you  prepare 
the  refreshments  at  home,  you  can  do  it  at  one  third 
the  expense." 

"  But  very  few  persons  are  capable  of  doing  that 
in  good  style.  I  have  never  practised  making  the 
articles  necessary,  and  though  mamma  has  a  couple 
of  excellent  works  on  cooking  that  would  do  for 
guides,  I  still  might  be  likely  to  fail." 

"  Oh,  those  cook  books ! — away  with  them !  you 
might  as  well  order  every  thing  at  a  confectioner's  at 
once  as  to  follow  them.  They  require  such  a  va- 
riety of  materials,  and  of  such  qualities,  that  it  is  folly 
to  think  of  using  them.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
preserving  easy  and  cheap  receipts  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  have  such  a  collection  as  would  surprise 
you.  They  are  so  simple,  that  you  could  not  easily 
go  wrong  in  using  them,  particularly  as  I  would 
give  you  any  information  with  the  greatest  pleasure." 
Harriet  thanked  her  again,  and  felt  that  her  ends 
were  in  a  fair  way  of  being  accomplished,  for  her 
mother's  objections  having  come  down  to  those  of 
expense,  she  reasonably  concluded  that  if  two  thirds 
of  that  could  be  saved,  of  course  they  would  be  pro- 
port  ionably  weakened. 

"  For  instance*"  resumed  Mrs.  Haverset,"  in  baking 
cakes,  about  whilh,  of  course,  you  know  something; 
I  have  adopted  all  the  modern  improvements.  I  use 
salseratus  in  nearly  every  kind.  I  consider  it  in- 
valuable, it  makes  materials  go  so  far.  You  can 
save  dozens  of  eggs  by  it  in  preparing  largely,  and 
the  milk  in  which  I  always  dissolve  it,  renders  a 
smaller  quantity  of  butter  necessary.  You  must  be 
careful,  however,  or  it  will  discolour  your  cake,  but 
I  can  instruct  you  how  to  manage  that.  Then  you 
will  want  ice-cream,  I  suppose." 

"  Of  course  it  is  necessary,  and  it  comes  very  high 
in  the  shops." 

"  Outrageously  so,  and  it  is  extravagance  to  go 
there  for  it.  If  you  make  it  yourself  it  is  a  cheap 
thing  enough.  I  would  never  think  of  taking  cream. 
Nobody  does  who  pretends  to  understand  the  art. 
I  always  use  milk,  and  thicken  it  with  a  little  arrow- 
root, or  indeed,  if  I  have  not  that  convenient,  I  some- 
times use  starch.  To  take  eggs  as  some  people  do, 
is,  at  some  seasons,  almost  as  bad  as  buying  cream. 
Then,  when  it  is  sweetened  well,  which,  by  the  by, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  do  with  loaf  sugar,  clean  brown, 


if  it  is  not  too  dark,  will  do,  or  if  you  wish  to  be 
very  particular,  common  Havanna  ;  and  pretty  highly 
flavoured  with  essence  of  lemon,  which  is  cheap, 
you  know,  you  have  as  good  ice-cream  as  any  body 
can  make.  I  suppose  you  have  made  calves'  feet 
jelly?" 

Harriet  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  That  is  another  thing  in  which  you  can  save 
a  great  deal.  I  have  an  excellent  receipt.  There  is 
no  manner  of  necessity  for  so  many  ingredients  as  it 
is  common  to  put  into  it.  Indeed,  it  is  more  for 
show  than  any  thing  else,  just  to  have  calves'  feet 
jelly  you  know.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  seldom  make  it 
of  any  thing  else  than  pig's  feet.  They  cost  very 
little,  and  in  party  seasons,  calves'  feet  are  sometimes 
scarce  and  high.  When  you  need  my  receipts,  my 
dear,  don't  hesitate  to  send  for  them.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  selfish  people  who  keep  such  things  for  their 
own  benefit  alone.  If  you  give  a  party,  I  suppose  it 
will  be  a  large  one?" 

"  Rather  so." 

"  Then,  as  a  great  many  private  families  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  keep  china  and  glass  by  them 
sufficient  for  a  large  company,  and  as  the  stores 
charge  unconscionably  high  for  lending,  you  will  be 
perfectly  welcome  to  mine, — I  have  a  considerable 
stock  on  hand,  and  I  am  something  of  a  bargain- 
buyer.  There  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  having 
neighbours  you  can  be  on  intimate' terms  with.  We 
can  be  of  so  much  service  to  each  other  on  such  oc- 
casions; even  if  one  has  relations  to  depend  upon,  one 
does  not  like  to  be  sending  to  them,  if  they  live  at 
any  distance,  there  is  so  much  danger  of  breaking  the 
things  in  carrying  them  backward  and  forward ;  and 
besides,  it  sets  people  to  watch  what  is  going  on." 

"  Is  there  not  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  servants 
to  assist  at  such  a  time  ?" 

"  There  are  plenty  to  be  hired,  but  they  ask  so 
much  for  their  services,  that  it  is  allowing  one's  self 
to  be  imposed  upon  to  employ  them.  However,  I 
could  easily  help  you  along  there.  I  suppose  you 
will  want  not  more  than  three  waiters,  and  it  is  not 
of  much  consequence  whether  they  are  all  grown  up. 
Black  Hetty,  my  washerwoman,  has  a  couple  of 
boys,  whom  I  have  sometimes,  myself,  engaged,  when 
I  have  had  a  little  extra  company.  They  are  heed- 
less, to  be  sure,  as  most  boys  are,  and  don't  know 
much,  but  you  will  only  have  to  give  them  strict 
orders  before  they  go  into  the  rooms,  and  they  can 
carry  trays  around  well  enough.  And,  then,  they 
can  be  had  for  any  thing  you  choose  to  give  them. 
For  the  head  waiter,  you  can  get  a  coloured  man 
that  Mr.  Haverset  sometimes  employs  about  the  store. 
Deaf  Joe,  they  call  him.  He  is  out  of  a  regular 
place,  the  boarding  houses  being  unwilling  to  employ 
him  on  account  of  his  hardness  of  hearing,  and  he 
gladly  goes  out  to  wait,  at  half  a  dollar  a  night.  As 
to  Hetty's  two  boys,  you  can  have  them  a  whole 
day  in  training  if  you  choose.  Indeed,  you  will  re- 
quire them  during  the  day,  to  do  errands,  and  to  work 
the  ice-cream  freezers,  of  which  I  suppose  you  must 
have  two,  lemon  and  vanilla,  as  it  is  the  custom  to 
have  both  kinds.  But  I  am  outstaying  my  time, — 
Mr.  Haverset  will  be  coming  in  to  his  dinner.  Good 
bye,  my  dear,  and  when  you  need  any  assistance  just 
let  me  know." 

The  substance  of  Mrs.  Haverset's  remarks  was 
immediately  communicated  to  Mrs.  Ronaldson  by  her 
daughter,  with  the  preface,  "  You  see,  mamma,  that 
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every  one  thinks  me  under  obligations  to  give  a  party ; 
but  here  comes  the  receipts,  we  can  judge  of  them  for 
ourselves." 

Mrs.  Ronaldson, scanned  a  few  pages  of  the  vol- 
ume into  which  the  receipts  had  been  copied.  "  It 
would  certainly  be  a  considerable  reduction  of  ex- 
pense to  follow  Mrs.  Haverset's  plans,"  said  she; 
"  there  is  a  material  difference  between  these  receipts 
and  mine.  The  next  question  is,  are  they  good  for 
any  thing." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  you  know  that  Mrs.  Haverset  has 
the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  housekeeper;  she 
must  understand  these  things.  Your  receipts  are  all 
old.  It  is  a  long  time  since  you  gave  up  entertain- 
ing company,  and  in  domestic  economy,  of  course, 
there  are  changes  and  improvements  as  well  as  in 
other  matters." 

Mrs.  Ronaldson  again  yielded  her  better  judgment 
to  the  importunities  of  Harriet,  who  joyfully  proceeded 
forthwith  to  make  out  a  list  of  the  company  to  be 
invited.  During  this  task,  however,  while  putting 
down  certain  names,  she  could  not  suppress  the 
thought, — "  What  will  the  Silsbees  think  of  such 
people  ?"  and  when  she  had  finished,  she  found  that 
one  half  the  number  were  persons  that  would  not  be 
considered  presentable  by  the  other.  But  there  was 
no  alternative,  her  mother  having  consented  only  on 
condition  that  her  old  friends  should  be  invited,  as 
well  as  her  daughter's  new  ones.  Yet,  she  had  still 
one  prospect  to  console  her,  that  of  a  guest  superior 
in  consequence  even  to  Mrs.  Silsbee  herself.  This 
was  a  Mrs.  Brooke,  their  neighbour  opposite,  who 
having  for  a  long  time  been  in  the  habit  of  occasion- 
ally crossing  the  street  to  see  Mrs.  Ronaldson,  could 
scarcely  decline  the  invitation  with  propriety.  After 
concluding  this  occupation,  Harriet,  who  had  no  en- 
gagement for  the  evening,  employed  herself  in  writing 
invitations,  which,  distributed  the  next  morning,  al- 
lowed her  three  days  for  preparations.  She  had 
determined  to  get  the  affair  over  as  soon  as  she 
could. 

During  the  first  day,  Harriet  busied  herself  in  col- 
lecting the  articles  necessary  for  beginning  operations, 
and  on  the  second,  went  to  work  in  good  earnest. 
To  be  able  to  make  some  extra  purchases  which  she 
thought  necessary,  and  not  to  exceed  the  limits  of  ex- 
penditure to  which  her  mother  was  willing  she  should 
go,  she  kept  even  within  the  bounds  of  Mrs.  Haver- 
set's economy,  using  for  her  cakes,  cheaper  sugar, 
fewer  eggs,  less  butter,  and  more  salreratus  than  the 
receipts  required.  In  this  she  was  assiduously  aided 
by  Hannah,  their  elder  servant,  who  having  long  been 
accustomed  to  Mrs.  Ronaldson's  frugal  management, 
considered  as  waste  every  thing  beyond  what  was  a 
daily  requisition.  But  Harriet  soon  discovered  that 
Mrs.  Haverset's  instructions,  minute  as  they  were, 
would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  in  value  if  she 
herself  had  possessed  a  little  more  experience.  With 
all  her  efforts  to  rival  the  performances  of  professed 
bakers,  her  cakes  had  a  decided  home  made  look, 
and  that  by  no  means  of  the  best  order,  and  she  lost 
doubly  as  much  by  their  burning,  and  bursting,  and 
running  out  of  shape,  as  she  had  saved  by  scant 
weights  and  measures.  Her  fruit  cake  would  not 
rise,  but  came  out  of  the  hoop  a  hard,  heavy,  black 
mass,  of  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  tell  the 
designation ;  and  her  bride  cake,  on  which  she  had 
bestowed  the  greatest  pains,  as  the  most  important  of 
her  constructions,  was  high  at  one  side  and  low  at 


the  other,  and  widely  cracked,  through  the  middle 
and  burnt  all  over.  She  was  not  a  little  dismayed  at 
what  she  beheld  as  the  probable  loss  of  several  dollars 
worth  of  materials,  but  Mrs.  Haverset  assured  her  that 
no  one  noticed  whether  fruit  cake  was  light  or 
heavy,  and  that  the  bride  cake,  could  be  scraped  and 
cut  into  shape,  and  when  iced  would  look  quite  a 
different  thing. 

On  the  final  day,  Harriet  found  that  her  labours 
were  redoubled.  The  cakes  were  to  be  iced,  the 
jellies  and  ice-creams  made,  the  parlours  put  in  order, 
and  a  score  of  things  done,  which  she  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  to  the  last,  and  to  add  to  her  cares, 
the  younger  servant  girl,  on  whom  she  had  calcu- 
lated as  an  efficient  assistant,  had  been  attacked  in 
the  night  with  such  a  violent  headache  that  she  was 
disabled  from  leaving  her  bed.  She  ran  to  Mrs. 
Haverset  to  beg  her  to  procure  her  a  substitute,  and 
made  a  beginning  at  arranging  the  parlours  herself. 
While  she  was  thus  engaged,  Mrs.  Gillingham  stepped 
in,  on  a  return  from  an  early  shopping,  and  after  a 
survey  of  the  rooms,  exclaimed,  "  What  a  pity  your 
mamma  has  not  got  the  new  carpets  she  has  been  so 
long  talking  of!  I  had  mine  lifted  and  dusted  yes- 
terday, and  if  I  were  not  afraid  she  would  think  me 
officious,  I  would  send  them  to  you  for  the  occa- 
sion." 

Harriet  snatched  at  the  offer  gladly,  "  How  good 
you  are,  Mrs.  Gillingham!"  she  replied ;  "  I  have  felt 
troubled  about  these  old  shabby  carpets  all  the  time; 
yours  would  just  fit  the  rooms,  and  would  look  so 
beautiful !  I  am  sure  that  mamma,  instead  of  mis- 
construing your  offer,  would  be  very  grateful  for  it." 

"  Very  well,  then,  my  dear,  I  will  hurry  home  and 
send  them,  and  in  the  meantime,  you  can  have  every 
thing  in  readiness  for  putting  them  down." 

Mrs.  Haverset  in  promising  to  find  a  servant,  had 
said  that  if  she  could  do  no  more,  she  would  pick  one 
off  the  street,  as  the  poorest  would  be  better  than 
none.  Accordingly,  a  coloured  girl  obtained  from 
that  quarter,  made  her  appearance,  and  Harriet  set 
her  at  taking  up  the  carpets,  whilst  she  went  herself 
to  complete  making  the  jellies,  and  to  prepare  the 
ice-cream  for  freezing.  Black  Hetty's  two  boys  also 
came  by  Mrs.  Haverset's  orders,  and  she  sent  one 
of  them  for  ice,  and  the  other  for  oil  to  fill  her 
lamps,  of  which,  besides  their  own,  she  had  a  pair  of 
astral,  and  a  set  for  the  front  parlour  mantel  borrowed 
from  her  obliging  neighbour. 

The  time  wore  round.  Mrs.  Gillingham's  carpets 
came,  and  at  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Haverset,  were  put 
down  with  as  few  tacks  as  possible.  The  glass  and 
china,  also,  were  got  ready,  Mrs.  Haverset  superin- 
tending in  person  the  conveyance  of  her's,  which  was 
really  fine,  and  in  doing  so,  she  suggested  to  Harriet 
to  put  no  more  wine  and  lemonade  in  the  glasses 
than  would  look  decent. 

"  You  have  not  got  your  wine  yet,  my  dear;"  said 
she ;  "  wine  is  very  expensive ;  take  my  advice  and 
get  the  cheapest  possible.  It  will  go  further  than  the 
best.  Indeed,  cooking  wine  answers  every  purpose. 
The  ladies  seldom  drink  any,  mostly  preferring  lemon- 
ade; and  the  gentlemen,  if  it  is  very  fine,  might  drink 
more  than  would  be  proper  in  female  society." 

"  I  hardly  know  whom  to  send  for  it ;"  said  Har- 
riet, "  Jerry  or  Dick  would  be  sure  to  make  a  mis- 
take." 

"Oh,  nevermind,  tell  them  to  get  the  cheapest, and 
they  will  do  it  right." 
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Mr.  Middleton  was  coming  down  staira  at  this 
juncture,  and  while  Mrs.  -Haverset  stepped  into  the 
other  room,  he  came  up  to  Harriet,  and  said  in  a  low 
tone,  "  I  have  a  large  quantity  of  very  choice  wines, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  supply  you,  I  shall  be  much 
gratified;"  and  before  Harriet  could  make  up  hex- 
mind  as  to  the  proper  answer  to  give,  he  had  left  the 
house. 

"  Really,  that  was  very  kind  in  Mr.  Middleton," 
said  Mrs.  Haverset,  who  had  been  listening,  "  but 
these  old  bachelors  are  generally  thoughtful.  De- 
mure as  he  looks,  he  always  has  his  eyes  open.  He 
has  taken  notice,  I  am  sure,  of  every  thing  that  was 
going  on,  whenever  I  have  been  in.  I  wonder  if  he 
will  come  into  the  parlours  to-night,  of  course,  you 
gave  him  an  invitation?  I  don't  know  any  body 
that  can  be  more  agreeable  when  he  chooses.  It  is 
quite  provoking  that  he  is  not  a  marrying  man ;  he 
is  so  much  respected,  and  so  rich, — and,  indeed,  he 
is  quite  handsome  as  men  go." 

"  I  am  afraid  the  oil  won't  do  for  the  lamps ;"  said 
Hannah,  whom  Harriet  had  directed  to  fill  them ; 
"  it  is  a  great  deal  thicker  and  darker,  than  what  we 
have  been  using." 

"  I  told  Jerry  not  to  get  the  finest  winter  strained 
oil,"  said  Harriet,  "  now  that  the  weather  is  so  warm, 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  next  best  burns 
quite  well,  and  in  getting  the  quantity  required  for  so 
many  lamps, — they  are  entirely  empty  except  two  or 
three, — I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  pay  the 
highest  price  for  it, — particularly  as  it  is  for  only  one 
night." 

The  truth  was  that  Jerry,  on  being  told  that  the 
best  was  not  wanted,  presumed  that  the  quality  was 
a  matter  of  indifference,  and  concluded  to  make  a 
speculation  out  of  his  errand,  which  he  did  by  getting 
very  coarse  oil,  and  keeping  the  change. 

Harriet  now  went  to  work  to  ice  her  cakes,  in 
which  she  proceeded  with  more  satisfaction  than  in 
any  of  her  labours.  Having  cooled  the  cooking-stove 
properly,  and  put  them  in  it  to  dry,  she  went  up  stairs 
with  Hannah,  to  arrange  her  mother's  apartment  for 
the  ladies'  dressing-room,  Mrs.  Ronaldson  having 
proposed  to  vacate  it  for  that  purpose.  She  was  de- 
tained a  considerable  time,  and  on  returning  to  the 
kitchen  to  look  after  her  cakes,  she  discovered,  to 
her  horror,  that  Dick,  having  left  the  ice-cream  churn, 
to  warm  his  fingers,  and  found  no  fire  in  it,  had 
heated  it  nearly  red  hot!  She  threw  it  open,  and  be- 
held her  cakes,  as  she  apprehended,  black  and  smok- 
ing ruins.  She  attempted  to  snatch  the  bride  cake 
from  its  fiery  furnace,  but  misfortune  on  misfortune, 
in  catching  hold  of  it,  she  did  so  with  too  little  cau- 
tion, and  after  burning  her  hand  severely,  it  fell  from 
her  grasp,  and  broke  into  fragments  on  the  floor. 
The  poor  girl  flew  up  stairs  to  Mrs.  Ronaldson's 
room,  and  sobbing  with  pain  and  vexation,  threw 
herself  on  the  bed,  unable  for  many  minutes  to  ex- 
plain to  her  alarmed  parent  the  cause  of  her  agita- 
tion. 

What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  to  bake  another  cake 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  to  buy  one  might,  in  all 
probability,  be  little  less  difficult.  Beside  that,  Har- 
riet herself  could  not  leave  her  business  to  look  for 
one.  Mrs.  Ronaldson  at  length  thought  of  sending 
for  Sophy,  who  was  at  school  with  the  other  children, 
and  who  being  an  active  child,  could  be  trusted  with 
the  duty.  This  accordingly  was  done,  and  after  a 
long  search,  Sophy  returned,  reporting  that  she  had 


seen  but  one  cake  of  sufficient  size  that  was  not  be- 
spoken, and  that  though  it  looked  xery  nice,  the 
people  hesitated  about  selling  it,  on  account  of  its 
being  a  show  cake,  and  not  fresh.  She  thought, 
however,  that  she  could  persuade  them  to  let  her 
have  it,  and  at  a  reasonable  price.  There  was  no 
other  resource,  and  she  was  allowed  to  order  it  home. 
The  fruit  cake  had  been  rescued  by  Hannah  before 
entirely  too  late,  Mrs.  Haverset  concluding  that  as  it 
was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  fruit  cake  to  be  sent 
in  whole,  it  might  be  cut  up  when  cool,  after  the 
burnt  iceing  had  been  scraped  off,  and  put  into 
baskets. 

Night  had  now  come  on,  and  after  ordering  deaf 
Joe  to  attend  the  street  door,  and  the  new  girl  to 
wait  on  the  ladies1  dressing  room;  the  former  having 
made  his  appearance  with  a  bit  of  faded  red  velvet 
basted  on  his  coat  collar  for  livery  ;  Harriet  dressed 
herself  to  be  ready  for  her  company.  On  coming 
down  she  was  overtaken  by  Mr.  Middleton,  and  could 
not  help  looking  at  him  with  surprise,  his  person 
being  so  much  improved  by  a  handsome  new  suit, 
which  he  now  had  put  on  for  the  first  time.  He  es- 
corted her  into  the  parlours,  and  she  felt  not  a  little 
gratified  at  having  been  able  to  prevail  upon  one  of 
such  high  standing  to  break  through  his  well  known 
rule  of  never  going  into  large  companies. 

Some  of  the  guests  had  already  assembled,  and  in 
a  short  time  one  of  the  rooms  was  filled,  but  it  was 
only  with  those  she  had  invited  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity. A  moisture  rose  upon  her  face  as  she  glanced 
over  them.  Not  one  of  them  presented  a  full  dress, 
and  many  to  her  improved  taste,  looked  decidedly  un- 
genteel.  She  anxiously  hoped  that  Mrs.  Brooke, 
"  the  neighbour  opposite,"  in  her  usual  splendid  attire, 
would  make  her  entrance  before  the  bridal  party  ar- 
rived ;  but  Mrs.  Brooke  was  too  fashionable  to  be 
seen  any  where  much  before  the  last.  Mrs.  Gilling- 
ham,  however,  soon  came,  and  as  she  always  dressed 
well,  and  was  known  to  most  of  those  whose  opinion 
she  held  of  the  greatest  consequence,  Harriet  felt  her 
presence,  with  that  of  Mr.  Middleton,  a  relief.  The 
looked  for  arrivals  at  length  were  made,  and  though 
her  two  supporters  exerted  themselves  to  assist  in 
entertaining  her  new  guests,  she  saw,  or  fancied  she 
saw,  many  glances  of  surprise  cast  by  them  at  the 
older  ones.  After  all  the  others,  Mrs.  Brooke  stepped 
in,  arrayed  in  a  plain  dark  dress,  and  a  morning  cap. 
She  led  one  of  her  children  with  her,  a  spoiled  girl 
about  six  years  old,  and  apologizing  to  Harriet  for 
having  done  so,  by  saying  that,  of  course,  she  did  not 
make  a  practice  of  taking  her  children  out  with  her, 
but  as  Sarah  Elizabeth  begged  so  hard,  she  thought 
she  might  as  well  gratify  her  now,  as  it  was  only  to 
a  neighbour's  house. 

The  bride's  cake  was  brought  in  and  being  orna- 
mented with  great  skill,  it  looked  really  a  fine  one, 
but  our  heroine  noticed  that  every  one  who  had  got 
a  piece,  instead  of  taking  a  second  bite,  seemed  to 
have  difficulty  in  swallowing  the  first.  On  helping 
herself  she  soon  detected  the  cause.  Having  been 
made  as  a  show-cake,  that  is,  one  to  stand  uncut  in 
the  windows,  the  interior  was  only  intended  to  sup- 
port  the  frosting.  It  was  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
stale,  and  so  strongly  perfumed  with  lard  and  rancid 
butter  together,  that  she  could  hardly  summon  courage 
to  raise  it  to  her  lips. 

Chagrined,  and  anxious  to  remove  the  impression 
of  her  first  course,  Harriet  hastened  out,  and  ordered 
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her  head  waiter  to  get  ready  some  of  the  articles  she 
regarded  as  the  pride  of  her  entertainment,  those  she 
had  ordered  from  an  eminent  confectioner.  Deaf 
Joe,  like  many  others  afflicted  with  a  similar  infir- 
mity, was  accustomed  to  concealing  its  extent  as 
much  as  possible,  and  to  every  half  sentence  responded 
"  yes,  Miss,"  or  "  certainly,  Miss,"  so  unhesitatingly, 
that,  apprehending  no  misunderstanding,  she  returned 
to  her  place  in  the  circle  about  the  bride.  She  found 
several  of  the  party  caressing  little  Sarah  Elizabeth 
with  great  devotedness,  as  a  matter  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  the  presence  of  her  mother,  a  person  of 
such  high  fashion  as  Mrs.  Brooke.  In  a  short  time 
Joe  approached  attended  by  one  of  his  subordinates, 
but  instead  of  the  elegant  bonbons  she  expected,  he 
had  the  trays  filled  with  the  cakes  of  her  own  manu- 
facture. The  company  having  been  disappointed  in 
the  previous  supply,  now  helped  themselves  with  readi- 
ness, but  after  choosing  from  the  variety,  few  seemed 
to  find  their  selection  more  tempting  than  the  bride 
cake.  Harriet's  vexation  was  increased,  and  to  add 
to  it,  little  Sarah  Elizabeth,  who  had  snatched  both 
hands  full  of  a  kind  particularly  well  impregnated  with 
salaeratus,  pettishly  exclaimed,  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
over  the  room,  "  I  can't  eat  this  nasty  cake  !  I'll  just 
go  home ;  I  thought  people  got  good  things  at  parties, 
and  this  nasty  cake  tastes  like  soap  !" 

During  the  progress  of  the  waiters,  Mr.  Middleton 
had  endeavoured,  by  amusing  those  around  him,  to 
assist  the  mastication  of  their  unpalateable  fare,  and 
now  proposed  music.  A  young  lady  was  led  to  the 
piano-forte,  which,  though  old  fashioned,  was  a  good 
one,  and  in  excellent  tune,  and  after  one  or  two  per- 
formances, Mis.  Brooke,  who  had  been  extolling  the 
musical  abilities  of  her  daughter  to  Silsbee  Egerton, 
dragged  her  towards  the  instrument  to  give  proof  of 
them.  The  little  prodigy  gave  a  stare  of  disdain  at 
the  piano,  and  breaking  away  from  her  mother,  whim- 
pered out,  "  I  won't  play  on  such  an  ugly  old  thing ! 
it  has  legs  just  like  a  kitchen  table!"  Trifling  as 
this  circumstance  was,  Harriet  could  not  help  feeling 
disconcerted.  Mr.  Middleton  perceived  it,  and  quietly 
leaving  the  room,  he  sent  up  a  request  that  Mrs. 
Ronaldson  would  permit  one  of  the  little  girls  to  come 
down,  thinking  that  a  more  suitable  companion  would 
prevent  the  juvenile  guest  from  proving  a  further  an- 
noyance. Sophy  was  permitted  accordingly  to  come 
into  the  parlours,  the  other  children  being  in  bed. 

But  our  heroine  was  not  to  remain  at  rest.  The 
rooms  began  gradually  to  grow  dusky,  and  she  di- 
rected Joe  to  screw  up  the  lamps.  He  did  so,  but 
scarcely  had  he  got  round  when  the  first  again  re- 
quired his  services.  At  last  some  of  them  died  out 
entirely,  and  Harriet  remembered  with  dismay,  Han- 
nah's complaints  about  the  oil,  and  rightly  conjectured 
that  her  able  assistant  in  economy,  had,  to  save  wicks, 
allowed  the  old  ones  to  remain  in  the  lamps,  where 
many  of  them  had  been  drying  for  months.  She 
hastened  out  to  order  candles,  but  there  were  no 
sperm  ones  at  hand,  and,  indeed,  no  shops  in  the 
neighbourhood  at  which  they  might  have  been  bought. 
Mrs.  Ronaldson  preferred  lamps  for  the  parlours,  and 
all  the  candles  to  be  found  were  common  ones,  in- 
tended for  kitchen  use.  Besides,  there  were  but  few 
candlesticks  in  the  house,  and  those  very  ordinary 
ones,  and  Harriet  had  no  cut  paper  to  put  around  them. 
Mrs.  Haverset  was  called  out,  but  in  this  difficulty 
was  at  a  stand.  She  also  used  lamps,  and  was  scarce 
of  candlesticks.     But  it  was  necessary  that  lights 


should  be  supplied,  and  such  as  they  had  were  got 
ready.  Joe,  who  took  them  in,  came  back  with  a 
demand  for  more,  as  the  rest  of  the  lamps  were  going 
out.  Mrs.  Haverset's  candlesticks  were  therefore 
sent  for,  and  some  plain  neighbours  were  roused  from 
their  beds  to  assist  in  furnishing  the  compliment. 
Harriet  could  readily  have  cried  at  the  appearance  the 
mantelpieces  and  tables  made  with  their  array  of 
yellow-dipped  candles,  in  sticks  of  such  various  sizes, 
hues,  and  patterns ;  and  her  mortification  was  not  less- 
ened, when  her  pyramids  of  fruit  and  spun-sugar 
went  round  that  the  dimness  of  the  rooms  prevented 
their  beauty  from  being  appreciated. 

The  time  came  for  the  entrance  of  more  refresh- 
ments, and  Harriet  left  the  rooms  to  send  in  the 
jellies  and  ice-creams.  Notwithstanding  Mrs.  Haver- 
set's assurances  that  as  they  had  been  made  on  her 
plan  they  must  succeed,  she  had  several  times  looked 
at  them  with  not  a  little  apprehension,  and  now  she 
found  that,  when  emptied  into  the  elegant  glass  dishes 
of  her  stand-by,  the  jellies  completely  lost  the  shapes 
of  the  moulds,  and  the  ice-creams  were  mere  slush. 
But  it  was  too  late  for  remedy,  and  again  in  a  tremor, 
she  returned  to  her  guests. 

In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Haverset,  who  had  a  sort 
of  nodding  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Brooke,  availed 
herself  of  it  to  take  a  seat  near  her  and  enter  into 
conversation,  when  Mrs.  Silsbee,  who  really  was  on 
the  visiting  list  of  that  lofty  lady,  made  an  approach. 

"Mrs.  Silsbee,  indeed!  I  really  did  not  recognize 
you,  not  knowing  that  I  had  as  old  an  acquaintance  in 
the  house  !"  said  Mrs.  Brooke.  "  But  then,  there  is  so 
little  light,  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  any  one;" 
and  she  made  room  for  her  on  the  sofa. 

"  True  enough, — I  thought  we  were  to  be  left  in 
total  darkness,  a  few  minutes  ago ;"  replied  Mrs. 
Silsbee. 

"  So  did  I,"  interposed  Mrs.  Haverset,  without  wait- 
ing for  an  introduction  ;  "  I  was  quite  astonished  to  see 
the  lamps  going  out,  as  the  greater  number  of  them 
are  my  own,  and  I  never  had  any  accident  of  the 
kind  to  happen  to  them  myself.  But  I  suppose  it 
was  because  Miss  Ronaldson  had  them  filled  with 
such  coarse  oil.  There  is  no  getting  along  with 
cheap  oil." 

Mrs.  Silsbee  looked  surprised,  but  presuming  her  to 
be  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Brooke's,  answered  with 
much  graciousness. 

"  Ah  !  here  are  some  ice-creams,  I  hope  they  may 
prove  relishable,  as  they  are  my  favourite  refresh- 
ment;" said  Mrs.  Brooke. 

"  They  are  of  Miss  Ronaldson's  own  make ;"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Haverset. 

The  ladies  were  helped,  and  Mrs.  Brooke,  and 
Mrs.  Silsbee,  after  each  had  had  a  taste,  let  their 
spoons  drop,  and  exchanged  looks  of  disgust. 

"  Mercy  on  us !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Haverset,  "  it  is 
as  salt  as  brine! — those  two  heedless  boys  have  let 
the  salt  ice  get  into  it,  and  ruined  it  entirely." 

"  Very  little  else  could  be  expected  of  such  ser- 
vants, judging  from  their  appearance,"  said  Mrs.  Sils- 
bee. "  I  asked  the  man,  a  while  ago,  for  a  glass  of 
water,  and  after  I  had  repeated  it  a  dozen  of  times 
to  make  him  understand,  he  came  back  and  said 
there  were  no  oranges  left.  I  wonder  that  any  one 
would  depend  upon  a  deaf  servant  at  such  a  time." 

"  Oh,  one  can't  expect  to  get  the  best  of  servants 
at  half  a  dollar  a  night,"  said  Mrs.  Haverset. 

"Come  here,  Sarah  Elizabeth!  come  here,  love!' 
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called  Mrs.  Brooke  to  her  daughter,  who  was  run- 
ning  across  the  room  spitting  and  grimacing,  with 
her  saucer  in  her  hand;  but  Sarah  Elizabeth,  bent 
upon  getting  rid  of  her  ice-cream,  paid  no  attention, 
and  ran  against  Jerry,  who,  with  the  loaded  waiter, 
was  passing  between  the  folding  doors.  The  boy, 
careless  as  the  child,  turned  to  look  what  had  occa- 
sioned the  shock,  moving  forward  at  the  same  time; 
and  in  doing  so,  his  foot  caught  in  the  half-fastened 
carpet,  and  he  was  precipitated,  with  his  burthen, 
upon  the  floor. 

"  My  cut  glass !  my  beautiful  cut  glass !"  almost 
screamed  Mrs.  Haverset,  who,  unpractised  in  fashion- 
able self-possession,  forgot,  at  a  loss  of  such  magni- 
tude, to  restrain  her  feelings;  and  several  young 
ladies  who  chanced  to  be  in  the  way,  jumped  aside 
with  loud  ejaculations,  and  drew  their  dresses  around 
them,  to  avoid  the  splashing  of  the  sloppy  ice-cream 
and  half-formed  jelly. 

"  Every  article  of  it  is  broken,  and  I  suppose  there 
is  no  chance  of  its  ever  being  replaced,"  continued 
Mrs.  Haverset,  standing  up  to  survey  the  ruins. 

Mrs.  Silsbee  offered  a  word  of  consolation,  after 
having  been  particular  to  discover  that  it  was  all 
borrowed,  and  remarked — "  The  carpets  will  be  in- 
jured very  much,  and  that  is  such  a  conspicuous 
place !" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Haverset;  "  and  what  is  the 
worst  of  it,  they  are  borrowed  carpets." 
"  Borrowed  carpets!" 

"  Yes,  ma'am;  Mrs.  Gillingham  lent  them  for  the 
night,  and  I  suppose  she  will  be  sorry  enough  for  it. 
If  it  had  been  Mrs.  Ronaldson's  old  faded  ones,  it 
would  not  have  mattered  so  much;  but  that  is  the 
way;  when  people  who  have  not  the  means,  attempt 
to  make  a  show,  their  friends  must  be  the  sufferers. 
I  wonder  that  Mrs.  Ronaldson  would  ever  pretend  to 
give  a  party." 

"  She  is,  then,  in  restricted  circumstances  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Silsbee. 

"  She  has  little  enough  for  the  necessaries  of  life." 
"  But  it  is  singular  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  Mr. 
Middleton  should  not  have  assisted  her." 

"  Mr.  Middleton !  he  gave  them  their  wine,  and 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  do  more.  I  thought 
that  very  kind  in  him." 

"  But  considering  he  is  so  near  a  relation.  He  is 
Mrs.  Ronaldson's  brother,  is  he  not?" 

"  Not  the  least  connexion  in  the  world — he  only 
rents  a  room  of  her,"  replied  Mrs.  Haverset;  and 
too  much  vexed  and  grieved  to  enjoy  any  thing  more, 
even  the  conversation  of  such  important  personages 
as  Mesdames  Brooke  and  Silsbee,  she  made  her  exit. 
Harriet  followed  her,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
bewailed  the  accident;  but  Mrs.  Haverset  was  too 
much  soured  by  her  loss  to  reply  civilly,  and  prudent- 
ly walked  into  the  kitchen  to  look  after  her  spoons 
before  leaving  the  house,  having  lent  a  supply.  Har- 
riet assisted  her ;  and  after  examining  the  collection, 
a  set  of  very  handsome  ones  was  missing.  Hannah 
was  called  for,  having  a  few  minutes  before  left  her 
post  as  guard,  to  attend  to  the  sick  girl  up  stairs,  but 
could  give  no  intelligence  of  them.  Joe  and  Jerry, 
on  coming  out  from  the  parlours,  where  they  were 
clearing  the  carpets,  were  questioned  with  no  better 
success;  but  Dick  remembered  having  seen  Dorinda, 
the  new  coloured  girl,  handling  the  things  on  the 
table  after  Hannah  had  left  it.  Dorinda  accordingly 
was  sought  for,  but  had  disappeared  from  the  house. 
VOL.    XXIII. IS 


"  Oh,  the  wretch ! — the  thieving  black  wretch !  she 
has  stolen  my  spoons — my  elegant  tea-spoons,  that 
cost  twenty  dollars  a  dozen!"  cried  Mrs.  Haverset, 
nearly  in  hysterics  from  this  additional  misfortune; 
and  Harriet,  scarcely  less  agitated,  could  offer  her  no 
comfort. 

After  Mrs.  Haverset  had  left  the  room,  Mrs. 
Brooke  had  found  it  necessary,  on  Sarah  Elizabeth'3 
account,  to  retire  also,  and  Mrs.  Silsbee  was  left  in 
possession  of  the  sofa.  She  beckoned  to  her  nephew, 
who  happened  to  come  near,  and  inquired  how  late 
it  was. 

"  Within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  at  which  you 
ordered  the  carriage,"  he  replied. 

"  Thank  heaven  !"  said  Mrs.  Silsbee.  "  I  am  lit- 
erally almost  starved ;  I  have  got  nothing  fit  to  eat 
the  whole  evening,  except  a  macaroon  and  a  piece 
of  candied  orange.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  miser- 
able entertainment  ?" 

"  Wretched  enough,''  returned  Mr.  Egerton,  seat- 
ing himself  beside  her;  "  but  the  wines  were  capital, 
though." 

"  Yes — Mr.  Middleton's  pocket  supplied  them ; 
but  how  under  the  sun,  Silsbee,  did  you  happen  to 
tell  me  that  he  was  the  uncle  of  this  Miss  Ronald- 
son?" 

"  Why,  I  either  heard  it,  or  conjectured  it  from 
circumstances.  I  have  met  him  in  bank,  attending 
to  business  for  her  mother;  he  lives  in  the  house, 
and  this  evening  he  has  been  doing  the  honours  like 
a  near  relation.     He  must  be  so." 

"  He  is  no  such  thing.  I  have  a  notion  never  to 
forgive  you,  Silsbee  Egerton,  for  misleading  me  so. 
He  merely  hires  a  room  from  them.  I  knew  that 
Mr.  Middleton  was  rich  and  of  good  family,  and  was 
expected  to  remain  single  for  life;  and  seeing  that 
you  were  disposed  to  be  attentive  to  Miss  Ronaldson, 
I  thought  I  could  do  no  less  than  to  show  her  some 
civility  for  your  sake,  and  now  see  what  an  outre 
set  of  people  your  blunder  has  brought  me  among. 
I  feel  excessively  mortified." 

"  Well,  my  dear  aunt,  I  have  reason  to  be  quite  as 
much  so.  Miss  Ronaldson  was  thrown  in  my  way  ; 
and  though  she  is  a  pretty  little  girl,  I  should  never 
have  waited  on  her  as  I  did,  had  I  not  been  under 
such  a  confounded  mistake.  I  thought  I  might  get 
on  Middleton's  right  side  by  attention  to  his  niece. 
There  is  not  a  better  name  in  the  city  than  his  to 
have  on  a  note.  Niece  or  not,  he  seems  to  think  a 
good  deal  of  her." 

"  But  were  you  never  in  the  house  before?  You 
might  have  seen  how  they  lived.  Why,  the  veiy 
lamps  and  carpets  are  borrowed,  as  were  all  the 
things  that  were  broken." 

"  Not  possible ! — but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  entered  the  door.  On  escorting  the  young  lady 
home,  it  was  always  too  late  to  come  in,  and  when 
I  called  in  the  morning,  she  always  happened  to  be 
out.     The  exterior  is  genteel  enough,  however." 

"Well,  now  that  you  know  what  they  are,  and 
what  sort  of  society  they  have  been  accustomed  to, 
you  can  cut  the  girl's  acquaintance — your  wedding 
engagements  are  over,  I  suppose;  and  I  shall  do  so 
forthwith.  But  do  go  and  see  about  the  carriage,  I 
am  quite  nervous." 

The  carriage  had  come,  and  Mr.  Egerton  conduct- 
ed his  aunt  from  the  room,  neither  of  them  having 
perceived  that  little  Sophy  Ronaldson  was  sitting  on 
a  cricket  at  the  end  of  the  sofa.     She  had  been  per- 
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mitted  by  her  sister  to  remain  in  the  parlour,  on 
condition  that  she  would  keep  her  seat;  and  having 
heard  the  commencement  of  the  dialogue,  was  too 
much  frightened  to  show  herself. 

Mrs.  Silsbee's  departure  broke  up  the  company, 
few  of  whom  had  had  more  enjoyment  than  that  lady 
herself;  and  Harriet,  having  discharged  her  servants, 
hastened,  wearied  and  dispirited,  to  her  mother's 
room.  Mrs.  Ronaldson  had  been  informed  by  Han- 
nah of  the  various  disasters  of  the  night,  but  forbore 
to  ask  any  questions,  and  advised  her  daughter  to 
retire  to  rest.  She  accordingly  went  to  her  room, 
and,  whilst  undressing,  received  from  Sophy  a  full 
repetition  of  the  conversation  she  had  overheard 
between  Mr.  Egerton  and  his  aunt.  This  was  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all ;  and  poor  Harriet,  after  sending 
the  child  to  bed,  crept  into  her  own,  weeping  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  She  could  not  get  a  mo- 
ment's sleep  the  whole  night,  and  in  the  morning  had 
a  high  fever.  Her  mother,  in  alarm,  sent  for  a  phy- 
sician, who  pronounced  it  the  effect  of  over-excite- 
ment; and  finding,  towards  evening,  that  she  grew 
no  better,  Mrs.  Ronaldson  wrote  a  note  to  Julia, 
saying  that  Harriet  would  be  unable  to  resume  her 
services.  Julia  stopped  the  next  day  in  a  carriage 
to  ask  how  she  was,  but  did  not  even  express  a  wish 
to  see  her;  and  Sophy  told  her  sister  that  she  had 
heard  one  of  the  larger  girls  in  school  say,  Mrs. 
Waterford  Gray  was  quite  offended  because  Miss 
Ronaldson,  after  going  about  so  much  with  her  as 
bridesmaid,  had  put  herself  to  so  little  trouble  and 
expense  in  getting  up  a  party  for  her. 

Harriet's  indisposition  lasted  a  week,  during  which 
time  most  of  those  who  had  attended  her  party,  left 
their  cards.  Mrs.  Silsbee  and  Mr.  Egerton,  how- 
ever, were  not  of  the  number.  Mrs.  Gillingham 
came  regularly  every  day  to  see  her,  and,  with  deli- 
cacy, forbore  to  make  any  allusion  to  the  cause  of 
her  illness,  until  Harriet  herself  was  able  to  talk  about 
her  many  failures.  She  was  then  loud  in  her  excla- 
mations against  the  Silsbees. 

"  After  all,"  said  she,  "  I  am  glad  it  is  no  worse. 
If  you  had  been  foolish  enough  to  heed  all  the  non- 
sense I  said  to  you,  I  would  have  had  you  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  that  young  coxcomb.  But  I 
thought  he  was  altogether  a  different  kind  of  person; 
and  from  valuing  you  so  highly  myself,  I  was  certain 
he  could  not  help  admiring  you.  As  to  the  presents 
I  attributed  to  him,  I  discovered  yesterday  who  they 
really  came  from.  I  was  at  the  green-house  buying 
some  plants,  when  I  thought  of  asking  who  had  pur- 
chased that  elegant  bouquet  you  received  the  evening 
of  the  wedding;  and  after  I  had  described  it,  the 
people  remembered  that  it  had  been  bought  by  Mr. 
Middleton.  I  met  him  afterwards  and  taxed  him 
with  it,  and  also  with  sending  the  annuals,  and  he 
acknowledged  to  both.      The  valentine,  of  course, 


was  merely  done  for  a  joke.  It  is  really  worth  while 
to  receive  such  marks  of  friendship  from  a  person 
like  Mr.  Middleton;  I  never  was  more  agreeably 
surprised  in  my  life  by  any  one.  He  proved  himself, 
the  other  night,  quite  elegant  in  his  manners,  as  well 
as  interesting." 

Harriet  herself  introduced  the  subject  of  her  mis- 
haps and  miscalculations  to  her  mother,  and  com- 
mented upon  her  own  conduct  with  the  utmost  in- 
genuousness. She  also  made  a  close  estimate  of  the 
expenses  her  ignorance  and  want  of  thought  had  led 
her  into,  and  presented  it  to  her  inspection. 

"  You  have  forgotten,"  said  Mrs.  Ronaldson,  "  to 
add  the  value  of  the  articles  belonging  to  Mrs.  Hav- 
erset,  which  were  broken  and  lost.  It  must  be  cor- 
rectly ascertained,  and  the  amount  discharged.  I 
could  not  think  of  remaining  indebted  to  a  person  of 
her  character,  and  had  no  idea  that  you  were  putting 
yourself  under  so  many  obligations  to  her." 

"  I  have  formed  a  plan  during  my  illness,"  said 
Harriet,  "  by  which,  if  you  think  me  qualified  to 
execute  it,  I  may  be  able  to  repair  all  the  loss  my 
mistakes  have  been  to  you.  You  know,  mamma, 
that  the  children — the  three  girls,  are  at  the  end  of 
a  quarter  at  school ;  and  by  keeping  them  at  home 
and  instructing  them  myself,  for  which  I  have  suffi- 
cient lime,  I  will  be  enabled,  in  a  year  or  two,  to 
save  the  full  amount.  Sophy's  bills  for  music  and 
French  would,  in  less  than  that  time,  pay  Mrs.  Hav- 
erset,  and  their  day-school  expenses  could  go  for  the 
other  things.  I  believe  you  were  satisfied  with  the 
use  I  made  of  my  time  while  my  lessons  were  going 
on,  and  I  think,  if  you  could  trust  me,  the  children 
would  not  be  losers." 

Mrs.  Ronaldson  did  not  object,  but  required  a  day 
or  two  to  deliberate  about  the  matter;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  Harriet  having  come  down  stairs,  Mr. 
Middleton  took  advantage  of  her  first  appearance  to 
make  her  a  visit.  From  his  commiseration  of  her, 
and  Harriet's  gratitude  for  the  efforts  he  had  made 
to  assist  and  relieve  her  during  the  memorable  trials 
of  her  party,  a  feeling  of  kindness  sprang  up  between 
them,  as  Mrs.  Gillingham  remarked,  "  quite  uncle 
and  niece  like." 

Mrs.  Ronaldson,  concluding  that  her  daughter's 
proposal  had  been  made  upon  sober  reflection,  wil- 
lingly assented  to  it,  and  Harriet  commenced  her 
labours.  As  she  advanced  in  them,  the  responsibility 
she  had  assumed  produced  a  salutary  effect  on  her 
own  mind,  and  she  became  thoughtful  and  prudent 
as  even  her  mother  could  desire.  At  length,  from 
being  considered  only  as  a  pretty,  sprightly  and  grace- 
ful girl,  she  was  reputed  one  of  sense  and  superior 
moral  worth ;  and  in  little  more  than  two  years  after 
the  incidents  we  have  commemorated,  to  the  great 
delight  of  her  friends,  she  became  the  wife  of  the 
excellent  and  respected  Mr.  Middleton. 
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DIFFUSION       OF       KNOWLEDGE. 


The  strong  barriers  which  confined  the  stores  of  wis- 
dom have  been  thrown  down,  and  a  flood  overspread3 
the  earth;  old  establishments  are  adapting  themselves 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age;  new  establishments  are  risino-; 
the  inferior  schools  are  introducing  improved  systems 
of  instruction,  and  good  books  are  rendering  every 


man's  fireside  a  school.  From  all  these  causes  there 
is  growing  up  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  which 
quickens  and  directs  the  progress  of  every  art  and 
science,  and  through  the  medium  of  a  free  press,  al- 
though overlooked  by  many,  is  now  rapidly  becoming 
the  governing  influence  in  all  the  affairs  of  man. 
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Written  for  the  Lady's  Book. 
FALSE      FRIENDS      AND      TRUE 


BY  T.  3.  ARTHUR. 


u  You  do  not  seem  happy,  Julia,"  said  Mrs.  Hartly 
to  her  daughter,  who,  half  an  hour  before,  had  come 
home  from  a  visit  to  one  of  her  young  friends. 
"  Nothing  unpleasant  has  occurred,  I  hope." 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  no,"  Julia  replied,  looking 
into  her  mother's  face,  while  a  crimson  glow  over- 
spread her  own.     "  But  I  cannot." 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus,  Julia.  I 
hope  your  friend  Anna  has  not  given  you  cause  for 
painful  feelings." 

"  Indeed  she  has,  ma !  I  never  could  have  believed 
it;  but  she  spoke  to  me  this  afternoon  in  a  cruel 
way ;"  and  Julia  burst  into  tears,  and  continued  to  sob 
for  some  moments. 

"  I  am  really  grieved  at  this,"  Mrs.  Hartly  said, 
after  her  daughter's  excitement  had  in  a  measure  sub- 
sided. "  But  I  am  sure,  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
Anna,  that  there  must  have  occurred  some  strange 
misunderstanding  between  you,  or  she  never  could 
have  uttered  a  word  that  would  have  given  you  pain. 
Tell  me  what  she  said  to  you,  and  why  she  said  it." 

"  We  were  talking  about  the  party  to  be  given  by 
Mary  Williams,  next  week;"  Julia  replied,  "  and 
differed  about  some  trifle,  too  unimportant  to  mention, 
when  Anna  got  angry  because  I  could  not  agree  with 
her,  and  said  I  was  always  obstinate,  and  fond  of 
disagreeing.  If  any  one  else  had  said  so  to  me,  I 
would  not  have  cared  so  much :  but  for  Anna  Miller 
to  have  talked  so  to  my  face,  is  too  bad !" 

"  But  Anna  is  no  doubt  sorry  for  what  she  said. 
Certainly  she  apologized  on  the  instant,  for  her  unkind 
remark." 

"  I  did'nt  give  her  a  chance,"  Julia  said,  indig- 
nantly, "  for  I  picked  up  my  bonnet,  and  was  out  of 
the  house  in  two  minutes." 

"  There  you  were  wrong,  my  daughter.  Hasty, 
and  impulsive  actions,  are  hardly  ever  such  as  reason, 
in  sober  mood,  would  dictate.  When  Anna  spoke 
as  she  did,  she  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  beside  herself, 
and  did  not  speak  her  true  sentiments  towards  you. 
You  should,  in  justice  to  yourself  and  her  too,  have 
given  her  the  opportunity  of  recalling  her  unkind 
words.  And  that  she  would  have  done  so,  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt." 

"  But  even  if  she  had,"  urged  Julia,  "  it  would  have 
altered  the  case  but  little.  If  there  had  not  existed 
in  her  mind,  previously,  the  thought  which  she  ut- 
tered, it  would  not  have  been  clothed  in  words  while 
she  was  under  excitement.  And  I  have  no  idea  of 
being  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  any  one  who  thinks 
me  obstinate  and  fond  of  disagreeing  with  every 
body." 

"  If  such  an  idea  really  exists  in  her  mind,  Julia, 
I  doubt  if  it  could  have  found  a  place  there,  unless 
something  in  your  character,  had  caused  her,  even 
against  her  will,  to  think  so.  This  being  the  case, 
is  it  not  much  worse  for  you  to  have  a  fault,  than  for 
her  to  perceive  it,  involuntarily?" 

"  But  I  don't  think  I  am  obstinate,  or  fond  of 
differing  with  every  one." 


"  As  to  that,  Julia,"  said  Mrs.  Hartly,  "  it  is  a  fact 
that  you  are  rather  too  much  given  to  expressing 
differences  of  opinion,  where  there  is  .no  use  in  ap- 
pearing to  differ.  Your  father  and  myself  have  both 
often  noticed  this  peculiarity  in  your  disposition,  and 
regretted  it." 

Julia  coloured  deeply,  and  hung  down  her  head  in 
silence.  But  her  state  of  indignation  against  Anna 
Miller,  prevented  her  from  seeing  ihe  fault  just  pointed 
out  by  her  mother. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  the  brief  conversation 
just  referred  to,  took  place  between  Mrs.  Hartly  and 
her  daughter,  Anna  Miller  sat  weeping  bitterly,  in  her 
own  chamber.  She  was  a  kind-hearted  girl,  and 
loved,  with  a  warm,  sisterly  affection,  the  young  friend 
she  had,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  so  deeply  of- 
fended. But  she  was  not  blind  to  Julia's  faults, 
though  always  disposed  to  excuse  them,  notwithstand- 
ing she  was  not  unfrequently  annoyed  by  her  too  evident 
inclination  to  differ  in  opinion  about  the  merest  trifle, 
and  not  only  to  differ,  but  to  make  the  difference  of 
importance. 

While  thus  indulging  the  grief  of  an  affectionate 
heart,  an  elder  sister  came  in,  and  seeing  her  evident 
distress,  said, 

"  Why  Anna,  what  does  ail  you  ?" 

Anna  looked  up,  with  her  cheeks  all  suffused  in 
tears,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  replied, 

"  Why,  sister,  I  have  let  my  hasty  temper  get  the 
mastery  over  me,  so  far  as  to  talk  very  unkindly  to 
Julia  Hartly,  and  she  has  gone  home  deeply  offended." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Anna.  But  what  did  you 
say  to  her?" 

"  We  differed  about  some  trifle,  and  she,  as  is 
usual,  you  know  with  her,  made  a  matter  of  consid- 
erable importance  out  of  the  difference.  Somehow 
or  other,  I  felt  irritated  at  this,  and  said  to  her,  more 
sharply  I  expect  than  I  intended, — Julia  you  are  strange 
and  obstinate,  always  differing  with  some  one ! — At 
this  she  picked  up  her  bonnet,  and  was  out  of  the 
house  before  I  had  time  to  apologize  or  prevent  her." 

"  Well,  Anna,  I  am  sorry  for  you ;  but  it  cannot 
be  recalled  now.  You  must  profit  by  this  lesson, 
painful  as  it  is,  and  endeavour  to  exercise  more  con- 
trol over  yourself,  and  forbearance  towards  others. 
When  you  next  see  Julia,  you  can  explain  it  all,  and 
there,  I  hope,  the  unpleasant  part  of  the  affair  will 
end." 

"  I  must  see  her  in  the  course  of  to-morrow,  and 
apologize  to  her,  and  have  the  whole  affair  settled ; 
for  Mary  William's  party  takes  place  on  the  next 
evening,  and  we  must  be  on  good  terms  again  by  that 
time,  or  there  will  be  no  enjoyment  for  me." 

"That  is  a  good  resolution,  Anna,"  said  her  sister, 
"  seek  an  explanation,  and  reconciliation  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  all  will  be  well  again." 

Shortly  after  Julia  Hartly  had  explained  to  her 
mother  the  cause  of  her  unhappiness,  Emeline  West, 
a  mutual  acquaintance  of  Julia  and  Anna,  called  in, 
and  the  two  young  ladies  soon  retired  to   Julia's 
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chamber,  to  talk  about  certain  matters  and  things 
which  are  not  considered  appropriate  themes  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  presence  of  mothers. 

"  O,  Emeline !"  Said  Julia,  after  the  door  had  been 
closed  upon  them,  "  I've  been  treated  most  shame- 
fully to  day,  by  Anna  Miller." 

"  You  don't  say  so,  Julia !  How  in  the  world  did 
that  happen?" 

"  I  would'nt  have  believed  it  was  in  her  to  say  to 
me  what  she  did !  We  were  talking  about  Mary 
William's  party,  when  I  differed  with  her  about  the 
length  of  a  flounce,  and  gave  her  my  reason  for  it. 
At  this,  she  flew  into  such  a  passion,  and  said  that  I 
was  an  obstinate  girl,  and  was  always  differing  with 
some  one!" 

"  It  aint  possible  !" 

"  Indeed  it  is,  then !  I  never  was  so  hurt  in  my 
life." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ?" 

"  Why,  I  put  on  my  bonnet,  and  was  out  of  the 
house  in  a  twinkling." 

"  That  was  right !  I  like  to  see  every  one  act 
with  a  proper  spirit." 

"She's  mistaken,  I  can  tell  her,  if  she  thinks 
to  trifle  with  me  in  that  way!  I  never  take  an  in- 
sult, tamely,  from  any  one,"  responded  Julia,  excited 
and  indignant. 

"  I  always  knew  her  to  be  a  passionate  and  in- 
sulting girl.  This  is  not  the  first  instance,  by  half 
a  dozen,  that  I  have  heard  of  her  outrageous  viola- 
tions of  lady  like  deportment  towards  her  friends, — 
and  in  her  own  house,  too  !" 

"  Well,  she'll  never  have  a  chance  of  insulting  me 
again,  I  can  tell  her!"  said  Julia,  feeling  more  and 
more  indignant,  as  the  "  mutual  friend"  went  on  to 
widen,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  heal  the  breach 
that  had  been  made  between  two,  who  had  really  been 
fond  of  each  other. 

"You  would  be  a  fool  if  you  did;"  Emeline  re- 
plied, significantly.  "  I,  for  one,  have  no  idea  of  toler- 
ating these  constantly  occurring  violations  of  good 
breeding  and  good  feeling.  If  we  allow  them  to 
pass  unnoticed,  or  forgive  them  as  soon  as  perpe- 
trated, we  will  soon  have  a  pretty  state  of  things. 
No  one,  after  a  while,  will  feel  free  from  the  danger 
of  insults  in  any  company.  For  one,  I  have  long 
since  resolved  to  set  my  face  against  them ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  you  have  shown  a  proper  spirit  of 
resentment  against  Anna  Miller ;  who  is,  any  how,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  a  vulgar,  and  forward  girl." 

In  this  way  the  "  mutual  friend"  went  on  to  con- 
firm Julia's  unkind  feelings  towards  Anna,  and  thus 
to  extinguish  the  hope  that  had  already  begun  to 
spring  up  in  her  mind*  that  she  would  seek  an  expla- 
nation. 

On  that  same  evening  Emeline  West  called  to  see 
Anna  Miller. 

"  You  look  serious,  Anna,"  she  said,  after  they 
were  alone. 

"Do  I  ?  Well,  I  must  confess  that  I  feel  a  little 
sober ;"  Anna  replied,  endeavouring  to  smile. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? — has  any  thing  happened  ?" 

"  Nothing  of  much  consequence,"  Anna  said  eva- 
sively. 

"  I  saw  Julia  Hartly  this  afternoon,"  Emeline  re- 
marked after  a  pause. 

"  Did  you,  indeed !"  Anna  said  in  a  quicker 
tone. 

"  Yes,  and  she  seems  to  be  in  rather  a  queer  way. 


What  has  happened,  for  she  was  as  tart  as  a  damson 
when  I  mentioned  your  name  ?" 

"  I  was  rather  rude  to  her  this  afternoon,"  Anna 
replied,  "  but  she  went  away  before  I  had  time  to  ex- 
plain myself,  and  apologize." 

"  She's  a  tetchy  kind  of  girl,  any  way." 

"  I  don't  know,  I  have  sometimes  talked  very  plain 
to  her  without  giving  offence.  But,  to-day,  I  gave 
her  just  cause  for  being  displeased.  I  only  regret 
that  I  did  not  prevent  her  from  going  away,  until 
after  I  had  asked  her  forgiveness  for  what  I  had  said." 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  have  been  any  use," 
Emeline  responded.  "  She  says  that  you  insulted 
her  downright  in  your  own  house,  and  that  she  is  de- 
termined to  set  her  face  against  all  such  unlady  like 
conduct  in  any  one.  I  told  her  that  she  must  for- 
give if  she  expected  to  be  forgiven,  but  she  said  that 
if  she  did  forgive,  she  would  never  forget ;  and  that, 
any  how,  she  would  not  forgive  you,  until  she  had 
punished  you  well  for  having  so  grossly  insulted  her." 

Anna's  face  coloured  deeply,  and  her  eyes  became 
suffused  with  tears.  But  she  made  no  reply.  Ever 
since  Julia  had  left  the  house,  she  had  been  pondering 
over  various  forms  of  reconciliation,  and  had  fully 
made  up  her  mind,  that  early  in  the  morning 
she  would  call  upon  her  and  make  overtures  of  kind- 
ness. But  the  information  given  to  her  by  Emeline, 
of  Julia's  state  of  feeling  towards  her,  dispersed  at 
once  her  fond  anticipations,  and  aroused  in  her  mind 
something  of  resentment  towards  her  estranged 
friend. 

"What  was  the  mighty  offence  given,  Anna?" 
inquired  her  visiter,  affecting  ignorance  of  what  had 
passed  between  the  two  young  ladies. 

"  There  is  no  denying,  Emeline,  that  I  was  a  little 
rude  to  her,"  Anna  said,  "  for  I  made  so  free  as  to 
tell  her  that  she  was  an  obstinate  girl." 

"  Well,  and  so  she  is.  But,  in  the  name  of  good- 
ness !  was  that  all  the  wonderful  insult,  she  is  so 
full  of  indignation  about? — Upon  my  word!" 

«  Yes,  that  is  all ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  that  con- 
stant differing  with  you  in  any  opinion  or  preference, 
which  she  indulges  in,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very 
annoying." 

"  Indeed  it  is !  Many  a  time  she  has  worried  me 
so,  that  I  could  hardly  keep  from  telling  her  a  piece 
of  my  mind  in  right  plain  terms." 

"  I  did  intend,"  remarked  Anna,  "  to  go  and  see 
her  to-morrow  morning,  and  offer  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  what  I  had  done.  But,  if  she  thinks  and 
talks  as  you  say  she  does,  I'm  afraid  there  will  be  no 
use  in  it." 

"  No,  I'm  sure  that  there  would  not  be  a  particle 
of  use  in  it.  And,  since  she  chooses  to  make  such 
a  mountain  out  of  a  mole-hill,  if  I  were  you,  I  would 
let  her  have  her  own  way  about  it." 

"  Still,"  Anna  said,  "  Julia  has  many  good  quali- 
ties, and  I  always  was  fond  of  her.  How  foolish  it 
was  in  me,  to  suffer  my  impatient  temper  to  cause  a 
separation  between  us!  This  breach  must  yet  be 
healed ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  ought  to  make  the 
first  advances." 

"  You  must,  of  course,  judge  in  the  matter  for 
yourself,"  Emeline  replied,  tossing  her  head,  "  but  I 
make  it  a  point  never  to  humour  folks  that  cut  up 
such  tantrums  with  me.  She  knew  well  enough  that 
you  spoke  hastily,  and  as  she  provoked  you  to  speak 
so,  it  is  for  her  to  consider  your  peculiarities  of  cha- 
racter, as  much  as  it  is  for  you  to  consider  her's. 
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Any  how,  she  didn't  show  off  so  very  well,  to  huff 
up  in  a  minute,  and  flirt-  away  before  you  had  time 
to  say  a  word.  I  wouldn't  take  all  the  blame  to  my- 
self,  if  I  were  you.  It's  a  maxim,  you  know,  that 
where  two  have  a  falling  out,  that  one  is  as  much  in 
fault  as  the  other;  and  I  am  sure,  I  can't  see  why 
you  should  vary  the  adage  to  your  own  disadvan- 
tage." 

Thus  the  mutual  friend  of  the  young  ladies,  from 
the  strange  pleasure  she  took  in  seeing  others  at 
variance,  extinguished  in  the  mind  of  Anna,  the  de- 
termination she  had  formed  of  going  on  the  next 
morning  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  her  friend. 

The  night  for  the  party  at  Mary  Williams'  came 
round,  and  yet  Julia  and  Anna  had  not  seen  each 
other,  and  each  was  oppressed  with  painful  feelings, 
when  the  idea  of  meeting  at  the  party  presented 
itself. 

"  I  really  feel  like  staying  away,"  Anna  said  to 
her  sister;  "I  know  that  I  shall  not  enjoy  myself, 
and  my  presence  there,  must  modify,  in  a  good  de- 
gree, Julia's  satisfaction." 

"  But  why  not,  even  there,  offer  her  a  friendly 
hand,  and  ask  to  be  forgiven  for  your  unkindness 
towards  her.  No  one  need  understand  what  you  are 
saying  to  her.  I  am  sure  that  she  will  gladly  re- 
spond to  your  offer  of  reconciliation." 

"  I  should  have  done  this  before  now,  had  I  not 
learned  from  Emeline  West,  that  she  was  so  much 
incensed  against  me." 

"  Emeline  acted  very  wrong  in  telling  you." 

"That  may  be,  sister;  but  now  that  I  know  her 
real  feelings,  how  can  I  go  forward,  under  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  repulsed  and  wounded." 

"  Such  a  certainty,  I  am  sure,  does  not  exist;  the 
worst  persons  can  hardly  repulse  one  who  comes, 
confessing  a  wrong,  much  less  a  girl  who  has  the 
many  amiable  qualities  possessed  by  Julia." 

"  But,  you  know  what  she  said  to  Emeline." 

"  Yes,  and  I  know,  too,  how  easy  it  is  to  convey 
an  erroneous  impression  of  what  another  has  said. 
The  very  tone  of  voice  and  expression  of  countenance 
used  in  repeating  any  thing,  may  so  modify  it  as  to 
make  it  seem  very  different  from  what  was  intended 
to  be  conveyed,  when  it  was  uttered." 

Anna  was  silenced,  but  not  convinced.  The  idea, 
that  Julia  intended,  if  she  forgave  her  at  all,  to  keep 
back  the  forgiveness  for  some  time,  in  order  to  punish 
her,  wounded  her  pride  a  good  deal,  and  she  could 
not  get  it  out  of  her  mind,  nor  subdue  its  influence 
over  her.  It  seemed  so  cruel,  and  so  much  like 
trifling  with  the  feelings  of  one  who  had  loved  her, 
and  who  still,  she  must  know,  entertained  for  her 
much  true  affection. 

Anna  was  among  the  latest  who  came  to  Mary 
William's  party  that  evening.  She  did  not  observe 
Julia  when  she  entered  the  brilliantly  lighted  room. 
But  that  young  lady  saw  her,  of  course,  and  so  did 
their  mutual  friend,  Miss  West,  who  sat  beside 
Julia. 

"  She  didn't  even  look  at  you  !"  whispered  Eme- 
line. 

Julia  did  not  reply,  but  a  deep  and  oppressive  sigh 
struggled  up  from  her  bosom,  yet  without  affording 
her  any  relief  from  a  weight  that  seemed  bearing 
down  both  mind  and  body. 

"She  has  a  guilty  look,  hasn't  she?"  again  whis- 
pered Emeline,  as  Anna,  on  taking  a  chair,  turned 
towards  Julia.     The  latter  dropped  her  eyes  beneath 
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those  of  her  estranged  friend,  while  she  felt  the  blood 
rising  into  and  burning  on  her  cheek.  Even  in  the 
brief,  flitting  glance  she  had  of  Anna's  face,  she  saw 
in  its  expression  that  which  drew  her  towards  her, 
and  made  her  heart  ache  for  the  estrangement  that 
kept  them  asunder.  It  was  anything  but  a  guilty 
face.  But  there  was  in  it  something  of  tenderness 
and  sadness,  and  the  reflection  of  a  heart  that  yearned 
towards  her  friend. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  will  speak  to  you  ?"  Emeline 
again  said,  breaking  into  the  thoughts  of  peace  that 
were  crowding  into  the  mind  of  Julia. 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  I  am  resolved  to  speak  to 
her;"  Julia  said. 

"  Don't  do  that  for  the  world !"  said  Emeline, 
looking  Julia  in  the  face  with  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise upon  her  countenance.  "  Its  her  place  to  make 
advances  towards  you:  and,  if  you  were  to  speak  to 
her,  from  what  I  heard  her  say,  I  am  sure  she  would 
pass  you  with  contempt.  You  will  not,  certainly, 
run  the  risk  of  being  so  mortified  before  the  whole 
company." 

Thus  urged,  the  hastily  formed  good  resolution 
was  dismissed,  and  Julia  determined  to  await,  in 
painful  suspense,  the  accidents  of  the  evening,  hoping 
that  something  would  occur  to  break  down  the  par- 
tition that  separated  them.  Her  very  heart  yearned 
within  her  to  be  reconciled.  She  loved  Anna,  and 
had  forgiven  the  hasty  words  she  had  used,  and  only 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  tell  her  so.  And  had  not 
their  officious  mutual  friend  interposed  her  offices, 
the  breach  would  have  been  healed,  through  overtures 
from  Julia,  before  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the 
offence  had  been  received. 

It  was  not  long  after  Anna  entered  the  room,  be- 
fore Emeline  managed,  "  by  accident,"  to  get  along 
side  of  her. 

"  You  have  not  made  that  little  matter  up,  I  see," 
she  remarked,  after  chatting  for  a  few  minutes, 
glancing  at  the  same  time  towards  Julia,  who,  on 
being  invited,  had  taken  her  seat  at  the  piano. 

"  No,  but  I  hope  we  soon  will ;"  was  Anna's 
prompt  reply. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  so,"  the  mutual  friend  said 
dryly. 

Just  then  Julia's  fingers  fell  lightly  upon  the  keys 
of  the  instrument.  She  had  a  sweet  voice,  and  Anna 
always  loved  to  hear  her  sing.  She  now  listened 
with  interest.  The  first  line  warbled  in  pensive 
sweetness,  drew  tears  to  her  eyes,  and  it  was  only 
by  an  effort  that  she  could  keep  down  her  feelings  as 
the  song  progressed.     It  was  the  following : 

"  We  have  been  friends  together, 

In  sunshine  and  in  shade, 
Since  first  beneath  the  chestnut  trees, 

In  infancy  we  played. 
But  coldness  dwells  within  thy  heart. 

A  cloud  is  on  thy  brow; 
We  have  been  friends  together  — 

Shall  a  light  word  part  us  now? 

"We  have  been  gay  together; 

We  have  laughed  at  little  jests, 
For  the  fount  of  hope  was  gushing, 

Warm  and  joyous  in  our  breasts. 
But  laughter  now  hath  fled  thy  lip, 

And  sullen  glooms  thy  brow ; 
We  have  been  gay  together  — 

Shall  a  light  word  part  us  now? 
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"We  have  been  sad  together; 

We  have  wept  with  bitter  tears, 
O'er  the  grass-grown  graves  where  slumbered 

The  hopes  of  early  years. 
The  voices  which  were  silent  there, 

Would  bid  thee  clear  thy  brow; 
We  have  been  sad  together  — 

Oh !  what  shall  part  us  now?" 

"  Beautiful ! — beautiful !"  "  Tender !"  "  Touch- 
ing !"  "  Sweet !"  were  the  gratified  expressions  that 
ran  round  the  room,  as  Julia's  voice  trembled  sweetly, 
and  with  emphatic  tenderness  on  the  last  line.  A 
half  stifled  sob  which  escaped  the  lips  of  Anna,  at- 
tested the  influence  of  the  words  just  sung,  upon  her 
feelings. 

"  She  is  still  the  same,  affectionate,  warm-hearted 
girl !"  she  mentally  exclaimed. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  finer  piece  of  trifling  than 
that  in  your  life !"  said  Emeline  West  to  Anna. 

"Trifling,  Emeline?" 

"  Certainly !  I  hope  you  don't  think  there  is  any 
thing  sincere  in  all  that.  No — no — its  a  precious 
piece  of  acting !  If  she  really  felt  the  sentiments  of 
the  song  just  sung,  she  would  never  expose  them  here. 
She  could  not!" 

There  was  the  semblance  of  truth  in  what  Eme- 
line said,  and  this  clouded  and  confused  Anna's  mind. 
Doubts  again  arose,  and  the  impulse  she  felt  to  go  up 
to  Julia  and  whisper  in  her  ear,  as  she  sat  on  the 
piano  stool  turning  over  the  music  book,  "  A  light 
word  shall  not  part  us,"  was  allowed  to  subside.  She 
now  felt  more  unhappy  than  ever. 

During  the  evening,  the  two  estranged  friends 
were  frequently  thrown  so  together,  that  a  word,  if 
only  uttered,  would  have  healed  the  rankling  wound. 
But  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity,  their  evil 
genius  seemed  to  know  it ;  for  Emeline  was  always 
prompt  to  drop  a  warning  word,  or  draw  an  unchar- 
itable inference,  and  thus  prevent  a  reconciliation. 
Anna  retired  at  an  early  hour,  and  after  she  was 
gone,  Julia  felt  but  little  inclination  to  stay;  for 
while  Anna  was  present,  she  could  not  help  feeling 
constantly,  the  hope  that  she  would  speak  to  her,  and 
then  all  would  have  been  forgiven  on  the  instant. 

She  was  sitting  alone,  gloomily,  about  half  an  hour 
after  Anna  had  left,  pondering  upon  the  painful  state 
of  estrangement  that  existed  between  her  and  her 
friend,  when  a  lady  sat  down  by  her  side  and  said, 
kindly — 

"  You  do  not  seem  happy,  Julia  ?" 

Julia  started,  and  looked  into  the  face  of  the  per- 
son who  had  addressed  her,  with  a  momentary  ex- 
pression of  surprise,  and  then  replied,  while  a  faint 
smile  lit  up  her  face, 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  do  feel  very  happy,  Mrs. 
Moreland." 

»  But  you  need  not  feel  so,  Julia.  I  have  just 
learned  from  Emeline  West,  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
between  you  and  Anna  Miller.  I  know  the  reason, 
now,  why  neither  of  you  seemed  as  lively  as  usual 
to-night.  Both  of  you  are  distressed  about  the  same 
cause.     Now,  surely,  you  can  forgive  each  other." 

«  I  do  forgive  her  with  all  my  heart,  Mrs.  More- 
land,"  Julia  said,  the  tears  filling  her  eyes. 

"  Then  I  know  that  forgiveness  will  be  mutual." 

"  I  fear  not,"  Julia  said.  "  Emeline  West  tells 
me  that  Anna  thinks  and  speaks  very  unkindly  of 
me.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  this,  I  should  have  gone 
to  her  before  now." 


"  To  say  the  least  of  it,  then,  Emeline  is  very 
much  to  blame  for  telling  you  so,"  Mrs.  Moreland 
said,  gravely. 

"  That  may  be  true  enough,  as  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  having  heard  as  much,  how  can  I  run 
the  risk  of  being  repulsed.  That  would  wound  me 
more  than  the  first  offence." 

"  I  am  sure,  Julia,  there  is  no  danger,"  Mrs. 
Moreland  said,  encouragingly. 

"  I  could  hope  not;  yet  I  fear  to  run  any  risk. 
And,  besides,  the  offence  was  against  me,  and  com- 
mitted by  Anna  in  her  own  house.  It  is  for  her  to 
come  to  me," 

"And  you  will  not  repulse  her?" 

"Repulse  her!  oh,  no!  I  could  not  do  that,  Mrs. 
Moreland !  I  would  be  the  happiest  creature  in  the 
world,  if  she  would  only  come  and  say, '  Julia,  let  us 
be  friends  again.'" 

On  the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Moreland  went  early 
to  see  Anna  Miller. 

"  Well,  Anna,  how  were  you  pleased  last  night  ?" 
asked  the  visiter,  after  a  few  remarks  succeeding  the 
salutations  of  the  morning  had  passed. 

"  It  was  a  very  pleasant  company,  Mrs.  More- 
land." 

"  But  you  didn't  seem  happy,  I  thought,  Anna, 
and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  a  friend  to  call  on 
you  this  morning,  in  the  hope  that  I  can  say  some- 
thing, or  do  something  to  make  you  feel  pleasanter." 

Anna  looked  up  into  the  face  of  her  kind  friend, 
with  something  of  surprise  in  her  countenance;  and 
after  a  few  moments'  silence,  said, 

"  When  we  are  conscious  of  having  acted  wrong, 
we  can  find  but  little  external  comfort." 

"  That  is  true,  Anna,  in  one  sense.  But  if  a 
friend  can  aid  us  in  correcting  what  is  wrong,  then 
a  friend  can  help  us  much,  even  under  such  circum- 
stances." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  any  aid,  even  in  that 
way,  Mrs.  Moreland.  But  do  you  know  the  cause 
of  my  unhappiness  ?" 

"  I  think  I  do,  Anna." 

"Well,  what  shall  I  do?" 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  go  and  see  Julia." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  she  will  not  receive  me  kindly." 

"  I  am  sure  that  she  will,  Anna !" 

"  But  Emeline  West  told  me  that  Julia  had  re- 
solved to  keep  me  at  a  distance,  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  me  for  my  offence  against  her." 

"It  is  very  strange,  Anna,  that  Emeline  West 
should  be  as  ready  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  Julia 
against  you,  as  she  seems  to  have  been  to  prejudice 
your  mind  against  Julia!" 

"  Surely,  Mrs.  Moreland,  she  has  not  acted  thus  !" 

"  I  do  not  like  to  censure  any  one,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  she  has." 

"  Can  it  be  possible !  But  do  you  think  Julia 
would  receive  me  kindly?" 

"  Anna,  I  know  that  she  would.  I  have  conversed 
with  her,  and  she  told  me,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes, 
that  if  you  would  only  come  to  see  her,  she  would 
be  the  happiest  creature  in  the  world." 

"  Did  she,  indeed,  say  that,  Mrs.  Moreland?" 
Anna  asked,  eagerly,  catching  hold  of  that  lady's 
hands  and  clasping  them  in  her  own. 

"  Yes,  Anna,  she  did ;  and  she  meant  all  that  she 
said." 

"  Then  I  will  see  her  before  another  hour  passes 
over  my  head." 
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"  Do  so,  Anna,  and  all  will  again  be  well,"  Mrs. 
Moreland  said,  kindly. 

"  But  will  you  not  go  with  me?"  Anna  asked. 

"  Certainly,  Anna,  if  you  wish  me." 

"  Then  I  will  accompany  you  at  once." 

On  that  morning,  soon  after  the  breakfast  hour, 
Emeline  West  dropped  in  to  see  Julia  Hartley. 

"  Ah,  good  morning,  Julia !  How  do  you  do  after 
last  night's  party?"  said  that  young  lady,  in  a  spright-, 
ly  tone. 

"  Pretty  well,  Emeline;  how  are  you?" 

"  Oh,  lively !  I'm  glad  to  see  you  brightening  up 
a  little.  You  looked  too  sad  and  woe-begone  last 
night,  for  any  thing." 

"  I  did  not  feel  very  happy  then,  Emeline,  and 
cannot  say  that  I  am  in  very  extraordinary  spirits 
this  morning.  But  as  I  have  some  hope  of  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Anna,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  little  better 
than  I  did  then." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  humble  yourself  to  her,  I 
hope !" 

»  No." 

"  Then  she  is  not  going  to  do  it  to  you,  I  know ! 
Catch  her  doing  such  a  thing!" 

"  I  don't  wish  her  to." 

"  She  can't  make  the  first  advances  without  stoop- 
ing, though." 

Before  Julia  had  time  to  reply,  the  parlour  door 
opened,  and  Anna,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Moreland, 
entered. 

The  two  friends  looked  at  each  other  for  a  brief 
moment,  and  then,  without  uttering  a  word,  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms. 

"Am  I  forgiven,  Julia?"  Anna  said,  at  length. 


"  Oh,  yes,  a  thousand  times!"  she  responded, 
warmly. 

"  And  may  no  hasty  word  ever  again  separate 
you,"  Mrs.  Moreland  said.  "  But  should  such  an 
event  again  occur,  I  sincerely  hope  our  friend  Eme- 
line here,  will  exercise  her  influence  as  a  mutual 
friend,  with  more  discretion  and  kindness.  Had  she 
acted  a  true  part,  your  estrangement,  I  am  convinced, 
could  not  have  continued  up  to  this  time,  short  as  the 
period  is;  and  how  much  pain  you  would  both  have 
been  spared,  I  need  not  say." 

Emeline  looked  surprised  and  rebuked  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  hung  down  her  head,  while  her  face 
was  crimsoned  with  burning  blushes  of  shame.  Then 
suddenly  rising,  she  hastily  retired. 

"  And  now,  my  young  friends,"  said  Mrs.  More- 
land,  "  beware  of  uttering  an  unkind  or  hasty  word. 
But  should  either  of  you  again  fail  in  temptation,  let 
not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  anger;  and  above 
all,  do  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  any  one  who  shows 
a  disposition  to  widen  the  breach.  Hearken,  rather, 
to  the  voice  that  pleads  for  reconciliation;  it  is  the 
voice  of  truth  and  nature.  And,  moreover,  let  the 
causes  that  produced  this  temporary  alienation  be 
searched  out  and  put  away;  causes  there  must  be  for 
it,  existing,  too,  in  the  minds  of  both.  Remove  these, 
and  you  remove  the  danger  of  any  future  misunder- 
standings, and  disarm  evil  minds  and  evil  tongues 
from  all  power  to  hurt  you.  Thus  will  you  be  ena- 
bled to  extract  good  from  what  seemed  a  most  painful 
occurrence.  As  for  Emeline,  she  is  but  the  represen- 
tative of  a  very  large  class.  Some  act  with  more  ad- 
dress and  caution  than  she  has  acted,  but  the  '  poison 
of  adders'  is  under  their  tongues.     Beware  of  them !" 
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It  was  the  house  of  prayer — and  the  rich  swell 

Of  music  floated  by,  as  soft  in  tone 
As  murm'ring  waters  in  the  lonely  dell, 

Or  her  sweet  voice  I  loved  in  days  by-gone: 
I  heard  the  book  of  truth,  in  whose  pure  page 

My  wont  it  was,  in  happier  hours,  to  read 
Of  Him,  who  meekly  bore  the  scoffer's  rage 

To  save  mankind — to  win  the  Christian's  meed ; 
And  then,  in  fancy,  knelt  beside  thy  knee, 
My  own  dear  mother  1 — then  I  thought  of  thee  1 

I  stood  among  the  voiceless  dead — and  there, 

In  the  deep  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  eve, 
There  came  a  mother  lone,  to  breathe  a  prayer 

To  heaven  o'er  her  first-born's  grave,  and  relieve 
Those  bosom-pangs,  which  none  but  she  could  tell, 

With  tears— sad  tokens  of  a  mother's  fondness; — 
And  when  I  saw,  how  deeply  and  how  well 

She  loved — how  true  was  her  heart's  tenderness,— 
And  looked  upon  her  moving  agony, 
Then,  dearest  mother!  did  I  think  of  thee. 


The  twilight's  gathering  shade  is  stealing  nov^ 

Like  the  faint  visions  of  a  midnight  dream, 
O'er  flower-gemm'd  lea,  and  o'er  the  mountain's  brow; 

The  moonlight's  gleaming  on  the  gentle  stream — 
Its  silver  sheen  is  dancing  on  the  shore; 

And  I,  once  more,  seem  standing  at  that  hearth, — 
That  holy  spot  which  I  may  see  no  more, 

My  childhood's  home — the  scene  of  joyous  mirth, 
Where  I  have  revelled  in  my  boyish  glee; — 
Yet,  mother  1  can  I  think  of  none  but  thee! 

And  thou  wilt  sometime  think,  full  well  I  ken, 

Of  him  who's  far  away,  beloved  mother! 
I  shall  be  nightly  in  thy  thought ;  and  when, 

In  broken  speech,  my  blue-eyed  younger  brother 
Doth  ask  for  one,  who  in  his  earliest  year 

Oft  watched  beside  his  couch,  thou'lt  think  again, 
With  heaving  breast,  and  with  a  trickling  tear, 

How  thy  tried  love  for  me  will  e'er  remain, 
Shrined  deep  within  thy  pure  heart's  memory; 
Ay,  mother!  —  then  thy  thought  will  be  of  me ! 
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LITTLE       LAURIE       D'ALEMBERT. 


A    SIMPLE    TALE    OF   JUVENILE   BENEVOLENCE. 


BY   PROFESSOR    J.    H.    INGRAHAM,    AUTHOR    OF    "  LAFITTE,"    "  KYD,"    "  THE    QUADROON,"    ETC. 

"  Oh,  sweet  it  is  to  see  soft  charitie 
Take  root  and  blossom  i'  the  heart  o'  youth." 


In  the  most  aristocratic  quartier  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  stands  the  ma'nsion  of  M.  D'Alembert, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  Creoles  of  that  gay  and  luxuri- 
ous metropolis  of  the  southwest.  It  is  one  of  the 
quadrangular  structures  peculiar  to  that  city,  being 
built  around  an  open  court,  and  communicating  with 
the  street  by  a  porte  cochere.  The  front  on  the  Rue 
Bourbon  is  stuccoed  and  ornamented  with  a  balcony 
overhanging  the  grand  gateway.  Around  the  court 
runs  a  colonnade  not  unlike  the  cloisters  of  a  con- 
vent, latticed  between  its  slender  pillars,  and  half  em- 
bowered in  trellised  vines.  In  the  midst  of  the  court, 
which  is  shaded  with  orange  trees,  is  a  white  marble 
fountain,  representing  a  swan  spouting  jets  deau, 
which  fall  back  with  the  refreshing  noise  of  a  con- 
stant summer  shower.  The  long  venitian  windows 
that  overlooked  the  court  are  drapered  with  costly 
hangings  of  crimson  and  damask,  and  along  the  light 
balcony  that  encircles  the  second  story  of  the  court 
are  placed  innumerable  vases  of  every  variety  of 
exotic  and  native  plant.  The  whole  edifice  with  its 
external  ornaments  and  internal  arrangements,  so  far 
as  visible  to  the  eye,  indicates  the  residence  of  one 
of  those  wealthy  Creole  gentlemen,  whose  abodes  are 
the  well  known  centres  of  hospitality  and  refinement, 
and  whose  style  of  living  is  more  like  that  of  the 
old  French  nobles  of  the  ancien  regime,  than  of 
American  private  gentlemen. 

It  was  near  sunset  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of 
January,  and  the  level  beams  of  golden  light  shone 
through  a  half-curtained  window  of  the  library  of  this 
mansion.  Near  the  window  by  a  table,  sat  reading, 
a  noble  looking  gentleman  about  forty  years  of  age. 
The  sun  fell  upon  his  intellectual  forehead,  and  thence 
glanced  off  to  enrich  with  deeper  gold  the  gilded  cases 
of  costly  volumes  that  lined  the  superb  apartment. 
The  bright  reflection  upon  his  page  and  brow,  caused 
him  to  close  his  book  and  look  up  from  it,  when  he 
beheld  standing  within  a  few  feet  of  him  his  beautiful 
and  only  daughter,  Laurie.  She  had  the  moment 
before  entered  the  library  with  a  timid  step  as  if 
to  speak  to  him;  but  seeing  him  so  absorbed  in 
his  book,  she  waited  to  see  if  he  would  not  look  up, 
when  the  sun  which  she  observed  travelling  across 
his  page,  should  reach  his  face.  She  was  a  sweet 
looking,  bright  creature,  about  ten  years  of  age,  with 
a  clear  dark  eye  like  her  father's,  and  a  cloud  of 
auburn  hair  that  covered  her  shoulders  with  the 
abundance  of  its  golden  tresses.  Her  face  was  beau- 
tiful, but  owed  its  beauty  most  to  its  expression.  The 
features  were  childishly  lovely,  and  animated  with 
youth;  but  there  was  upon  them  a  soft,  gentle  look 
of  benevolence  and  universal  love  for  all  around  her, 
that  gave  the  indefinable  charm  to  her  countenance 
that  won  all  hearts.  Her  face  was  now  sad,  and 
tears  had  fallen  upon  her  cheek. 


"  Ah,  Laurie,  come  to  me  !"  exclaimed  M.  D'Alem- 
bert, extending  his  arms  on  beholding  her.  She 
bounded  into  them  with  a  glad  cry,  and  buried  her 
face  upon  his  shoulder.  "  Look  up,  enfant"  he  said 
tenderly,  putting  aside  the  bright  curls  that  hid  her 
pure  white  brow,  and  imprinting  affectionately  a  kiss 
upon  it. 

She  obeyed,  and  fixed  upon  her  parent  a  face 
beaming  with  smiles  struggling  through  tears. 

"You  forgive  me  then,  dear  papa?"  she  said  in 
the  soft  sweet  tones  of  voice  one  would  expect  to 
hear  from  such  a  child. 

"  I  do,  my  Laurie,"  he  answered,  tapping  her 
playfully  on  the  cheek ;  "  but  see  you  do  not  again 
let  your  benevolence  cause  you  to  give  to  a  beggar 
so  unsuitable  alms  as  a  diamond  brooch." 

"  But  I  had  no  money,  mon  pere,  and  the  poor 
man  was  so  wretched  and  starving! — What  would 
I  have  cared  for  my  brooch  afterwards,  dear  pa,  if  I 
had  heard  he  had  perished  for  want  of  that  food  which 
by  parting  with  it,  he  procured  for  himself." 

"  Well,  well,  my  sweet  child !  we  talked  all  this 
over  before  I  sent  you  to  your  room  for  three  hours 
punishment.  I  do  not  wish,  dear,  to  check  benevo- 
lence, or  chill  your  sensibility  for  human  suffering. 
It  is  my  desire  to  have  your  charities  rightly  directed, 
and  to  see  that  your  alms  have  not  only  suitable  ob- 
jects, but  are  also  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  objects. 
That  is  not  true  charity  that  gives  to  one,  what 
would  relieve  the  wants  of  twenty,  nor  is  that  genu- 
ine benevolence  that  bestows  indiscriminately  equally 
to  the  deserving  and  to  the  undeserving  without 
question,  and  without  measure." 

"  I  did  not  know,  pa,  till  you  told  me,  that  the 
man  I  gave  the  brooch  to  was  an  impostor.  It  is 
so  very  wicked  to  feign  misery,  that  I  could  not  con- 
ceive any  one's  doing  such  a  thing."  And  Laurie 
D'Alembert's  large  eyes  filled  with  indignant  tears. 

"  You  know  very  little  of  this  world,  my  child," 
answered  her  father,  tenderly;  "  alas,  each  year  will 
grave  the  lesson  of  human  depravity  deeper  and 
deeper  upon  your  heart.     This  is  your  first  lesson." 

"  I  am  sure,  I  shall  remember  it,"  said  Laurie, 
"  but  how  shall  I  know  what  are  deserving  objects  of 
charity,  pa?" 

"  Ask  sa  mere,  or  me;  but  if  you  have  no  money 
by  you,  never  give  away  jewelry." 

"Nor  my  books?" 

"  No." 

"  Nor  my  play-things?" 

»  No." 

"  They  are  mine,  papa :  and  why  shouldn't  I  give 
them  away  to  poor  people  if  I  choose  ?"  she  asked 
with  grave  earnestness. 

"  Such  things  would  do  them  little  good,  and — " 

"  But  they  might  sell  them  for  money.  There  is 
my  doll  with  the  moving  eyes,  which  I  have  put  by 
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long  ago,  and  which  you  gave  twenty  dollars  for. 
Why  couldn't  I  give  that.-    They  could  sell  it,  pa  ?" 

"Such  gifts  would  be  improper  to  objects  of  real 
charity,  and  besides  they  are  not  your  own  to  give. 
Did  I  not  convince  you,  dear  child,  that  although  I 
gave  you  the  brooch,  for  which  I  paid  one  hundred 
dollars,  it  was  not  yours  to  part  with?" 

"  Yes,  pa,"  answered  the  sweet  child  dropping  her 
head. 

"  Your  dolls,  and  other  playthings,  like  the  brooch, 
are  mine,  not  your  own,  and  you  cannot  give  them 
away  without  permission." 

"But  if  you  give  me  money?"  asked  the  eager 
child. 

"  You  have  no  right,  my  dear  child,  to  use  it  in  any 
way  that  you  are  confident  will  not  meet  with  my 
approval." 

Laurie  sat  still  upon  her  father's  knee,  and  seemed 
to  be  for  a  moment  very  thoughtful.  At  length,  she 
shook  back  her  rich  hair  from  her  face  and  looked  up. 

"  Mon  pere!" 

"  What,  chere  enfant,"  answered  M.  D'Alembert 
with  a  smile. 

"  Is  not  any  thing  I  have,  my  own — not  even 
Fidele  ?" 

"  Yes,  Fidele  is  your  own,"  replied  her  father, 
laughing ;  "  but  I  think  you  would  scarce  give  your 
little  favourite  dog  away,  if  you  were  beset  by  beg- 
gars, and  had  not  a  sou." 

"  I  dont  know,  papa,"  she  answered,  returning  her 
parent's  smile;  "  I  don't  know — but  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  have  to  part  with  him." 

"No — no, — ma  chere  enfant,"  he  said,  kissing 
her,  "  I  trust  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  it.  You 
are  a  good  girl,  and  your  only  fault  is,  that  your  heart 
is  bigger  than  your  little  head.  Benevolence  is  so 
rare  a  plant  on  earth,  I  will  be  the  last  to  check  its 
growth,  when  I  find  it  putting  forth  in  so  rich  a  soil 
as  my  child's  heart.  I  will  see  that  you  have  from 
this  day,  Laurie,  sufficient  money  for  all  reasonable 
charities.  Here  is  a  purse  containing  four  dollars 
in  shilling  pieces.  Take  it  and  do  with  it  what  your 
heart  prompts.  Every  Monday  morning,  you  will 
find  on  the  table  in  my  library,  a  purse  containing 
the  same  amount.  Allons!  Let  us  seek  your  mo- 
ther in  her  dressing-room." 

Laurie  kissed  her  indulgent  parent  with  the  fer- 
vent warmth  of  her  grateful  nature,  and  accompanied 
him  from  the  library. 


The  boudoir  and  dressing-room  of  Madame  D'Alem- 
bert, the  still  youthful  and  beautiful  wife  and  mo- 
ther, were  separated  from  the  library  by  a  spacious 
drawing-room,  furnished  with  almost  oriental  magnifi- 
cence. Crossing  this  apartment  over  a  carpet  that  re- 
turned no  sound  to  the  foot-fall,  father  and  daughter 
came  to  a  glass  door  half  hid  in  the  shrubbery  of  the 
conservatory,  into  which  the  windows  of  the  boudoir 
opened.  A  light  rap  at  this  door  brought  to  it  a  fe- 
male slave. 

"  Is  madame  visible  ?"  asked  M.  D'Alembert. 

"  Come  in,  Henri,"  cried  the  lady  on  hearing  his 
voice,  "  I  have  no  one  with  me  but  my  hair  dresser." 

They  entered  the  luxurious  chambers  appropriated 
to  the  lady,  and  found  Madame  D'Alembert  seated 
before  a  pier  glass,  under  the  hands  of  a  frisseur. 

"So  you  go  to  the  anniversary  ball  to-night, 
Eleonore,"  observed,  rather  than  inquired,  M.  D'Alem- 


bert, as  he  entered  and  took  a  seat  upon  a  fauteuil 
near  her,  as  if  to  overlook  the  operations  of  Monsieur 
the  barber. 

"  Yes,  Henri.  How  do  you  like  these  curls  above 
the  temple?" 

"They  are  becoming,  love — nothing  can  make 
you  look  ill." 

"  Do  you  not  think  a  head  dress  of  hair,  simply 
decorated  with  flowers,  will  be  pretty  ?" 
"  Exceedingly  so,  if  you  wear  it/' 
"  I  knew  you  would  like  it.  It  was  my  taste. 
Monsieur  was  determined  to  make  me  look  like  a 
fright  by  frizzing  my  hair,  and  wreathing  in  it  a  band 
of  pearls.     But  I  think  this  is  much  more  tasteful." 

"  It  becomes  you  charmingly,  sweet  wife,"  said 
M.  D'Alembert,  half  in  gallantry,  half  seriously. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  D'Alembert,"  said  the  frisseur  with 
a  graceful  gesture  of  his  curling  tongs,  "  Madame 
have  de  beautiful  hair.  I  come, — I  look  at  hair — 
ma  fois! — nature  have  done  every  ting  before  me. 
Ah,  Madame,"  he  added,  profoundly  bowing,  "art 
can  do  notting,  where  nature  have  left  notting  un- 
done !" 

Madame  Eleonore  smiled,  and  glanced  into  her 
mirror,  and  said,  "  You  have  done  your  part  well, 
Monsieur.  Henri,  how  do  you  like  this  embroidered 
flounce  edged  with  pointed  lace?" 
"  I  dare  say  it  is  very  beautiful." 
"  Dare  say !  you  gentlemen  never  know  what  a 
lady  wears !  I  might  as  well  go  in  chintz !  I  dare  say 
I  should  look  the  same  to  you." 

"  In  chintz  or  velvet,  sweet  wife,  you  would  al- 
ways look  the  same  to  me,  for  in  either  I  should 
see  only  your  face.  That  never  changes  while  you 
change  your  dress  every  day." 

"  A  pretty  speech,  and  well-spoken,  Henri.  Did 
you  notice  that  the  Grecian  waists  are  in  fashion 
again  ?  How  do  you  like  this  ?"  and  the  lady  sur- 
veyed her  magnificent  figure  in  the  pier  glass. 

"  Indeed,  Eleonore,  I  must  confess  I  never  beheld 
your  figure  more  perfectly  delineated." 

"  Madame  is  divine !"  ejaculated  the  hair-dresser, 
gazing,  not  upon  her  figure,  but  at  her  head-dress. 

"  Maman,"  said  Laurie,  "  I  wonder  when  you  ar- 
range your  hair  so  sweetly  yourself  every  day,  you 
always,  when  you  go  to  parties,  get  a  barber  to  come 
and  make  you  look  like  one  of  the  French  blocks 
in  his  windows." 

"  It  is  the  fashion,  enfant." 

"  It  is  not  so  pretty,  maman,  as  when  you  dress 
it  plain  on  your  temples.  Then  your  eyes  look 
softer  and  your  smile  is  sweeter.  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  that  curl  over  your  eyebrow,  gives  your  eyes  a  sin- 
gular expression  somehow,  as  if  it  was  laughing." 

"  Dat  is  it — dat  is  it,  Ma'mselle,  dat  is  it,  Mon- 
sieur,— Madame,"  cried  the  frisseur  with  gesticula- 
tions of  delight;  "dat  is  de  effect  I  aim  at! — It  is  de 
triumph  of  de  arte! — Ah,  ma  fois!  I  adjuste  de  curl 
just  where  it  makee  de  eye  smile ! — No  oder  frisseur 
can  do  like  me. — Mais  ! — Ma'mselle  avait  penetra- 
tion incomparable ! — Dieu !" — he  suddenly  cried,  his 
eyes  arrested  by  her  singularly  beautiful  and  abun- 
dant hair. — "  Permittez-moi,"  and  advancing  towards 
Laurie,  he  lifted  between  his  thumb  and  fore-finger 
one  of  her  rich  curls.  "  Beautiful ! — Ah,  Ma'mselle, 
how  beautiful  is  you'  hair ! — It  is  soft  and  fine  as  de 
silk,  and  like  de  colour  of  gold. — It  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold. — Mon  dieu,  I  never  see  such  hair !" 
Again  he  passed  a  curl  through  his  fingers,  as  if  pro- 
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fessionally  feeling  its  texture,  and  sighed.  Laurie 
laughed,  and,  disengaging  the  tress,  bounded  from 
him. 

"  Ah,  ma'mselle,"  he  said,  advancing  towards  her 
with  one  hand  laid  on  his  heart,  and  the  other  graceful- 
ly brandishing  his  tongs  and  comb;  "  ah,  jolic  ma'm- 
selle, I  sail  be  so  happy  to  have  de  refusal  of  you  hair, 
when  you  cut  it  off.     It  would  make  my  fortune!" 

"  Cut  it  off!"  repeated  Laurie,  between  surprise 
and  fear,  glancing  from  him  to  her  mother  inquiring- 
ly, and  with  her  small  white  hands  instinctively  try- 
ing to  protect  the  thousand  ringlets  the  half  of  which 
she  could  not  confine,  from  his  covetous  glances. 

"  Monsieur  means,"  said  her  mother,  "  when  you 
come  out  into  society." 

"  Oui,  madame,"  said  the  barber,  bowing  to  Ma- 
dame d'Alembert. 

"  Shall  I  then  have  to  cut  off  my  beautiful  hair,  ma- 
man?"  asked  Laurie,  incredulously;  for  she  thought 
a  great  deal  of  her  ringlets,  and  was  playing  with 
them  from  morning  till  night. 

"You  surely  would  not  go  into  company,  when  a 
young  lady,  with  tresses  like  yours,  reaching  to  your 
waist?" 

"  I  know  young  ladies  don't  wear  ringlets,  maman ; 
but,  then,  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  part  with 
mine.  I  should  rather  not  be  considered  a  young 
lady,  to  keep  my  dear  sweet  curls." 

It  was  not  vanity  that  made  Laurie  love  her  beau- 
tiful locks,  but  that  affection  for  the  beautiful  which 
all  children  of  refined  minds  possess.  Her  affection 
for  her  bright  curls,  and  for  those  of  her  pretty  Fi- 
dele,  whose  snowy  coat  was  all  composed  of  ringlets 
of  white  silky  hair,  was  nearly  alike.  She  was  no 
more  vain  of  one  than  the  other,  and  would  have 
been  equally  grieved  to  have  parted  with  either. 

"  Ma'mselle  will,  by  and  by,  have  more  thought 
for  de  beaux  dan  for  de  curl,"  said  the  perruquier, 
addressing  her ;  «  ma'mselle  will  den  send  for  me — 
I  come — I  clip  dem  off  wid  my  scissor — I  carry  dem 
off  wid  triumph,  ma  fois!" 

"  I  will  never  let  you  cut  them  off,"  she  cried, 
decidedly. 

"  One  time — two,  tree  year  more — we'll  see.  I 
give  you  fifty  franc  for  dem  den,"  said  the  French- 
man, retiring,  smiling  and  bowing  to  Laurie;  who, 
looking  upon  him  with  utter  detestation  at  his  bar- 
barous proposition,  shrunk  towards  her  amused  father, 
with  her  hands  firmly  holding  her  bright  masses  of 
hair. 

in. 
Little  Laurie  was  a  day-scholar  at  the  Convent 
d'Ursuline.  The  ensuing  morning  she  was  tripping 
lightly  along  Rue  Chartres  towards  Ursuline  street, 
her  benevolent  little  head  filled  with  a  thousand 
schemes  of  generosity,  which  the  contents  of  her 
purse  were  to  enable  her  to  realize.  She  reached 
the  Convent  without  meeting  with  an  object  of  char- 
ity; but  she  saw  seated  at  the  gate,  as  she  was  about 
to  enter,  a  poor  woman  with  three  miserable  children 
nestled  about  her  tattered  form.  Each  child's  hand 
was  silently  stretched  forth,  its  little  palm  upturned 
to  the  passer-by.  Little  Laurie  was  not  one  to  resist 
such  an  appeal.  She  stopped  and  said,  " Pauvre 
femme,  pauvres  enfans!  I  have  money  to  relieve 
your  wants." 

She  drew  her  silken  purse  from  her  school-baw  and 
poured  half  the  contents  into  the  woman's  hand.  She 
then  placed  a  piece  of  silver  in  each  infantile  palm. 


"  Heaven's  blissing  be  upon  you,  swate  angel  of 
innocence,"  said  the  woman,  with  clamorous  grati- 
tude. "  Its  not  the  mouthful  o'  bread  or  mate  has 
been  betwane  the  children's  teeth  this  two  day — and 
my  old  man  at  home  sick,  and  no  docthor  to  give 
him  the  medicine  to  kape  the  life  in  him !" 

"Have  you  a  sick  husband,  too,  poor  woman?" 
asked  Laurie,  with  that  sympathy  which  suffering  al- 
ways awakened  in  her  ingenuous  and  pitying  breast. 

"  Its  heaven's  mercy  an'  he  be  living  whin  we  gets 
home  to  him,  the  life  was  so  lovv  in  him  for  want  o' 
nourishment  The  saints  and  the  blissid  Virgin  pro- 
tict  ye,  swate  binefactor,  and  niver  bring  you  to  want 
a  mouthful  o'  bread  to  put  betwane  them  bright  lips." 

Had  Laurie  been  other  than  herself,  it  might  have 
been  the  flattery  of  the  eloquent  Irishwoman  that 
moved  her  once  more  to  open  her  purse  and  pour  its 
entire  contents  into  her  hand.  But  Laurie  had  no 
room  in  her  feeling  and  sympathizing  heart  for  any 
thought  of  self;  she  only  thought  of  the  dying  father 
of  the  poor  children,  and  their  need  of  every  assist- 
ance charity  could  afford. 

"Poor  man!  poor  woman!  poor  dear  children!" 
fell  like  music  from  her  lips,  as  she  emptied  the  last 
silver  coin  from  her  purse.  "  Their  situation  speaks 
for  itself,"  she  said,  as  she  passed  them  and  entered 
the  court  of  the  Convent;  "my  eyes  answer  every 
inquiry  that  my  discretion  would  put.  Father  him- 
self would  behold  here  real  objects  of  charity ;  and  if 
he  saw  them,  I  know  he  would  add  double  alms  to 
mine." 

In  this  instance,  Laurie's  sympathy  and  charity 
were  not  thrown  away.  The  poor  woman's  situa- 
tion was  truly  as  she  represented  it,  and  her  alms 
were  the  means  of  preserving  to  his  family  the  sick 
man's  life.  But  Laurie's  charities  had  not  always 
meritorious  objects,  because  she  gave  from  impulse 
rather  than  from  judgment;  and  so  long  as  the  judg- 
ment of  her  head  continued  to  be  influenced  by  the 
feelings  of  her  heart,  she  was  likely  to  continue  to 
bestow  imprudently.  The  incident  of  the  brooch 
was  an  instance  of  her  indiscreet  charity.  A  ragged 
rogue  who  had  learned  her  character,  took  advantage 
of  it  one  day  to  meet  her  at  her  father's  door,  when 
he  knew  her  parents  were  abroad,  and  succeeded  in 
drawing  from  her  goodness  of  heart,  the  diamond  pin 
she  wore.  By  one  of  those  ill  chances  that  some- 
times fall  upon  rogues,  he  offered  it  for  sale  at  the 
jeweller's  who  sold  it  to  her  father,  and  suspicion 
being  excited,  he  was  arrested.  This  result  of  her 
misplaced  charity,  rather  awakened  indignation  than 
grief  in  her  breast ;  and  M.  d'Alembert  made  it  the 
occasion  of  directing  into  proper  channels,  the  be- 
nevolence with  which  heaven  had  so  richly  endowed 
his  child. 

IV. 

When  Laurie  left  the  Convent  at  noon,  the  poor 
woman  and  her  children  were  no  longer  seated  at 
the  gate.  A  glow  of  pleasure  thrilled  her  bosom  at 
the  reflection  that  she  had  been  instrumental  in  giving 
the  sick  man  the  company  and  care  of  his  wife  whom 
her  charity  no  longer  rendered  it  necessary  to  be  ab- 
sent from  him  to  beg.  She  went  tripping  along  the 
street  picturing  the  happy  scene  that  she  imagined 
must  have  occured  on  the  poor  woman's  return  to 
her  humble  home  with  the  treasure  she  had  obtained. 
"  It  is  a  happy  thing,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  to  be 
able  to  do  good.  Father  was  so  kind,  to  give  me 
that  purse.     Now  how  much  misery  I  shall  have  it 
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in  my  power  to  relieve  with  every  succeeding  purse ! 
It  is  so  pleasant  to  give !  I  am  sure  I  should  be 
very  wretched  if  I  could  not  always  relieve  the  wants 
of  poor  people  when  they  apply  to  me !  God  is  good 
who  has  placed  me  in  such  circumstances  that  I  can 
give." 

With  such  reflections,  the  sweet  child  walked  on 
her  way  homeward.  After  a  little  while  it  occurred 
to  her  that  she  had  given  away  the  entire  stock  of 
her  money  on  one  object,  and  that  it  would  be  six 
days  to  the  next  Monday,  when  she  was  to  receive  a 
new  supply. 

"Alas!"  she  said,  sighing,  "what  if  I  should  see 
any  one  in  all  this  week  in  distress,  and  not  have  a 
piccayune  to  give !  I  am  sorry  I  gave  all  my  money 
to  that  poor  woman !  But  then  those  three  poor 
little  children  with  their  open  palms,  that  spoke  louder 
than  language — and  the  poor  sad  mother — and  then 
their  sick  father  alone  at  home  without  food,  or 
doctors,  or  kind  nursing !  Indeed,  I  could  not  do 
less  than  give  all,  and  I  am  not  sorry  !  But  if  I 
should  have  any  one  ask  me  for  alms,  what  can  1  do 
but  shed  tears  for  them,  and  pray  God  to  relieve 
them.  Pa  has  convinced  me  I  have  no  right  to  sell 
any  of  my  clothes,  or  ornaments  or  playthings.  I 
will  try  and  make  my  next  purse  last  me  the  week  out, 
so  I  shall  have  something  to  give  even  to  the  last  day." 
This  was  the  best  resolution  little  Laurie  had  come 
to,  and  experience  had  taught  it  to  her! 

She  had  turned  from  the  street  in  which  the  con- 
vent was  situated,  into  the  Place  d'Armes,  and  was 
tripping  along  the  pave  in  front  of  the  cathedral, 
when  her  attention  was  arrested  by  the  cries  of  a 
little  boy,  whom  a  gend'armes  was  rudely  dragging 
across  the  square  to  the  office  of  the  police.  Her 
heart  was  ever  open  to  distress  of  whatever  kind, 
and  she  instinctively  stopped  on  ihe  side  walk  till  the 
police  officer  reached  that  side  of  the  way  with  his 
little  prisoner.  She  saw  that  he  was  a  handsome 
little  boy  about  her  own  age,  and  though  his  clothes 
were  full  of  patches,  they  were  neat.  He  was  crying 
as  if  his  heart  would  break.  Her  sympathizing 
bosom  bled  for  him. 

"Pauvre  garcon!  what  has  he  done?"  she  inquired 
of  the  officer  as  he  approached. 

The  gend'armes,  who  held  a  loaf  of  bread  beneath 
his  arm,  looked  an  instant  on  the  sweet  face  of  the 
inquirer,  and  then  answered,  in  tones  more  gentle 
than  his  appearance  promised: 

"  He  has  been  stealing,  ma'mselle.  See  this  loaf 
of  bread!" 

"  Yes,  Miss,  he  is  a  young  thief,"  cried  the  baker, 
who,  with  his  head  white  with  flour,  and  an  apron 
tied  round  his  middle,  followed  the  officer ;  "  he  has 
been  .stealing,  and  I  will  have  him  locked  up  for  one 
■while.     I  caught  him  in  the  act,  the  rogue!" 

"  Come  along,  garcon,"  said  the  officer  roughly, 
and  giving  him  a  pull.  But  the  little  fellow  had 
caught  the  pitying  look  with  which  Laurie  regarded 
him;  for  this  she  felt  was  a  case  beyond  her  aid, 
even  if  her  purse  had  been  filled  with  gold  ;  and  she 
could  only  give  him  her  sympathy  and  regrets  that  one 
so  young  should  be  so  depraved.  The  boy  had  read  her 
looks,  for  misery  is  quick  eyed  for  relief,  and  as  the 
officer  was  dragging  him  away,  he  said  to  her,  as  if 
to  exculpate  himself  from  the  censure  of  one  so  kind- 
looking: 

"  I  stole  the  loaf,  but  my  mother  is  starving — " 
"  Where — oh — where  ?"  she  cried,  following  him 
as  he  was  dragged  off. 


"  In  Rue  Conti,— rear  of  No.  280." 

"  Her  name  ?"  she  cried  eagerly. 

"  Embry,"  he  had  just  time  to  reply,  as  the  man 
dragged  him  into  the  guard  room  at  the  corner  of 
the  Place  d'Armes. 

Laurie  looked  till  she  saw  him  disappear  amid  a 
crowd  of  fierce  looking  men  armed  with  swords,  and 
formidable  with  mustaches;  and  then  hastened  along 
the  street,  almost  at  a  run.  As  she  flew  along,  she 
passed  a  window  in  which  loaves  of  bread  were  dis- 
played. Ever  impulsive,  and  forgetting  that  her 
purse  which  she  had  unconsciously  wound  round  her 
fore  finger  was  empty,  and  thinking  only  of  the  poor 
little  boy's  starving  mother,  she  darted  in. 

"Let  me  have  two  loaves  of  bread?"  she  de- 
manded with  an  energy  that,  startled  the  baker's 
wife  in  attendance;  who  looked  up  with  additional 
surprise,  to  see  so  well-dressed  and  respectable  a  little 
girl  coming  to  purchase  bread;  but  with  character- 
istic caution,  she  asked,  as  she  took  down  the 
loaves : — 

"  Have  you  the  money,  child  ?" 

Laurie  cast  her  eyes  upon  her  empty  purse,  and 
sighed. 

"  No,  Madame,  I  have  no  money." 

"  Then  you  can't  have  the  bread,"  said  the  woman 
coldly. 

"  But — but — "  gasped  Laurie,  arresting  her  hand 
as  she  was  about  to  put  the  loaves  back  upon  the 
shelves. 

"  Well,  hut  what  ?" 

"  There  is  a  woman  starving  for  it !" 

"  And  what  is  that  to  me.  I  should  starve  if  I 
gave  bread  away,  as  you  seem  to  think  I  ought 
to  do." 

Laurie  looked  at  her  with  amazement.  Poor 
child !  she  would  not  have  believed  there  existed  in 
the  human  breast  such  indifference  to  human  suffer- 
ing. She  thought  the  woman  would  have  bid  her 
run  with  them  to  the  relief  of  the  starving  woman. 
But  Laurie  was  daily  getting  lessons  in  human 
nature. 

"  If  she  is  starving,  why  don't  you  sell  some  of 
the  fine  things  you  have  got  on,  to  relieve  her.  Give 
me  that  silk  bag,  and  I  will  give  you  the  two  loaves." 

Laurie  looked  at  the  loaves,  and  then  at  the  bag 
and  then  she  thought  of  her  father's  words.  "  No 
no,  I  cannot.     If  it  was  my  own,  I  would."  •> 

"  Give  me  that  handkerchief  on  your  neck,  then  ?'' 
demanded  the  woman  gruffly. 

"  No,  I  cannot." 

"  Then  you  don't  get  the  bread.  If  you  can't 
part  with  what  is  no  more  value  to  you  than  these 
two  loaves  of  bread  are  to  one  like  me,  you  can't 
expect  me  to  part  with  them.  I  wouldn't  give  much 
for  your  grief  for  the  starving  woman,  if  this  is  the 
end  on't."  With  these  words  the  woman  replaced  the 
loaves,  and  poor  Laurie  wondering  why  obedience  to 
her  father  should  endanger  the  life  of  one  in  a  state 
of  starvation,  left  the  shop.  For  an  instant  she  stood 
in  the  street  deliberating,  and  then,  with  the  glowing 
cheek,  and  flashing  eye  which  some  happy  thought 
produced,  she  bounded  along  Chartres  street,  till  she 
came  to  the  next  square.  Here,  turning  the  corner 
she  flew  on  till  she  reached  Bienville  street.  Her 
hat  fell  off  in  her  haste,  and  hung  behind  by  the 
strings,  her  freed  tresses  floating  irt  the  air  made  by 
her  rapid  motion. 

In  this  manner  she  reached  a  shop,  over  the  door 
of  which  was  a   sign,  reading  "  Jean  St.  Pierre, 
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Perruquier  de  Paris."  In  the  shop,  sat  Monsieur 
St.  Pierre,  Madame  d'Alembert's  hair-dresser.  He 
was  weaving  hair  upon  a  scull-block.  He  looked  up 
and  beheld  Laurie  standing  in  the  door. 

"  Ah,  Ma'mselle !  have  you  come  to  have  me  cut 
off  you'  beautiful  hair  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  smile,  as 
if  playfully  disposed  to  annoy  her;  for  he  had  seen 
how  his  proposition  the  evening  before  had  affected 
her. 

"  Oui,  Monsieur !"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  so  decided 
that  he  could  not  doubt  its  sincerity.  And  she  untied 
the  strings  of  her  hat,  and  hanging  it  upon  a  chair, 
seated  herself  in  it.  Monsieur  St.  Pierre  regarded 
her  with  undisguised  surprise,. 

"  Dieu  !  You  play  wid  St.  Pierre,  Ma'mselle !  It 
is  one  pleasant  joke,  ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Laurie,  earnestly,  "  did  you  say 
last  night  that  you  would  give  me  fifty  francs  for  my 
curls  ?" 

"  Certainement,  Ma'mselle,"  answered  the  sur- 
prised barber. 

"  Cut  them  off  instantly,  and  you  shall  have  them 
for  that." 

"Cut  off  dat  beautiful  hair?  no  possible!  Dere 
vas  nevare  von  wig  made  so  beautiful !     Non,  non  !" 

The  tears  came  into  Laurie's  eyes. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  do  you  refuse  then  to  give 
me  what  you  promised?" 

"  Refuse?  nevare.     But  is  Ma'mselle  in  earnest?" 

"  I  am,  Monsieur.  Take  your  scissors  and  be 
quick," 

"But,  Madame — Mounsieur?" 

"  Pa,  and  ma  have  nothing  to  say.  Are  not  the 
tresses  mine?"  she  asked  energetically. 

"  Certainement." 

"  Then  cut  them  off,  and  pay  me  for  them  without 
delay." 

In  five  minutes  afterwards,  the  lovely  child  left  the 
shop  of  Monsieur  St.  Pierre  with  her  head  shorn  of 
its  glorious  cloud  of  hair;  but  with  fifty  francs  in  her 
purse ! 

With  the  speed  of  the  wind  she  flew  back  to  the 
baker's,  and  with  the  two  loaves  of  bread  in  her  hands, 
hastened  towards  Conti  street,  and  soon  arrived  at 
No.  280.  A  dilapitated  porte  cochere  led  her  to  the 
court  in  the  rear.  It  was  a  wretched  spot,  and  seemed 
the  last  retreat  of  poverty,  ere  its  final  resting-place  in 
the  grave.  To  her  hasty  inquiry  of  an  old  African 
slave,  she  was  directed  to  a  wretched  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  a  decayed  balcony  on  the  second  floor. 
With  difficulty  she  reached  the  landing,  and  was  paus- 
ing, undecided  which  of  the  doors  might  be  that  of 
the  object  of  her  benevolence,  when  her  foot-step 
was  heard  by  some  one  within. 

"Charles,  is  that  you?"  inquired  a  weak  female 
voice  from  a  half  open  door  near  her. 

She  pushed  open  the  door,  and  entered  an  apart- 
ment more  wretched  than  she  ever  conceived  of. 
There  was  really  no  vestige  of  furniture,  save  a  mat- 
rass which  was  spread  upon  the  floor,  on  which  lay 
a  woman  pale  and  emaciated,  by  want  and  illness. 
Her  features  were  delicate,  and  her  look,  notwith- 
standing the  situation  in  which  she  was  placed  lady- 
like. 

"  Dear  Madame,  it  is  not  Charles,  but  me !"  said 
Laurie,  kneeling  beside  her.  "  Here  is  bread,  and 
here  is  a  cordial  for  you.  Take  a  little,  and  it  will 
revive  you." 

The  sufferer  looked  up  in  her  face  with  pleased 
and  bewildered  surprise.     The  cordial,  which  Laurie 


had  thoughtfully  added  to  the  loaves,  and  a  little  of 
the  bread  soon  revived  her. 

"  Where  is  Charles  ?"  she  faintly  asked,  with  a 
grateful  smile,  as  she  received  the  numberless  little 
attentions  of  her  angelic  nurse. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  him !  Think  only  of  getting 
well.  He  told  me  of  your  situation, — that  you  were 
starving." 

"  Indeed — I  was — I  have  had  nothing  to  eat  for 
three  days,  and  Charles  at  last  said  he  would  go  and 
beg  for  me!  Alas!  that  I  should  see  my  child  a 
beggar." 

"  Poor  woman,"  thought  Laurie,  "  she  knows  not 
the  worst!" 

The  noble  child  remained  with  her  an  hour,  and 
then  left  her  to  return  home,  promising  her  she  should 
soon  see  Charles,  and  that  she  should  suffer  no  more. 
True  to  herself,  again  the  generous  girl  left  with  her 
also,  every  franc  Monsieur  St.  Pierre  gave  her  for  her 
curls,  save  five  she  expended  for  the  bread  and  cordials. 

Sweet,  benevolent  child,  how  well  is  thy  goodness  of 
heart  rewarded !  How  lightly  wilt  thou  bound  home- 
ward. How  eloquently  wilt  thou  plead  with  thy  fa- 
ther to  use  his  influence  to  get  Charles  released  for 
an  offence  so  venial — how  touchingly  wilt  thou  en- 
treat thy  mother  to  let  thee  drag  her  to  the  abode  of 
the  widowed  Mrs.  Embry  ! 

Madame  d'Alembert  was  out  when  Laurie  returned, 
but  she  hastened  to  the  library  to  her  father.  She 
had  already  forgotten  the  loss  of  her  bright  tresses, 
her  mind  was  so  occupied  with  getting  Charles  re- 
leased from  prison.  She  entered  the  library  with  a 
bound,  her  little  heart  overrunning  with  the  happiness 
that  is  the  fruit  of  good  actions.  M.  D'Alembert,  on 
beholding  her,  started  with  mingled  surprise  and  anger. 

"  Laurie,  what  has  been  done  to  your  hair !" 

His  looks  and  question,  immediately  restored  her  to 
the  recollection  of  the  sacrifice  she  had  made.  At 
first  she  felt  an  emotion  of  conscious  guilt;  but  the 
next  moment  she  replied  ingenuously  : — 

"I  have  sold  it  to  Monsieur  St  Pierre,  for  fifty 
francs." 

"  Sold  it ! — St.  Pierre ! — Fifty  francs !  Has  the 
scoundrel  dared  to  tempt  you  to  make  this  sacrifice ! 
I  will—" 

"Nay,  dear  pa,  do  not  be  angry  with  St.  Pierre. 
It  was  at  my  request,"  said  Laurie  firmly  ;  and  in  a 
few  words  she  told  her  father  all  that  had  transpired. 
"  I  reflected,"  she  added,  "  that  all  I  could  really  and 
truly  call  my  own  was  my  ringlets,  and  I  felt  that  I 
was  doing  no  one  wrong  but  myself,  in  parting  with 
them,  dear  papa." 

M.  D'Alembert  with  the  tears  streaming  down  his 
cheeks,  opened  wide  his  arms. 

"Come  to  my  heart,  noble  child !  your  ringlets  will 
grow  again,  but  so  generous  a  spirit  as  that  which  led 
to  their  sacrifice,  is  but  once  the  gift  of  God.  Charles 
shall  be  instantly  released,  and  I  will  have  regard  to 
his  future  fortunes.  Your  mother  will  see  that  Mrs, 
Embry  is  placed  above  want." 

"  Did  I  not  have  a  perfect  right  to  sell  my  ringlets, 
pa  ?"  naively  asked  Laurie,  as  she  rested  her  sweet 
head  upon  his  breast. 

M.  D'Alembert  smiled  as  he  once  more  pressed 
her  to  his  heart  and  replied : 

"  Parents  have  even  a  property  in  the  beauty  of 
their  children,  my  love.  But  happy  are  those  parents 
who,  in  the  temporary  loss  of  a  portion  of  a  child's 
personal  charms,  are  repaid  by  the  discovery  of  a 
moral  beauty  in  her  that  can  never  perish." 
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THE  CONTRAST:  or  ANNIE  MERETON 


BY    MRS.    MARY    H.    PARSONS. 

Were  the  secret  history  of  your  own  social  circle,  my  female  readers,  faithfully  written  and  publishpd,  would  it  not  afford,  in 
many  instances,  sad  evidences  not  merely  of  the  weakness,  but  also  of  the  sinfulness  of  ihe  female  heart?  Would  there  not 
be  some  details,  even  among-  those  who  claim  for  themselves  the  highest  places  in  refinement,  and  education,  and  fashion, 
which  should  crimson  the  cheek  with  shame,  and  bathe  it  in  the  tears  of  repentance? — W:  R.  De  Witt. 

He  that  diggeth  a  pit,  shall  fall  into  it.— Prov. 


Annie  Mereton,  and  Ellen  Wharton,  were  orphans 
of  the  same  age,  with  this  difference,  the  former  had 
reached  her  sixteenth  year  before  the  death  of  her  pa- 
rents, from  whom  she  inherited  a  large  fortune ;  the 
latter  at  ten  years  of  age  was  left  with  a  pittance  barely 
sufficient  for  her  support.     To  the  guardianship  of  Mr. 

Warrington,  a  resident  of city,  they  had  both  been 

consigned.  Possessed  of  great  wealth,  which  he 
spent  liberally  ;  delighting  in  the  socieiy  of  the  young, 
and  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  the  most  benevo- 
lent feelings,  he  was  well  fitted  for  the  task  that  de- 
volved upon  him.  It  is  not  surprising  his  care  of 
these  young  girls  should  deeply  interest  him  in  their 
welfare — it  did  more ;  as  they  progressed  in  years  he 
manifested  for  them  the  solicitude  and  affection  of  a 
father.  During  the  long  school  vacations,  his  house 
had  been  their  home  ;  he  chose  that  Ellen's  education 
should  advance  regularly  with  Annie's,  defraying  the 
expense  himself;  and  her  rapid  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge, in  whatever  form  it  was  presented,  was  an  all- 
sufficient  reward  for  this  excellent  old  man.  The 
year  they  were  eighteen  they  became  permanently  in- 
mates of  his  home,  and  if  they  found  affection  and 
attention  from  Mr.  Warrington  enough  to  satisfy 
their  wishes,  they  also  found  his  wife  reciprocated 
many  of  his  feelings,  and  seemed  interested  in  their 
welfare,  and  anxious  for  their  happiness.  Mrs.  War- 
rington had  just  parted  with  her  only  child,  a  son, 
who  had  gone  to  Europe,  to  remain  probably  eigh- 
teen months  or  more.  She  had  been  the  mother 
of  many  children — he  alone  had  lived  to  years  of 
maturity  —  a  shadow  lay  upon  her  happiness,  and 
gently,  and  tenderly  he  had  striven  to  remove  it; 
there  was  no  day  of  his  life  some  portion  of  his  time 
was  not  devoted  to  her  society ;  and  Arthur  War- 
rington esteemed  it  his  highest  privilege,  to  repay,  so 
far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  the  days  of  patience  and 
of  care,  of  teaching,  and  of  faithful  counsel,  of  pri- 
vation and  self-sacrifice,  she  had  borne  so  cheerfully 
for  him.  It  is  true  that  time  had  dimmed  the  bright- 
ness of  her  stately  beauty,  but  not  its  character;  the 
same  intellect  was  stamped  on  every  speaking  feature, 
the  same  expression  of  lofty  and  fervid  feeling  shone 
in  the  black  and  radiant  eyes ;  calm  in  manner  ever, 
save  when  the  "  hidden  fount"  was  stirred ;  calm  even 
to  reserve,  it  was  rarely  she  manifested  emotion  of 
any  kind.  Grief  had  passed  over  her  husband  lightly, 
softening  his  heart,  and  filling  it  with  love  and  cha- 
rity to  his  fellow-beings.  His  was  a  sanguine  and 
joyous  temperament,  "  hoping  all  things :"  not  so 
with  her,  her  spirit  was  subdued  and  saddened,  she 
shrank  from  forming  new  ties,  she  yielded  slowly  to 
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the  claims  of  affection,  but  if  once  she  did  yield,  her 
trust  faultered  not,  and  her  confidence  was  unbounded. 
To  say  that  she  loved  either  Annie  or  Ellen,  would 
be  quite  too  much ;  she  felt  anxious  to  promote  their 
happiness,  and  treated  them  with  uniform  kindness ; 
but  she  gave  not  her  love  lightly,  and  she  felt  as  yet, 
they  had  no  particular  claim  to  it.  Ellen  Wharton 
would  have  been  satisfied  without  it  for  ever,  provided 
she  was  secure  of  the  fruits  of  affection;  but  Annie 
Mereton  remembered  her  of  a  time,  when  a  voice  soft 
and  low,  sounded  in  her  ear  sweeter  than  night  music  ; 
when  eyes  as  bright  had  beamed  approvingly,  and 
oh !  so  tenderly  on  her — and  a  hand,  a  soft  hand, 
had  rested  on  her  girlish  brow,  and  she  was  drawn 
close  to  a  heart  that  beat  with  warmest  love  for  her; 
the  murmured  words  that  met  her  ear,  seemed  ringing 
there  for  ever. — "  Bless  thee,  Annie,  my  young  daugh- 
ter, bless  thee !"  But  the  earth  had  claimed  her 
own ;  and  the  mother  had  been  laid  in  the  silent 
home  for  all  living.  Alas  !  for  the  desolate  daughter; 
her  regret  is  unavailing,  and  her  tears  in  vain.  And 
Annie  yearned  for  affection,  for  the  old  familiar  lan- 
guage stamped  so  legibly  upon  her  heart,  and  that 
lady  so  brightly  beautiful,  was  yet  so  cold,  that  Annie 
trembled,  even  while  she  hoped,  to  win  some  portion 
of  the  love  Mrs.  Warrington  poured  out  so  lavishly 
upon  her  son. 

For  Ellen  the  friendship  of  Annie  was  strong  and 
sincere,  but  she  was  wayward,  and  capricious,  and 
often  her  words  were  bitter,  and  her  manner  taunting. 
Ellen  Wharton  loved  herself  too  engrossingly,  to.  re- 
turn the  affection  of  Annie,  or  indeed  to  attach  the 
least  value  to  it,  save  as  it  regarded  her  own  interest. 

Shortly  after  they  had  become  members  of  his  fa- 
mily, Mr.  Warrington  entered  into  an  explanation 
relative  to  their  pecuniary  affairs.  The  yearly  interest 
of  Ellen's  property,  if  judiciously  expended,  was  suffi- 
cient for  dress,  and  all  other  expenses  she  would  be 
likely  to  incur;  her  home  was  with  him  until  she 
chose  voluntarily  to  leave  it.  A  sufficient  income 
was  thus  secured  to  Ellen ;  a  feeling  of  dependence 
— if  such  existed^— removed ;  although  her  debt  of 
gratitude  to  her  kind  benefactor,  was  of  no  common 
character. 

The  father  of  Annie  Mereton  had  willed  that  a  very 
liberal  yearly  allowance  should  be  set  apart  for  her  use, 
from  the  years  of  eighteen,  to  one  and  twenty ;  after 
that  period  she  came  into  uncontrolled  possession  of 
her  property.  This  was  coupled  with  a  strict  injunction 
on  the  part  of  the  father,  that  in  no  instance  should 
his  child  exceed  the  allotted  sum,  it  being  large  enough 
for  every  reasonable  wish,  and  those  that  were  un 
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reasonable  were  better  left  ungratified.  Thus  were 
all  parties  situated  when  our  story  opens. 

Illustrative  of  character,  we  will  give  a  detail  of 
circumstances  that  occurred  about  a  year  after  they 
had  become  inmates  of  their  new  home.  One  morn- 
ing Annie  Mereton  accompanied  Mrs.  Warrington  to 

a  splendid  jewelry  establishment  in street.  While 

Mrs.  Warrington  was  examining  some  seals,  Mr. 
Chargewell  the  jeweller,  opened  a  small  glass  case, 
and  begged  the  young  lady  to  examine  those  brace- 
lets as  "  something  quite  new !"  They  were  of  singular 
form,  and  exquisite  workmanship.  Annie,  struck. 
with  their  beauty,  showed  them  to  Mrs.  Warrington, 
expressing  a  wish  to  purchase^ 

"  You  have  intended  getting  a  pair  for  a  long 
time,"  said  Mrs.  Warrington,  "these  are  of  great 
value,  I  think  you  may  as  well  take  them."  Annie 
inquired  the  price,  paid  it,  and  returned  home  de- 
lighted with  her  purchase,  Mrs.  Warrington  leaving 
her  at  the  hall  door,  to  continue  her  shopping.  As 
she  entered  the  drawing-room,  she  met  Ellen. 

"  Annie  have  you  come  at  last ! — I  have  been  so 
stupid,  so  dull,  I  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  with  my- 
self. But  what  did  you  buy,  Annie?  I  am  dying  to 
see ;  I  heard  you  and  Mrs.  Warrington  say  you  were 
going  to  shop  this  morning.  Let  me  see,  Annie 
dear,  what  you  have  bought."  Annie  displayed  her 
bracelets. 

"How  beautiful!"  exclaimed  Ellen,  "how  very 
costly,  and  elegant  they  are !  Take  them  away, 
Annie  dear,  take  them  away,  it  is  not  for  me  to  feast 
my  eyes  with  what  may  never  be  my  own ;  gems  like 
those  are  for  the  rich,  not  for  the  beggar!" 

The  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes,  but  she  dashed  them 
off  indignantly ;  not  from  shame,  but  in  anger:  the 
colour  mounted  high  in  her  cheek,  and  her  lips  quiv- 
ered, and  shook  with  the  gust  of  passion  that  filled 
her  heart.  She  proffered  no  apology,  but  turned  in 
sullen  silence  to  the  window.  Annie  rose  from  her 
seat,  gathered  the  folds  of  her  shawl  around  her,  and 
enclosing  the  bracelets  carefully  in  their  cover,  left 
the  house. — "  Poor  Ellen  !"  she  thought,  "  no  wonder 
she  feels  thus ;  and  I  have  wealth  and  to  spare — why 
did  not  I  sooner  think,  her  limited  income  prevented 
her  making  such  purchases — poor  Ellen  !  how  very 
thoughtless  I  have  been."  Ten  minutes  walk  brought 
her  to  the  shop,  and  a  few  words  conversation  with 
Mr.  Chargewell,  induced  that  worthy  gentleman,  to 
take  back  the  bracelets,  the  price  of  which  exactly 
paid  for  two  pair  of  inferior  value,  which  Annie  re- 
ceived from  his  hands.  She  hurried  home  with  a 
glowing  cheek,  a  sparkling  eye,  and  a  countenance  ra- 
diant with  the  happiness  she  hoped  to  confer.  Ellen 
was  not  in  the  drawing  room,  but  had  retired  to  her 
chamber ;  Annie  sent  a  message  begging  to  see  her 
for  one  moment  only ;  but  Miss  Wharton  had  a  se- 
vere headache,  and  could  not  come  down.  Annie 
sat  silent  for  a  moment  in  disappointment ;  she  then  en- 
closed the  bracelets  in  a  case,  and  writing  a  few  lines 
sent  them  to  Ellen.     Let  us  accompany  them. 

Ellen  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  a  book  in  her  hand, 
her  countenance  discontented,  and  repelling.  "  Don't 
come  again,"  she  said  fretfully,  "  why  are  you  so 
troublesome,  when  I  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed?" 

"  Miss  Mereton  sent  the  parcel ;"  the  servant  left 
the  room.  Ellen  sprang  up,  she  hastily  tore  the  co- 
vering from  the  neat  case  that  enclosed  the  gift. 
"  Jewels !"  she  exclaimed,  "  bracelets  like  her  own,  I 
am  sure !" 


Great  was  her  disappointment  at  what  she  beheld ; 
she  scarce  heeded  the  pure  white  pearls  as  they  lay 
in  their  rose  coloured  nest,  but  looked  scorningly  and 
repiningly  on. 

"  What  are  these,"  she  muttered,  "  beside  her  own 
magnificent  bracelets  ?  Who  will  look  at  them?  'tis 
a  paltry  gift !"  she  broke  the  delicate  wafer  with  an 
impatient  hand,  and  read  Annie's  note  as  follows : — 

"  I  wish  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  have  bought 
two  pair  of  bracelets  like  those  you  admired  so  much ; 
my  dear  Ellen  it  was  not.  I  have  exchanged  them, 
that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  wear  a 
pair  exactly  like  my  own.  Why  did  you  deny  your- 
self to  one  who  loves  you  so  well  as  Annie  Mereton  ?" 

"  She  did  not  choose  to  spend  her  money,"  said 
Ellen  deliberately,  as  she  clasped  the  bracelet  on  her 
white  arm.  "  Well,  it  must  be  owned  these  pearls 
do  look  beautiful ;  what  a  pale,  subdued,  and  modest 
beauty  there  is  about  pearls.  I  must  go  thank  Annie, 
put  her  in  a  good  humour  with  herself;  truly  the  loss 
of  her  gifts,  would  be  a  loss  to  me."  She  rose  in- 
stantly and  hurried  to  Annie's  apartment. 

"  Annie,  my  dear  Annie,  can  I  ever  repay  you  ! 
How  could  you,  love,  part  with  those  sparkling  dia- 
monds, for  the  sake  of  your  naughty  wilful  Ellen? 
Dear  Annie,  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart." 

Annie  kissed  her  beautiful  mouth,  while  the  tears 
sprang  to  her  own  loving,  and  tender  eyes.  "  Does 
not  your  happiness  far  more  than  repay  me,  my  sweet 
Ellen  ?" 

It  is  very  terrible  to  record  such  an  instance  of 
early  depravity ;  but  Ellen  Wharton  was  wholly  un- 
principled. Envy,  and  discontent,  and  repining, 
were  the  guests  of  her  "  secret  chamber ;"  craving 
vanity,  a  restless,  and  aspiring  ambition,  a  jealousy 
of  Annie's  engrossing  too  much  the  attention,  and 
affection  of  Mr.  Warrington,  were  all  by  turns  the 
troubled  feelings  of  her  guilty  heart.  Hypocrisy  was 
the  breath  of  her  nostrils;  she  had  drawn  its  broad,  and 
mighty,  and  all-enveloping  folds,  over  every  dark  trait 
in  her  character  ;  the  trust  reposed  in  her  truth  was 
unbounded;  the  confidence  in  her  integrity  without  a 
blemish;  the  belief  in  her  goodness  strong  as  both. 
Reader,  we  are  drawing  no  uncommon  character ; 
would  it  were  so  !  Ellen  was  the  child  of  parents 
whose  end,  and  object  in  life  was,  "  to  keep  their 
position  in  society,"  "  to  make  a  good  appearance 
upon  small  means ;"  they  toiled,  and  struggled,  with 
soured  tempers  and  weary  hearts  for  the  mighty  end ; 
their  life  was  a  long  and  living  lie !  and  lo !  the  re- 
sult; their  child  a  destitute  orphan  (a  beggar  but  for 
the  pittance  left  her  by  a  maiden  aunt,)  without  the 
principles  a  good  mother  would  have  instilled  into 
her  mind  by  precept,  and  example  ;  without  the  most 
remote  idea  of  what  her  duties  really  were,  or  that 
she  lived  for  any  other  purpose  than  her  own  pleasure. 
Fifty  times  she  had  heard  her  mother  say,  as  she 
would  toss  the  shining  curls  from  the  bright  brow  of 
her  child,  "  Well,  positively,  with  that  face,  and  her 
'  position  in  society,'  our  Ellen  has  a  right  to  look 
for  the  first  match  in  America !" 

Ellen  was  but  a  child,  then,  and  she  would  ask, 
"  Jsa.  Jirst  match,  a  rich  match,  mamma?  and  shall 
I  have  a  big  house  to  live  in,  fine  clothes  to  wear, 
finer  than  any  body  else's,  and  loads  of  good  things 
to  eat,  shall  I  mamma  ?" 

"  Nonsense !  you  silly  little  chatterbox,"  tittered 
the  lady;  "you  are  not  so  far  wrong  though  my 
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darling,  money  brings  us  every. thing  worth  having, 
and  without  it,  the  world  is  hardly  worth  living 
in." 

Ellen  was  but  ten  years  old  when  her  weak,  and 
wicked  mother  was  called  to  her  long  account ;  but 
the  seed  had  been  sown  in  the  fruitful  soil  of  a  human 
heart,  that  never  yet  brought  forth  good  of  itself. 
Need  we  add,  that  it  spread — spread  like  the  Upas 
tree,  till  a  blight  as  of  mildew  fell  on  every  gentle, 
and  womanly  feeling.  She  soon  learned  to  regard 
at  its  proper  value  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Warrington, 
and  was  unwearied  in  her  efforts  to  please  him; 
he  repaid  her  by  the  liveliest  interest  in  her  welfare, 
which  ripened  into  strong  attachment,  on  the  death 
of  his  own  daughters.  It  was  six  years  from  that 
period  before  Annie  Mereton's  vacations  were  passed 
with  the  Warringtons.  Ellen's  first  feeling  was  dis- 
like, then  jealousy,  and  at  last  envy ;  for  Annie  was 
an  heiress :  and  Ellen  liked  it  not  that  Mrs.  War- 
rington seemed  to  give  the  preference  to  Annie,  who 
ever  ready  to  sacrifice  self,  gentle  in  her  disposition, 
and  quiet  in  her  movements,  was  best  fitted  for  the 
sick  room  to  which  Mrs.  Warrington  was  at  that 
time  almost  exclusively  confined.  After  the  death 
of  her  children,  Mrs.  Warrington's  health  was  so 
much  enfeebled,  that  in  company  with  her  son,  she 
travelled  whenever  it  was  practicable  to  do  so.  She 
saw  but  little  of  the  girls  until  they  came  to  reside 
under  her  roof  as  their  future  home.  To  win  the 
love  of  this  most  estimable  lady,  was  a  point  of  much 
consequence  to  both  of  them ;  to  Annie,  that  she 
might  replace  the  tenderly  remembered  love  of  her 
lost  mother,  that  her  own  trusting  heart  might  have 
something  to  lean  upon,  for  oh !  how  often,  and  how 
sadly  she  felt,  that  in  the  world  she  stood  alone — 
alone  !  To  Ellen,  that  the  love  of  Mrs.  Warrington 
for  herself,  would  add  one  link  to  the  chain  where- 
with she  had  vowed  in  her  secret  soul  to  bind  the 
heart  of  Arthur  Warrington.  Ay  !  he  should  be  her 
husband,  high  in  rank,  rich  in  the  world's  gear,  gifted 
with  beauty,  where  was  his  superior?  far  more,  where 
his  equal?  Thus  Ellen  Wharton  reasoned,  and 
steadily  as  the  wanderer  to  the  polar  star,  she  kept 
her  eye  on  that  one  object;  it  haunted  her  night 
dreams,  it  was  ever  present  through  the  busier  day. 
Yet  there  was  one  fear  never  absent  from  her  mind, 
the  fear  that  Annie  Mereton  might  prove  her  rival ; 
it  grew  out  of  her  perfect  knowledge  of  Annie's  char- 
acter, so  beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  so  touching  in  its 
tenderness,  so  winning  in  its  artless  openness;  yes, 
her  heart  told  her,  it  was  of  all  others,  the  one  most 
calculated  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  mother,  and 
perhaps  through  her  the  son.  She  took  her  measures 
accordingly.  And  this  brings  us  once  more  to  the 
bracelets.  The  girls  were  dressing  for  a  party ;  as 
was  her  custom,  Mrs.  Warrington  looked  in  for  a 
moment  to  see  that  all  was  right;  she  came  last  to 
Ellen's  room. 

"  That  will  do,  love,"  she  said  smilingly  as  the 
finishing  touch  was  given  to  Ellen's  superb  hair,  and 
a  long,  shining  curl  swept  down  the  snowy  neck, "  that 
will  do.     All  ready,  are  you  not  ?" 

"  Except  my  bracelets,"  answered  Ellen  as  she 
opened  the  case,  and  took  them  out. 

"  Very  beautiful,"  said  Mrs.  Warrington,  and  she 
held  out  her  hand  for  them.  "  Ah  !  I  see — precisely 
similar  to  those  worn  by  Annie  this  evening,  who,  by 
the  way,  has  rather  an  extravagant  taste  for  these 
sort  of  thinsrs." 


"  Our  Annie  extravagant ! — my  dear  Mrs.  War- 
rington !"  exclaimed  Ellen,  an  ironical  smile  playing 
for  a  moment  over  her  beautiful  mouth,  and  then 
fading  away  before  a  look  of  assumed  seriousness. 
"  Annie  is  never  extravagant.  Those  magnificent 
bracelets  you  advised  her  to  purchase,  were  exchanged 
an  hour  after  for  a  pair  like  these." 

"  I  certainly  should  not  have  advised  her,  if  I  had 
deemed  the  ornaments  inconsistent  with  her  general 
style  of  dress,  or  beyond  what  her  fortune  might 
warrant  her  in  wearing,"  said  Mrs.  Warrington  with 
extreme  coldness.  "  Yet  I  marvel  too,  that  Charge- 
well  could  be  induced  to  take  them  back,  giving  in 
exchange  a  pair  of  not  more  than  half  their  value." 

"  He  could  not  afford  to  offend  either  Miss  Mere- 
ton  or  you,"  replied  Ellen,  and  she  smiled. 

"  Annie  has  been  to  blame,"  said  Mrs.  Warrington 
with  severity.  "  Such  purchases  should  not  be  lightly 
made;  once  made  there  should  be  no  retracting.  An- 
nie must  be  warned  of  the  folly  she  is  guilty  of,  in 
yielding  to  such  indecision  of  mind." 

"  Surely  you  will  not  tell  her  /  have  told  you  this 
unfortunate  story  ?"  said  Ellen,  really  alarmed  for 
herself,  but  passing  it  off  bravely  as  solicitude  for  her 
friend.  "  She  will  think  me  so  unkind,  so  cruel;  it 
will  bring  trouble  between  us;  Annie  will  never  for- 
give me;  how  wrong,  how  thoughtlessly  wrong  I  have 
been.  Promise  me,  dear  Mrs.  Warrington,  you  will 
never  speak  of  it  to  Annie  ?"  Ellen  looked  up,  and 
met  the  mildly  penetrating  eye  of  her  listener  fixed 
upon  her,  there  was  a  something  of  pain,  of  surprise 
in  its  expression,  but  no  suspicion.  In  the  mind  of 
that  noble  lady  suspicion  found  no  resting  place — 
purity  of  thought  and  action  characterized  her  whole 
conduct.  She  was  unwilling  to  believe  those  of  her 
own  sex  different  from  herself;  least  of  all  was  she 
disposed  to  suspect  the  young  creature  that  stood 
before  her,  and  she  replied,  "  You  must  have  quite  a 
formidable  opinion  of  my  advice,  if  you  think  it  will 
produce  such  deplorable  results;  however,  in  pity  to 
your  sensitive  friendship  for  Annie,  I  will  promise  to 
be  silent,  more  especially,  as  Annie  is  allowed  to  dis- 
pose of  her  income  in  whatever  way  she  may  deem 
right."  As  she  turned  to  leave  the  room  Mrs.  War- 
rington said,  "  You  had  better  go  down  stairs.  I  will 
join  you  in  a  few  moments;  it  will  soon  be  time  for 
us  to  go."  Ellen  did  so,  and  found  Annie  there.  She 
stood  within  the  heavy  folds  of  the  curtains  that 
shaded  the  window,  looking  forth  upon  the  crowd, 
hurrying  on,  on,  swept  by  the  resistless  current  of 
events,  along  the  stream  of  time.  Her  cheek  rested 
on  her  hand,  her  eye  was  thoughtful,  her  mind  had 
wandered  far  into  the  past,  and  busy  and  painful  me- 
mories were  stealing  into  her  heart.  She  almost 
started  at  Ellen's  playful  salutation — "What  of  the 
night  ?  Is  it  fair  or  foul,  my  gentle  watcher  ?"  and 
Ellen  drew  close  to  her  side.  "  Look  at  those  pearls," 
she  said,  "  a  gift  from  you,  Annie,  and  they  shine  like 
your  own  beauty,  by  the  shaded  lamp  light,  soft,  sub- 
dued, and  tender;  how  can  I  thank  you,  Annie?" 

"  Your  happiness  is  eloquent,"  and  Annie  wound 
her  arm  around  the  neck  of  Ellen,  and  kissed  her 
cheek. 

"  By  the  way,  Annie,"  said  Ellen,  as  though  a 
thought  had  just  struck  her,  "you  would  oblige  me, 
by  not  mentioning  this  gift  to  the  Warringtons,  be- 
cause you  know,  love,  they  might  object  to  my  receiv- 
ing such  expensive  presents." 

"  Certainly  I  will  not,"  was  the  reply. 
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"  Well,  it  must  be  confessed  I  have  managed  it 
most  beautifully,"  was  Ellen's  triumphant  thought. 

Two  years  have  gone — Arthur  Warrington  is  once 
again  an  inmate  of  his  father's  house.  For  three 
months  he  has  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
beautiful  girls  we  have  spoken  of,  yet  has  he  given 
no  evidence  of  being  particularly  interested  in  either. 
He  was  a  man  of  lofty  intellect,  of  fervid  imagination, 
glowing  with  all  the  imagery  sent  forth  from  the 
secret  chambers  of  the  mind's  vast  storehouse ;  of 
correct  taste  and  matured  judgment.  His  feelings 
were  strong,  his  affections  of  the  most  enduring  cha- 
racter: in  conversation  delightful,  and  in  manners 
both  striking  and  attractive.  The  brilliant  loveliness 
of  Ellen  Wharton  struck  him  forcibly ;  her  dark  eyes 
gleamed  with  soul,  intelligence,  feeling.  Alas !  the 
fine  intellect  she  really  possessed,  was  weakened  by 
the  sickly  aliment  with  which  she  fed  it ;  novels,  too 
often  injurious  in  their  tendency,  were  her  sole  and 
constant  reading;  her  taste  was  perverted,  her  ima- 
gination ran  waste,  her  heart  was  choked  up  with 
worldly  wishes  and  schemes.  Without  principle,  of 
strong  passions,  an  unbounded  ambition,  she  launched 
forth  the  frail  bark  of  existence,  with  a  hand  fearless 
and  free,  a  spirit  firm  and  self  confident,  determined  on 
success,  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which 
it  was  obtained.  Arthur  Warrington  captivated  her 
fancy,  soon  her  feelings  became  powerfully  enlisted; 
to  say  that  she  loved  him  would  but  feebly  express  the 
oversvhelming  passion  with  which  he  had  inspired  her. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  existence,  her  heart  had  been 
moved  with  affection;  mighty  and  strong,  and  deep, 
was  the  stream  that  rolled  its  waters  over  her  heart, 
and  she  yielded  without  a  struggle.  Such  feelings  had 
novelty;  they  filled  her  bosom  with  rapture,  she  looked 
forward  confidently  to  a  return,  an  ample  return,  for 
all  the  love  she  lavished  so  freely.  She  knew  she  was 
beautiful ;  that  her  carriage,  manner,  and  face  were  un- 
exceptionable;  she  did  not  always  see  how  the  proud 
impatience  of  her  carriage,  the  contemptuous  haughti- 
ness of  her  manner,  and  the  stern  frown  that  would 
gather  on  her  forehead,  shaded,  nay,  almost  destroyed, 
the  perfect  work  of  the  Almighty's  hand.  And  Annie 
Mereton — her  girlish  brow  was  fair,  and  white,  and 
open,  her  bright  laughing  eyes  were  of  the  clearest 
hazel,  her  mouth  was  dimpled  and  smiling,  and  the 
white  teeth  that  peeped  out  were  pure  and  beautiful, 
her  form  was  light  and  graceful,  there  was  an  elasti- 
city in  her  tread,  a  glad  joyousness  in  her  clear,  ring- 
ing laugh,  that  came  over  the  heart  cheerily ;  her  open 
countenance  was  stamped  with  innocence  and  truth, 
its  expression  was  artless  and  engaging.  She  was 
beautiful— yes,  beautiful!  I  see  thee  now,  Annie 
Mereton,  and  in  thy  glad  looking  to  the  future,  there 
is  neither  fear  nor  distrust,  but  a  calm  confidence,  a 
willing  trust,  that  as  all  is  ordered,  all  will  be  aright. 
Nature  proved  herself  more  powerful  than  art;  the 
false  tales  of  Ellen  had  failed  to  influence  Mrs.  War- 
rington ;  she  loved  Annie  Mereton ;  and  the  maiden 
knew  it,  she  was  alone  no  more.  Adulation  had 
spoiled  Ellen,  prosperity  made  her  less  cautious,  some- 
thing of  her  real  character  very  often  appeared,  but 
her  friends  were  forbearing  and  patient  with  her,  and 
feeling  assured  her  position  was  secure,  she  became 
if  possible  more  reckless.  Slowly  the  whole  truth 
opened  upon  Mrs.  Warrington,  and  Ellen's  character, 
as  a  mirror,  was  clear  before  her. 

"  Annie  Mereton  is  very  lovely,  my  dear  mother," 


said  Arthur,  as  he  sat  alone  in  her  room  with  his 
mother,  "  yet  the  beauty  of  her  face  is  to  me  its  least 
attraction ;  there  is  an  artless  sweetness  in  its  ex- 
pression, that  is  at  times  almost  irresistible." 

"  You  are  right,  my  son,  and  Annie's  face  only 
does  her  justice;  a  sweeter  disposition  I  have  never 
met  with,  uniformly  amiable,  and  always  anxious  to 
make  others,  happy  as  herself."  The  colour  deepen- 
ed for  a  moment  on  the  cheek  of  Arthur,  as  he  asked, 
inquiringly,  "  have  I  kept  my  promise,  mother  ?" 

"  Yes,"  and  she  smiled,  "  you  promised  to  observe 
the  characters  of  both,  ere  you  allowed  their  bonnie 
faces  to  charm  away  your  senses.  You  have  shown 
more  self  command  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  young  man  thrown  into  close  contact  with  two 
very  beautiful  young  women." 

"  Why  did  you  exact  such  a  promise,  mother  ?" 
"  Because  I  feared  the  brilliant  loveliness  of  Ellen 
might  dazzle  your  fancy  and  throw  into  the  shade 
one  who  is  infinitely  more  worthy,  and  quite  as  at- 
tractive. Many  little  circumstances  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  of  Ellen  Wharton's  character  which  have 
tended  to  lower  her  in  my  esteem ;  to  shake  my  con- 
fidence in  her  integrity." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  mother,  surely  that  is 
a  very  grave  charge  ?  and  one,  you  of  all  others, 
would  be  least  likely  to  make  without  a  sure  foun- 
dation." 

"  Very  true,  Arthur."  He  was  silent,  then  rose 
from  his  seat  and  walked  to  the  window,  while  over 
his  countenance  gathered  a  heavy  shade  of  anxiety 
and  doubt,  but  it  passed ;  a  strong  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing seemed  suddenly  to  take  place,  as  he  exclaimed : 
"  It  is  not  so — it  cannot  be — she  is  a  glorious 
woman,  mother — gloriously  beautiful — fit  to  wear  a 
diadem  and  queen  it !" 

"  She  is  wholly  unprincipled,"  said  Mrs.  Warring- 
ton, and  save  that  her  cheek  grew  white  as  the  robe 
she  wore,  no  other  trace  of  emotion  was  visible. 

"  My  father  believes  her  all  that  is  excellent,"  re- 
plied her  son,  and  his  voice  trembled. 

"  He  does,  and  I  do  not  mean  he  shall  be  unde- 
ceived, unless  there  is  greater  cause  than  at  present 
exists.  She  is  an  orphan,  and  destitute:  I  am  still 
disposed  to  be  her  friend,  however  little  I  may  wish 
to  call  her  daughter." 

"  Mother !  Mother ! — She  is  too  noble  and  good, 
too  high-hearted  and  generous,  to  be  guilty  of  aught 
unworthy — it  cannot  be — it  cannot,  mother !" 

"  Arthur,"  said  Mrs.  Warrington,  in  a  low,  but 
steady  tone,  "Arthur,  these  are  the  ravings  of  passion ; 
the  goodly  temple  is  no  evidence  of  the  treasure  with- 
in ;  would  that  it  were  so.  Once  let  her  see  you 
bound  to  her,  by  the  indissoluble  vows  that  make  you 
one  for  ever,  and  she  will  tear  off  the  mask  she  has 
worn  so  long,  and  stand  forth  in  a  character  you  will 
recoil  from  in  horror." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Arthur,  rising  in  disorder,  "  it 
is  impossible.  You  labour  under  some  dreadful  delu- 
sion. Oh!  mother,  you  were  wont  to  be  clear-mind- 
ed, and  calm-judging  in  all  things." 

"  And  have  been  so  in  this  case ;  listen  my  son. 
Ellen  Wharton  does  not  regard  the  truth;  the  daily 
walk  of  her  life  is  dishonoured  by  petty  falsehoods. 
To  Annie  Mereton  she  owes  much ;  many  and  costly 
have  been  the  gifts  of  Annie — long  continued,  uni- 
form, and  most  affectionate  her  kindness,  and  yet  I 
doubt  if  one  ray  of  gratitude  has  ever  warmed  the 
heart  of  Ellen ;  far  more,  she  has  on  various  occasions 
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endeavoured  to  weaken  -my  good  opinion  of  Annie ; 
she  has  proved  herself  most  ungrateful.  Hers  is  a  dis- 
contented, repining,  and  envious  spirit,  with  no  thank- 
fulness to  our  common  benefactor  that  her  lot  has 
been  cast  in  '  pleasant  places.'  I  am  sure  that  my 
judgment  of  her  character  is  correct.  I  have  long  and 
dispassionately  observed  her;  at  the  same  time  I  can 
not  expect  you  to  think  as  I  do,  without  some  further 
confirmation  of  my  assertion.  Be  watchful,  be  pa- 
tiently observing;  as  she  loses  her  hold  upon  your 
imagination,  reason  will  resume  her  place,  and  you 
will  be  saved  the  wretchedness  of  marrying  a  woman 
whose  sole  object  in  life  is  self  aggrandizement." 

"  Mother,  I  believe  her  capable  of  the  strongest 
and  most  absorbing  affection;"  and  as  he  spoke,  a 
burning  flush  shot  up  in  his  face,  until  the  broad 
white  brow  grew  nearly  crimson. 

"  In  a  degree,  you  are  right,"  replied  his  mother; 
"  her  character  is  a  strong  one,  for  good  or  for  evil — 
her  feelings  powerful,  in  accordance  with  it.  More- 
over, I  believe  at  this  moment  she  loves  you — nay, 
start  not ! — ardently,  devotedly  loves  you,  with  all  the 
intensity  of  affection  her  fierce  impassioned  nature 
is  capable  of;  yet  I  also  believe  she  would  sacrifice 
you  on  the  instant,  if  you  stood  in  the  way  of  her 
advancement.  Ay,  spurn  you  as  a  thing  of  scorn, 
if  you  were  a  stumbling-block  in  her  onward  path!" 

"  Mother!'''' — and  Arthur  Warrington  bowed  down 
his  head  upon  his  hands,  with  a  bitterness  of  soul 
that  language  could  but  feebly  express.  She  rose 
up  and  took  her  seat  beside  him;  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  head,  and  her  lips  murmured  a  blessing. 

"  Mine  has  been  an  old  love,  my  son,"  she  said  in 
her  gentle  and  touching  tones;  "one,  tried  and  ten- 
der, and  never  found  wanting — one  that  has  watched 
patiently — that  has  prayed  fervently — that  has  borne 
uncomplainingly  for  thy  sake !  The  world  would  be 
dark  without  thee;  one  by  one,  I  have  laid  in  an  early 
grave,  those  I  loved  like  unto  thee — all  gone !  and 
thou  art  left,  mine  only  son! — would  I  wrong  thee, 
Arthur  ?" 

"  Wrong  me !"  he  repeated,  as  he  clasped  his  arms 
around  her.  "Oh!  mother,  how  could  a  doubt  ever 
darken  my  heart,  when  I  have  known  so  long  that 
my  happiness  was  the  object  nearest  your  heart." 

"  Let  us  think  of  it  no  more,"  she  replied,  though 
the  tears  fell  fast  from  her  eyes;  "  doubts  on  our 
affection  come  like  clouds,  when  the  sky  is  fairest. 
The  pang  is  over  now,  and  its  memory  shall  go  too." 
Arthur  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  she  answered 
his  look  of  anxious  affection  with  a  smile. 

"  My  mother,"  he  said,  "  will  hear  me — hear 
all  I  wish  to  say.  I  have — nay,  I  do  look  upon 
Ellen  Wharton  with  feelings  such  as  I  have  never 
before  experienced  towards  woman.  Yet  she  is  not 
aware  of  it;  on  the  contrary,  must  believe  my  atten- 
tions were  chiefly  directed  to  Miss  Mereton.  My 
mother,  I  will  watch  carefully;  if  I  am  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  your  statement,  I  will  give  her  up 
for  ever.  I  cannot  love  where  I  cannot  esteem,  nor 
trust  where  there  is  no  integrity.  But,  if  Ellen 
stands  the  test?"  He  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked 
full  in  her  face — "  What  then,  mother?" 

"  Marry  her,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"  Thank  you! — thank  you  from  my  soul,  dear 
mother!" 

"  Alas !  my  trusting  son,  even  as  we  speak,  Ellen 
totters  to  her  destruction.  Prosperity  is  making  her 
reckless." 
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"  The  test,  mother — let  us  abide  the  test." 

"  Enough,  then,  for  the  present.  I  depend  upon 
your  honour,  my  son,  which  has  never  yet  been  sul- 
lied— upon  your  truth,  which  I  have  never  yet  had 
cause  to  doubt — that  you  judge  in  this  case  impar- 
tially, unbiassed  by  passion,  and  following  the  dictates 
of  your  reason,  not  of  your  heart." 

As  the  door  closed  on  his  retreating  form,  tears 
dimmed  the  eyes  of  his  noble  mother,  as  she  mur- 
mured— "Oh!  I  have  been  deceived — self-deceived. 
Annie,  he  is  worthy  of  you,  and  you  of  him.  Un- 
fortunate Arthur!" 

The  day  following  this,  Arthur  was  in  the  parlour, 
reading;  his  mother  was  occupied  in  writing.  The 
girls,  who  had  been  out  shopping,  entered  together. 
Annie  had  some  new  music  in  her  hand,  she  had  just 
been  purchasing;  she  threw  off  her  shaw),  and  sat 
down  to  the  instrument  to  try  it.  Ellen  walked  up  to 
Arthur,  looking  so  irresistibly  beautiful,  that  his  eyes 
were  very  near  betraying  his  secret.  "  I  hope,"  she 
said,  in  rather  a  low  tone  of  voice,  "  you  have  spent 
a  pleasanter  morning  than  I  have  done.  Oh!  the 
bore  of  this  shopping;  here  have  we  been,  the  whole 
of  this  dreary  day,  like  the  old  man  in  Mother 
Goose — 

'Up  street,  and  down  street,  and  every  where  a  ranger,' 

and  all  for  a  paltry  muff,  too !" 

"A  muff!"  said  the  laughing' Arthur;  "why  I 
should  think  every  square  could  furnish  you  with 
one." 

"  You  mistake,"  said  Ellen,  with  a  visible  shrug 
of  the  shoulders;  "you  mistake,  my  good  sir;  the 
pith,  the  marrow,  and  the  bone  of  shopping,  is  to  get 
a  first  rate  article  cheap!  or,  in  other  words,  at  a  less 
price  than  its  actual  value;  and  it  was  for  this  most 
commendable  object,  I  have  been  forced  to  go  half 
the  town  over,  not  to  mention  the  outlandish  places 
and  people  we  encountered." 

"  I  am  surprised  you  would  go,  Miss  Wharton," 
said  Arthur,  gravely;  "your  muff  has  been  dearly 
bought." 

"  Mistaken  again!"  said  Ellen,  with  a  certain 
sparkling  of  her  bright  eyes  that  betokened  extreme 
pleasure;  "  a  poor  sinner  like  me,  whose  fortune 
may  be  counted  in  coppers,  never  makes  a  fuss  about 
bargains.  But  '  wot  ye  not'  it  is  different  with  our 
Annie,  whose  purse  is  weighty,  and  requires  much 
needful  care?     She  was  the  purchaser  of  the  muff." 

An  expression  of  contempt  rested  for  a  moment 
on  Arthur's  countenance,  but  it  was  instantly  sup- 
pressed. Ellen  had  supposed  Mrs.  Warrington  quite 
occupied  with  her  writing;  but  that  lady  had  her  own 
reasons  for  being  watchful.  She  looked  up  when 
Ellen  ceased  speaking,  and  said — 

"  Annie,  my  dear,  had  you  much  trouble  in  getting 
the  muff?" 

She  turned  her  pleasant,  sunshiny  face  at  the  in- 
quiry, and  replied,  "  Not  so  much  as  I  anticipated ; 
but  I  was  compelled  to  take  Ellen  into  half  a  dozen 
shops  before  I  could  purchase,  very  much  against  her 
inclinations,  too,  I  can  assure  you,"  and  Annie  look- 
ed smilingly  at  Ellen;  "  but  it  would  not  do  to  offend 
good  Mrs.  Vernet.  I  was  very  fortunate  in  getting 
one  of  excellent  quality,  for  the  price  she  was  willing 
to  give  for  it." 

"  Your  Mrs.  Vernet  is  a  singular  woman,  Annie. 
I  remember  her  sending  you  money  to  purchase  a 
cloak,  and  when  you  found  the  sum  insufficient  and 
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supplied  the  deficiency,  she  returned  the  cloak,  say- 
ing that  while  she  was  independent,  she  could  not 
accept  in  gifts,  money  that  might  be  better  applied."  - 

"  Very  true — she/  is,  indeed,  a  singular  character, 
eccentric  from  her  youth  up,  carrying  her  notions  of 
independence  to  the  strongest  extremes,  but  with  an 
overflowing  benevolence  and  warmth  of  heart  almost 
unequalled.  Her  mind  is  strong  and  unyielding;  but, 
oh!  so  gentle,  tender  and  forbearing  by  the  bed  of 
sickness.  I  owe  her  much,  but  as  yet  she  has  given 
me  no  opportunity  to  repay  her  long  self-sacrificing 
kindness  to  an  invalid  mother." 

The  tears  trembled  in  her  eyes  as  she  ceased;  she 
lifted  her  shawl  from  the  piano,  and  left  the  room. 
Ellen  stood  still,  silent,  and  perplexed;  she  made  an 
effort  to  divert  Arthur's  attention,  but  failed;  she 
changed  colour — she  was  aware  her  confusion  was 
apparent  to  Mrs.  Warrington ;  and  totally  at  a  loss 
what  course  to  pursue,  and  trusting  to  her  own  skill 
to  explain  it  all  to  Arthur  hereafter,  she  followed 
Annie  from  the  room.  Mrs.  Warrington  looked  at 
her  son ;  his  eye  fell. 

"  Arthur,  you  promised  to  observe,"  said  she. 

"  I  have  done  so,  and  I  feel  conscious  that  many 
such  scenes  as  this  have  occurred  before;  they  did 
not  strike  me — I  gave  them  no  attention.  And  I 
still  think,  mother,  it  is  but  idle  talk  in  Ellen,  the 
mere  overflow  of  animal  spirits ;  her  intentions  were 
without  evil." 

But  the  heavy  and  stifled  sigh  that  accompanied 
his  words,  was  not  unnoticed  by  his  mother,  as  she 
calmly  said,  "  The  future  will  decide,  Arthur." 

There  was  one  troubled  feeling  in  the  mind  of 
Arthur,  to  which  he  had  not  given  utterance ;  he  felt 
that  he  had  many  times  wronged  Annie  Mereton; 
false  impressions  had  been  made  upon  his  mind  by 
Ellen ;  he  had  judged  her  harshly.  Her  sweet  face 
came  up  before  him,  even  as  she  looked  when  the 
allusion  to  her  mother  had  brought  tears  to  her  eyes ; 
and  he  heard  still  the  low  trembling  tones  of  her 
voice;  he  thought  of  Ellen,  involuntarily,  and  for 
the  first  time,  the  girls  contrasted.  Warrington's 
imagination  had  been  taken  captive ;  his  fancy  daz- 
zled with  Ellen's  beauty,  but  his  reason  and  judg- 
ment had  never  cordially  united  with  them;  he  had 
been  sensible,  many  times,  of  certain  traits  in  her 
chaiacter  not  altogether  compatible  with  his  notions 
of  "  wifely  duty."  Her  fondness  for  dissipation,  her 
extreme  languor  when  not  excited,  her  impatience  of 
disappointment,  had  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind. 
"  But  she  was  still  young — she  might  improve,"  was 
ever  his  consoling  thought.  From  this  time  forward 
he  ceased  to  make  excuse ;  he  grew  more  observing, 
but  it  was  an  observation  that  extended  to  both ;  the 
even  cheerfulness  of  Annie's  disposition,  her  readi- 
ness to  oblige— to  yield  if  necessary,  and  most  of  all 
the  retiring  modesty  of  her  character,  that  crowned 
her  beauty  as  with  a  garland,  won  powerfully  upon 
his  admiration.  Annie's  beauty  was  that  of  expres- 
sion, the  most  enduring,  the  highest  order  of  beauty; 
h<sr  sweet  face  was  the  mirror  of  her  heart's  virtues, 
and  its  gentleness,  its  softness,  were  guarantee  for 
the  woman's  character  she  did  indeed  possess. 

One  morning  Annie  Mereton  was  sitting  at  the 
window,  sewing  in  hand ;  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
in  the  parlour,  occupied  in  various  ways.  As  Annie 
looked  out,  she  saw  a  young  child  crossing  the  street; 
it  was  quite  alone.  She  had  scarcely  remarked  it, 
before  a  single  horse  attached  to  a  cab,  dashed  down 


the  street  with  frightful  violence,  straightforward  in 
the  direction  of  the  child.  Annie  shrieked  with  ter- 
ror, sprang  from  her  seat,  and,  without  a  word,  ran 
to  the  hall  door.  By  the  time  she  had  thrown  it 
open,  she  saw  the  child  lifted  from  the  ground, 
stained  with  blood,  and  uttering  cries  of  the  most 
agonizing  distress. 

"  Give  her  to  me,"  said  Annie,  and  instantly  the 
child  was  laid  in  her  arms ;  she  ran  back  again  to 
the  parlour.  As  Ellen  saw  her  coming  with  her 
burthen,  she  exclaimed — 

"  Annie,  are  you  mad — to  bring  her  here  ?  what 
a  horrid  spectacle  she  is  !■"  and  she  turned  away, 
shuddering. 

"  Here  in  mercy ! — till  I  go  for  a  surgeon,"  said 
Arthur  Warrington,  as  he  took  his  hat,  hurrying 
rapidly  away.  In  ten  minutes  he  was  back;  the  poor 
little  sufferer  was  much  bruised  about  the  face — the 
blood  discharged  freely  from  several  cuts;  her  arm 
seemed  severely  injured — it  hung  powerless,  and 
every  movement  caused  her  the  most  acute  pain. 
Annie  still  held,  her,  soothing  her  in  gentlest  ac- 
cents; Mrs.  Warrington  strove  to  prevent  insensi- 
bility by  stimulating  applications;  the  little  creature 
moaned  piteously,  and  was  in  great  agony. 

"  This  is  very  dreadful,"  said  Annie,  lifting  up  her 
tearful  eyes  to  Arthur;  "  surely  the  surgeon  will  be 
here  soon?" 

"  He  will — almost  immediately;  but  had  we  not 
better,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  mother,  "  remove  her 
to  a  chamber,  that  all  may  be  in  readiness  when  the 
doctor  comes?"     His  mother  assented. 

"  Let  me  carry  her,  Miss  Mereton,  I  will  move 
her  very  gently."  But  the  child  heard  him,  and 
opened  her  eyes,  for  she  had  grown  faint  from  pain; 
she  looked  from  him  to  Annie,  and  then  she  lifted 
up  her  uninjured  hand,  and  laid  it  tremblingly  on 
Annie's  cheek. 

"  Don't  leave  poor  Lucy,"  she  said,  tremulously. 

"  No — no — my  poor  child !  I  will  not  leave  you." 
And  Annie  rose  with  her  in  her  arms,  and  the  rest, 
including  Ellen — who  went  because  Arthur  did — fol- 
lowed the  child  to  a  chamber.  They  had  scarcely 
entered,  before  the  surgeon  arrived.  The  child  clung 
instinctively  to  Annie;  and,  although  it  was  severely 
trying  to  her  feelings,  she  remained  beside  her  through 
the  painful  operations  that  were  necessary  to  be  per- 
formed. She  became  very  pale — placing  the  bone 
caused  the  most  acute  agony,  and  the  child  screamed 
wildly — but  she  held  the  little  hand  clasped  in  hers, 
and  her  resolution  did  not  falter,  all  unused  as  Annie 
Mereton  was  to  scenes  of  misery  or  suffering.  When 
all  was  over,  and  a  powerful  opiate  had  brought  sleep 
to  the  little  sufferer,  Annie  bent  down  her  head  upon 
the  pillow  for  several  moments,  and  Arthur  saw  her 
wipe  the  tears  as  they  fell  fast  on  her  pale  cheek. 
He  moved  to  her  side. 

"  Let  me  take  your  place,"  he  said,  earnestly;  "  I 
will  not  leave  your  charge  for  a  moment,  until  you 
return." 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  not  in  the  least  tired." 

"  But  if  you  are  not  tired,  half  an  hour  by  yourself 
will  relieve  your  feelings,  and  strengthen  you  for  fur- 
ther usefulness  to  poor  Lucy  ;  be  persuaded  dear  Miss 
Mereton."  Arthur's  feelings  had  carried  him  very 
far,  but  his  heart  was  full  of  admiration,  and  sympa- 
thy, and  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  language  he 
used,  save  that  it  expressed  his  feelings.  But  he  was 
not  prepared  for  the  effect  it  produced  upon  Annie, 
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lie  could  not  but  notice  the  burning  flush  that  spread 
over  her  face,  even  the  blue  veins  on  the  neck  seemed 
to  swell  and  throb  with  agitation,  but  it  passed  even 
as  he  looked;  and  Annie  rose  up  from  her  seat. 
"  Has  any  thing  been  done  ?"  she  said  a  little 
hastily,  "  in  case  the  mother  of  this  child  hears  of  the 
accident?  I  heard  Lucy  name  her  mother  many 
times,  surely  some  inquiry  should  be  made  about  her." 
"  There  is  no  use  in  that,"  said  Ellen  abruptly, 
who  had  heard  none  of  the  conversation  until  that 
sentence,  but  who  had  observed  them  with  feelings 
of  unmingled  bitterness;  "you  may  be  certain  the 
mother  will  look  her  up,  without  our  going  to  any 
trouble." 

"  We  may  save  her  much  suspense,"  replied  Annie, 
feelingly.  If  a  mountain  had  rolled  down  at  his  feet, 
Arthur  Warrington  could  scarce  have  been  more  as- 
tonished than  he  was  at  Ellen's  cold,  hard  hearted 
selfishness;  he  looked  at  Annie  and  his  heart  blessed 
her  for  the  sympathy  and  feeling  that  dwelt  in  every 
line  of  her  speaking  face :  at  Ellen,  and  he  recoiled 
from  the  stony  indifference,  and  unrepressed  weari- 
ness so  apparent  in  her  haughty  countenance, — once 
again  they  contrasted;  he  felt  that  Ellen's  hold  upon 
his  heart  was  waxing  faint. 

"Surely,  Miss  Mereton,"  he  said  warmly,  "we 
would  do  well  to  make  your  thoughtful  kindness  a 
guide  in  all  our  deeds  of  benevolence.  I  will  see  in- 
stantly if  some  intelligence  can  be  had  of  the  mother." 
"  It  is  not  necessary,"  said  the  quiet  voice  of  Mrs. 
Warrington,  who  had  just  entered,  accompanied  by  a 
female  in  neat,  though  plain  apparel,  who  instantly 
advanced  to  the  bed-side.  "  Annie  my  love,  you  left 
me  nothing  to  do,  and  I  devoted  myself  to  discover- 
ing the  mother:  we  will  leave  them  alone  for  the 
present." 

"Not  until  I  have  thanked  you,  ladies — and  you, 
sir,  all  of  you,  for  your  kindness  to  my  suffering 
child,"  said  the  woman  approaching  them;  "  I  am 
very  poor;  my  life  has  been  one  of  toil,  and  priva- 
tion ;  early  and  late,  I  have  struggled  to  support  an 
invalid  husband,  and  crippled  sister;  the  sickness  of 
a  day  would  have  left  them  destitute.  Oh !  when  I 
tell  you,  that  love  for  Lucy,  has  cheered  me  when  my 
heart  was  failing;  made  me  strong,  when  strength 
was  nearly  gone;  you  will  not  repent  the  kindness 
you  have  shown  her.  You  have  '  taken  her  in'  when 
her  need  was  sorest;  bless  you !  bless  you  !  I  cannot 
reward,  but  One  will,  who  is  abundantly  able."  And 
with  a  burst  of  passionate  tears,  she  turned  away  to 
her  child.  And  the  bright  eyes  of  more  than  one  of 
her  auditors  were  dimmed  as  they  left  the  room  for 
their  respective  chambers. 

A  few  days  after,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warrington  were 
looking  at  jewelry  in  the  shop  of  our  old  acquain- 
tance, Mr.  Chargewell.  He  handed  a  case  to  Mrs. 
Warrington;  "  Ah!"  said  she,  opening  it,  "  I  recol- 
lect them  very  well,  the  same  bracelets  Miss  Mereton 
exchanged  for  a  pair  of  pearl." 

"  For  two  pair  madam,  that  together,  amounted  to 
the  exact  price  of  those  you  hold  in  your  hand." 

"  Indeed !"  and  Mrs.  Warrington  sighed,  as  vividly 
the  past  came  up  before  her  mind.  She  took  her 
husband's  arm ;  they  left  the  shop,  and  walked  for 
some  time  in  silence,  then  turned  into  one  of  the 
quieter  streets,  when  Mrs.  Warrington  related  what 
she  knew  of  the  bracelets.  "  I  have  no  doubt,"  she 
said  in  conclusion,  "  that  Annie  exchanged  those 
bracelets  for  the  very  purpose  of  presenting  Ellen 


with  a  pair  like  her  own.  Ellen  has  told  me  a  false- 
hood; my  charity  for  her  is  gone:  it  is  right  you 
should  know  the  viper  that  harbours  in  your  domestic 
Eden." 

"  Ellen,  Ellen  Wharton !"  said  Mr.  Warrington 
slowly,  and  incredulously ;  "  Ellen  Wharton  to  be 
guilty  of  this,  she  that  I  have  nursed  upon  my  knee, 
cherished  in  my  bosom,  loved  next  to  my  only  son, 
impossible !  there  is  some  frightful,  some  unaccounta- 
ble mistake." 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  so,  my  husband,  but  the 
falsehood  to  me,  cannot  be  explained  away.  Will 
you  guard  against  any  false  impressions  of  Annie? 
be  assured  Ellen  will  endeavour  to  make  them.  She 
loves  our  son ;  all  that  is  good,  all  that  is  evil  in  her 
nature  blend  together  in  this  affection,  and  she  is  one 
to  dare  much  for  ultimate  success." 

"  And  Arthur?" — interrupted  her  husband. 
"  His  fancy  has  been  captivated ;  but  reason,  and 
fancy  seem  alike  to  recoil  from  the  character  circum- 
stances have  developed  in  Ellen.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  the  contrast  between  the  two  girls,  makes 
him  a  worshipper  at  Annie's  shrine  yet." 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  mention  a  word  of  the  brace- 
lets,'' said  Mr.  Warrington  with  sudden  warmth ;  "  it 
may  have  been  all  girlish  folly  in  Ellen:  she  may 
really  have  intended  no  harm." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  wish ;  perhaps  I  should  be  prouder 
of  my  son,  if  he  free  himself  without  aid,  from  the 
shackles  of  a  misplaced,  and  hasty  passion." 

Annie  Mereton  sat  alone  in  the  parlour  reading ; 
her  countenance  looked  happy,  and  interested,  the 
dimpled  mouth  was  partly  open,  the  snowy  teeth  just 
visible,  the  long,  silken  lashes,  almost  closed  over 
the  bright  eyes,  and  contrasted  beautifully  with  the 
clear  white  of  her  pure  skin ;  our  gentle  Annie  was 
indeed  most  fair  to  look  upon,  yet  she  bore  no  com- 
parison with  the  stately  loveliness  of  Ellen.  Her 
form  graceful  and  elegant,  was  neither  commanding, 
nor  majestic;  but  none  ever  met  the  glance  of  those 
soft  and  winning  eyes,  but  turned  to  look  again, — 
ay,  and  lingered  long  as  they  looked — for  all  felt  the 
virtues  of  a  good  and  tender  heart,  had  sent  their 
shining  impress  there.  The  doors  were  partly  closed 
between  the  two  rooms,  Arthur  entered  the  further 
one :  seeing  Annie  much  engrossed,  he  took  a  book, 
and  seated  himself  on  a  sofa,  removed  entirely  from 
the  observation  of  those  who  occupied  the  front  room. 
Just  then  Ellen  entered  the  room  where  Annie  was, 
with  the  inquiry : — 

"  Where  is  Arthur  ?     Have  you  seen  him  ?" 
"  I  have  not,"  said  Annie,  without  lifting  her  eyes 
from  her  book. 

"Well,  it  is  too  vexatious!"  exclaimed  Ellen ;  "  I 
have  looked  every  where  for  him.  I  have  a  dozen 
calls  to  make,  and  it  is  such  a  horrid  bore  to  go  alone, 
I  wish  I  could  find  him  to  go  with  me." 

"  I  really  know  nothing  about  him,"  said  Annie, 
with  some  impatience  of  manner,  "  he  may  be  occu- 
pied, however." 

"  Occupied !"  said  Ellen  scornfully,  "  as  if  the  men 
have  anything  better  to  do,  than  attend  to  us!" 
Annie  smiled. 

Now  Arthur,  within  hearing  of  all  that  was  said, 
chose  to  feel  stubborn,  and  uncomplying;  he  was 
silent,  and  perfectly  silent  he  determined  to  remain, 
until  Ellen  should  go  without  him. 

"  Have  you  seen  him  since  breakfast  ?"  said  Ellen, 
abruptly,  "  because  I  have  noticed  of  late,  you  seem 
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tolerably   familiar    with    Mr.    Arthur   Warrington's 
movements." 

"  You  are  in  a  ba,d  humour,  Ellen,  or  you  would 
not  use  such  language,"  said  Annie  quietly. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,"  said  Ellen,  flushing  to  the 
temples,  and  showing  a  degree  of  feeling  not  unmarked 
by  her  companion ;  "  I  do  not  think  it  proper,  I  do 
not  think  it  maidenly,  for  any  one  to  court  attention 
as  much  as  you  have  done  that  of  Arthur's !" 

Annie  blushed  deeply,  with  an  effort  she  controlled 
her  indignation,  and  spoke  firmly : — 

"  I  make  no  defence  against  so  insulting  a  charge, 
but  I  insist  upon  a  complete,  and  explicit  denial  of 
what  you  have  said." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Ellen  with  an  effort  at 
violent  merriment,  "  how  you  do  take  things !  It  was 
all  a  joke.  Of  course,  I  was  only  jesting.  Retract ! 
to  be  sure  I  do,  any  thing  to  gratify  your  fastidious 
taste,  my  love!" 

"  I  am  glad  you  were  only  joking"  replied  Annie 
with  emphasis;  "  yet  I  must  beg  hereafter  your  jests 
assume  a  less  offensive  form,  for  in  sober  earnest, 
Ellen,  I  will  no  longer  be  the  object  of  them." 

She  resumed  her  reading ;  Ellen  looked  at  the  book : 
"  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,  as  I  live ! 
Annie,  is  it  possible  that  you  are  drumming  over 
that  ?  Why  here  is  Bulwer's  last — what  can  you  find 
in  that  old  thing  to  relish  so  much?" 

Good  temper  was  among  the  brightest  virtues  in 
Annie's  character;  as  she  looked  up,  she  smiled 
sweetly,  and  said,  "  It  is  years  since  I  have  read  it, 
and  it  comes  to  me  now,  as  an  old  and  dear  friend. 
I  love  its  pictures  of  the  '  ingle  side,'  its  tender  beauty, 
its  touching  pathos,  and  most  of  all,  I  love  the  purity, 
(I  had  almost  said  holiness)  that  encircles,  as  with  a 
halo,  some  of  its  bright  creations;  aye,  more,  I  love 
that  very  purity  for  its  naturalness ;  ever  as  I  read, 
these  pictures  seem  real,  and  a  belief  in  such  good- 
ness, links  my  heart  in  a  new  chain  of  sympathy  to 
my  fellow  beings." 

"  You  are  a  foolish,  sentimental,  romantic  crea- 
ture," said  Ellen  with  a  quiet  sneer. 

"  So  be  it,"  replied  Annie,  good  humouredly ;  "  but 
if  I  derive  enjoyment  from  such  romance,  allow  me 
to  cherish  it." 

"  Where  can  Arthur  be  ?"  exclaimed  Ellen,  spring- 
ing from  her  seat,  and  advancing  to  the  window; 
"  every  body  is  out,  I  shall  be  too  late;  for  all  the 
use  he  is,  we  might  as  well  be  without  a  beau  in  the 
house." 

And  with  very  strong  evidences  of  ill  humour, 
Ellen  left  the  room,  to  pay  her  visits  alone.  As  soon 
as  she  was  fairly  gone,  Arthur  effected  his  escape 
unobserved  by  Annie;  he  felt  uncomfortable,  that  he 
should  have  heard  so  much  of  a  conversation,  not 
intended  for  his  ears ;  but  he  supposed,  when  Ellen 
could  not  find  him,  she  would  go  at  once.  It  must 
be  owned,  he  managed  to  console  himself,  in  the  re- 
flections caused  by  his  further  insight  into  character : 
"  What  a  contrast !"  he  thought,  many  times  ere  the 
day  was  over.  Time  went  on  rapidly,  and  time  the 
change-worker,  wrought  change  in  the  heart  of  Ar- 
thur Warrington ;  he  loved  Annie  Mereton,  and 
Ellen  saw  it,  aye,  felt  it  in  her  inmost  soul.  «  No 
matter!"  she  muttered,  "no  matter!  mine  he  shall 
be,  aye  mine,  by  foul  means  or  fair,  mine,  I  say !" 
and  she  ground  her  teeth  together,  while  the  lips 
whitened  under  their  powerful  pressure. 

"  Arthur,"  she  said  calmly,  as  they  stood  together 


in  the  recess  of  a  noble  window,  looking  out  on  a 
clear  and  starry  night ;  "  Arthur,  have  you  noticed 
our  Annie  of  late  ?" 

He  did  not  reply  for  a  moment,  "  Why  did  you 
ask  ?"  he  said  at  length. 

"  Because  she  has  suffered  much.  I  marvel  it  should 
have  escaped  your  notice." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  he  said  hastily ;  "  I 
wish  you  would  explain,  Miss  Wharton." 

"  I  fear  I  shall  betray  confidence,  if  I  do,  yet  it 
will  soon  be  known  to  all.  Until  then,  I  rely  upon 
your  honour;  you  have  heard  Annie  mention  how  ill 
her  cousin  was?" 

"  Yes, — and  now  I  think  of  it — have  noticed  her 
anxiety:  her  solicitude  is  natural." 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  rather  more  than  common  solici- 
tude; Annie  is  betrothed  to  Aubrey  Clement." 

Arthur  started,  and  he  felt  the  blood  rush  to  his 
temples  :— "  Miss  Mereton  is  her  own  mistress ;"  he 
said  in  a  voice  that  trembled  slightly,  little  as  he 
wished  his  companion  to  discover  his  feelings ;  "  and 
I  doubt  not  her  choice  will  be  a  wise  one,  fall  where 
it  may." 

"  She  has  loved  this  cousin  from  her  youth,"  con- 
tinued Ellen ;  "  she  told  me  Aubrey  Clement  was 
linked  with  every  dear,  familiar  scene  of  her  child- 
hood; he  lived  with  her  parents,  until  their  death. 
Their  attachment  began  there ;  'tis  a  pity  such  a  ro- 
mantic beginning,  should  not  have  a  happy  termina- 
tion." Arthur  was  silent.  "  Mr.  Clement  has  been 
in  ill  health  for  years,  and  that  alone  has  prevented  their 
union."  Still  Arthur  was  silent.  "I  hope  you  wish 
Annie  a  happier  lot,  than  to  be  tied  to  the  sick  bed 
of  an  irritable  husband,"  said  Ellen,  laughingly. 

"  If  Annie  Mereton  has  given  him  the  love  of  her 
young  heart,  she  will  deem  it  no  sacrifice,  but  her 
highest  privilege,  to  watch  over  her  husband's  hours 
of  sickness  and  pain ;"  and  he  turned  slowly  from 
the  window  and  left  the  room. 

Ellen  stood  still,  and  you  might  have  almost 
heard  the  throbbings  of  that  troubled  heart ;  it  was 
full  of  anguish,  of  despair — a  single  tear  dropped  from 
beneath  the  heavy  lash,  and  rolled  slowly  over  her 
cheek,  it  dropped  upon  her  hand,  she  started — "Tears!" 
she  murmured,  "  aye,  for  thee,  Arthur  !  Ah,  for  your 
sake,  I  too,  could  watch  by  a  bed  of  sickness  and  pain ! 
'Tis  a  desperate  game,  and  if  I  fail,  disgrace,  far  worse 
than  death,  will  be  my  certain  portion."  She  lifted  up 
her  head  and  looked  forth  upon  the  shining  stars ; 
bright  they  were,  and  beautiful,  dishonouring  not 
their  Maker :  but  she,  made  in  his  glorious  image, 
had  rendered  herself  unholy,  and  impure,  by  the  dark 
and  dreadful  thoughts  that  swept  tumultuously  over 
her  spirit.  A  sense  of  guilt  was  in  her  heart,  and  its 
indelible,  and  vivid  seal  was  already  stamped  upon 
her  face — her  countenance  was  troubled,  and  anxious ; 
her  eye  restless  and  foreboding,  while  a  feeling  of  in- 
security and  dread,  weighed  on  her  spirits,  and  op- 
pressed her  mind. 

Turn  we  now  to  one,  who  had  taken  truth  for 
her  handmaid,  and  integrity  for  her  guide.  Annie 
Mereton  sat  alone,  and  she  looked  out  upon  the  far- 
off  stars,  without  fear,  or  reproach,  for  her  heart  was 
without  guile.  And  her  mood  seemed  changeful  by 
the  "  pale  moonlight ;"  sad,  for  the  tears  hung  heavy 
on  the  silken  lash,  and  glad,  for  the  mouth  was 
parted  with  smiles.  A  small  book,  superbly  bound, 
she  held  in  her  hand, — the  gift  of  Arthur  one  short 
hour  before — and  her  heart  was  with  the  giver,  and 
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hev  thoughts  on  the  past.  Surely  the  good  love  one 
another,  and  much  of  sympathy  there  was  between 
Annie  and  Arthur :  she  loved  him,  oh !  how  truly, 
and  tenderly — with  such  a  pouring  out  of  the  heart's 
best  and  purest  feelings,  as  we  can  know,  but  once, 
and  for  ever. 

There  was  no- tone  of  his  voice,  no  glance  of  his 
eye,  no  well  remembered  look  of  interest  and  affec- 
tion— and  how  many  there  had  been  for  the  last  few 
weeks ! — that  was  not  now  reviewed.  Annie's  heart 
was  satisfied — satisfied  that  she  had  not  transgressed 
the  bounds  of  maidenly  modesty,  in  loosening  the 
rein  from  her  feelings,  in  the  full  conviction  of  his 
love.  She  felt  sure  she  could  not  misjudge ;  and  tears 
ran  down  Annie's  face,  that  had  their  source  in  a 
fountain  pure  and  holy — the  undying  love  of  woman. 
Aye,  though  the  waters  of  life  mingle  in  its  onward 
course,  darkening  its  purity,  and  the  sweet  waters 
turn  to  bitter,  the  source  is  untouched  and  sacred. 
The  love  that  changeth  not  in  prosperity,  that  is 
mightiest  when  the  storms  of  adversity  sweep  over 
it,  that  beareth  long  and  patiently,  that  clings  to  the 
good,  and  will  not  see  the  evil,  that  is  gentle  in  sick- 
ness ;  soothing  in  trial ;  sympathizing  in  success :  such 
is  thy  love,  oh,  woman !  and  feebly  does  the  pen  ex- 
press what  thou  hast  already  done — what  thou  art 
ready  yet  to  perform,  until  thine  office  on  earth  shall 
have  ended. 

The  morrow  came, — it  was  Arthur  Warrington's 
custom  to  spend  the  hours  of  early  morning  in  his 
own  apartment,  devoting  his  time  to  study.  On  this 
occasion  he  departed  from  his  usual  habit,  went  down 
into  the  library,  and  listlessly,  and  indifferently,  looked 
over  the  books,  that  he  might  find  one,  perchance,  to 
aid  in  throwing  off  the  heavy  and  desponding  feel- 
ings that  oppressed  him.  He  had  defended  Annie,  to 
Eilen — his  own  heart  condemned  her ;  he  felt  that 
she  had  wronged  him,  by  countenancing  his  atten- 
tions, when  herself  pledged  to  another, — nay,  more, 
had  she  not  played  the  hypocrite,  in  manifesting 
something  very  like  affection  ?  Surely  she  had;  and 
he  strove  to  think  he  despised  her.  Ellen  had  seen 
him  enter  the  library;  determined  to  test  the  success 
of  her  desperate  game,  she  went  to  Annie's  room. 

"  Annie  do  come  with  me  to  the  library ;  I  never 
was  more  in  want  of  a  readable  book;  I  wish  you  to 
assist  me  in  selecting  one." 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Annie  promptly,  and  they 
went. 

"  You  here,  Mr.  Warrington  !"  was  Annie's  laugh- 
ing exclamation ;  "  I  thought  the  law  that  bound  you 
to  your  books  in  early  morning,  strict  as  the  one  of 
old  that  '  altered  not ;'  but  I  see  you  make  laws,  and 
break  them,  with  full  as  much  ease  as  we  poor  slan- 
dered women." 

"  Fickleness  of  purpose,  has  not  been  among  the 
faults  usually  attributed  to  me,"  replied  Arthur,  with 
cold  austerity.  Annie  started,  she  was  pained,  and 
even  alarmed  at  such  a  sudden  change.  And  Ellen  ? 
— some  such  thoughts  of  triumph,  as  swept  darkly 
through  the  mind  of  the  son  of  evil,  when  he  found 
his  tempting  words  entering  into  the  heart  of  the 
glorious  mother  of  the  earth,  filled  her  with  pre- 
sumptuous pride.  "  He  is  mine — duped .'" — and  the 
colour  rose  high  in  her  cheek,  her  dark  eyes  gleamed 
out  like  fire-lighjs  in  their  splendour,  the  exquisite 
features  lighted  as  if  by  magic,  her  whole  countenance 
grew  radiant  in  its  expression  of  triumphant  rejoicing. 
With  the   consummate  art,  that  long  acquaintance 


with  the  world  had  rendered  so  familiar,  she  softened 
her  countenance  into  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
interest,  as  she  said : — 

"  Now,  I  differ  from  Annie,  in  thinking  it  matter 
of  surprise  you  should  be  here  ;  you  look  far  from 
well;  quite  unfit  for  study.  Allow  me  to  prescribe  a 
drive,  it  will  do  you  good,  believe  me,  Mr.  War- 
rington." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  gratefully,  "  and  if  you  will 
accompany  me,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  follow- 
ing your  prescription." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  although  it  will  not  aid  in  your 
cure,  I  fancy  ;•"  and  Ellen  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he 
led  her  from  the  library. 

Alas !  for  the  young,  and  trusting  heart  they  left 
behind  them ;  she  strove  to  calm  herself,  to  think 
clearly,  to  account  for  the  sudden,  and  overwhelming 
change  in  Arthur's  conduct ;  but  the  voice  of  reason 
sounded  dimly  and  afar  off,  to  the  ears  of  the  suffer- 
ing girl,  the  tortures  of  a  wounded  heart  brought 
tears  to  her  eyes,  though  she  strove  with  her  trembling 
hands  to  force  them  back,  what  right  had  she  to 
weep  ?  he  had  not  "  told  his  love."  In  vain  she 
struggled ;  tears,  bitter  and  scalding  tears,  streamed 
down  her  face,  and  sobs  that  shook  her  frame  con- 
vulsed her  bosom.  It  was  brief,  that  terrible  agony, 
outward  calmness  took  its  place ;  but  the  arrow  had 
driven  deep  in  her  heart,  and  a  feeling,  that  he  was 
lost  to  her  for  ever,  stole  with  a  torpid  and  oppres- 
sive power  over  her  mind.  "  I  can  bear,"  she  mur- 
mured, "  it  is  all  that  is  left  me  do  ;  and  I  will  bear 
patiently,  for  I  have  been  self  deceived.  Oh !  how 
false  the  hope  I  trusted  in ;  is  this  indeed  the  end  !" 
and  Annie  laid  her  weary  head  upon  the  table,  and  a 
few  words  that  sounded  like  prayer  escaped  her  lips, 
and  she  was  silent. 

Days  and  weeks  went  on;  Arthur  was  still  stern 
to  Annie,  he  answered  coldly  his  mother's  single  at- 
tempt at  explanation  ;  to  Ellen  he  was  by  turns  violent- 
ly attentive,  and  profoundly  indifferent,  telling  her  often 
in  jest  that  had  much  of  sober  earnest  in  it,  "  She 
must  never  expect  to  find  in  him  a  friend,  a  lover,  or 
a  husband ;  he  had  forsworn  the  whole  sex  except  his 
mother,  who  by  some  accident,  was  indeed  perfect; 
but  he  could  say  the  same  of  no  one  else."  Ellen 
only  laughed ;  but  hope  grew  dim  even  in  her  heart, 
when  she  found  that  indifferent  he  continued,  to  every 
allurement  she  possessed,  insensible  to  her  charms, 
and  unmoved  by  her  beauty. 

"  Don't  let  me  interrupt  you,  Miss  Mereton,  I 
beg,"  said  Ellen,  as  she  entered  the  room  splendidly 
attired  for  a  ball,  and  walked  up  to  the  table  where 
Annie  was  writing ;  "  I  see  you  are  too  much  en- 
gaged, to  even  venture  a  look  at  my  new  dress." 

"  It  is  extremely  beautiful,"  said  Annie  examining 
it,  "  and  very  becoming." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so ;  I  depend  very  much  on 
your  taste  in  these  things.  But  why  on  earth  don't 
you  go  to  the  party  ?" 

"  Because  I  fancy  a  quiet  evening  at  home,"  re- 
plied Annie. 

"  Of  all  fancies  the  most  ridiculous !  I  tell  you, 
Annie,  you  are  growing  old  too  soon ;  come,  come, 
cheer  up,  and  get  ready,  it  is  not  too  late,  yet." 

"Excuse  me;  my  books  and  my  writing  will  very 
likely  afford  me  more  enjoyment." 

"  You  are  incorrigible,  Annie ;  don't  you  think  so, 
Arthur  ?" 

Apparently  absorbed  in  his  book,  Arthur  lowered 
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it  for  a  moment;  "What  did  you  say  Miss  Whar- 
ton ?" 

"  Pshaw !  you  are  both  alike ;  I  never  repeat  a 
question,"  said  Ellen  angrily,  and  evidently  annoyed 
at  his  inattention.  But  his  eye  rested  on  Annie, 
who  bending  over  her  writing,  was  yet  conscious  of 
a  heightened  colour,  and  tremulous  working  of  the 
lip. 

"  I  am  a  careless  animal  !■*'  said  Arthur  rising  with 
sudden  animation  ;  "  why,  until  this  moment  I  never 
noticed  you,  charming  Miss  Wharton!  Beautiful, 
beautiful !  do  you  really  mean  to  take  by  storm  the 
heart  of  every  recreant  knight,  who  has  not  wor- 
shipped at  your  shrine?  Beautiful,  thrice  beautiful ! 
and  no  flattery,  Miss  Wharton  !" 

"  I  shall  send  to  the  moon  for  your  wits,"  said 
Ellen,  a  look  of  gratified  pride  apparent  in  her  coun- 
tenance ;  "  there,  fasten  my  bracelet,  it  will  give  you 
something  to  do." 

He  obeyed,  but  found  opportunity  to  look  once 
more  at  Annie ;  the  crimson  of  her  cheek  had  faded 
to  a  deadly  paleness,  her  hand  moved  slow  and  feebly, 
as  though  scarce  able  to  guide  the  pen,  while  the 
characters  it  marked  became  illegible,  and  dim. 
Why  was  this  agitation? — why?  and  the  heart  of 
Arthur  beat  wildly  as  he  asked  the  question.  He 
turned  to  Ellen : — 

"Promise  to  dance  with  me  to  night,  every  other 
time  at  least,  or  I  shall  have  the  misery  of  seeing 
others  more  favoured  than  myself." 

"  Misery !"  and  Ellen  fixed  her  piercing  eyes  on 
his  face. 

"  Misery !"  he  repeated  in  low  emphatic  tones ; 
"  Ellen,  how  little  you  understand  my  feelings." 

Annie  rose  from  her  seat  to  leave  the  room ;  she 
was  tried  beyond  her  ability  to  bear ;  a  short  time 
since,  and  he  had  spoken  words  of  love  to  her,  and 
she,  oh  wretchedness!  had  listened  and  believed. 

"  Bless  me !  Annie  how  pale  you  are !"  exclaimed 
Ellen,  with  ill-disguised  malice,  "  are  you  sick  ?  Can 
I  do  any  thing  for  you  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you,"  and  Annie  moved  forward,  but 
she  was  in  reality  faint;  she  strove  to  rally,  to  think, 
but  her  head  reeled,  and  she  would  have  fallen,  had 
not  Arthur  caught  her  in  his  arms;  she  had  not  lost 
consciousness ;  she  made  a  further  effort  to  move,  a 
shudder  passed  over  her  frame,  as  she  felt  her  ina- 
bility, she  fainted.  Arthur  almost  groaned  aloud,  as 
he  laid  his  helpless  burden  on  the  sofa. 

"  Annie !"  he  said  in  anguish,  "  she  will  die,  oh 
Annie !" 

"  Fool !  she  is  the  betrothed  of  another !"  and 
the  deep  under  tone  of  Ellen  fell  startingly  on  his 
ear. 

"  Aye,  aye,"  he  murmured,  "  God  help  me  !■" 
Ellen  rang  the  bell,  and  Mrs.  Warrington  was 
summoned;  she  came  instantly,  accompanied  by  her 
husband.  She  was  alarmed,  and  deeply  moved ;  but 
very  soon,  Annie  revived :  Mrs.  Warrington  turned 
to  Ellen : — "  Annie  is  recovering,  and  you  had  better 
go;  make  my  excuse,  if  you  please;  and  be  very 
careful  to  go  quietly." 

Ellen  glanced  at  Arthur,  who  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  stepping  up  to  his  father,  requested  him  to  ac- 
company her.  Mr.  Warrington  consented  instantly, 
and  Ellen  was  compelled  to  go,  however  little  she 
relished  it.  Mrs.  Warrington  looked  relieved,  as  the 
door  closed  behind  them ;  she  held  Annie's  hand, 
and  watched  earnestly  the  fluttering  breath  as  it  came 


and  went ;  when  at  last  the  colour  came  faintly  over 
the  pale  cheek,  and  the  maiden's  eyes  opened  wildly, 
she  said  gently,  "  You  are  better  Annie?" 

"  Oh,  is  it  you  '.—you  my  kind  friend, — I  thought 
it  was  Ellen."  She  burst  into  tears,  and  clasped  her 
arms  around  the  neck  of  Mrs.  Warrington,  who 
gently  drew  her  towards  her  as  she  did  so  ;  and  she 
wept  long  and  bitterly. 

"  Calm  yourself,  Annie,  this  is  not  like  you,  there 
is  some  sorrow  in  your  heart  you  will  not  let  me 
share,  why  should  you  grieve,  love?  Is  not  your  lot 
one  of  happiness  ?" 

"  It  ought  to  be,"  said  Annie,  "  in  gratitude  to 
God,  it  ought  to  be,  for  many  are  his  mercies,  and  I 
must  not  forget  them,  although  drops  of  bitterness 
mingle  in  my  cup."  She  sank  back  upon  the  cush- 
ions, and  after  a  time,  something  like  sleep,  stole  over 
her  exhausted  frame.  Mrs.  Warrington  glanced  at 
her  son,  and  pointed  to  the  door;  he  rose  and  left 
the  room.  Long  that  lady  watched,  and  anxiously, 
over  the  unquiet  rest  of  one  who  was  dear  unto  her, 
even  as  her  own  child.  Grief  was  in  her  heart,  but 
trust  also,  and  the  prayer  that  passed  her  lips,  breathed 
of  confidence  and  submission.  The  night  waned, 
and  the  morrow  came,  and  yet  another  morning. 
Annie  came  down  stairs  for  the  first  time,  and  she 
met  in  the  parlour  all  the  members  of  the  family. 
Arthur  received  her  in  almost  total  silence,  but  his 
cheek  was  paler  than  her  own:  the  true  character  of 
Ellen  had  been  opening  to  his  mind  for  some  time 
past ;  he  had  observed  her  closely ;  he  fell  there  had 
been  treachery ;  but  the  feeling  was  vague,  and  in- 
definite as  yet,  it  only  served  to  fill  his  soul  with  bit- 
terness. An  hour  passed  on,  with  little  conversation, 
a  servant  entered  with  letters;  there  was  one  for 
Annie.  As  she  read,  there  was  a  solemn,  yet  calm 
expression  passed  over  her  pale  face, — for  Annie's 
face  was  pale  now  ! — 

"  Aubrey  Clement  is  dead ;"  she  said  in  her  low 
sweet  voice,  as  she  handed  the  letter  to  Mrs.  War- 
rington. 

"  Death  must  have  been  a  welcome  relief,"  replied 
that  lady  with  much  emotion. 

"  Welcome,  most  welcome !"  said  Annie,  as  the 
tears  gushed  from  her  eyes,  "  deformed  from  his 
cradle,  diseased  from  his  youth  up,  the  rest  of  the 
grave  would  have  been  a  happy  exchange,  without  the 
hope,  that  was  surely  his,  of  eternal  happiness  here- 
after." 

Arthur  Warrington  absolutely  shuddered  as  he 
listened  ;  he  darted  one  glance  at  Ellen  of  unutterable 
scorn,  and  as  Annie  was  rising  from  her  seat,  to 
leave  the  room,  he  stood  by  her  side : — 

"  Forgive  me,  Miss  Mereton,  if  I  am  insolent !  and 
oh !  deal  truly  with  me,  were  you  betrothed  to 
Aubrey  Clement?" 

"  Go,  sir !"  said  Annie,  her  face  flushing  with  in- 
dignation, "your insults  are  wanton!" 

"  Do  not  repulse  me,  I  implore  you,"  said  Arthur 
in  tones  of  anguish,  "  I  am  not  the  villain  I  have 
seemed." 

"  Answer  him,  Annie,"  said  Mrs.  Warrington, 
clasping  her  arms  around  her,  "  there  is  something 
wrong  here." 

"  Have  I  not  said !"  exclaimed  Annie  in  tones  of 
distress,  "  the  question  is  an  insult,  he  was  deformed 
from  the  cradle  !" 

Arthur  advanced  suddenly  to  Ellen,  seized  her  by 
the  wrist,  and  forced  her  up,  face  to  face  with  Annie. 
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"  Yet  here  is  the  woman  that  told  me  you  were  be- 
trothed !  that  nothing  delayed  your  marriage  but  his 
ill  health !  Who  has  blackened  her  soul  with  a 
thousand  lies,  to  lower  you  in  my  esteem !  Whose 
base  and  treacherous  arts  have  caused  me  to  act  like 
a  brute;  and  given  you  pain,  Annie  Mereton,  which 
I  would  far  rather  have  gone  to  my  grave  than  have 
caused  you !" 

"  Arthur !"  said  his  father,  almost  as  pale  as  him- 
self, "  remember,  you  are  speaking  of  a  woman." 

"  A  woman !"  said  Arthur  flinging  away  her  hand 
in  bitter  wrath,  "  a  fiend !  with  the  face  of  an  angel, 
and  the  form  of  a  woman ;  who  has  repaid  your  af- 
fection by  the  blackest  treachery, — away  with  her !" 

"  Silence !"  said  his  father,  and  Arthur  who  had 
reverenced  that  voice  from  his  youth  up,  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

"  Ellen,"  said  Mr.  Warrington  mildly,  "  if  my  son 
has  spoken  harshly,  he  has  spoken  truth  '.  It  is  some 
time  now  since  a  story  of  a  pair  of  bracelets,  which 
no  doubt,  you  well  remember,  came  to  my  know- 
ledge. Since  then  it  has  been  my  painful  province  to 
observe  your  conduct ;  I  grieve  to  say,  I  have  seen 
enough  to  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  what  my  son 
now  asserts.  I  leave  it  to  your  own  heart  to  answer 
the  charge  of  ingratitude  for  many  favours :  you  have 


sufficient  income  for  an  humble  support ;  you  must 
seek  another  home,  mine  can  be  yours  no  longer." 

The  agony  of  soul  with  which  Ellen  turned  from 
the  room  to  obey  the  mandate,  we  have  no  power  to 
describe;  the  stifled  shriek,  she  had  not  the  power 
wholly  to  control,  startled  every  ear  it  fell  upon. 
There  was  a  momentary  pause,  and  then  Mr.  War- 
rington  advanced  to  Annie  : — 

"  I  have  loved  thee  well,  Annie  Mereton,"  he  said, 
"  not  so  well,  perhaps,  as  that  false  girl  who  has  just 
left  us,  and  sometimes  I  may,  in  my  secret  heart  have 
done  thee  injustice;  the  future  must  atone  for  the 
past ;  God  for  ever  bless  thee,  Annie !"  and  he  smoo thed 
back  the  hair  from  her  brow,  and  kissed  her,  then 
turned  and  left  the  room.  Mrs.  Warrington  laid  the 
hand  she  still  held  in  that  of  Arthur's,  and  smiling  on 
them  both,  followed  her  husband's  example. 

"  Is  it  presumption  in  me,  to  ask  for  this  little 
hand  ?•"  said  Arthur,  raising  it  to  his  lips,  "  and  for  the 
true,  and  loving  heart,  that  will  full  surely  accompany 
it  ?  Oh,  Annie  !  I  have  loved  you  long,  and  tenderly. 
The  guiding  star  in  my  onward  path,  the  light  of  my 
future  home,  will  you  consent  to  be  such  ?" 

Happy,  yet  almost  ovei  whelmed,  Annie  answered 
only  by  her  tears,  but  she  made  no  denial  as  he  drew 
her  gently  towards  him,  calling  her  "his  own!" 
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For  the  Lady's  Book. 
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We  have  already  indulged  ourselves  in  an  extract 
from  Sir  Henry  Bunbury's  interesting  volume,  enti- 
tled "  Relics  of  an  English  Gentleman's  Family," 
among  which  are  many  that  will  highly  gratify  the 
lovers  of  the  older  school  of  English  literature.  Not 
the  least  attractive  of  these  relics,  are  three  original 
and  characteristic  letters  of  Prior  and  Pope,  which 
the  admirers  of  those  poets  will  not  be  displeased  to 
see  transferred  to  our  pages. 

Mathew  Prior  to  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  Westminster,  July  9,  1706. 
Sent  with  his  Poem  on  the  Victory  of  Ramiliies. 

Sir — If  you  can  bear  with  the  worst  poetry  in  the 
world,  because  the  author  is  more  than  any  man  your 
servant,  my  present  will  be  very  acceptable.  I  write 
you  no  news,  for  that  is  proper  only  for  the  Postboy 
and  the  Gazette,  and  remarks  upon  news  I  leave  to 
Observator  and  Review.  Prose,  you  see  sir,  is  below 
me;  I  have  left  method  for  rage,  and  common  sense 
for  enthusiasm.  As  soon  as  I  recover  from  this 
distemper,  and  can  think  my  mare  a  better  beast  than 
Pegasus,  you  will  be  troubled  with  me.  In  the  mean 
time,  and  ever,  I  am  with  great  truth  and  respect, 
Sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant. 

Mat.  Prior. 

P.  S.  I  dare  not  presume  to  give  my  respects  to 
my  lady  Duchess  [of  Marlborough,]  but  to  Mrs.  Ram- 
say friendship  and  love  in  great  abundance,  and  let 
her  take  it  ill  if  she  think  proper. 


Alexander  Pope  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  July  10,  1725. 

My  Lord — Your  Lordship  will  be  surprised  at 
my  imprudence  in  troubling  you  in  your  repose, 
and  elegant  retirement  at  Boughton.  You  may 
think  I  could  only  do  so  at  Twittenham ;  and  much 
less  could  yon  expect  disturbance  from  any  but  a 
living  bad  neighbour.  Yet  such,  my  Lord,  is  now 
the  case,  that  you  are  to  be  molested  at  once  by  a 
living  and  a  dead  one.  To  explain  this  riddle — you 
may  find  it  very  inconvenient  on  a  Sunday  (your 
usual  day  of  rest  here,)  not  only  to  be  pressed  in 
upon  of  an  evening  by  me,  but  shouldered  in  a  morn- 
ing at  church  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  his  huge 
lady  into  the  bargain.  A  monition  (I  think  they  call 
it)  from  Doctors  Commons,  was  published  here  last 
Sunday,  wherein  that  pious  widow  desires  their  leave 
to  pull  down  the  tablet  I  set  up  at  the  head  of  your 
Lordship's  pew,  to  fix  there  a  large  one  to  Sir  G. 
and  herself,  with  both  their  figures.  If  you  should 
really  chance  to  take  a  great  pleasure  in  beholding 
my  name  full  before  your  eyes  (which  I  should  not 
wonder  at,)  yet  at  least,  dangerous  as  that  name  is, 
and  dreadful  to  all  true  Protestant  ears,  it  cannot  in- 
commode you  so  much  as  a  vast  three-hundred  pound 
pile,  projecting  out  upon  you,  overshadowing  my  lady 
Strafford  with  the  immense  draperies  and  stone  petti- 
coats of  Lady  Kneller,  and  perhaps  crushing  to  pieces 
your  Lordship's  posterity !  This  period  sounds  very 
poetical ;  and  yet  Reeves  seriously  tells  me,  and  allows 
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me  to  tell  your  Lordship  as  seriously,  that  the  main 
wall  at  the  pew  will  be  greatly  in  danger  of  falling, 
by  the  addition  of  such  a  tomb.  The  only  ground 
of  this  silly  pretence  of  hers,  is  what  follows.  I  will 
tell  your  L.  the  story  as  shortly  as  I  can.  The  par- 
ticulars will  make  you  smile.  Sir  Godfrey  sent  for 
me  just  before  he  died.  He  began  by  telling  me  he 
was  now  convinced  he  could  not  live,  and  fell  into  a 
passion  of  tears.  I  said  I  hoped  he  might ;  but  if  not, 
he  knew  it  was  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  would 
do  well  to  resign  himself  to  it.  He  answered  with 
great  emotion,  "  No,  no,  no,  it  is   the   evil   spirit." 

The  next  word  he  said  was  this ;  "  By ,  I  will 

not  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey."  I  asked  him 
why  ?  He  answered,  "  They  do  bury  fools  there." 
Then  he  said  to  me;  "My  good  friend,  where  will 
you  be  buried?"  I  said,  wherever  I  drop;  very 
likely  in  Twittenham.  He  replied,  "  So  will  I ;"  and 
then  proceeded  to  desire  I  would  write  his  epitaph, 
which  I  promised  him.  It  would  be  endless  to  tell 
your  L.  the  strange  things  he  suggested  on  that  head: 
it  must  be  in  Latin,  that  all  foreigners  may  read  it : 
it  must  be  in  English,  too,  &c.  I  desired  him  to  be 
easy  in  all  that  matter ;  I  would  certainly  do  the  best 
I  could.  Then  he  desired  me  that  I  would  take 
down  my  father's  monument,  "  For  it  was  the  best 
place  in  the  church  to  be  seen  at  a  distance."  This, 
as  your  L.  may  well  imagine,  surprised  me  quite.  I 
hesitated,  and  said,  I  feared  it  would  be  indecent,  and 
that  my  mother  must  be  asked  as  well  as  I.  He  fell 
crying  again,  and  seemed  so  violently  moved,  that, 
in  pure  humanity  to  a  dying  man  (as  well  as  to  one  I 
thought  non  compos,)  I  would  not  directly  persist  in 
denying  it  strongly,  but  begged  him  to  be  easy  there- 
upon, and  said  I  would  do  for  him  all  I  could  with 
decency,  upon  these  words,  and  this  reserve,  this  idle 
woman  would  ground  her  pretension.  Since  I  am  got 
into  another  page,  I  will  fill  it  with  an  epitaph,  which, 
over  and  above  my  promise  to  Sir  G.,  may  serve  for  my 
lady's,  and  justly  celebrates  her  pious  design  of  mak- 
ing as  large  a  figure  on  the  tomb  as  Sir  G.  himself. 

One  day  [  mean  to  fill  Sir  Godfrey's  tomb, 

If  for  my  body  all  this  church  has  room. 

Down  with  more  monuments,  more  room  (she  cried), 

For  I  am  very  large,  and  very  wide. 

I  am  with  sincere  respect  and  obligation,  &c.  &c. 

A.  Pope. 

To  the  same. 

My  Lord — I  think  myself  obliged  to  acquaint  your 
L.  with  what  passed  upon  the  Chancellor  of  London's 
visiting  our  church  on  the  9th  instant.  Dr.  Hench- 
man looked  upon  her  plan  of  the  monument,  inquired 
the  dimensions,  &c,  he  then  asked  whose  pew  was 
that  before  it  ?  Mr.  Reeves  answered,  your  Lordship's ; 
and  declared  you  had  ordered  him,  in  your  name, 
to  protest  against  the  removal  of  your  monument. 
Upon  this,  a  very  silly  thing  happened.  The  minister, 
Dr.  Booth,  with  a  good  deal  of  ridiculous  warmth, 


told  Dr.  Hinchman,  that,  of  all  men,  my  Lord  Straf- 
ford's objections  ought  to  have  no  weight,  for  he  never 
came  to  church.  And  he  added,  that  you  had  never 
given  him  any  thing  since  he  was  parson,  with  much 
more  to  that  idle  purpose.  You  will  smile  at  Dr. 
Henchman's  grave  answer — "  Is  my  Lord  Strafford 
a  Roman  Catholic,  or  a  Dissenter  ?  If  he  were  either, 
that  would  lessen  his  right  of  objecting,  or  any  other 
man's." — I  am  as  busy  in  three  inches  of  gardening, 
as  any  man  can  be  in  three  score  acres.  I  fancy 
myself  like  the  fellow  that  spent  his  life  in  cutting 
the  twelve  Apostles  in  one  cherry  stone.  I  have  a 
theatre,  an  arcade,  a  bowling  green,  a  grove,  and 
what  not?  in  a  bit  of  ground  that  would  have  been 
but  a  plate  of  sallad  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  first  day 
he  was  turned  out  to  graze.  My  chief  comfort  is, 
that  it  is  too  little  to  afford  tythe  to  the  aforesaid 
parson.  I  must  not  omit  my  mother's  humblest  ser- 
vices to  your  L.  and  my  Lady  Strafford,  my  best 
wishes  for  L.  Wentworth's  better  health,  and  the 
young  Lady's  who  was  so  obliging  as  not  to  think 
me  an  old  man.     I  am,  &c,  &c.  A.  Pope. 

The  following  is  another  addition  to  the  catalogue 
of  literary  losses.    It  is  from  the  Editor's  preface  : 

"  In  the  houses  of  British  gentlemen,  there  must 
exist  large  collections  of  papers,  forgotten  and  ne- 
glected, which  if  brought  to  light,  might  extend  or 
vary  our  views  on  many  subjects  of  historical,  bio- 
graphical, or  literary  interest.  These  hidden  sources 
of  information  are  cut  off,  through  neglect  or  acci- 
dent, as  time  rolls  on,  or  the  recollections  of  the  pro- 
prietors decay.  One  anecdote  will  suffice  as  an  ex- 
ample. The  late  Earl  of  Clancarty,  when  still  in  his 
boyhood,  had  found  access  to  a  chest  in  his  grand- 
father's house  in  Ireland,  containing  a  vast  quantity 
of  French  letters,  addressed  to  his  ancestor,  Mr.  L. 
Poer,  by  his  dear  friend  Count  Antoine  Hamilton, 
who  had  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with 
him  for  many  years,  and  had  written  all  that  had 
passed  under  his  eye,  in  the  court  and  camps  of  Louis 
XIV.  How  Hamilton  would  have  described  these 
scenes  and  the  characters  that  figured  in  them,  my 
readers  may  well  imagine.  The  young  man  was 
enchanted  with  the  letters:  but  at  the  time  of  his 
grandfather's  death  he  was  unfortunately  travelling 
on  the  Continent.  On  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  made 
eager  inquiries  after  the  box,  and  with  some  difficulty 
ascertained  that  it  had  been  removed  a  year  or  two 
before  to  the  house  of  an  old  female  relation.  As 
soon  as  business  left  him  leisure,  Lord  Clancarty 
posted  away  to  his  aunt's  residence;  she  remembered 
something  of  there  being  a  box: — 'Oh  yes,  it  con- 
tains a  great  heap  of  old  French  letters;  it  is  in  the 
cellar.'  To  the  cellar  Lord  Clancarty  repaired,  and 
there  he  found  indeed  the  well-remembered  box,  but 
falling  to  pieces  from  the  effects  of  damp,  and  con- 
taining only  a  pulp  of  mouldy  fragments,  in  which  the 
writing  could  no  longer  be  distinguished.  Thus  per- 
ished the  Correspondence  of  Antoine  Hamilton !" 


Conversation — There   is   speaking  well,  speaking  has  not  so  much  as  a  dwelling;  in  a  word,  to  speak 

easily,  speaking  justly,  and  speaking  seasonably.     It  of  your  prosperity  before  the  miserable;  this  conver- 

is  offending  against  the  last,  to  speak  of  entertain-  sation  is  cruel,  and  the  comparison,  which  naturally 

ments  before  the  indigent;  of  sound  limbs  and  health  rises  in  them  betwixt  their  condition  and  yours,  is 

before  the  infirm ;  of  houses  and  lands  before  one  who  excruciating. 
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[Continued  from  page  183.] 
The  knocker  of  the  front  door  was  now  distinctly 
heard  through  the  rushing  of  the  storm,  and  its  sound 
added  to  the  terror  of  both  parlour  and  kitchen.  The 
ladies  held  each  other  with  a  yet  closer  grasp,  and 
their  voices  sunk  into  an  incoherent  whisper.  The 
knocking  was  repeated,  but  no  one  obeyed  its  sum- 
mons. 

"  What  can  he   want  with  us?" — said  Madam 

Rookley "What  has  he  to  do  with  our  house? — 

What  brings  him  here?" 

"  Don't  let  him  in" — exclaimed  Merial; — "  don't 
let  him  in  for  the  world." 

"  Hush!" — said  Eunice,  in  a  solemn  voice. — 
"  How  do  you  know  that  he  is  not  already  among 
us." 

All  shuddered,  as  well  as  Merial.  Again  the 
knocker  sounded. 

"  He  is  still  at  the  front  door" — cried  Madam 
Rookley. — "  Eunice,  go  tell  the  people  in  the  kitchen 
not  to  mind  him,  if  he  knocks  till  doomsday." 

"  I  need  not  take  that  trouble" — replied  Eunice; 
"  for  I  am  very  certain  that  not  one  of  them  would 
go  to  the  door,  if  they  were  offered  a  thousand  dol- 
lars for  doing  so." 

"  That  they  wouldn't" — said  old  Charty,  again 
making  her  appearance. — "  But  he  is  still  hammer- 
ing away — only  hear  how  he  perseweres.  I  do 
wonder  at  his  impudence." 

"  No  doubt  he  wants  a  shelter  from  the  storm" — 
said  the  tender-hearted  Leonilla. — "And  his  poor 
little  girl! — how  I  pity  her!  Indeed,  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  let  in." 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  horror  at  the 
idea. 

"Well" — said  Charty — "  as  they've  done  without 
a  shelter  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years,  I  guess 
they  may  as  well  drive  about  in  the  rain  a  little 
longer." 

"  Do,  Charty,  go  and  look  out  of  the  window" — 
said  Madam  Rookley — "  and  see  what  is  to  be 
seen." 

"  You  know  I'm  one  of  them  that  never  sees 
nothing" — replied  Charty — "  that  is,  no  sperits.  I 
think  Miss  Merial  had  better  go — I  guess  she'd  be 
apter  to  see  sich  things  than  any  of  us." 

"  Not  for  ten  thousand  worlds" — exclaimed  Me- 
rial, covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  Perhaps  he  is  not  dead" — said  Leonilla — "  and 
only  wants  a  shelter  from  the  storm.  Who  knows 
but  he  and  his  poor  little  girl  may  be  yet  alive,  and 
really  in  a  state  of  suffering." 

"  Laws  a  marcy,  Miss  Nilla !" — cried  Charty — 
"  how  can  people  be  alive  that's  been  going  in  a 
horse  and  chair  a  hundred  thousand  years." 

"  Dead   or   alive" — said  the   kind   Leonilla — "  I 
cannot  bear  to  keep  them  out  in  such  a  rain  as  this; 
I  will  open  the  front  door  myself."     And  breaking 
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away  from  her  companions,  (who  caught  her  dress 
to  detain  her,  and  gasped  with  terror  at  her  temerity 
and  its  dreaded  consequences,)  she  rushed  into  the 
entrance  hall,  and  opened  the  front  door.  She  saw 
that  the  chaise  was  hitched  to  one  of-  the  trees,  and 
on  the  door  step  stood  the  figure  of  a  man. 

"Miss  Lynmore,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you!" — 
exclaimed  the  stranger,  extending  his  hand. 

"Oh!  Captain  Seafield,  is  it  really  you!" — ejacu- 
lated our  too  happy  heroine. — "  Are  you  quite  certain 
that  you  are  not  Peter  Rugg?" 

"Quite" — replied  the  captain — smiling,  and  sup- 
posing her  to  be  in  jest. 

No  words  can  describe  the  joyful  change  which 
now  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  Rookley  family. 
They  all  ran  out  into  the  hall;  and  though  they  had 
never  before  seen  him,  they  with  one  accord  held  out 
their  hands  to  the  captain,  and  greeted  him  with  the 
cordiality  of  familiar  friendship ;  each  trying  to  be  the 
first  in  giving  him  a  welcome.  He  was  ushered  into 
the  front  parlour ;  three  or  four  chairs  were  handed 
to  him,  and  the  sofa  recommended  besides;  also  the 
old  lady's  rocking-chair.  His  chaise  was  taken  round 
to  the  stable  by  the  servant-man,  all  the  domestics 
having  crept  from  their  hiding  places.  Candles  were 
immediately  brought,  and  the  entry  lamp  lighted, 
though  it  was  an  hour  before  the  usual  time — the 
afternoons  being  very  long  at  this  season.  Each  of 
the  servants  made  an  errand  into  the  parlour  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  stranger,  whom,  on  returning  to  the 
kitchen,  they  all  pronounced  "  elegant."  And  Charty 
took  her  seat  on  the  settee  in  the  entry,  from  whence 
(the  door  being  open)  she  could  hear  all,  and  see 
much  that  passed  in  the  parlour. 

The  old  lady  expressed  her  fears  that  Captain  Sea- 
field  had  got  wet  by  waiting  so  long  in  the  rain ;  but 
he  said  that  he  had  made  only  one  spring  from  the 
chaise  to  the  door  step,  the  roof  of  which  had  shel- 
tered him. 

"  But  did  you  not  really  drive  past  with  a  little 
girl  in  the  chaise" — said  Madam  Rookley — "  exactly 
like  Peter  Rugg?" 

"  I  must  confess  my  resemblance  to  that  worthy," 
replied  the  captain — "  in  this  last  particular.  I  had 
really  a  little  girl  with  me." 

"And  where  is  she  now?" — inquired  Leonilla. 

"  Please  to  aarplain  the  whole  of  the  story,  sir" — 
said  Charty,  presenting  herself  at  the  parlour  door, 
and  dropping  a  low  curtsey — "  It's  high  time  I  was 
in  the  kitchen  about  getting  tea,  and  the  folks  there 
is  so  given  to  curosiiy  and  prying  into  other  folks' 
business,  they'll  be  ready  to  tear  me  to  pieces,  if  I 
don't  have  nothing  to  tell  them  " 

"Charty,  for  shame!" — said  Eunice.  Then,  in  a 
low  voice,  Miss  Rookley  apologized  to  the  captain, 
by  explaining  that  Charty  was  a  trusty  old  domestic, 
who  had  lived  in  the  family  long  before  she  was  born ; 
and  who,  having  been  much  indulged,  was  in  the 
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practice  of  assuming  privileges  that  did  not  belong  to 
her  station. 

"  I  like  these  old  familiar  servants" — said  Captain 
Seafield — "  and  am  always  amused,  and  never  annoy- 
ed by  them.  We  had  just  such  another  at  my  father's, 
and  there  was  much  grief  in  the  family  when,  a  few 
years  ago,  she  died." 

He  then  proceeded  to  explain,  that  having  come 
in  from  Salem  that  day  in  his  father's  chaise,  he  had 
repaired  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Melworth,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  his  compliments  to  Miss  Lynmore ; 
but  was  informed  at  the  house,  that  the  master  and 
mistress  were  absent,  and  the  young  lady  on  a  visit 
at  Mrs.  Rookley's.  In  proceeding  thither,  he  found, 
in  Court  street,  a  little  girl  on  her  way  home  from 
school;  she  was  running  very  fast,  and  looking  up 
with  great  apprehension  at  the  threatening  sky.  He 
stopped  to  offer  her  a  seat  in  his  chaise,  and  to  take 
her  home;  which  ofler  she  gladly  accepted.  The 
child  lived  in  Lynn  street,  and  it  was  in  going  thither 
that  he  had  passed  the  dwelling  of  Madam  Rookley. 
So,  having  deposited  the  thankful  little  girl  at  her  own 
home,  (which  they  had  reached  before  the  rain  began 
to  fall,)  he  had  driven  back  to  make  his  visit  at  the 
Rookley  House. 

"  You  may  be  well  assured" — said  Madam  Rook- 
ley— "  if  we  had  not  (as  was  very  natural)  thought 
you  could  be  nobody  in  the  world  but  Peter  Rugg, 
you  would  not  have  been  kept  so  long  waiting  at  the 
door,  in  all  the  hard  rain." 

"  To  be  sure" — said  Charty — "  it  was  the  foolish- 
est  mistake  that  ever  was  made,  even  in  Boston, 
where  the  people  are  most  all  in  a  sort  of  ignorant 
way,  and  don't  see  nothing  clear,  and  can't  rightly 
tell  one  thing  from  another;  which  purceeds  from 
their  not  being  born  in  Phildelphy.  But  I  declare  it 
makes  me  laugh,  to  think  that  such  a  beautiful  young 
captain  should  be  mistook  for  old  Peter  Rugg.  But 
I  spose  it  was  all  owing  to  the  little  gal.  I  wonder 
if  nobody  has  no  right  to  ride  through  the  North 
End  in  a  rain  storm,  with  a  little  gal  stuck  beside 
him,  but  miserable  old  Peter.  Set  him  up,  indeed !" 
"  Charty" — said  Eunice,  in  a  low  voice — "  come 
with  me  to  the  pantry — and  let  us  see  what  nice  things 
we  can  find  for  the  tea-table." 

To  be  brief,  Captain  Seafield  spent  what  he  con- 
sidered a  delightful  evening — and  the  ladies  of  the 
Rookley  house  were  all  delighted  with  him.  Towards 
ten  o'clock  the  rain  ceased,  and  a  few  stars  glim- 
mered through  the  breaking  clouds  that  were  fast 
passing  away  from  the  zenith.  Captain  Seafield, 
with  evident  reluctance,  took  his  leave,  and  returned 
in  the  chaise  to  his  quarters  at  the  Tremont  Hotel. 
Before  he  went  away,  a  ride  to  Bunker  Hill  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  following  morning  in  Madam  Rookley's 
carriage. 

After  the  departure  of  Captain  Seafield,  all  the 
ladies  were  unanimously  voluble  in  his  praise,  with 
the  exception  of  Leonilla  Lynmore,  who,  strangely 
enough,  said  nothing  at  all.  Merial  could  not  decide 
which  of  the  Three  Spaniards  he  most  resembled;  but 
of  real  men,  she  considered  him  scarcely  inferior  to 
Mr.  Winlove.  Eunice  concluded  that,  when  quite 
young,  Mr.  Stackhouse  must  have  looked  very  much 
like  Captain  Seafield. 

"  Really,  sister" — observed  Merial — »  Mr.  Stack- 
house  then  must  have  suffered  a  mortal  change. 
How  could  his  eyes  have  since  become  so  light,  and 
his  nose  so  short,  and  his  mouth  so  broad  ?" 


"  We  are  not  to  know" — replied  Eunice. 

Madam  Rookley  finished  the  discussion  of  Captain 
Seafield  by  wishing  she  could  see  him  in  his  regi- 
mentals, for  she  was  sure  he  would  then  look  ex- 
actly like  one  of  her  old  sweethearts,  Savage  Lamb 
of  the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Company  of  Artillery, 
who,  in  marching  by  on  parade  days,  always  looked 
up  at  her  window,  and  gave  a  quirk  with  the  back  of 
his  hand  against  his  face. 

That  night  our  heroine  slept  in  her  new  room  with 
undisturbed  tranquillity;  having,  however,  taken  the 
precaution  to  lock  her  door,  "  Nothing  ill  came  nigh 
her."  Having  been  awake  nearly  all  the  preceding 
night,  she  now  fell  asleep,  as  soon  almost  as  she  laid 
her  head  on  the  pillow,  and  did  not  open  her  eyes 
till 

"  Sol  thro'  white  curtains  shot  a  timorous  ray." — 

The  fair  Leonilla  then  arose  as  bright  and  fresh  as 
the  morning,  and  in  looking  in  the  mirror, found  her- 
self in  full  beauty,  with  radiant  eyes  and  blooming 
cheeks.  To  do  honour,  perhaps,  to  her  renovated 
looks,  she  put  on  a  most  becoming  white  morning 
dress,  and  arranged  her  hair  with  even  more  care  and 
taste  than  usual. 

At  the  morning  dream-telling,  she  too  had  a  vision 
to  relate — and  it  was  of  walking  in  a  delightful  garden 
where  birds  were  singing  in  blossomed  shrubberies, 
fountains  playing  in  brilliant  sun-beams,  and  banks  of 
flowers  perfuming  the  breeze  with  their  odours. 
"  All  this  means" — said  Madam  Rookley — "  that  you 
are  going  to  walk  in  a  dismal  old  grave-yard." 

The  day  was  delightfully  cool  after  the  rain,  and 
the  blue  serenity  of  the  sky  made  every  object  look 
clear  and  distinct. — Captain  Seafield  arrived  a  little 
before  the  appointed  hour.  Nevertheless,  the  carriage 
was  already  at  the  door,  and  having  handed  in  the 
Miss  Rookleys,  and  Miss  Lynmore,  he  jumped  in 
himself,  looking  like  a  very  happy  man. 

The  old  lady  staid  at  home  to  reserve  herself  for 
an  afternoon  ride  with  her  friends,  Mrs.  Prosy  and 
Mrs.  Dozy,  whom,  once  every  week,  she  invited  to 
accompany  her,  because  they  had  no  carriages  of 
their  own,  and  could  not  well  afford  to  hire.  How 
rarely  is  this  considerate  kindness  exercised  by  per- 
sons who  are  owners  of  carriages.  Often  are  horses 
suffered  to  stand  idle  in  the  stable  for  days  together, 
when  they  might  be  employed  in  gratifying  with  a 
little  excursion,  a  friend  or  two  who  have  seldom  an 
opportunity  of  taking  one,  or  in  administering  to  the 
precarious  health  of  an  invalid  who  would  be  bene- 
fited by  frequent  rides,  but  has  not  the  means  of  ob- 
taining them. 

When  our  little  party  came  to  Charlestown  bridge, 
the  draw  was  about  to  be  raised,  in  preparation  for 
letting  a  hay  shallop  pass  through — and  upon  the 
posts  at  the  two  divisions  were  perched  the  usual  number 
of  boys  (rather  more  than  could  be  accommodated) 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  ride  as  the  draw  rose  in 
parting,  and  descended  in  closing.  While  waiting 
in  the  carriage  till  this  process  was  over,  Captain 
Seafield  chanced  to  relate  a  story  that  many  years 
ago  went  round  the  newspapers.  It  was  of  a  man 
who  had  charge  of  a  certain  draw-bridge,  at  a  village 
on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack,  and  whose  dwelling 
was  on  the  water  edge  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  bridge;  being  awakened  in  the  dead  of  night  by 
a  voice  calling  him  to  get  up  and  raise  the  draw  as  a 
vessel  was  waiting  to  go  through.  The  bridge-keeper 
put    on  some  clothes,  and  hastened  to   the  place, 
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where  he  found  a  large  dark-looking  sloop,  that 
showed  no  light,  and  on  board  of  which  no  per- 
son was  visible.  The  draw  was  raised,  the  bridge 
parted,  and  the  sloop  went  through.  After  it  had 
passed,  and  before  he  closed  the  draw,  the  man 
looked  on  the  other  side,  and  no  sloop  was  there. 
Nothing  was  '  to  be  seen  but  the  dark  and  silent 
water.  A  moonbeam  struggling  through  a  mass  of 
gloomy  clouds,  at  last  shone  fitfully  down,  the  man 
gazed  in  every  direction,  and  stretched  himself  over 
the  railing  to  look  far  up  the  stream.  But  in  vain — 
not  a  vestige  of  the  mysterious  sloop  or  of  any  other 
vessel  was  visible.  He  was  seized  with  terror,  and 
shook  so  that  he  could  scarcely  replace  the  draw: 
having  done  which  he  saw  on  the  ground  at  his  feet, 
several  drops  of  blood,  "  To  complete  the  story" — 
continued  Captain  Seafield — "  I  must  add  that  the 
poor  bridge-keeper  went  home  shaking  with  horror, 
informed  his  family  of  the  phantom  sloop,  and  de- 
clared his  belief  that  its  appearance  was  a  warning 
of  his  approaching  death.  He  returned  in  great  agi- 
tation to  his  bed,  from  whence  he  never  rose  again, 
but  expired  that  night  by  the  breaking  of  a  blood 
vessel." 

"  What  nonsensical  stories  appear  in  the  papers" 
— said  Merial  Rookley  in  a  quivering  voice,  and 
trying  to  force  a  laugh — "  and  there  are  people  foolish 
enough  to  believe  them  all."  The  captain,  who  was 
sitting  on  the  front  seat  beside  her,  turned  to  reply, 
but  was  struck  with  the  deadly  paleness  of  her  face, 
and  the  tremor  of  her  lips  and  teeth,  which  com- 
pletely belied  her  attempts  to  ridicule  the  story.  He 
looked  at  Leonilla,  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  and 
found  that  her  cheeks  also  were  blanched.  He  had 
thought  not  of  premising  that  his  story  was  merely  a 
village  tale,  supposing  the  ladies  would  of  course 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  he  did  not  give  it  as  a 
truth.  As  to  Eunice,  who  was  on  the  back  seat  be- 
side Leonilla,  she  remained  immoveably  silent,  with 
her  face  turned  away  as  if  gazing  steadfastly  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  holding  down  her  veil  tightly  over 
her  bonnet;  but  the  hand  trembled  that  held  it. 

Captain  Seafield  knew  not  what  to  conjecture,  but 
was  too  polite  to  make  any  remark  on  the  inexpli- 
cable effect  which  his  story  seemed  to  have  produced 
on  the  ladies.  He  tried  to  give  a  turn  to  the  conver- 
sation, by  attracting  their  attention  to  the  great  enjoy- 
ment that  was  evidently  felt  by  the  boys,  that  were 
clinging  to  the  posts  at  the  draw. 

The  shallop  having  passed  through,  the  bridge  be- 
gan to  close,  and  Merial,  leaning  over  towards  that 
side  of  the  carriage,  and  looking  earnestly  out,  ex- 
claimed— "  The  sloop  has  passed  through — she  is 
really  on  the  other  side,  and  is  sailing  up  the  river." 

"  Oh !  yes" — said  Leonilla,  trying  to  smile — "  that  is 
what  old  Charty  would  call  a  living  sloop  with  natural 
people  in  it,  and  it  is  broad  day-light  too. — Of  course 
it  is  only  in  the  darkness  of  night,  that  phantom  ves- 
sels are  likely  to  appear." 

"  If  phantom  vessels  could  really  exist" — said 
Captain  Seafield — "  I  can  scarcely  imagine  any  ap- 
paritions that  would  excite  such  a  strange  and  inde- 
finable sort  of  horror.  There  is  much  poetry  in  the 
idea  of  a  bark  from  the  regions  of  the  dead.  While 
at  West  Point,  I  was  often  struck  with  the  solemn 
and  picturesque  effect  of  one  of  the  steam-boats,  the 
New  Philadelphia,  that  leaving  Albany  in  the  even- 
ing, passed  through  the  highlands  about  two  hours 
after  midnight,  and  whose  paddles,  at  that  silent  hour, 


I  have  heard  when  she  was  two  miles  off,  the  sound 
assisted  by  the  mountain  echoes.  There  she  came, 
sublime  in  her  loneliness ;  and  precise  almost  to  a 
minute  in  the  time  of  her  appearance  in  these  re- 
gions; the  broad  blaze  that  flew  from  her  chimnies, 
relieved  against  the  dark  mountains  that  frowned  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  Being  then  very  young,  and 
very  fanciful,  and  not  over  particular  with  regard  to 
exactness  of  resemblance,  when  one  thing  reminded 
me  of  another,  often  as  the  Philadelphia  glided  along 
in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  I  found  myself  invol- 
untarily repeating  a  line  or  two  from  Moore's  verses 
on  passing  Dead-man's  isle,  such  as 


and 


'  The  dim  blue  fire  that  lights  her  deck," 
'The  hand  thatsteeis  her  is  not  of  this  world," 


and  I  generally  finished  with— 

"  Oh  1  hurry  thee  on — oh !  hurry  thee  on 
Thou  terrible  bark,  ere  the  night  be  gone. 

Our  party  now  found  themselves  in  Charlestown, 
and  having  left  the  carriage  at  a  hotel,  they  walked 
to  that  hallowed  eminence  where  rose  the  earliest  star 
in  the  constellation  of  their  country. 

They  stood  where  the  Briton  was  victor  in  vain, 
On  that  hill  whence  defiance  to  tyrants  was  hurl'd, 

Where  America  broke  the  first  link  of  her  chain, 
And  the  spark  was  struck  out  that  is  kindling  the  world. 

At  the  period  of  our  story,  this  far  famed  battle- 
ground was  not  quite  so  much  encroached  on  by 
buildings,  as  it  is  at  this  time.  Not  merely  the  cen- 
tral elevation  of  Bunker  Hill,  but  its  declivity  and  its 
skirts  then  retained  many  traces  of  the  well  fought, 
and  eventful  conflict — and  remains  of  the  intrench- 
ments  erected  by  the  Americans  during  the  darkness 
of  the  preceding  night,  were  still  visible.  Captain 
Seafield  described  the  battle  scene  to  Leonilla  with 
much  animation,  and  almost  as  graphically  as  if  he 
had  himself  been  there ;  always  using  the  term  we 
when  referring  to  the  combatants  on  the  side  of  the 
revolutionists.  Where  is  the  man  born  within  the 
limits  of  the  Bay  State,  that  cannot  give  a  minute 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  for  veterans 
who  fought  on  that  day  are  still  in  existence,  to  spread 
the  details  of  its  history  among  the  youth  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  innumerable 
characteristic  anecdotes,  each  of  which,  though  trivial 
in  itself,  adds  something  to  the  effect  of  the  whole 
picture.  For  instance,  it  is  something  to  know  that 
the  Americans,  (none  of  whom  were,  as  yet,  in  military 
dresses)  were  distinguished  by  large  white  cockades, 
most  of  them  hastily  made  up  of  a  cravat,  or  pocket 
handkerchief;  a  strip  of  linen,  or  sometimes  of  white 
rag,  hastily  sewed  or  pinned  into  a  circular  bunch. 
On  that  day  the  gallant  Putnam  fought  in  his  waist- 
coat and  shirt-sleeves,  having,  on  coming  to  the 
field,  thrown  off  his  coat,  the  weather  being  extremely 
warm;  and  Colonel  Prescott,  (virtually  the  com- 
mander) directed  the  battle  in  a  calico  gown :  and 
finding  its  length  being  somewhat  inconvenient,  he 
tucked  it  up  with  pins.  Voices  from  among  the 
British  soldiers,  were  heard  to  call  out — "  Shoot  that 
calico  man !" — General  Warren  brought  a  musket  in 
his  hand,  and  fought  in  the  ranks,  having  refused  to 
assume  the  command,  though  Prescott  offered  to  smv 
render  it  to  him  as  soon  as  he  appeared  on  the  ground. 
"  To-day,  Colonel" — said  the  newly  appointed  gene- 
ral— "  I  will  take  my  first  lesson  in  war  from  you." 
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Tears  filled  the  beautiful  eyes  of  Leonilla,  as  Sea- 
field  described  to  her  the  venerable  Thaxter  kneeling 
on  the  battle-field,  and  with  his  time-silvered  head  un- 
covered in  reverence  /to  the  Being  whose  aid  he  was 
invoking,  regardless  of  the  uproar  of  the  combat,  and 
of  the  missiles  of  death  that  were  flying  around  him, 
fervently  praying  for  the  success  of  his  country's  arms, 
and  for  the  cause  in  which  she  had  so  nobly  em- 
barked.* 

"My  mother,"  continued  Captain  Seafield,  "was 
at  that  time  a  girl,  her  parents  living  in  BostoTn.  Her 
father,  a  sober  citizen,  but  a  sincere  patriot,  had  not, 
that  morning,  the  most  distant  idea  of  joining  in  the 
fight.  But  as  the  day  proceeded,  he,  (like  most  of 
his  townsmen,)  became  more  and  more  excited.  One 
after  another  offices  were  closed,  and  shops  were  shut 
up.  At  last,  when  they  heard  the  guns,  volley  after 
volley,  and  when  they  saw  the  clouds  of  white  smoke 
eddying  round  the  hill,  from  whence  at  intervals  the 
shouts  of  the  combatants  could  be  distinctly  heard 
across  the  river,  my  grandfather,  (then  a  man  of  mid- 
dle age,)  could  restrain  himself  no  longer;  but,  arm- 
ed with  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  pistols,  which  had  be- 
longed to  a  deceased  brother  who  had  served  in  the 
old  Canadian  war,  he  broke  away  from  his  wife  and 
daughters,  and  ran  through  the  streets  till  he  reached 
the  ferry.  There  he  leaped  into  a  boat  that  had  al- 
ready cast  off,  so  filled  with  citizens  bound  on  the 
same  errand,  that  it  nearly  sunk  before  it  reached  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  All  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
that  commanded  the  most  remote  view  of  Bunker 
Hill,  were  covered  with  spectators,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  were  women.  Other  females  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  apartments,  shuddering  at  the  sound 
of  the  guns,  and  trembling  lest  a  father,  a  husband,  a 
son,  or  a  brother,  should  at  that  moment  be  laid  low. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  great  numbers  of 
the  wounded  were  brought  home  in  chaises  and  other 
vehicles,  from  which  the  blood  was  dripping,  and 
whose  passage  along  the  streets  was  marked  by  san- 
guinary tracks.  Many  young  females  stood  at  the 
doors  of  their  houses  with  buckets  of  water  or  lemon- 
ade, cups  of  which  they  offered  to  those  that  passed 
by,  returning  from  the  battle,  and  suffering  from  hurts 
or  fatigue.  My  grandfather  was  brought  home  severe- 
ly wounded,  and  quite  insensible,  and  for  a  while  his 
life  was  despaired  of.  What  a  night  it  was  in  Bos- 
ton!" 

Leonilla  had  read  understandingly  the  best  histo- 
ries of  the  revolution,  and  was  also  very  patriotic. 
To  find  herself  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  to  hear  its  battle 
described  by  Seafield,  (who  looked  even  more  than 
usually  handsome  while  animated  with  this  subject,) 
seemed  to  her  the  greatest  enjoyment  she  had  yet 
felt. 

They  ascended  the  monument  as  high  as  its  struc- 
ture had  at  that  time  progressed.  Each  carried  a 
lamp  furnished  by  the  door-keeper,  and  as  they  pur- 
sued their  winding  way  up  its  dark,  narrow,  and  spi- 
ral stair-case,  Leonilla  thought  of  Emily  St.  Aubert's 

expedition  into  the  mysterious  turret  of  Udolpho 

while  Merial,  better  read  in  romances,  thought  of 
all  sorts  of  turrets.  Seated  on  the  platform  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  Seafield  pointed  out  to  Leonilla  the 

*  We  refer  our  readers  to  one  of  Mrs.  Sigourney's  latest 
and  most  beautiful  poems,  "  The  Prayer  on  Bunker's  Hill," 
recently  published  in  "The  Gift,  for  1842."  Our  American 
Hemans  has  taken  a  subject  eminently  worthy  of  her  genius, 
and  the  result  has  been  some  of  the  finest  stanzas  that  have 
yet  emanated  from  her  pen. 


principal  landmarks  of  the  City  of  the  Three  Hills,  as 
it  lay  between  the  sea  and  the  estuary  denominated 
Charles  River.  Having  designated  them  all,  he  di- 
rected her  attention  to  a  rising  ground  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  peninsula. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  is  Copp's  Hill,  on  the  side  of 
which,  and  close  upon  the  shore,  the  British  had  a 
battery,  from  whence  they  assailed  us  during  the  bat- 
tle, firing  across  the  river.  Eemains  of  the  embank- 
ment are  still  very  apparent.  Here  you  see  the  old 
Copp's  Hill  cemetery,  with  its  tomb-stones  of  black 
slate,  beneath  which  repose  the  ashes  of  many  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Boston." 

After  visiting  the  navy  yard,  and  going  through  a 
frigate  that  was  lying  there,  our  party  returned  to  the 
hotel  at  which  they  had  left  the  carriage,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  again  found  themselves  at  the  door 
of  Madam  Rookley.  After  partaking  of  a  collation, 
which  Eunice  had  ordered  to  be  ready  by  the  time 
they  came  home,  Captain  Seafield  took  his  leave,  in- 
forming the  ladies  that  he  was  about  to  return  that 
afternoon  to  Salem,  from  whence,  on  the  following 
day,  he  was  going  to  visit  two  married  sisters,  settled 
near  each  other,  in  New  Hampshire,  with  each  of 
whom  he  purposed  remaining  a  week.  "  Perhaps 
not  quite  so  long,"  added  he,  secretly  gratified  to  per- 
ceive that  the  announcement  of  his  intended  absence 
had  for  a  moment  expelled  the  rose  from  the  ingenu- 
ous cheek  of  Leonilla. 

Our  heroine,  on  her  return  from  Charlestown,  had 
found  a  letter  from  her  mother,  in  answer  to  one  she 
had  written  to  her  from  Mr.  Mel  worth's,  on  the  night 
of  her  arrival  in  Boston.  Of  the  Guilfords,  Mrs.  Lyn- 
more  merely  mentioned  that  they  had  all  arrived  on 
the  expected  day,  and  that  they  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  her  time.  The  chief  part  of  Mrs.  Lyn- 
more's  letter  consisted  of  salutary  counsel  to  her 
daughter  as  to  the  care  of  her  health,  and  her  deport- 
ment among  strangers.  Leonilla  sat  down  imme- 
diately to  answer  this  epistle,  the  arrival  of  which 
Madam  Rookley  had  predicted  the  preceding  night, 
from  seeing  a  round  red  speck  in  one  of  the  candles. 
Leonilla's  reply  contained  a  short  account  of  her  re- 
moval to  the  Rookley  house,  a  warm  but  concise  eu- 
logium  on  the  kindness  of  the  family,  and  a  very  cir- 
cumstantial detail  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

At  dinner,  Leonilla  having  expressed  a  desire  to 
visit  the  old  Copp's  Hill  Cemetery,  Merial  volunteer- 
ed to  be  her  cicerone  that  same  afternoon.  As  the 
day  continued  remarkably  cool  and  pleasant,  the  hour 
was  fixed  for  four  o'clock. 

There  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs  a 
large  wide  passage,  or  upper  hall,  into  which  several 
chambers  opened.  This  place  was  furnished  with  an 
old-fashioned  round  table,  and  some  equally  antiquat- 
ed chairs.  On  the  walls  hung  a  map  of  the  United 
States,  published  when  their  number  was  thirteen, 
and  another  of  the  town  of  Boston  before  the  revolu- 
tion; also,  Madam  Rookley's  sampler.  Here  the 
family  had  a  habit  of  stopping  and  holding  sometimes 
a  long  and  sometimes  a  short  session,  previous  to 
separating  for  their  siestas. 

On  this  afternoon,  when  Leonilla  came  up  on  her 
way  to  her  own  room,  where  she  intended  to  finish 
her  book,  she  found  Merial  already  in  the  wide  cor- 
ridor, (as  she  always  called  it,)  seated  at  the  table  and 
carefully  paring  a  large  green  apple.  "  Leonilla," 
said  she,  "  don't  suppose  I  am  paring  this  great  sour 
pie-apple  to  eat,  directly  after  dinner.     But  as  it  is 
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the  first  of  the  season,  I  am  going  to  try  an  experi- 
ment with  it." 

She  then  stuck  an  apple-seed  on  each  cheek,  nam- 
ing one  Mr.  Winlove,  and  the  other  Mr.  Simpers. 
"Now,"  continued  Merial,  "you  must  know  that 
Mr.  Simpers  is  a  young  gentleman  that  is  heir  to  a 
large  fortune,  and  I  have  understood  has  a  fancy  for 
me;  notwithstanding  which,  I  cannot  abide  him.  Peo- 
ple say  he  is  very  amiable,  but  I  never  could  endure 
amiable  men.  Mr.  Winlove  always  reminds  one  of 
a  handsome  brigand,  or  a  graceful  corsair;  and  that 
is  the  reason  he  is  so  popular  with  all  the  young  la- 
dies. So  now  we  will  see  which  of  the  two  loves 
me  best,  by  the  seed  with  his  name  remaining  on  my 
cheek  after  the  other  has  fallen  off.  Come,  here  are 
two  apple-seeds  for  you.  Of  course  one  is  for  Cap- 
tain Seafield.    What  name  will  you  give  the  other." 

Leonilla,  blushing  and  casting  down  her  eyes,  de- 
clined any  participation  in  this  spell,  saying  she  had 
no  lovers. 

"  Nonsense,"  exclaimed  Merial,  "  don't  pretend  to 
say  that,  when  nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  that 
Captain  Seafield  is  desperately  smitten  with  you." 

"  Impossible !"  replied  Leonilla,  colouring  still  deep- 
er— "  impossible,  after  so  short  an  acquaintance." 

"Why  is  it  impossible?"  returned  Merial,  "Did 
not  all  the  Three  Spaniards  fall  in  love  at  first  sight; 
and  are  you  not  one  of  the  loveliest  girls  in  the 
world  ?  For  my  part,  I  know  very  well  that  I  am 
no  beauty,  and  therefore  it  takes  a  gentleman  a  long 
time  to  acquire  a  liking  for  me.  I  wish  I  was  as 
sure  of  Mr.  Winlove  as  you  may  be  of  Captain  Sea- 
field." 

Leonilla,  however,  still  expressed  her  incredulity; 
but  with  a  smile  added  to  her  blush. 

"  Come,  then,"  said  Merial,  "  let  us  put  it  to  the 
proof.  Take  this  apple  paring  which  I  have  peeled 
off  for  myself  carefully,  so  as  not  to  break  it.  Throw 
it  over  your  head  backward,  and  see  if  it  does  not 
fall  on  the  floor  in  the  form  of  an  S  for  Seafield." 

Leonilla  took  the  paring  so  magnanimously  ten- 
dered to  her  though  Merial  had  prepared  it  for  her- 
self, and  threw  it  over  her  head  without  breaking. 

"An  S! — an  S!"  exclaimed  Merial,  clapping  her 
hands. 

"  Really,  my  dear  Merial,"  said  Leonilla,  "  I  think 
it  is  much  more  like  a  Q." 

"  Nonsense !"  cried  Merial,  "  there  cannot  be  a 
more  perfect  S. — Don't  you  see  the  two  quirls  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  they  are  like  the  quirls  of  a  Q." 

"  Well,  perhaps  Captain  Seafield's  Christian  name 
begins  with  a  Q. ;  Quintin,  for  instance.  You  know 
there  is  Quintin  Durward.  Why  not  Quintin  Sea- 
field?" 

"  No,"  said  Leonilla,  "  his  name  is  Francis." 

"  Well,  then,"  observed  Merial,  "  you  must  not  be 
quite  so  particular.  Nobody  expects  apple  parings  to 
form  letters  as  exact  as  those  you  find  in  a  printed 
book.  Now  I  really  do  think  that  it  looks  more  like 
an  S  than  a  Q." 

"  To  me  it  looks  very  little  like  either,"  said  Leo- 
nilla. 

"That  is  because  you  have  no  faith,"  remarked 
Merial.  "  However  as  it  has  not  been  broken,  I  will 
take  the  paring  and  see  what  it  will  produce  for  me." 

She  threw  it  over  her  head,  and  then  exclaimed  on 
looking  round,  "  There,  now ! — that  is  an  exact  W." 

"  A  half  one  rather,"  said  Leonilla.     "  To  me  it 
has  a  great  resemblance  to  an  enormous  V." 
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"  Well,"  replied  Merial,  "  how  very  common  it  is 
to  pronounce  V  as  W.  I  have  heard  several  persons 
call  him  Mr.  Vinlove." 

"  There,"  said  Leonilla,  "  one  of  the  apple-seeds  is 
just  falling  off  your  cheek." 

"  Aha!"  exclaimed  Merial,  "  it  is  Mr.  Simpers  that 
has  fallen  off.  I  knew  it  would  be  so.  He  has  not 
sense  enough  to  be  constant." 

"  But  where  is  the  other?"  said  Leonilla.  "He 
must  have  fallen  off  first." 

Merial  put  her  hand  to  her  right  cheek,  and  find- 
ing nothing  on  it,  looked  so  disconcerted  that  the  gen- 
tle Leonilla  began  to  console  her, saying,  "Of course, 
dear  Merial,  this  is  all  a  jest — a  mere  child's  play. 
There  can  surely  be  nothing  worth  minding  in  the 
fancied  predictions  of  apple  parings  and  apple  seeds." 

"  Oh,  no  ! — of  course  not,"  said  Merial,  looking 
embarrassed,  and  hesitating.  "  It  is  all  nonsense,  to 
be  sure.  Mere  idle  folly — altogether  babyish  and 
foolish.  But  still,  we  would  rather  desire  that  such 
things  should  turn  out  well,  when  we  are  so  silly  as 
to  try  them.  However,  these  early  green  apple  seeds 
are  so  round  and  slippery,  it's  a  wonder  that  either 
of  them  should  stick  on  a  moment." 

Just  then  Eunice  and  Madam  Rookley  came  up, 
and  seated  themselves  on  the  first  chairs  they  found, 
continuing  their  conversation  about  a  sick  woman 
to  whom  Eunice  was  going  that  afternoon  on  a  visit 
of  benevolence. 

Shortly  after,  appeared  old  Charty  on  the  road  to 
her  dormitory.  She  took  her  seat  on  the  upper  step 
of  the  staircase,  and  exclaimed,  "  Well,  here  you  all 
are,  jist  as  usual.  What  signifies  my  talking  to  you, 
if  you  always  forgit.  Here  you  are  now,  and  here 
you'll  be  agossipping  on,  a  thousand  years  hence.  Miss 
Nilla  only  think ;  all  I  can  say  and  do  they  will  be 
like  the  Settledown  Gabsters." 

"  Hush,  Charty,"  said  Eunice. 

"  Not  till  I've  said  my  say,"  replied  Charty.  "  You 
must  know,  Miss  Nilla,  in  the  Jarseys,  where  my  fa- 
ther's brother's  sister-in-law  was  raised,  there  lived  a 
family  of  able  folks  in  a  big  ugly  old  house  like  this. 
The  name  of  them  was  Settledown  Gabster,  because 
the  father's  was;  but  he  had  died  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  over  sea,  in  foreign  parts,  somewhere  about 
Kaintuck  or  Canady.  There  was  the  mother,  and 
grandmother,  and  aunts,  and  daughters,  all  women 
folks;  and  always  when  they  were  going  up  stairs, 
none  of  them  never  got  no  further  than  a  resting 
place  they  had,  just  like  this  here;  a  sort  of  useless 
kind  of  wide  passage,  with  old  chairs,  and  an  old 
table,  'xactly  like  them  there ;  and  there  they  sot  and 
talked  and  talked  about  all  sorts  of  things,  but  most 
about  their  neighbours,  and  more  still  about  their  do- 
mestic trials,  which  means  servants.  And  one  sum- 
mer evening  towards  dusk,  they  all  took  their  seats 
there  after  tea  as  usual;  and  they  sot  and  sot,  and 
talked  and  talked,  and  none  of  them  never  came 
down  again;  and  the  servants  passed  up  stairs  to  bed, 
and  saw  them  still  setting  and  talking :  but  in  the 
morning  not  one  of  the  Gabster  ladies  was  to  be 
found  high  nor  low.  And  none  of  them  were  never 
seen  no  more  on  this  yearth,  as  living  people.  So 
the  house  fell  into  other  hands,  and  other  folks  lived 
in* it,  and  a  great  many  years  passed  away,  may  be 
mere  than  a  thousand,  but  still  at  night  when  people, 
('specially  servants,)  were  passing  by  going  up  stairs, 
they  often  saw  them  Gabsters,  (that  is  their  sperits,) 
a-setting  about,  and  looking  earnest,  and  seeming  to 
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talk  fast,  as  they  did  when  alive,  only  not  the  sound 
of  a  voice  was  never  heard,  and  their  faces  looked 
pale  and  dead-like.  Some  thought  they  were  fixters 
there  always,  only  they  could  not  be  seen  in  day-time 
because  of  the  light,  accordin  to  the  case  of  most 
sperits.  And  many  people  were  afeard  to  set  down 
on  any  of  them  chairs,  for  fear  they  should  be  setting 
in  the  laps  of  the  dead  folks.  So  I  do  say,  it  is  not 
right  for  Madam  Rookley  and  the  ladies  to  set  here 
so  much,  as  if  there  was  no  other  place  so  good  to 
talk  in ;  for  may  be,  they'll  be  made  to  set  here  for 
ever,  and  appear  at  nights,  like  the  Settledown  Gab- 
sters,  making  the  house  uncomfabull." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  Leonilla,  « that  persons  after 
death  really  continue  to  haunt  the  places  where  they 
passed  most  of  their  time  when  living  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  they  do,"  replied  Charty ;  "  and  that's 
the  reason  most  all  houses  is  haunted,  if  we  did  but 
know  it.  Old  Violet  Roseley  told  me  of  a  house  her 
grandmother's  second  cousin's  wife  lived  in,  when  the 
cook  took  a  fit  and  died  in  the  kitchen,  just  as  she 
was  a-frying  some  veal  cutlets,  or  may  be  it  mif  ht  be 
an  omelet :  I  won't  say  positive ;  so  ever  afterwards, 
often  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  middle  of  midnight, 
there  was  sounds  heard  to  come  from  the  kitchen 
like  frying  and  fizzing,  and  sometimes  a  mincing  and 
chopping,  and  all  sorts  of  cooking  noises,  as  nateral 
as  could  be.  In  the  morning  there  was  not  no  sign 
of  nothing  to  be  seen ;  all  was  right,  and  in  its  right 
place,  and  looked  just  as  if  nobody  had  not  been 
there  all  night,  and  nothing  hadn't  been  done.  Only 
think  what  an  awful  place  a  hanted  kitchen  must 
be.  But  all  sorts  of  places  can  be  hanted,  and  they 
mostly  is.  Old  Violet  Roseley's  first  husband's 
mother's  aunt  lived  in  a  house  where  there  was  a 
very  large  clothes-closet  up  stairs,  where  the  dirty 
clothes  was  all  put,  and  sorted  out  for  the  Monday 
wash ;  and  the  gals,  (more  shame  for  them,)  used  to 
sort  the  clothes  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  talk  and 
laugh  while  they  were  doing  it;  and  hundreds  of 
years  after,  when  every  body  was  dead  and  gone,  the 
people  that  then  lived  in  the  house  never  could  pass 
by  the  clothes-closet  on  Sunday  afternoon,  but  they 
heard  a  laughing  inside ;  and  them  of  them  that  had 
the  heart  to  open  the  door  to  see  what  was  there, 
never  saw  nothing  nor  nobody,  and  the  clothes  were 
not  a  bit  disturbed  from  their  nateral  way." 

"  How  very  strange,"  said  Leonilla. 

"  You  see,  Miss  Nilla" — resumed  Charty — "  what 
I  say  is  always  right.  When  dead  people  comes  again 
and  hants  places,  they  are  very  apt  to  do  the  same 
things  what  they  did  when  they  were  alive.  There 
was  old  Violet  Roseley's  grandmother's  aunt  lived 
with  a  lady  at  a  town  a  great  way  off,  in  Varmount 
or  Georgi,  or  some  of  them  outlandish  places,  and 
the  lady  had  a  husband  that  luckily  died  of  drink; 
for  when  he  was  alive,  he  actually  took  drink  to  bed 
with  him." 

"  How  could  he  do  that?" — asked  Leonilla. 

«  Oh !  nothing's  more  easy.  He  had  a  great  sil- 
ver tankard,  which  he  mixed  every  night  full  of  strong 
sangaree,  with  amost  no  water  to  it,  and  spiced  very 
high  with  spices.  So  he  kept  it  on  a  little  table  by 
his  bed-side,  and  drunk  at  it  through  the  night.  So 
after  a  while  he  died,  which  is  always  a  good  thmg 
for  drunken  men's  families,  even  if  they  are  gemplen. 
His  widow — (which  was  his  wife  that  was) — his 
widow,  I  say,  took  a  bad  cold  a-going  to  his  burying, 
and  her  cold  seemed  to  stick  by  her.     So  one  night, 


thinking  it  might  do  her  good,  she  mixed  some  warm 
sangaree  for  herself,  in  the  same  silver  tankard,  which 
I  should  have  told  you,  had  a  silver  lid  to  it,  fixed 
on  with  hinges ;  and  she  set  it  on  the  same  table  by 
the  bed-side.  After  she  had  been  in  bed  awhile, 
though  the  room  was  quite  dark  and  the  door  locked, 
something  came  walking  in,  and  went  straight  up  to 
the  table  as  nateral  as  possible ;  and  she  heard  it  take 
up  the  tankard  and  raise  the  lid,  and  drink,  drink, 
drink,  at  the  sangaree;  she  heard  every  swaller  as 
plain  as  could  be,  going  glug,  glug,  glug.  She  guessed 
well  enough  who  it  was,  but  she  was  afeard  to  speak, 
lest  she  should  get  an  answer.  So  there  she  lay,  a 
trimbling  and  quaking  all  over,  and  covering  up  her 
head  in  the  bed-clothes,  till  she  was  all  but  smother- 
ed; and  she  never  slept  no  more  all  night.  And  in 
the  morning,  when  she  ventured  to  look,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen,  and  the  lid  of  the  tankard  was 
shet  just  as  it  ought  to  be.  And  when  she  opened 
it,  there  was  the  mug  just  as  full  of  sangaree  as  she 
had  left  it,  for  she  had  only  took  one  small  drink  of 
it  herself,  just  afore  she  got  into  bed.  So  as  the 
sangaree  was  not  no  longer  fit  for  any  Christian  to 
touch,  the  lady  told  her  chambermaid — that  was  old 
Violet  Roseley's  grandmother's  aunt — to  take  it  down 
and  they  might  drink  it  in  the  kitchen ;  but  none  of 
the  kitchen  folks  would  wet  their  lips  with  the  least 
sup  of  it,  no  more  than  pison.  So  the  cook  poured 
it  into  an  old  dirty  arthen  bowl,  and  gave  it,  without 
saying  nothing  about  it,  to  an  ashman  that  came 
along,  and  was  nothing  but  an  Irishman,  and  he  was 
quite  'stonished  at  her  kindness." 

An  observer  not  yet  versed  in  the  inconsistencies 
of  human  nature,  would  have  been  surprized  at  the 
deep  interest  with  which  the  ladies  of  the  Rookley 
family,  and  also  their  carefully  educated  guest,  listened 
to  these  nonsensical  and  very  inelegant  tales.  But 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  stories  of  the  super- 
natural, however  coarse  and  foolish,  when  given  as 
truth,  and  related  by  persons  who  themselves  seem 
to  believe  in  them,  are  heard  with  an  attention  that 
they  do  not  deserve ;  and  that  during  the  progress  of 
the  narrative,  laughter  is  less  frequently  excited  than 
terror.  It  is  only  on  after-reflection,  that  their  gross 
absurdities  and  palpable  impossibilities  have  their  pro- 
per effect  on  the  understanding,  so  as  to  cause  their 
entire  rejection. 

Finally,  Charty  took  her  departure. 

"  I  know  not  why  it  is" — observed  Merial; — "  but 
somehow,  this  old  black  woman's  foolish  stories  al- 
ways frighten  me  more  than  any  thing  I  read  in  my 
romances." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so" — remarked  Eu- 
nice.— "And  I  hope  you  will  waste  less  of  your  time 
over  those  idle  books,  when  you  find  you  can  be 
better  frightened  without  them." 

"  Well" — said  the  old  lady — "  whether  Charty's 
stories  are  true  or  not,  somehow  they  always  seem 
so  to  me.  She  always  gives  her  authority — and  I 
do  not  know  why  the  people  she  heard  them  from, 
should  have  invented  such  out-of-the-way  things. 
But,  to  be  sure,  none  of  us  believe  in  ghosts." 

"  Certainly  not" — said  Eunice. — "  No  sensible 
people  can." 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry" — said  Merial — «  to  cre- 
dit any  thing  at  all,  that  I  have  read  and  heard  about 
them." 

"  And  yet" — resumed  Madam  Rookley — "  strange 
things  have  been  seen." 
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"  Such  things  as  it  is  wrong  to  talk  about" — ob- 
served Eunice. 

"  Very  true" — agreed  Merial — "  let  us  say  nothing 
more  on  the  subject." 

The  family  then  separated ;  and  Merial  and  Leo- 
nilla  prepared  for  their  walk  to  Copp's  Hill. 

On  their  way  thither,  Merial  (a-propos  to  nothing) 
began  to  talk  of  Mr.  Winlove,  expressing  a  hope  that 
Leonilla  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him 
during  her  abode  at  their  house. 

"  His  visits,  I  suppose,  are  very  frequent" — said 
Leonilla. 

"  Why,  not  so  very" — replied  Merial ; — "  but  I 
have  no  doubt  they  will  be  more  so,  after  he  has 
proposed  and  been  accepted — if  that  should  be  the 
case." 

"  He  has  not  yet  addressed  you,  then" — said  Leo- 
nilla. 

"  I  cannot  say  he  has — that  is,  not  exactly  in  plain 
words ;  but,  you  know,  manner  is  every  thing.  And 
as  sister  Eunice  says,  when  any  one  alludes  to  Mr. 
Stackhouse — '  Men  are  so  diffident  now-a-days.'  In- 
deed, she  insists  on  it,  that  in  most  of  the  marriages 
that  now  take  place,  the  gentleman  never  courts  the 
lady  at  all,  but  that  somehow  the  affair  is  managed 
without.  As  to  the  frequency  of  his  visits,  that  sig- 
nifies nothing,  one  way  or  the  other.  There  was 
Faith  Waitly  who  married  Mr.  Ponderwell  at  last, 
after  eleven  years  acquaintance  and  four  years  en- 
gagement; though  he  visited  her  but  once  a  year 
before  the  engagement,  and  but  once  a  month  after- 
wards, and  only  lived  in  the  next  street.  When  men 
are  residents  of  one's  own  place,  they  put  off,  and 
put  off,  and  think  there  is  no  use  in  being  in  a  hurry, 
and  that  a  year  or  two  hence  will  do  quite  as  well. 
Now,  your  Captain  Seafield  being  merely  a  bird  of 
passage,  has  to  make  the  most  of  his  time.  There 
are  great  advantages  in  having  an  officer  for  a  lover." 

"  Indeed — indeed" — said  Leonilla,  colouring  high- 
ly— "  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Captain  Sea- 
field  loves  me." 

"  Suppose  you  try  to  ascertain" — replied  Merial. — 
"  He  is  well  worth  the  trouble." 

"Merial!  Merial! — what  do  you  mean?" — ex- 
claimed our  heroine; — "  ascertain  how — in  what 
way — the  idea  shocks  me." 

"  It  need  not" — answered  Merial — "  so  there  is 
no  occasion  for  your  looking  so  frightened.  I  mean 
only  this :  there  is  an  old  woman  living  in  one  of  the 
streets  in  this  part  of  the  town,  who  has  the  power  of 
predicting  future  events — in  short,  a  fortune  teller. 
I  have  often  thought  of  consulting  her  myself,  but  I 
did  not  like  to  go  to  her  alone,  and  I  knew  no  one 
on  whose  secrecy  I  could  rely." 

"Why  should  it  be  a  secret? — Is  there  any  thing 
wrong  in  it?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  Some  people  pretend  to  think 
there  is;  but  for  my  part,  I  cannot  see  what  harm 
there  is  in  desiring  to  have  some  fore-knowledge  of 
our  future  lives — when  it  can  be  done  so  easily  as  by 
applying  to  this  old  woman." 

"  How  did  she  obtain  the  power  of  foretelling 
events." 

"  That,  as  sister  Eunice  says,  we  are  not  to  know" 
— replied  Merial — "  Nevertheless,  I  have  heard  so 
many  instances  of  the  truth  being  predicted  by  for- 
tune-tellers, that  I  must  confess  I  have  some  faith  in 
them.  Suppose  we  go  and  consult  Ruth  Rambo  this 
very  afternoon." 


"  If  there  is  really  nothing  wrong  in  it" — said 
Leonilla — beginning  to  feel  the  temptation. 

"How  can  it  be  wrong  when  so' many  thousands 
of  respectable  people  have  been  known  to  apply  to 
fortune-tellers.  It  is  even  whispered  that  the  High- 
towers,  and  the  Goldenwalls,  and  the  Strongheads, 
and  the  Wiseworthys,  have  all  been  at  Ruth  Ram- 
bo's.  She  lives  just  at  the  foot  of  Copp's  Hill,  and 
we  can  go  and  visit  her  first,  and  take  the  burying- 
ground  on  our  way  home." 

"  Let  us  go  through  the  cemetery  first" — said 
Leonilla — "  Is  not  this  it — with  the  turnstile  at  the 
entrance." 

"  We  might  walk  through  it  to  be  sure" — replied 
Merial — "  but  I  am  certain  you  will  be  stopping 
every  minute  to  read  the  old  tomb-stones,  and  that 
will  make  it  so  late  before  we  get  to  the  fortune- 
teller's. Besides,  I  do  not  just  now  see  a  living  crea- 
ture in  the  whole  grave-yard,  and  there  is  something 
awful  in  being  alone  in  such  places,  even  in  broad- 
day-light.  As  we  come  back  from  Ruth  Rambo's 
we  shall  be  more  likely  to  find  other  visiters  in  this 
melancholy  place.  There  are  strange  stories  told 
about  these  ancient  grave-yards.  I  have  heard  my 
mother  tell  of  a  second  cousin  of  my  father's,  a  young 
girl,  whose  name  was  Cynthiana  Dreamawake,  and 
who  was  a  great  reader  of  poetry,  as  indeed  I  am 
myself  when  I  have  nothing  better  to  read.  Well, 
Cynthiana  lived  in  a  house  where, her  chamber  win- 
dows, (which  were  those  of  a  back  room  in  the  third 
story,)  looked  directly  down  on  a  church-yard.  One 
summer  night,  being  restless  from  the  heat,  and  un- 
able to  sleep,  she  rose  and  sat  down  at  one  of  the 
open  windows,  leaning  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  and 
thinking  of  things  she  had  read,  and  looking  down 
upon  the  burying  ground, 

"  Where  many  a  tombstone  ghostly  white 
Lay  in  the  moonshine  round." 

For  the  moon  being  then  very  high,  was  pouring 
down  its  full  light  upon  the  graves.  Suddenly  all 
the  tombstones  disappeared;  and  she  saw  nothing  at 
all  but  a  large  blank  field  of  green  grass  waving 
in  the  moonlight.  Cynthiana  Dreamawake  was  so 
frightened  that  she  started  up,  ran  back  to  her  bed, 
jumped  in,  covered  her  head  with  the  sheet,  and  lay 
trembling  for  an  hour.  At  last  she  summoned  cour- 
age to  rise  and  take  another  look  from  the  window, 
and  then  she  found  that  all  the  grave  stones  had 
come  back  again,  and  the  moon  was  shining  down 
on  them  as  before.  So  she  again  returned  to  bed, 
but  could  not  get  to  sleep  till  day-light." 

Leonilla  felt  as  if  she  could  never  again  look  out 
of  a  widow  by  moonlight. 

While  thus  talking,  Merial  Rookley  had  conduct- 
ed Leonilla  past  the  cemetery,  and  they  were  now  on 
their  way  to  the  fortune-teller's.  "  It  is  best" — said 
Merial — "  for  us  to  go  first  to  Ruth  Rambo's — later 
in  the  afternoon  we  may  find  her  engaged  with  other 
visiters — for  she  has  a  great  deal  of  custom." 

"  Are  we  indeed  going  to  the  fortune-teller's?" — 
inquired  Leonilla — "  I  am  really  afraid  we  are  doing 
something  very  wrong,  or  at  least  very  foolish." 

"  Well,  then" — said  Merial — "  let  us  go  merely  as 
a  joke — I  dare  say  we  shall  find  it  very  amusing,  and 
we  need  not  believe  what  she  tells  unless  we  choose." 

The  street  in  which  Ruth  Rambo  lived  was  down 
near  the  river,  and  at  that  time  consisted  of  very  old 
houses,  generally  of  mean  appearance.     They  soon 
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arrived  at  her  dwelling,  Merial  having  inquired  about 
it  of  a  coloured  girl  whom  they  met  in  the  street, 
and  who  designated  it  as  "  Yander  ten  feet  frame, 
where  the  red  shutters  is."  The  door  was  opened  by 
a  sort  of  servant  woman,  dirty  and  squalid,  who,  on 
Medal's  inquiring  for  Mrs.  Rambo,  showed  them  into 
a  small  ill-furnished  front  room,  with  very  deep  mus- 
lin window  blinds,  and  a  mysterious  circle  of  black 
paint  traced  in  the  centre  of  the  yellow-washed  ceil- 
ing. The\  woman  desired  them  to  take  seats,  and 
said  she  would  call  Mrs.  Rambo,  who  was  lying  down 
to  rest  herself,  having  been  "  seeing  company"  all  day. 


Merial  seemed  much  fluttered,  and  Leonilla  looked 
very  pale.  They  caught  each  other's  hands  as  they 
heard  heavy  steps  approaching,  and  Merial  forced  a 
smile  and  said — "You  know  this  is  all  nonsense. 
We  shall  have  a  good  laugh  about  it  when  it  is  over ; 
and  if  ever " 

She  stopped  short,  and  they  looked  towards  the 
opening  door.  In  a  moment  the  sybil  appeared,  and 
bestowing  a  stare  and  a  nod  on  each  of  the  young 
ladies,  took  her  seat  directly  in  front  of  them. 

[To  be  concluded.] 
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"  You  judge  it  of  important  weight, 
To  keep  your  rising  offspring  straight ; 
And  shall  the  soul  be  warped  aside, 
By  passion,  prejudice,  and  pride?" 

"Education!  education  1  always  harping  on  that  same 
theme,"  exclaims  a  gay  young  mother,  as  she  takes  up  the 
Lady's  Book.  "  Why,"  she  continues,  "  why  should  our  sex 
be  so  unceasingly  urged  on  this  one  point  of  their  duty — in- 
structing the  young?  My  sons  have  a  good  nurse,  and  they 
shall  have  a  good  tutor.  I  cannot  spend  all  my  time  teaching 
the  young  idea  how  to  shoot — a  task,  by  the  way,  far  more 
pleasant  in  description  than  delightful  in  practice,  as  the 
poet  would  have  found,  had  he  just  made  the  trial." 

But,  my  dear  lady,  if  there  be  truth  in  the  axiom  of  Lord 
Kaimes,  that  "  infants,  even  the  youngest,  are  susceptible  of 
impressions,  and  the  mother  hath  opportunities  without  end, 
of  instilling  into  their  opening  minds,  good  principles  before 
they  are  fit  for  a  male  tutor,"  surely  it  is  of  importance  that 
this  early  opportunity  should  not  be  lost.  Keep  your  children 
in  the  right  way  till  doing  right  becomes  a  habit,  and  you  will 
have  little  trouble,  as  they  advance  in  years,  in  correcting 
faults;  just  as  judicious  attention  to  diet,  exercise,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  pure  air,  by  maintaining  health,  saves  the  time 
and  anxious  care  required  by  the  sick. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
world  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  kind  of  education  which 
women  receive,  and  the  way  in  which  they  use  the  influence 
it  gives  them,  we  cannot  refrain  from  urging,  often,  the  sub- 
ject upon  our  readers.  It  is  true  that  the  times,  in  some  of 
their  aspects,  seem  sadly  out  of  joint;  but,  in  the  increasing 
attention  paid  to  female  education,  we  see  a  surer  omen  of 
the  onward  progress  of  social  and  moral  improvement,  than 
was  ever  before,  in  any  age,  exhibited. 

The  employment  of  female  teachers,  principally,  in  schools 
for  their  own  sex,  is  not  yet  so  universally  carried  out  in  our 
country,  as  we  could  wish  ;  still,  in  the  various  "  Reports" 
and  "  Descriptions"  of  "  Female  Seminaries,"  which  reach 
us,  we  find  that  a  large  portion  of  the  instruction  is  given 
by  females.  Even  where  a  gentleman  is  at  the  head  of  the 
institution,  most  of  the  "  assistants"  are,  as  they  should  be, 
ladies.  We  find,  too,  that  ladies  are  becoming  quite  "  enter- 
prising," to  use  a  mercantile  phrase,  in  the  establishment  of 
private  seminaries.  One  of  the  most  novel  of  these  attempts 
has  lately  been  made  by  a  lady*  of  New  York,  we  believe,  to 
establish  a  female  seminary  at  Monte  Video,  in  South  Ame- 
rica. A  letter  from  this  lady  has  been  placed  in  our  hands, 
from  which  we  shall  make  such  extracts  as  will,  we  think, 
show  the  need  of  such  an  institution  as  she  proposes,  and 
awaken  an  interest  in  favour  of  the  enterprise.  The  lady  to 
whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  has  long  been  successfully 
engaged  in  promoting  female  education,  and  her  counsel 
were  we  at  liberty  to  give  it,  would  show  how  warmly  a 
woman's  heart  can  enter  into  this  plan  of  philanthropv.  But 
we  will  give  the  letter  itself,  as  the  most  suitable  appeal.  It 
is  dated  Monte  Video,  February,  1841. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  me  a  very  teazing  and  trouble- 
*  Mrs.  Jenkins. 


some  correspondent,  for  I  feel  very  much  disposed  to  avail 
myself,  to  the  fullest  extent,  of  your  counsel  and  experience, 
in  the  high  and  arduous  duties  of  the  position  in  which  I  am 
placed.  Circumstances  render  it  inexpedient  to  commence 
immediately,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  am  busily  engaged  in 
acquiring  the  Spanish  language,  (without  which  I  can  do 
comparatively  nothing,)  acquainting  myself  with  the  state 
of  education,  the  character  of  the  people,  their  readiness  to 
avail  themselves  of  superior  advantages,  &c,  &e.  I  have 
not  yet  decided  whether  I  shall  establish  the  Institution  here 
or  in  Buenos  Ayres;  strong  inducements  are  presented  in 
both  places;  here,  the  existing  government  is  said  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  every  enterprise  of  the  kind.  Something  like  a 
system  of  common-school  instruction  has  been  introduced  into 
the  province.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  how  far 
it  has  been  carried  into  operation.  Catala  (the  commissioner) 
seems,  from  what  I  can  learn,  to  be  very  active  in  his  exer- 
tions to  raise  the  standard  of  education,  and  to  be  very  much 
devoted  to  the  work,  which  the  government  has  entrusted  to 
him.  No  interference  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  I  am  told, 
need  be  apprehended;  but  as  far  as  desirable,  even  their  co- 
operation might  be  secured,  as  no  laws  are  in  existence  here, 
against  allowing  the  Spanish  Catholic  population  to  attend 
protestant  schools,  and  they  are  most  eagerly  desirous  that 
a  school  should  be  established  among  them. 

"  Some  serious  objections,  however,  exist  with  regard  to 
making  this  city  the  location  for  an  institution  from  which, 
I  trust  ultimately,  teachers  may  go  out,  '  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  goodly  land.'  It  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  procure  a  suitable  building;  the  expenses  of  an 
establishment  would  be  enormous,  and  the  city  is  too  small 
to  support  the  school  alone;  the  distracted  state  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  ruinous  effect  of  the  civil  war  upon  the  Estani- 
ceros,  would  prevent  their  co-operation  for  the  present;  the 
number  of  English  and  American  residents,  upon  which  (un- 
til the  country  is  in  a  more  settled  state)  the  school  must 
very  much  depend,  is  very  small,  and  the  greater  proportion 
of  those  have  no  children  old  enough  to  be  benefited  by  the 
school.  In  Buenos  Ayres  the  state  of  things  is  very  different; 
and  should  the  breach  ever  be  healed  between  this  province 
and  the  Argentine  republic,  I  think  an  institution,  established 
there,  might  secure  all  the  scholars  from  this  city  who  might 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

"  There  are  laws  still  in  existence  in  Buenos  Ayres,  pro- 
hibiting native  children  attending  protestant  schools.  I  am 
told,  however,  that  so  many  intermarriages  have  taken  place 
between  foreigners  and  Spaniards,  (their  children  are  exempt 
from  this  restriction,)  that  the  law  is  seldom  thought  of  or 
enforced.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  no  institution  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  excite  any  apprehension  of  protestant 
influence,  nor  do  I  know  that  there  is  any  jealousy  existing 
with  regard  to  the  matter;  should  there  be,  I  hope  to  be  ena- 
bled to  prove  that  my  sole  design  is  to  hen cfit  and  enlighten, 
not  to  proselyte.  I  think  there  is  as  great  eagerness  there, 
with  regard  to  having  a  school  established,  as  is  manifested 
here.  The  city  contains  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants; a  considerable  proportion  of  the  wealthiest  merchants 
are  foreigners.    Before  the  war,  which  has  desolated  the  re- 
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public  and  materially  affected  the  city,  something  had  been 
done  to  advance  the  cause  of  education;'  a  large  and  commo- 
dious building  was  erected,  and  a  government  school  estab- 
lished therein.  The  Jesuits  have  now  several  schools  for 
boys;  and  one  for  boys,  which  has  been  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  a  teacher  in  the  employ  of  our  society,*  has  been 
liberally  patronized,  and  would  have  doubtless  been  much 
more  so,  if  his  school-room  had  been  more  comfortable.  Two 
Englishwomen  have  had  schools  for  girls  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  have  met  with  good  success.  The  studies  in  these  schools 
have  been  very  limited. 

"  One  of  the  principal  difficulties  that  I  shall  have  to  con- 
tend with,  is  the  short  period  that  is  allotted  here  to  educa- 
tion. It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  girl  to  be  a  wife  and 
mother  before  she  is  fifteen;  thirteen  and  fourteen  being  the 
limit  of  the  school  years,  with  about  one-tenth  of  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  our  girls  at  home;  you  may  imagine  how 
well  informed  their  girls  are." 

Should  any  of  our  readers  feel  sufficient  interest  in  this 
plan  of  education,  to  offer  their  sympathy  and  assistance, 
they  can  address  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Jenkins,  care  of  Zimmerman, 
Frazier  &  Co.,  Buenos  Ayres.  The  benevolence  of  woman 
has  been  most  zealously  exerted  in  the  cause  of  educating 
young  men  for  missionary  services;  will  she  be  insensible  to 
the  claims  of  her  own  sex? 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our  Correspondents  have,  as  usual,  been  profuse  of  their 
favours,  and  we  regret  that  we  cannot  accept  them  all.     The 
following  are  on  file  for  publication. 
"Why  comes  he  not?" 
"The  Sky." 
"  My  Southern  Home." 
"The  Bird  of  Erie." 

There  are  some  beautiful  lines  in  the  poem,  "  Farewell  my 
lov'dHarp,"  but  as  a  whole,  it  wants  the  true  spirit — the 
harmony — the  pathos  which  should  characterize  such  a  pro- 
duction.— We  give  the  last  two  stanzas  of  "  Pleasure's  Sad- 
ness ,"  which  are  the  best,  and  all  we  have  room  for. 
"And  I  have  smiled  in  hours  of  pain, 

And  sighed  when  joy  came  fast  and  free, 
I  knew  that  joy  must  fade  again, 

And  that  for  me, — 
It  was  the  sufferer's  noble  pride 
To  bend  an  hour  at  sorrow's  side. 

"  Pleasure  is  sad  !  the  joy  we  feel 

When  we  are  gay,  forgets  its  power, 
For  memories  on  our  senses  steal — 

It  must  be  o'er  ! 
And  the  same  thought  brings  home  to  grief 
A  fadeless  hope,  a  bright  relief." 
"  The  Language  of  Flowers"  is  a  pretty  idea,  and  the  com- 
pliments are  very  delicately  paid  ;  still  we  do  not  think    it 
quite  so  excellent  as  our  "  Book"  requires.     We  must  also 
decline  "  A  Scene  at  Sea," — "  Return  to  my  own  Home,1' — 
"  Marion,"— and  "  The  Dead  Alive." — "A  Tribute,"  is  dis- 
posed of  as  the  writer  suggested. 

"  Leopold's  Bride"  is  too  romantic:  and  "Lines  to " 

are  common  place.  "  The  Soldier's  Return"  is  unequal ;  the 
scene  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  touching,  which  private  life 
can  afford;  the  return  of  a  son  to  his  mother's  home,  after 
many  long  years  spent  in  foreign  service;  and  the  contrast 
of  a  miniature,  taken  when  the  boy  wa3  in  the  perfection  of  his 
young  glad  beauty,  with  the  stern,  care-worn,  sick,  and  sinful 
man,  is  given  with  thrilling  effect.  But  the  poetry  is  not  well 
sustained ;  the  lines  are  often  harsh,  and  the  words  ill-suited  to 
the  subject.  The  closing  reflections  are  the  best,  and  very 
fine. 

" And  this  is  Life  ! 

'Tis  ended  ere  its  happiness  is  found  ; 
To  morrow  is  Mount  Carmel !  bloom,  and  flow'r  ! 
But  one  dark  morrow  meets  us  in  the  grave. 
India !  thou  dost  aggrieve  and  sink  my  heart ! 
The  young  and  beautiful  are  given  to  thee, 

*  The  Methodist. 


And  when  our  eager  eyes  would  hang  again 
Upon  their  star-bright  features,  nought,  oh  !  nought, 
But  wrecks  are  thrown  us,  and  our  years  entomb 
Our  love,  and  their  far-spent  vitality  ; 
For  burning  suns  drink  life,  and  nerveless  forms, 
Homewards  recross  the  dark  Atlantic  main." 
Many  of  the  articles  are  sent  with  an  earnest  request  that 
we  would,  if  rejected,  particularly  point  out  the  faults.     This 
is  an  irksome,  and,  in  some  eases,  an  impossible  task.     To 
poets,  whether  young  or  old,  the  advice  of  Dryden  is  invalua- 
ble, and  much  more  pertinent  than  any  we   could  give.    Let 
them  learn  and  practise  on  these  rules, — 

"Gently  make  haste,  of  labor  not  afraid, 
A  hundred  times  consider  what  you've  said  ; 
Polish,  re-polish,  every  colour  lay, 
And  sometimes  add,  but  oftener  take  away." 
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The  Family  Companion  and  Ladies  Mirror.  Benjamin  F. 
Griffin,  Macon,  Geo. 
This  i3  a  Magazine  of  64  pages,  with  original  articles 
by  some  of  the  best  writers  in  America.  It  has  a  Steel 
Engraving,  but  little  need  be  said  of  that.  It  is  published 
monthly,  at  $5  per  annum;  and  if  the  succeeding  Numbers 
resemble  the  first,  it  must  succeed. 

De   Clifford,  or  the   Constant  Man.     By  the  Author  of  Tre- 
maine,  De  Vere,  &c.     Philadelphia,  Lea  &  Blanchard. 

The  little  time  allowed  to  Editors  to  peruse  the  works 
that  are  so  rapidly  issued  from  the  press,  prevents  them  giving 
that  attention  that  many  of  them  deserve.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance :  the  works  of  Mr.  Ward,  although  fictious,  are  char- 
acterized by  the  peculiar  beauties  of  some  of  his  principal 
characters.  They  require  to  be  read  attentively,  to  appreci- 
ate the  mine  of  sense  and  feeling  with  which  all  his  Novels 
are  filled,  and  the  reader  of  De  Clifford  will  rise  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  work,  well  delighted  with  the  time  so  profitably 
spent.  We  should  be  pleased  to  see  more  of  such  works 
issued  by  our  publishers. 

Amenities  of  Literature,  consisting  of  Sketches  and  Characters 
of  English  Literature.     By  J.  D'Israeli.  2  vols.  New  York, 
J.  &  H.  G.  Langley,  3841.     Philadelphia.     Carey  &  Hart. 
These  are  two  delightful  volumes,  from  the  pen  of  that  '  old 
man  eloquent,'  who  has  already  done  so  much  for  the  curious 
student  of  early  literature.     Though  now  bowed  down  with 
years,  and  deprived  of  sight,  he  still  continues  his  labours  in 
the  cause  he  loves  ;  and  from  the  accumulated  stores  of  a 
long  and  active  life,  pours  out  abundance  of  most  rare  know- 
ledge. 

Much  praise  is  due  the  Messrs.  Langley,  for  the  very  cre- 
ditable manner  in  which  this  book  has  been  got  up. 


Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the  Norman  Conquest, 
&c.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  Vol.  iii.  Lea  &  Blanchard, 
Philadelphia,  1841.     . 

This  volume,  which  concludes  the  first  series  of  Miss  Strick- 
land's Biographies,  is  the  most  interesting  yet  published.  It 
contains  the  lives  of  Isabella  of  Valois,  Joanna  of  Navarre, 
Kalherine  of  Valois,  Margaret  ofAngou,  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville,  and  Anne  of  Warwick  ;  and  covers  the  entire  period  of 
the  'War  of  the  Roses,'  that  memorable  epoch  of  English 
history.  Many  curious  facts  are  brought  to  light  by  the  dili- 
gent research  of  the  author;  and  her  narrative  is  remarkable 
for  its  vivacity. 

The  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  Bulwer.  2  vols.  Lea  &  Blanchard,  1841. 
This  collection  comprises  Bulwer's  contributions  to  the 
"  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  during  a  period  of  two  years 
that  he  was  connected  with  that  periodical ;  his  contributions 
to  the  "  Monthly  Chronicle,"  and  one  or  two  articles  from 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  To  those  who  know  Bulwer  only 
as  a  dramatist  or  novelist,  these  writings  will  open  new 
sources  of  information   with  regard  to  his  comprehensive 
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genius,  for  they  contain  the  best  evidences  of  his  great  skill 
as  a  critic,  and  his  sagacity  as  a  statesman. 

The  Book  of  the  Seasons,  or  the  Calendar  of  Nature.  By 
William  Howitt.  Philada.,  Carey  &  Hart.  1841. 
A  very  pleasant  and  readable  book,  with  much  store  of 
useful  information.  The  changes  of  the  seasons  are  here 
particularly  described;  and  under  its  own  appropriate  title, 
each  month  is  noted  in  all  its  peculiarities.  Besides  these 
general  topics,  the  subject  of  flowers  is  treated  with  consi- 
derable attention  to  detail,  and  directions  for  their  suitable 
training  are  given. 

Barnaoy  Rudge.    Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia. 
Dickens  keeps  up  the  interest  of  this  novel  in  an  equal  de- 
gree to  that  of  any  other  of  his  works. — There  is  no  falling 
off  yet  in  Boz. 

Law  and  Lawyers;   or,  Sketches  and  Illustrations  of  Legal 
History  and  Biography.    2  vols.     Carey  &  Hart,  1841. 

The  annals  of  the  Bar  and  the  Bench  abound  in  the  mate- 
rials for  just  such  a  pleasant  book  as  the  author  of  these  vol- 
umes has  made.  The  nature  of  the  lawyer's  professional  pur- 
suits— the  constant  contact  which  exists  between  him  and  al- 
most every  variety  of  men  of  the  world,  and  the  necessity  for 
being  always  ready — gives  to  him  an  aptness  which,  in  gene- 
ral, the  members  of  other  professions  do  not  possess.  Hence 
it  happens  that  anecdotes,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  these 
volumes,  are  so  abundant,  that  whoever  chooses  to  collect 
them  may  easily  produce  a  book  ;  though  it  requires  no  little 
skill  in  the  arrangement  to  make  one  so  generally  agreeably 
as  this  is. 

The  Pic  Nic  Papers.    By  Various  Hands.    Edited  by  Charles 
Dickens,  Esq.    2  vols.     Lea  &  Blanchard,  1841. 

The  English  edition  from  which  these  "  papers"  are  bor- 
rowed, contains  three  volumes,  two  of  them  corresponding  to 
those  now  published,  and  the  third  embracing  the  "  Charcoal 
Sketches,''  published  here  some  years  ago  by  Carey  and  Hart. 
That  Mr.  Dickens,  the  editor,  in  making  up  his  compilation, 
should  have  used  whatever  materials  of  American  origin 
came  within  the  scope  of  his  design  is  not  a  matter  to  be  com- 
plained of,  since  we  make  free  with  the  works  of  English 
writers  without  compensation  to  them ;  but  that  he  should 
have  done  it  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  done  in  this  in- 
stance, does,  we  confess,  not  a  little  excite  our  surprise.  In 
the  introduction  to  the  "  papers,"  it  is  stated  that  they  were 
prepared  in  aid  of  the  widow  and  children  of  a  young  pub- 
lisher, recently  deceased,  whose  literary  friends  adopted  this 
method  of  showing  their  esteem  for  his  memory,  and  raising 
funds  for  his  family;  and  to  the  two  volumes  thus  produced, 
it  is  added,  ihat  "  a  third  has  since  been  appended  from  an 
American  source."  Now  in  the  first  place  we  object,  that 
this  intimation  is  given  in  such  a  way  as  is  calculated,  if  not 
intended,  to  deceive  the  reader.  The  volume  "  appended 
from  an  American  source,"  is  printed  as  the  second,  and  not 
the  third  of  the  series,  and  there  is  nothing  about  it,  except 
its  intrinsic  superiority,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others. 
And  in  the  next  place  we  object,  that  the  insignificant  notice 
that  it  is  "  appended  from  an  American  source,"  is  a  gross  in- 
justice to  the  author  of  that  volume  of  which  Mr.  Dickens 
should  not  have  been  guilty. 

The  series  of  papers  published  under  the  modest  title  of 
"  Charcoal  Sketches,"  are  in  their  way  productions  of  the 
very  highest  merit.  For  quiet  humour;  playful  but  vigor- 
ous satire,  and  graphic  delegations  of  characteristic  peculi- 
arities, they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  Mr.  Dickens  him- 
self has  written  ;  and  in  clearness,  terseness,  and  elegance  of 
style,  the  preliminary  passages  of  many  of  the  "  Sketches," 
are  models  of  English  composition.  That  Mr.  Dickens  con- 
sidered them  of  value,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
transferred  them  entire  to  his  publication,  of  which  they  form 
by  far  the  most  agreeable  and  attractive  portion ;  and  having 
thus  transferred,  and  approved,  and  adopted  them,  it  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  from  him  that  he  would  use 
no  discourtesy  to  their  author.  In  this  respect,  however,  we 
are  sorry  to  say  he  has  not  acted  with  fairness  or  civility. 


Mr.  Dickens  knows  full  well — nobody  knows  better — that 
the  fame  which  his  works  bring  to  him  is  the  richest  reward 
of  a, writer,  and  that  to  deprive  him  of  that  fame,  by  any 
means,  is  unjust  and  cruel.  In  appropriating  to  his  own  use, 
therefore,  or  the  uses  of  those  whom  he  wishes  to  oblige,  the 
literary  labours  of  another,  he  should  have  taken  tare  not  to 
deprive  him  of  this  advantage.  If  the  "  Charcoal  Sketches" 
were  so  meritorious  as  to  make  their  insertion  in  the  "  Pits 
Nic  Papers"  desirable,  it  was  also  right  that  their  origin 
should  be  properly  indicated.  The  announcement  that  a  third 
volume  had  been"  appended  from  an  American  source,"  even 
had  it  been  true  as  regarded  the  volume  itself,  would  have 
been  a  slight  and  contemptuous  mode  of  acknowledgment  for 
a  great  favour,  if  the  work  thus  borrowed  had  been  anony- 
mous; but  when  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  title  of  his 
book  are  both  purposely  and  carefully  suppressed,  it  amounts 
to  a  positive  injustice.  Mr.  Dickens  knew,  for  the  volume 
from  which  he  printed  his  English  edition  apprised  him  of 
the  fact,  that  the  author  of  the  "  Charcoal  Sketches"  was 
Joseph  C.  Neal ;  and  he  could  not  have  read  the  u  Sketches'* 
themselves  without  a  conviction  that  Mr.  Neal  was  a  man  of 
wit,  taste,  acquirement,  and  sagacity— a  close  observer,  and 
a  most  succesiful  limner,  of  traits  which  only  strike  the  eye 
of  genius,  and  which  onl)  the  pen  of  genius  can  depict.  Be- 
sides this,  there  is  so  obvious  a  sympathy  between  the  general 
tone  of  reflection  in  these  "  Sketches,"  and  Mr.  Dickens'  own 
writings— a  sympathy  which  the  latter  seem;  to  have  felt  in 
selecting  them — that  it  is  a  subject  of  special  wonder  how  he 
could  have  withheld  from  Mr.  Neal  what  was  so  clearly  his 
due. 


Evenings  with  the  Chroniclers,  or  Uncle  Rupert's  Tales  of 
Chivalry.  By  H.  M.  Evans.  Appleton  &  Co.  New  York, 
1842. 

This  is  just  the  book  for  young  persons.  The  passages  it 
embodies  are  full  of  romance,  without  sacrificing  historical 
truth,  and  they  are  related  with  the  freshness  that  marks  the 
glorious  old  Chroniclers.  The  illustrations  also  are  numerous 
and  spirited. 


Incidents  of  a  Whaling  Voyage.    By  Francis  Allyn  Olmsted* 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  184i. 

Here  is  a  plain,  simple,  unadorned,  but  exceedingly  in- 
teresting account  of  the  pains,  perils,  and  privations  of 
"  them  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  in  search  of  whales, 
by  an  eye  witness  ;  and  very  graphic  description*  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  huge  leviathans  are  attacked,  overcome, 
caught,  and  disposed  of,  with  all  the  necessary  processes  for 
the  accomplishment  of  these  various  objects.  The  book  is 
really  instructive,  as  well  as  agreeable;  and  to  give  it  the 
stronger  interest  it  is  illustrated  by  several  very  good  litho- 
graphs from  original  drawings  of  the  author. 


Ruins  of  Ancient  Cities,  with  general  and  particular  accounts 
of  their  rise,  fall, and  present  condition.  By  Charles  Bucke» 
2  vols.     Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1841. 

This  compilation,  as  the  author  modestly  describes  it,  is  an 
excellent  guide  to  the  young  student  of  ancient  history,  and 
it  will  be  found  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  him  who  is  farther 
advanced.  In  alphabetical  order  it  furnishes  brief,  but  accu- 
rate, descriptions  of  the  principal  ruined  cities  of  the  old 
world ;  and  by  extracts  from  the  most  approved  and  authen- 
tic authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  exhibits  their  past  glo- 
ries and  their  present  desolation.  Though  called  a  compila- 
tion, and  to  some  extent  partaking  of  that  character,  it  has 
all  the  unity  of  original  design,  and  presents  its  topics  in 
clear  connexion. 


History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula  and  the  South  of  France, 
from  the  year  1807  to  the  year  1814.  By  W.  F.  P.  Napier, 
C.  B.  Complete  in  four  volumes,  with  numerous  engrav- 
ings. Vol.  I.    Philadelphia,  Carey  &  Hart,  184J. 

The  military  operations  described  in  these  volumes,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
world.    Regarded  in  a  merely  professional  view,  they  exhibit 
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the  science  of  tactics  in  all  its  details,  and  under  every  pos- 
sible variety  of  forms  and  combinations.  Skirmishes — bat- 
tles— sieges — the  sudden  and  unexpected  attack  of  guerilla 
warfare,  as  well  as  the  sagely  planned  encounter  of  disciplin- 
ed armies — marches — countei marches — retreats;  in  a  word, 
all  the  "  pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,"  and 
all  its  multitudinous  horrors,  are  here  depicted  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  truth — truth  not  cold,  naked  and  unrelieved,  but 
glowing  with  all  the  fervor  which  the  eye  of  the  painter  and 
the  mind  of  the  scholar  can  communicate.  This  work  has, 
however,  higher  claims  to  interest  than  those  which  belong 
to  its  technical  merits.  The  events  it  relates  are  interwoven 
with  the  destinies,  present  and  to  come,  of  civilized  Europe. 
Dynasties  overthrown,  not  again  to  be  rebuilded;  nations 
uproused  from  the  torpid  submission  of  long  years,  to  quick, 
fiery,  and  energetic  action ;  principles,  deep  planted  and  wide 
spreading,  and  already  fruitful  of  ominous  catastrophes; 
rights  trampled  in  the  dust,  but  still  springing  up  with  indo- 
mitable endurance;  such  are  some  of  the  results  connected 
with  the  wonderful  movements  it  describes,  and  they  can- 
not be  contemplated  with  indifference  by  any  class  of  observ- 
ers. 

Col.  Napier's  work  is  of  the  highest  value.  An  actor  him- 
self in  many  of  the  scenes  he  describes,  and  thoroughly  pre- 
pared by  long  and  diligent  research,  analysis  and  comparison, 
for  the  faithful  narration  of  whatever  fell  within  the  scope  of 
his  design,  he  has  here  given  a  history,  which,  whether  we 
regard  the  great  topics  of  which  it  treats — the  fullness  and 
circumstantiality  of  its  facts— the  stern  impartiality,  not  less 
than  the  sagacity  and  soundness  of  its  opinions — its  gener- 
ous and  lofty  recognition  of  merit,  whether  in  companion  or 
foeman— its  elaborate  and  well  sustained  criticism,  both  upon 
matters  of  civil  and  military  policy — or  the  fine,  clear,  and 
vigorous  style  in  which  it  is  written — may  safely  be  declared 
unsurpassed  by  any  modern  writer. 

The  American  edition  of  this  work  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  publishers.  Printed  in  four  large  octavo  volumes,  with 
good  type,  on  fair  paper,  and  embellished  with  numerous  en- 
gravings, illustrative  of  the  military  plans  and  operations,  it 
will  form  a  handsome  addition  to  any  library;  and  we  hope 
that  the  enterprise  which  has  led  to  its  republication  in  this 
form,  will  be  properly  appreciated  and  encouraged. 


The  Gift:  a  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Present.    Carey  & 
Hart,  Philadelphia,  1841. 

The  progress  of  native  skill,  both  in  the  fine  and  mechanic 
arts,  is  well  indicated  in  this  beautiful  volume.  Its  embel- 
lishments, eight  in  number,  are  all  from  the  works  of  Ameri- 
can painters,  engraved  by  American  artists;  and  we  do  not 
exaggerate  in  saying,  that  both  in  beauty  and  vigour  of  de- 
sign, and  in  elegant  and  effective  execution,  they  will  surpass 
the  best  illustrations  of  the  English  annuals,  that  have  yet 
appeared  this  season.  The  typography  is,  also,  most  praise- 
worthy; and  the  binding  is  of  the  richest  and  most  gorgeous 
description.  A3  to  the  literary  contents,  they  are  from  the 
pens  of  our  best  writers,  and  are  pleasant,  varied,  and  enter- 
taining. 


Letters  from  Abroad  to  Kindred  at  Home,  by  the  Author  of 
"Hope  Leslie,''  "  Poor  Rich  Man  and  the  Rich  Poor  Man," 
"Live  and  let  Live,"  &c,  &c.  2  vols.  New  York,  Har- 
per &  Brothers.    Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia. 

It  has  been  observed,  and  with  truth,  that  half  a  dozen 
words  written  down,  while  the  living  impression  of  an  object 
is  upon  the  mind,  are  worth  whole  pages  of  postf actum  recol- 
lections. We  remember  to  have  seen  no  work  that  so  tho- 
roughly illustrates  this  truth,  as  these  charming  volumes 
from  the  pen  of  Miss  Sedgwick.  They  are  composed  of  a 
record  of  the  faithful  impressions  called  forth  fresh  and  glow- 
ing from  a  highly  cultivated  and  watchfully  observant  mind. 
But  more  than  this,  they  are  the  record  of  a  mind  capable  of 
disengaging  itself  from  the  thraldom  of  local  prejudices,  and 
of  soaring  to  an  elevation,  from  which  it  can  take  a  clear  and 
unembarrassed  view  of  the  scenery,  natural  and  moral,  map- 
ped out  before  it.    Added  to  these  rare  merits,  we  have  to 


notice  another.  Miss  S.  commands  a  pencil  skilled  in  striking 
forth  bold  and  original  lines  ;  she  paints  with  sketchy  felicity 
objects  in  which  an  ordinary  mind  could  discover  nothing 
new  or  distinctive.  In  proof  of  this  we  shall  give  a  few  exam- 
ples, taken  almost  at  random,  for  they  abound  in  every  page. 
They  will  speak  more  favourably  for  these  volumes,  than  any 
dissertation  of  ours  could  do:  at  the  same  time  that  our  fair 
friends  will  be  spared  an  infliction  but  too  common  in  this 
prosing  age.  We  begin  with  part  of  a  charming  sketch  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  first  spot  of  English  ground,  after  Ports- 
mouth, upon  which  Miss  S.  trod. 

"Our  transit  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the 
Admiral  [Fleming's  yacht]  was  delightful.  And  here  I  am 
tempted  to  throw  away  my  pen.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
convey  to  you  our  impressions  of  this  lovely  island,  or  to  re- 
tain them  myself  by  this  poor  record.  Call  it  Eden;  call  it 
Paradise  ;  and,  after  all,  what  conceptions  have  we  of  those 
Terrse  Incognitae?  The  Isle  of  Wight,  they  tell  us,  is  a  mi- 
niature of  England.  It  has  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  per- 
fection of  a  miniature  by  a  master  hand.  I  am  resolved  to  be 
as  virtuously  abstemious  as  possible  on  the  subject  of  scenery; 
but  you  must  be  patient,  and  bethink  yourself,  my  dear  C, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  be  silent  on  what  makes  up  so  large 
a  portion  of  a  traveller's  existence  and  happiness.  When  we 
had  ascended  the  hill  from  Ryde  and  turned  off  into  a  green 
lane,  we  might  have  been  mistaken  for  maniacs  escaped  from 
Bedlam,  or  rather,  I  think,  for  children  going  home  for  a 
holyday.  We  were  thrusting  our  heads  out  of  our  little  car- 
riages, shouting  from  one  to  the  other,  and  clapping  our 
hands.  And  why  these  clamorous  demonstrations?  We  had 
just  escaped  from  shipboard,  remember ;  were  on  the  solid 
green  earth,  driving  through  narrow  winding  avenues,  with 
sloping  hills  and  lofty  trees  on  each  side  of  us,  often  inter- 
lacing over  our  heads  (the  trees,  I  mean.)  every  inch  of  ground 
cultivated,  and  divided  by  dark  hedges  filled  with  flowering 
shrubs,  and  sprinkled  with  thatched  and  mossy  cottages — 
such  as  we  have  only  seen  in  pictures— and  the  Solent  Sea 
sparkling  in  the  distance. 

"  Our  first  halt  was  at  Brading  Church.  Blessed  are  those, 
who  make  the  scene  of  their  labours  fit  shrines  for  the  homage 
of  the  traveller's  heart.  So  did  Leigh  Richmond.  A  troop 
of  children  (twelve  we  counted)  ran  out  to  open  the  gate  of 
the  church-yard  for  us.  One  pointed  out  the  '  young  cot- 
tager's' grave  ;  another  was  eager  to  prove  she  could  repeat 
glibly  the  epitaphs  '  little  Jane'  had  recited.  They  showed 
us  Brading  Church  (built  in  the  seventh  century)  and  Rich- 
mond's house,  and  the  trees  under  which  he  taught.  We 
gathered  some  holly  leaves  from  the  tree  that  shades  his 
courtyard,  which  we  shall  devoutly  preserve  to  show  you. 
We  might  have  remained  there  till  this  time  if  our  curiosity 
had  equalled  the  resources  of  our  '  train  attendant.'  It  is 
quite  a  new  sight  to  us  to  see  children  getting  their  living  in 
this  way.  We  have  little  to  show,  and  the  traveller  must 
grope  his  way  as  well  as  he  can  to  that  little.  These  children 
with  us  would  have  been  at  school  or  at  the  plough,  looking 
to  a  college  education  in  the  perspective,  or  a  '  farm  in  the 
West:'  something  better  than  a  few  chance  pennies  from  a 
traveller.  But  though  there  are  few  prizes  for  them  in  the 
lottery  of  life  here,  I  was  glad  to  see  them  looking  comfort- 
ably clad,  well  fed,  and  healthy." 

Near  the  beautiful  village  of  Shanklin,  Miss  S.  met  Basil 
Hall,  and  some  of  the  ladies  of  his  family.  She  had  already 
delivered  a  letter  of  introduction  to  that  gentleman,  from 
whom  she  had  experienced  much  attention,  and  of  whom  she 
observes;  "  What  a  host  of  prejudices  and  false  judgments 
had  one  day's  frank  and  kind  intercourse  dispersed  to  the 
winds— for  ever !" 

"The  Halls  were  walking  to  Bon  Church.  We  asked 
leave  to  join  them.  You  may  fancy  what  a  delightful  stroll 
we  had  with  this  very  pleasant  meeting,  and  such  accidental 
accessories  to  the  lovely  scenery  as  a  ship  in  the  distance,  a 
rainbow  dropping  into  the  sea,  and  the  notes  of  a  cuckoo,  the 
first  I  had  ever  heard.  History,  painting,  poetry,  are  at  every 
moment  becoming  real,  actual. 

"  Bon  Church,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  secluded 
from  it  by  an  interposing  elevation,  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall, 
and  surrounded  by  fine  old  trees,  their  bark  coated  with  moss, 
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is,  to  a  New- World  eye,  a  picture  'come  to  life.'  '  Sixteen 
hundred  and  sixteen,'  said  I  to  L.,  deciphering  a  date  on  a 
monument;  '  lour  years  before  there  were  any  white  inhabi- 
tants in  Massachusetts'  '  Then,'  she  replied,  '  this  is  an 
Indian's  grave.'  Her  eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground.  She  was 
in  her  own  land;  she  looked  up  and  saw  the  old  arched  and 
ivied  gateway,  and  smiled — the  illusion  had  vanished. 

"  We  have  passed  a  pleasant  rainy  day  at  Ventnor.  The 
Halls  are  here  too,  and  we  make  frequent  use  of  the  piazza 
by  which  our  parlours  communicate;  so  our  friendship  ripens 
apace.  We  went,  in  spite  of  mist  and  rains,  to  pay  another 
visit  to  Bon  Church,  to  '  get  it  by  heart,'  Captain  Ei.  says; 
into  our  hearts  we  certainly  have  got  it,  and  taken  a  drench- 
ing into  the  bargain.  But  this  was  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for 
the  view  we  had,  when,  just  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the 
mist  rolled  oft'  like  the  furling  of  a  sail,  and  we  saw  the  vil- 
lage of  Shanklin  (the  gem,)  with  its  ivied  walls,  its  roses,  its 
everything  that  flowers,  broad  fields  of  corn,  and  the  steep 
cliffs  down  to  Shanklin  Chi  ,e.  Shall  I  ever  forget  the  little 
in  and  out  cottages  jutted  against  the  rocks,  the  narrow  lanes 
that  afford  you  glimpses,  through  green  and  flowery  walls 
of  these  picture-dwellings?" 

We  will  give  further  extracts  from  this  delightful  work  in 
our  next. 

A  Token  of  Affection :  Poetry  of  the  Heart.— A  Token  of 
Friendship. — A  Token  of  Remembrance. — Pure  Gold  from 
the  Rivers  of  Wisdom.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  New  York,  1841. 

These  are  four  sweet  little  volumes,  beautifully  done  up  in 
embossed  silk,  with  gilt  backs  and  edges,  and  each  of  them  is 
embellished  with  an  exquisite  miniature  engraving.  The 
character  of  their  contents  may  be  gathered  from  their  titles ; 
and  to  those  who  wish  to  obtain  appropriate  and  useful  pre- 
sents for  their  young  friends,  they  furnish  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity. They  are  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co., 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  the  number  of  valuable 
and  instructive  books  they  have  given  to  the  American  pub- 
lic, in  a  style  of  great  beauty. 


PUBLISHER  S  NOTICES. 

The  beautiful  little  plate  of  the  Wreck,  is  from  an  original 
picture  by  J.G.  Chapman,  painted  for  the  Publisher  of  this 
work.  Mr.  C.  is  the  artist  who  executed  that  beautiful  paint- 
ing, the  Baptism  of  Pocahontas,  in  the  Rotunda  of  Congress. 

The  Spring  Flower  in  this  number  is  also  from  a  picture 
painted  expressly  forGodey's  Lady's  Book. 

The  person  signing  himself  "  a  Subscriber,"  is  requested  to 
call  on  the  Publisher  of  the  Lady's  Book,  and  bring  with  him 
the  "  Volume  by  J.  C." 

In  answer  to  C.  of  Meadville,  Mi.  we  must  say  that  twelve 
or  fourteen  pages  in  one  story,  is  too  much  for  our  Magazine. 
It  prevents  our  giving  our  usual  variety.  Can  we  not  be  fa- 
voured with  something  shorter? 

Lord  Bacon's  Works.  As  will  be  perceived  by  a  notice  on 
our  cover,  we  are  about  to  commence  the  publication  of  these 
works  in  monthly  numbers,  at  a  price  which  will  place  them 
within  every  body's  reach,  and  in  a  form  which  will  make 
them  a  valuable  addition  to  every  library. 

No  person  who  pretends  to  the  slightest  knowledge  of  lit- 
erature, but  is  familiar  with  the  name  of  Francis  Bacon;  and 
yet  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  nine-tenths  of  those  (in  this 
country  at  least,)  who  speak  in  familiar  terms  of  this  great 
philosopher,  are  wholly  ignorant  of  those  matchless  produc- 
tions which  stamp  him  the  first  genius  of  his  age.  Every 
body  talks  of  the  Novum  Organum  and  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  young  gentlemen  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  '  Inductive  Philosophy  ;'  but  how  few  of  these  have  ever 
read  more  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer,  than  can  be 
found  in  extracts  and  reviews.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at.  Hitherto  the  costly  English  editions  of  Bacon  have  pre- 
cluded the  general  circulation  of  his  works  among  American 
readers  ;  and  only  the  favoured  few,  who  possessed  either  the 
means  of  purchasing  them,  or  who  had  access  to  public  li- 


braries  where  they  might  be  found,  have  been  able  to  enjoy 
them.  This  difficulty  we  now  propose  to  obviate.  Our  edi- 
tion will  be  afforded  upon  such  terms  as  will  give  every  per- 
son an  opportunity  of  obtaining  it ;  and  all  who  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  must  hereafter  plead  guilty  to 
a  charge  of  wilful  ignorance. 

It  will  also  be  perceived  by  reference  to  our  cover,  that  we 
shall  commence  in  January  the  Miscellaneous  works  of  Wal- 
ter Scott,  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  $5. 

"  The  Young  People's  Book"  for  October  contains  a  large 
number  of  original  articles  from  such  writers  as  President 
Bache,  Professor  Walter,  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  Judge  Conrad,  T. 
S.Arthur,  Esq.,  and  others  not  less  distinguished  ;  and  its  em- 
bellishments are  both  numerous  and  attractive.  In  his  issue  for 
the  present  month,  we  learn  that  the  publisher  intends  to  do 
something  extraordinary,  and  if  he  undertakes  it,  we  feel 
quite  sure  he  will  accomplish  it.  The  book  is  published  at 
the  low  price  of  $2  per  annum.  The  present  is  a  favourable 
juncture  for  subscribing. 

The  People's  Library  No.  2,  has  appeared,  and  is  adorned 
by  a  splendid  engraving,  from  an  original  picture  by  Mount. 
M.  McMichael,  57  South  Third  Street,  is  the  Publisher. 

Atwill,  201  Broadway,  New  York,  has  sent  us  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  his  manner  of  getting  up  Music. 

"  Old  King  Time."  Dedicated  by  Russel  to  our  worthy 
friend,  Geo.  P.  Morris,  Esq. 

"Oh,  this  love!"  Dedicated  by  said  Morris,  to  another 
worthy  fellow  who  shall  be  nameless. 

"  Not  Married  Y7et."  Wordsby  George  P.  Morris.  Music 
by  Russell. 

Dempster  has  sent  us,  "  Long  I  for  thee.''  Music  by  him- 
self; and  dedicated  to  Miss  Waldie,  of  Philadelphia. 

"  First  Series  of  Grand  Marches,"  by  Ch.  Zeuner. 

"  Oh  Show  Me  Some  Blue  Distant  Isle."  Music  by  Demp- 
ster. These  three  last  are  for  sale  at  John  F.  Nunn's,  184 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  whole  of  the  above,  have  very  handsome  Vignettes, 
very  creditable  to  the  Artist  and  Publisher. 


DESCRIPTION    OF    FASHION    PLATE. 

Fig.  1.  Black  velvet  dress,  plain  high  corsage  trimmed  with 
a  puff,  as  is  also  the  sleeves,  which  are  tight ;  the  wrists  fin- 
isbed  with  a  cuff,  which,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  sleeves, 
are  trimmed  with  fancy  silk  buttons :  the  skirt  is  ornamented 
with  a  deep  border  of  fur.  Large  mantilla  shawl  of  velvet, 
trimmed  with  fur.     Bonnet  of  fancy  silk. 

Fig.  2.  A  plain  coloured  mantle,  made  short  enough  to  dis- 
play the  border  of  the  dress.  It  is  lined  with  cherry  coloured 
satin,  and  trimmed  with  cherry  cord.  White  silk  Bonnet, 
inside  ornamented  with  flowers,  outside  with  feathers. 

Fig.  3.  Rich  satin  pelisse:  skirt  trimmed  with  fur,  tight 
sleeves,  finished  with  a  fur  cuff.  Large  fur  cape.  Hat 
trimmed  with  feathers. 

Fig.  4.  Chlid's  dress  is  of  coloured  velvet  made  loose,  con- 
fined with  a  cord  and  tassel,  and  trimmed  with  fancy  buttons 
up  the  front.    Large  cape,  with  cotton  bonnet  and  feathers. 


This  Number  of  the  Lady's  Book,  it  will  be  seen,  contains 
Four  splendid  Engravings.  We  are  at  a  great  expense  for 
all  these  things,  and  we  sincerely  wish  that  those  who  are  in 
arrears  would  consider  this,  and  remit  their  several  amounts 
at  once.  We  do  not  often  dun  our  Subscribers,  for  we  have 
but  little  cause  so  to  do.  They  are  in  general  very  good  pay, 
but  just  now,  when  our  expenses  have  increased,  the  power 
of  our  vision  has  become  more  acute,  and  we  see  that  wo 
were  not  wont  to  before.  We  absolutely  see  some  hundreds 
of  our  Subscribers,  who  are  owing  for  the  Lady's  Book, — aye, 
Godey's  Lady's  Book— for  two  and  three  years  each.  This 
we  know,  is  mere  neglect;  but  consider,  good  people,  that 
all  this  time  we  may  be  in  want  of  these  small  sums. 
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THE       SCOTCH      PEDLAR. 


BY      PROF. 


WALTER. 


In  the  secluded  Highland  glen, 

Par  from  the  haunts  of  busy  men, 

Where,  warmly  sheltered,  stands  the  cot, 

Remote  from  every  noisy  spot 

Where  crowds  in  daily  contact  meet, 

And  hum  of  commerce  fills  the  street; 

Where  not  a  rail-road  yet  has  found 

Its  way,  and  smoked  the  country  round  ; 

Where  their  next  neighbour,  strange  enough, 

Hails  from,  perhaps,  some  ten  miles  off; 

The  Pedlar's  visit  on  his  way, 

Becomes  a  kind  of  holiday, 

An  epoch  in  the  cottage  life, 

With  something  new  and  stirring  rife. 

Of  the  great  world,  whose  busy  hum 

Can  ne'er  to  that  calm  dwelling  come, 

He  brings  the  news — news,  old  before 

It  reaches  that  lone  cottage  door. 

But  far  more  rare  and  tempting  things, 

Our  ambulating  chapman  brings, 

That  huckster  from  the  banks  of  Forth, 

That  genuine  Y"ankee  of  the  North. 

Behold  his  well-stored  pack  unmade, 
And  all  its  tempting  wares  displayed, 
Those  muslins  fine  and  showy  ginghams; 
And  then  that  box  of  gilded  thingums. 
Where  rings  and  broaches  meet  the  view, 
Carngorum  pins,  nay,  diamonds  too, 
Or  something  that's  so  very  like, 
The  wondering  Cottar's  gaze  they  strike, 
Dazzle  the  weak  eyes  that  inspect  'em, 
And  ask  a  Bailey  to  detect  'em. 
Hark,  with  what  eloquence  the  elf 
Puffs  off  the  merits  of  his  pelf; 
See  with  what  earnestness  he  dwells 
Upon  the  worth  of  all  he  sells, 
And  while  he  nought  the  matter  minces, 
Unfolds  his  story  and — his  chintzes; 
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Perfections  to  his  eyes  are  plain, 

Though  others  hunt  for  them  in  vain. 

That  glozing  tongue  of  his,  I  wot, 

So  long  has  said  "  the  thing  that's  not;" 

So  long  has  told  the  ready  tale 

Of  wondrous  bargains  on  the  nail, 

That,  in  due  time,  the  knavish  elf 

Has  turned  believer  of  himself; 

Doats  on  the  coinage  of  his  brain, 

To  him  than  naked  truth  more  plain; 

Deals  out  his  falsehoods  without  ruth, 

And  credits  them  as  gospel  truth. 

Nay,  do  but  mark  his  wheedling  ways, 

That  crone  believes  each  word  he  says. 

Nay,  Goody,  thou  wilt  learn  ere  long, 

The  burthen  of  the  good  old  song, 

That  "  hope's  best  sweets  are  dashed  with  bitters,' 

And  that  "  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters." 

'Tis  so:  morn's  gorgeous  colourings 

Are  bright,  but  evanescent  things; 

The  bubble  with  its  rainbow  hues, 

And  glittering  globe,  that  so  amuse 

The  youthful  chemist  in  the  blowing, 

Is  gone  ere  we  can  mark  its  going. 

Sweet  flowers,  the  brow  of  summer  braiding, 

Thought  bright  at  morn,  at  eve  are  fading: 

So 'twill  be  with  our  Pedlar's  prints, 

Rich  in  their  finely-blended  tints, 

Which  he  will  ever  and  anon 

So  lovingly  descant  upon, 

Swearing  their  colours  everlasting, 

Whatever  strong  infusion  cast  in. 

Alas!  for  man's  veracity, 

Those  flaunting  flowers  are  born  to  die, 

Those  colours  gay  are  made — to  fly. 

When  alkalis  have  spent  their  power, 

You  look— and  where's  the  gorgeous  flower? 

Where  all  those  colours  softly  blended? 

Alasl  their  short-lived  reign  is  ended; 
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Those  hues,  so  fair  to  look  upon, 
Will,  like  the  Pedlar's  self— be  gone  ! 
See  how  the  rest,  with  ready  faith, 
Believe  whate'er  the  Pedlar  saith; 
All  but  the  "  Gude-man"  of  the  house : 
His  is  a  larger  share  of  nous : 
That  useful,  daily-needed  knowledge, 
Not  conned  in  musty  books  at  college, 
But  gleaned  from  Nature's  open  volume, 
That  broad  book  with  its  ample  column, 
Spread  wide  in  market-place  and  stall, 
Where  chapmen  mingle,  one  and  all, 
And  drive  the  bargain  with  a  tact, 
Oft  by  your  keenest  lawyers  lacked. 
Yes,  the  "Gude-man"  has  had  his  schooling 
From  page  like  that;  he  stands  no  fooling, 
Not  he,  by  sharp  experience  taught; 
Nor  that  at  rate  so  easy  bought. 


His  hand  is  on  his  purse,  aware 
That  danger's  nigh;  he  holds  it  there, 
And  from  his  action  it  is  plain 
He  means  that  it  shall  there  remain. 

In  these  hard  days  of  banks  and  bubbles, 
Of  monetary  cares  and  troubles, 
When  folks,  awaking  from  their  dreams 
Of  mighty  El  Dorado  schemes, 
Blush,  when  too  late,  at  their  confiding 
In  things  that  have  no  sure  abiding, 
But  in  the  course  of  one  brief  day, 
Take  eagles'  wings,  and  flit  away ! 
Say,  would  not  some  men  give  the  lore 
That  they  had  learned  from  books,  of  yore, 
In  halls  of  Harvard  or  of  Yale? 
Would  they  not  think  such  knowledge  stale, 
Compared  with  what  our  "Gude-man's"  showing 
To  yonder  knave,  with  all  his  knowing? 
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BY      T  R  O  F. 


WALTER. 


Sweet  is  the  genial  hour  of  teeming  birth, 
When  visions,  winged  from  Fancy's  fairy  earth, 
Are  bodied  in  the  Poet's  mind,  and  frame 
"  A  local  habitation  and  a  name  ;" 
Sweet  is  the  moment,  when  the  sculptor's  art 
Bids  into  life  some  bright  creation  start, 
The  glorious  incarnation  of  his  thought 
Achieved,  and  into  breathing  marble  wrought ; 
Sweet  the  soft  impulse  of  the  genial  hour, 
When  Music's  Votary  feels  the  active  power 
Of  warm  imagination,  prompt  to  pour 
Some  native  melody,  unheard  before; 
Sweet  is  the  joy  that  thrills  the  Lover's  breast, 
When  the  soft  feeling,  ne'er  before  confessed, 
The  answering  vow,  by  virtue's  self  approved, 
Comes  faltering  from  the  lip  of  the  beloved  : — 
But  not  so  sweet  as  is  the  holy  yearning, 
The  gush  of  heart,  when  to  his  home  returning, 


The  Father  from  his  hearth  not  long  away, 
Nay,  but  the  lapse  of  one  brief  summer  day, 
(Yet,  does  that  summer  day,  so  briefly  sped, 
Seem  as  though  ages  in  its  lapse  had  fled.) 
Oh  !  when  he  feels  that  soft  cheek  warmly  pressed, 
Against  his  own, — caressing,  and  caressed  ; 
When  t'other  "  wee  thing"  wildly  runs  to  bring 
What  his  young  fancy  deems  the  prettiest  thing, 
A  nose-gay  gathered  for  papa's  return. 
Proud  by  such  gift  his  sweetest  kiss  to  earn; 
When  his  sweet  wife  sits  waiting  in  her  chair 
Such  kiss  of  his  the  little  ones  can  spare, 
O!  to  describe  the  rapture  of  that  hour, 
Transcends  the  Poet's  art,  the  Painter's  power: 
And  if  it  foil  the  Painter  and  the  Poet, 
Can  musty  bachelors  ere  hope  to  know  it  ? 
Oh  !  such  a  sight  should  shame  the  selfish  elves, 
And  make  them  wed — in  pity  to  themselves! 
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Need  we,  as  custom  prompts,  repeat 

The  parting,  from  those  lips  how  sweet  1 

Nay,  wherefore  wish  "  Good  night,"  to  thee  ? 

When  every  night  of  thine  mu9t  be, 

E'en  as  thy  days,  all  good  and  fair, — 

Days  void  of  guile,  nights  void  of  care. 

A  single  look  of  thine  can  tell 

That  in  thy  gentle  bosom  dwell 

Such  peace,  such  sweetness,  and  such  grace, 

As  beam  forth  from  that  happy  face. 

That  eye  bespeaks  a  calm  within, 


As  dove-like  innocence  serene. 

No  visitation  rude  comes  there 

Of  fitful  spleen,  or  carking  care. 

Ob,  no !  that  look,  that  gentle  smile, 

Proclaim  a  bosom  void  of  guile, 

Not  one  o'erpassing  cloud  to  shade 

A  heart,  where  Peace  her  home  hath  made. 

Then  why,  as  custom  prompts,  repeat 
A  parting,  from  those  lips  how  sweet  1 
'Twere  but  a  waste  of  words,  and  vain, 
To  wish  to  thee  "Good  night"  again. 
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OR, 

THE      COUNTESS      IN      SPITE      OP      HERSELF, 
BY    MRS.    E.    C.    EMBURY. 


So  Mary,  you  have  really  given  up  all  intentions  of 
going  to  Mrs.  Malleron's  party  to  night ;"  said  Julia 
Mordaunt  to  her  sister. 

"  I  never  thought  of  going,  Julia." 

"  It  will  be  a  splendid  affair." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it." 

"  The  newly  arrived  Count  Hundsfoth  will  be 
there  " 

"  I  dare  say  he  will ;  Mrs.  Malleron  likes  to  form 
collections  of  wild  animals." 

"Mary,  for  shame!  your  sarcastic  temper  will  be 
the  ruin  of  you." 

"  Nay,  sister,  you  misunderstand  me,  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  ill  natured,  but  I  will  not  go  to  the  party 
in  question,  because  I  most  heartily  despise  the  mis- 
tress of  the  feast." 

"  Why  so  inveterate  in  your  dislike  of  poor  Mrs. 
Malleron,  Mary  ?  She  has  very  elegant  manners,  is 
highly  accomplished,  and  gives  splendid  entertain- 
ments." 

"  You  well  know  my  objections  to  her,  Julia;  after 
jilting  the  lover  of  her  youth,  she  married  a  decrepid 
old  man,  solely  for  his  wealth,  and  now,  leaving  her 
suffering  husband  to  the  mercy  of  hirelings,  she  is  dis- 
sipating with  a  free  hand  the  price  at  which  she  sold 
herself,  while  she  is  exposing  herself  to  the  world's 
laugh  by  her  indiscriminate  coquetry.  She  may  be 
a  woman  of  elegant  accomplishments,  but  I  know, 
and  so  do  you,  Julia,  that  she  renders  herself  con- 
temptible by  her  pride  of  purse,  dangerous  by  her  love 
of  scandal,  and  something  more  than  indiscreet  by 
her  desire  for  notoriety." 

"  Quite  a  cabinet  picture,  Mary,  upon  my  word ; 
I  did  not  think  you  were  so  skilful  in  making  sketches, 
but  you  must  excuse  me,  sis,  if  I  tell  you,  that  such 
pictures  lack  the  varnish  of  charity,  which  covers 
many  defects,  and  brings  out  many  beauties." 

"  It  may  be  so,  Julia,  but  if  I  were  disposed  to 
carry  out  your  figure,  I  should  say  that  the  most 
hideous  portrait  that  ever  was  drawn  by  malice,  or 
coloured  by  slander,  would  be  allowed  a  place  in  the 
saloon  of  fashion,  if  it  were  only  decked  with  a  gilded 
frame.  However,  there  is  no  use  of  discussing  the 
subject;  I  will  never  visit  one  whose  character  I 
despise,  so  that  question  is  settled :  and  now  let  me 
help  you  dress  for  this  splendid  party,  since  papa  will 
soon  be  waiting  for  his  game  of  chess." 

"  You  are  a  strange  girl,  Mary ;  I  begin  to  think 
you  are  only  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  a  country  parson. 
To  think  of  your  giving  up  such  a  party  to  stay  at 
home  and  play  chess !    But  perhaps  you  expect  visi- 


ters ?"  and  Julia  looked  archly  in  her  sister's  placid 
face  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  deserve  no  credit  for  staying  home  with  papa 
to-night,  for  I  dare  say,  if  I  anticipated  as  much 
pleasure  as  you  do,  I  should  be  selfish  enough  to 
leave  him  alone  again,  as  I  have  often  done  on  other 
occasions." 

Julia  was  silent,  for  she  was  busily  employed  in 
the  arrangement  of  a  stray  ringlet,  and  the  engross- 
ing duties  of  the  toilet,  put  a  stop  to  all  conversation 
save  that  which  related  to  the  important  business  then 
in  progress. 

"  There  now,  you  look  beautiful,  Julia,"  said 
Mary,  as  she  kissed  her  sister's  cheek,  "  pray  do 
not  waste  your  smiles  upon  any  terror-faced  count  to- 
night." 

"  How  you  do  hate  foreigners,  Mary." 
"  You  are  again  mistaken,  Julia;  I  have  no  such 
narrow-minded  prejudices  as  would  induce  me  to  con- 
demn men  because  they  were  born  in  another  coun- 
try, but  I  do  most  heartily  detest  the  affectations  and 
pretence  of  those  who  come  here  with  no  other  gift 
than  impudence  and  whiskers,  to  speculate  upon  the 
gullibility  of  us  Yankees.  I  will  venture  to  wager 
my  new  bonnet,  that  Count  Hundsfoth  is  a  tall 
starved-looking  individual,  imprisoned  in  a  tight  frock 
coat,  plentifully  be-braided  and  be-frogged, — with  a 
face  covered  with  yellow  hair,  through  which  peep 
two  little  grey  eyes, — a  face,  in  short,  something  like 
that  of  our  old  dog  Ponto,  only  without  his  honest 
expression." 

"  Fie,  fie,  Mary !" 

"  Well,  let  me  have  a  more  accurate  description 
when  you  return,"  said  Mary  laughing,  as  she  tied  on 
her  sister's  cloak. 

"  Pray,  Mary,  where  did  you  ever  see  Count 
Hundsfoth?"  said  Julia,  as  she  took  her  seat  at  the 
breakfast  table  the  next  morning. 

"  I  have  never  seen  him,"  replied  Mary,  with  a 
look  of  surprise. 

"  You  described  him  so  exactly,"  said  Julia,  "  that 
I  really  thought  you  must  have  met  with  him.  I 
wish  you  had  been  with  zne  last  night,  for  you  would 
have  found  excellent  food  for  your  wit  among  the 
circle  which  the  title  of  the  illustrious  stranger  drew 
around  him.  Seated  on  a  divan  in  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  rooms,  directly  under  the  blaze  of  an  immense 
chandelier,  sate  a  little  shrivelled-up  man,  such  as 
you  described,  but  with  this  difference,  that  if  he  re- 
sembled Ponto,  it  must  have  been  when  the  poor 
dog  was  very  sleepy,  for  a  more  stupid,  heavy  look- 
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ing  individual,  I  never  beheld.  A  crowd  of  ladies 
were  around  him,  Mrs.  Malleron  having  been  careful 
to  take  every  body  up  to  him  as  they  entered  the 
room,  as  if  he  had  been  a  sovereign  prince  receiving 
homage,  until  at  last  the  creature  deliberately  rose 
from  the  midst  of  them,  sauntered  carelessly  round 
the  room,  and  spying  a  convenient  corner,  settled 
his  head  against  the  wall,  and  actually  went  to  sleep  >. 
It  required  all  Mrs.  Malleron's  tact  to  cover  such  a 
fragrant  breach  of  good  manners;  but  he  was  a 
nobleman  of  sixteen  quarterings,  and  so  was  ex- 
cused." 

"  I  suppose  his  armorial  bearings  lacked  support- 
ers, and  he  was  therefore  overcome  by  their  weight;" 
said  Mary  laughingly.  .    •• 

"  He  was  overcome  with  something,  but  whether 
it  was  heraldic  honours,  Rhenish  wine,  or  native 
stupidity,  I  could  not  discover.  Mrs.  Malleron  tried 
to  make  him  show  off  to  advantage,  but  he  required 
as  much  goading  as  the  poor  old  lion  in  the  mena- 
gerie, and  when  stirred  up,  contented  himself  like  the 
wearied  beast,  with  stretching  out  his  talons  and 
showing  his  teeth." 

"  Then  you  did  not  dance  with  him,"  said  Mary. 
"Why  yes,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
being  envied  by  all  the  belles  in  the  room.  He  de- 
clared he  should  only  waltz  once,  just  to  give  us  an  ■ 
idea  of  aristocratic  dancing  I  suppose,  and  he  selected 
me  as  his  partner;  but  like  most  other  honours,  it 
cost  me  some  pains,  as  he  trampled  without  mercy 
upon  my  poor  feet."  0*^' 

"  Well,  Julia,  it  may  be  an  honouf  to  have  one's 
toes  trodden  on  by  a  count,  but  I  assure-  you  I  do 
not  envy  you  the  distinction." 

"  Now  tell  me,  how  did  you  pass  the  evening  ?" 
asked  Julia,  "  I  don't  believe  you  were  without  com- 
pany." 

"  No,"  said  Mary  with  a  slight  blush,  "  Frank 
Merrivale  came  in,  and  took  my  place  at  the  chess- 
board, much  to  papa's  satisfaction,  as  he  plays  a  far 
better  game  than  I  do." 

"  I  marvel  at  the  encouragement  you  give  that 
young  man,  Mary;  he  is  good  enough  in  his  place, 
but  really  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  your  straitlaced 
notions  of  propriety  to  admit  him  on  such  a  familiar 
footing,"  said  Julia. 

"  Pray,  what  is  your  objection  to  him,  my  daugh- 
ter?" said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  speaking  now  for  the  first 
time. 

"  Oh,  I  have  several,  but  I  should  think  Mary's 
prejudice  against  foreigners  would  operate  unfavoura- 
bly with  respect  to  the  gentleman  in  question." 

"  Frank  Merrivale  is  an  American  citizen,  Julia," 
said  her  father,  «  although  his  grandfather  and  father 
were  born  in  France ;  while  the  virtues  which  are 
hereditary  in  his  family,  would  ennoble  any  name. 
I  have  more  than  once  told  you  that  what  you  call 
our  prejudice  against  foreigners,  extends  only  to  a 
certain  class, — a  species  distinguished  by  whiskers, 
mustachios  and  pretensions,  who  with  sundry  titles, 
often  as  empty  as  their  pockets,  obtain  admission 
into  our  best  society,  and  become  the  special  pets  of 
fashionable  women." 

"  Really,  papa,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  be  as 
much  disposed  to  favour  a  foreign  nobleman  as  you 
seem  to  be  to  encourage  a  poor  watchmaker's  son ; 
I  prefer  to  be  a  little  farther  removed  from  the  work- 
ing  classes." 


"  Let  me  tell  you  a  story,  before  you  go  farther, 
Julia,"  said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  as  he  finished  his  cup  of 
coffee.  "  There  was  once  a  poor  little  boy,  who  hav- 
ing lost  both  his  parents  by  an  epidemic  fever,  was 
about  to  be  transferred  to  the  city  alms-house,  when 
an  humble  tailor  in  the  neighbourhood,  compassion- 
ating his  forlorn  condition,  took  him  into  his  family. 
Here  he  was  treated  like  a  son,  being  fed  and  clothed 
and  sent  to  school,  just  as  were  the  other  children. 
As  soon  as  he  was  of  sufficient  age,  he  learned  the 
trade  of  his  benefactor,  and  unwilling  to  remain  a 
burden  upon  him,  set  off  to  seek  his  fortune.  Taking 
his  bundle  of  clothes  on  his  arm,  and  throwing  over 
his  shoulder  the  bag  containing  the  implements  of 
his  trade,  he  wandered  about  the  country,  going  from 
house  to  house,  making  and  mending  the  homely 
garments  of  the  farmers,  and  receiving  in  return,  food, 
lodging,  and  a  pittance  of  money.  Industry,  honesty, 
and  economy,  always  meet  with  a  reward  sooner  or 
later,  and  the  poor  tailor,  who  never  neglected  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge,  or  of  improving 
his  condition,  is  now  a  wealthy  merchant;  living 
among  the  treasures  of  a  well  filled  library,  and  stri- 
ving to  repair  the  defects  of  early  education  by  the 
researches  of  his  old  age." 

"  I  don't  doubt  there  are  many  such  instances, 
papa,"  said  Julia,  a  little  impatiently,"  but  what  are 
they  to  us?  Mamma  used  to  tell  us  when  we  were 
little  children,  that  there  were  few  older  families  in 
England  than  the  Mordaunts." 

"  That  may  be,  my  dear;  as  I  know  nothing  about 
it,  will  not  dispute  the  fact,  but  had  I  been  brought 
up  in  the  poor-house,  I  doubt  whether  I  should  have 
been  allowed  any  claims  to  ancient  descent." 

"  You!  what  do  you  mean,  papa?"  asked  Julia  in 
a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  Why  I  mean  that  I  have  been  telling  my  own 
story,  Miss  Julia  Mordaunt;"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
laughing  heartily,  "  and  however  aristocratic  may  be 
your  feelings,  they  cannot  be  hereditary,  since  you 
are  in  fact,  the  daughter  of  a  tailor." 

Julia  bit  her  lip;  "You  only  say  these  things  to 
teaze  me,  papa." 

"  No,  my  daughter,  you  have  often  heard  me  speak 
of  my  early  poverty,  and  though  I  spared  your  pride 
a  knowledge  of  the  details,  yet  when  I  find  you  so 
ready  to  despise  others,  I  think  it  proper  you  should 
learn  to  know  yourself." 

"  Well,  if  it  is  so,"  said  Julia,  "  there  is  the  greater 
reason  for  our  making  high  alliances ;  I  never  see 
Frank  Merrivale  without  thinking  of  our  old  clock, 
with  its  Ethiop  face  and  rolling  eyes,  which  his  grand- 
father made." 

"  For  shame,  Julia !"  exclaimed  her  father;  "  but 
since  you  did  not  like  my  plebeian  story,  let  me  tell 
you  an  aristocratic  one.  When  the  insurrection  of 
the  negroes  in  St.  Domingo,  rendered  that  island  a 
scene  of  carnage  and  destruction,  many  of  the  whites 
were,  as  you  well  know,  glad  to  escape  with  their 
lives,  even  though  obliged  to  leave  behind  them  all 
their  possessions.  Among  these  was  a  middle-aged 
nobleman,  who  with  his  wife  and  infant  son,  were 
secreted  in  an  American  ship,  and  arrived  in  New 
York  in  a  state  almost  of  destitution,  a  few  jewels 
being  all  they  were  able  to  save  from  the  wreck  of 
a  large  estate.  But,  though  educated  amid  the  ap- 
pliances of  wealth,  the  nobleman  possessed  an  active 
and  enterprising  spirit  which  would  not  sutler  him 
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to  sit  down  in  idle  lamentation.  Turning  his  jewels 
into  money,  so  that  they  might  have  immediate  means 
of  subsistence,  he  bound  himself  apprentice  to  a  watch- 
maker; a  trade  for  which  his  mechanical  genius,  and 
scientific  acquirements,  rendered  him  peculiarly  well 
fitted.  His  efforts  were  rewarded  with  success,  and 
his  business  became  so  flourishing,  that  he  brought 
up  his  son  to  the  same  employment.  The  old  man 
lived  to  see  a  moderate  fortune  acquired  by  himself, 
and  a  still  more  competent  one  by  his  son;  while  his 
grandson,  after  receiving  the  best  education  that 
our  country  affords,  has  inherited  the  estate  along 
with  the  virtues  of  both.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that 
I  have  been  telling  the  story  of  the  parents  of  Frank 
Merrivale." 

"  I  did  not  know  he  came  of  such  high  descent," 
said  Julia,  pettishly,  "  but  be  that  as  it  may,  (though 
I  am  a  little  disposed  to  be  as  incredulous  on  that 
subject  as  you  often  are  on  similar  ones,)  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  receive  Frank  Merrivale  on  any  other 
terms  than  that  of  a  pleasant  acquaintance." 

"  Then  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  be  exces- 
sively grieved,  my  dear  Julia,  for  it  was  only  last 
night  that  I  gave  my  unqualified  consent  to  his  he- 
coming  one  of  our  family." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  make  the  best  of  it,"  said 
Julia,  as  the  blushing  Mary  hastily  left  the  room, 
"  he  is  handsome,  amiable,  clever,  and  all  that,  but  I 
think  Mary's  pretty  face  might  have  won  a  higher 
prize  in  the  lottery  of  life." 

If  Julia  was  displeased  at  Mary's  humble  marriage, 
as  she  considered  it,  she  was  still  more  dissatisfied 
with  their  moderate  ideas  of  housekeeping.  Well 
knowing  that  a  wife  cannot  too  soon  assume  the  du- 
ties of  a  station,  which  is  never  filled  well  unless  its 
tasks  are  closely  and  industriously  studied,  Mary, 
soon  after  her  marriage  made  preparations  for  remov- 
ing to  her  own  home.  But  Julia  found  continued 
cause  of  complaint  against  her  plebeian  sister. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  understand  you,  Mary;" 
said  she,  one  day,  "  papa  would  give  you  a  handsome 
house,  and  the  richest  furniture,  yet  you  prefer  only  a 
two  story  house,  and  such  furniture  as  would  suit  a 
mechanic's  wife." 

"  I  will  tell  you  my  reasons,  sister;  if  I  were  to 
choose  a  stately  house,  and  fill  it  with  all  the  costly 
toys  which  fashion  now  requires,  I  should  wish  my 
whole  establishment  to  be  in  keeping  with  such  display. 
I  should  need  double  the  number  of  servants  and  would 
be  expected  to  entertain  a  great  deal  of  company. 
Papa's  fortune  can  supply  me  with  the  necessary 
outfit  for  such  a  style  of  housekeeping,  but  Frank's 
means  are  not  adequate  to  the  support  of  such  extra- 
vagance. His  fortune,  though  not  very  small,  is  all 
embarked  in  commerce,  and  of  course  is  liable  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  mercantile  life,  therefore,  it  would  be 
folly  for  us  to  venture  upon  expenses  which  we  might 
afterwards  regret.  I  am  too  proud  to  risk  such  mor- 
tifications as  has  befallen  some  of  our  acquaintances ; 
I  will  not  plant  myself  on  the  top  of  the  hill  only 
to  be  afterwards  rolled  into  the  mire  at  the  bot- 
tom." 

With  such  ideas,  Mary  could  not  but  find  content- 
ment, and  while  the  friends  of  her  girlhoood  were 
striving  to  form  ambitious  marriages,  heedless  of  the 
character  of  those  to  whom  they  united  themselves, 
she  was  enjoying  domestic  happiness  in  her  own 
quiet  way.     In  vain  Julia  declared  she  was  burying 


herself  alive.  Mary  could  not  be  persuaded  that  her 
books  and  her  music  together  with  the  performance 
of  all  her  pleasant  duties  as  a  wife,  a  daughter,  and  a 
friend,  afforded  less  gratification  than  the  heartless 
intercourse  of  the  gay  world.  Some  pitied,  many 
wondered  at,  and  a  few  approved  of  Mary's  plan  of 
life  ;  but  the  votaries  of  fashion  were  fast  losing  sight 
of  her,  and  would  soon  have  forgotten  her  very  ex- 
istence, when  a  circumstance  occurred,  which,  while 
it  excited  the  envy  of  her  cotemporaries,  made  her 
once  more  an  object  of  especial  interest  to  the  lovers 
of  wealth  and  rank. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  after  his  marriage, 
Frank  Merrivale  received  letters  from  France,  stating 
that,  during  several  years,  search  had  been  making 
for  the  nearest  heirs  to  the  estates  and  title  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Merveille;  and  furthermore  inform- 
ing him  that  undoubted  proof  had  been  received  of 
the  fact,  that  a  branch  of  the  family  had  been  living 
in  St.  Domingo,  from  whence  they  had  emigrated  to 
America  where  they  had  borne  the  name  of  Merrivale. 
The  writer  therefore  requested  that  the  eldest  survi- 
vor of  the  family  would  send  certain  documentary 
evidence  respecting  his  descent,  and  hold  himself 
prepared,  in  case  the  testimony  should  prove  satis- 
factory, to  repair  to  France  without  delay.  The 
proofs  of  lineal  descent  were  easily  procured,  for 
Frank's  grandfather  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
fortunes,  had  preserved  the  old  genealogical  parch- 
ments, together  with  a  seal  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
family;  and  these  Frank  sent,  as  directed,  but  with 
little  disposition  to  follow  them  into  France,  unless 
some  more  certain  benefit  could  accrue  than  he  at 
first  anticipated.  The  occurrence  was  a  subject  of 
mirth  to  his  lighted-hearted  wife,  and  Julia  quizzed 
her  unmercifully,  telling  her  that  she  was  revenged 
upon  her,  for  all  her  slanders  against  foreign  noble- 
men, since  in  spite  of  herself,  she  was  now  only  a 
French  countess  ;  while  Mary  retaliated  by  reminding 
her  sister  of  her  repugnance  to  the  plebeian  alliance 
with  a  watchmaker's  son. 

The  affair  proved,  however,  to  be  more  serious 
than  had  been  expected.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  Frank  received  a  letter  from  the  Count  de 
Merveille,  assuring  him  that  he  was  the  undoubted 
heir,  and  that  a  grant  had  been  obtained  by  which  all 
vexatious  law  questions  were  set  aside,  and  permission 
given  to  consider  him  the  next  in  succession,  provided 
he  should  arrive  in  France  previous  to  the  death  of 
the  present  possessor.  The  Count  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  an  immediate  visit  to  France,  declaring  him- 
self weighed  down  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  age 
and  infirmities.  Whether  there  was  a  little  heredi- 
tary aristocracy  still  lurking  in  the  veins  of  the  watch- 
maker's son,  I  cannot  say,  but  certain  it  is,  that 
Frank  Merrivale  showed  every  disposition  to  accept 
the  old  Count's  invitation.  That  Mary  felt  indifferent 
about  the  matter,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected;  but  in- 
stead of  the  elation  which  Julia  would  have  felt  in 
similar  circumstances,  she  was  sadly  pained  and  dis- 
appointed. She  had  looked  forward  to  a  life  of  quiet 
happiness,  and  she  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
quitting  her  native  land  for  an  empty  title  and  for- 
tune in  a  distant  country.  But  she  knew  her  first 
duty  was  cheerful  submission  to  her  husband's  will, 
and  she  made  every  arrangement  for  their  departure 
without  a  murmur  of  discontent. 

"  Tell  me  honestly,  Mary,"  said  Julia,  «  are  you 
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not,  in  spite  of  your  prejudices,  both  proud  and  happy 
at  this  change  in  your  fortunes?" 

"  Honestly,  sister,  I  am  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
We  have  already  a  fortune  sufficient  to  all  our  wants, 
and  as  we  are  far  too  <  strongly  wedded  to  American 
habits  to  find  the  same  degree  of  enjoyment  in  a 
permanent  residence  in  a  foreign  land,  of  what  use  to 
us  is  an  empty  title,  which  I  should  certainly  be 
ashamed  to  bear  in  this  country,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  retain  it  here." 

"  I  only  wish  I  were  placed  in  similar  circumstan- 
ces,  Mary;  indeed  I  have  almost  decided  to  accept 
the  hand  of  the  handsome  Baron  Wallenstein,  my 
new  admirer,  as  soon  as  he  shall  offer  it,  in  order 
that  I  may  meet  you  in  Paris,  and  figure  as  my  Lady 
Baroness  beside  my  Countess  sister." 

«  Do  not  jest  about  so  serious  a  matter,  Julia;  it 
would  break  papa's  heart  if  you  were  to  marry  one  of 
those  strange  gentry  whom  he  so  detests.  He  is  un- 
happy enough  at  parting  from  me,  though  I  assure 
him  I  shall  soon  return." 

"  But  you  surely  will  not." 

"  I  have  a  presentiment  that  I  shall ;  however, 
time  will  show  whether  my  forebodings  are  true,  so 
I  will  not  dwell  on  them  now;  only  let  me  beg  you 
not  to  entertain  the  proposals  of  any  one  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  me  in  Paris." 

Two  years  after  the  occurrences  above  related,  a 
cheerful  family  circle  were  assembled  in  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt's  drawing-room.  Frank  Merrivale  and  his 
pretty  wife  sat  on  either  side  of  the  happy  father, 
while  Julia,  with  cheerful  countenance  and  simple 
garb,  was  busied  in  fondling  a  lovely  little  babe,  who 
nestled  in  her  arms.  The  Merrivales  had  arrived 
only  on  that  very  afternoon,  and  of  course  all  was 
joyful  excitement. 

"  Now  tell  me  the  whole  story  of  your  inheritance, 
and  why  you  came  back  so  much  sooner  than  we 
had  hoped;"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

Frank  smiled.  "  I  leave  Mary  to  relate  the 
affair,"  said  he,  "you  know  her  skill  in  sketching." 

"  I  shall  make  but  a  few  rough  strokes,"  said 
Mary.  "  To  begin,  then ;  we  found  the  old  Count 
de  Merveille,  Frank's  great  grand  uncle,  (is  not  that 
the  relationship?)  living  in  an  old  chateau  some  sixty 
leagues  distant  from  Paris;  as  you  have  never  seen 
any  thing  like  an  old  chateau,  I  despair  of  giving  you 
an  idea  of  the  utter  desolation  of  the  place.  Imagine 
immense  apartments  hung  with  moth-eaten  tapestry, 
and  frightful  portraits,  uncarpeted,  and  destitute  of 
fireplaces, — casements  only  half  glazed,  and  flapping 
on  their  rusty  hinges, — bed-rooms  furnished  with 
faded  velvet  curtains  and  coverlets  of  tarnished  em- 
broidery, but  without  a  single  comfort  so  commonly 
found  in  our  neatly  appointed  chambers, — terraces 
overgrown  with  weeds,  and  having  their  stone  steps 
broken  and  decayed; — such  is  a  faint  outline  of  the 

use;  as  to  the  grounds,  they  occupied  a  space  of 
twenty  acres,  and  produced  a  luxuriant  crop  of  cab- 
bages and  onions ! — Don't  laugh,  Frank ;  you  know  it 
is  true :  the  land  was  farmed  out  to  save  the  expense 
of  a  gardener.  The  old  count,  proud,  petulant,  and 
devoted  to  snuff  and  ecarte,  was  any  thing  but  an 
agreeable  host;  and,  upon  the  whole,  Frank  soon 
made  up  his  mind  that  J  Le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chan- 
delle?  in  other  words,  that  neither  title  nor  estate  was 
worth  coming  after." 


"  Nay,  Mary,  you  are  a  little  too  severe,"  said 
Frank ;  "  the  truth  was,  that  the  age  and  embarrassments 
of  the  old  count  had  allowed  his  property  to  fall  into 
a  state  of  dilapidation,  which,  with  plenty  of  money 
might  have  been  repaired.  But  I  felt  no  disposition 
to  spend  my  American  dollars  upon  a  tumble-down 
French  castle,  and  when  the  count  died — I  might 
almost  say,  went  out  like  a  candle,  for  he  seemed  to 
have  withered  up  till  there  was  nothing  left  of  him 
but  snuff, — I  sold  the  chateau,  and  relinquished  the 
title  to  a  forty-fifth  cousin  of  the  family,  who  had 
made  money  enough  by  trade  to  be  willing  to 
purchase  a  countship  at  a  price  far  beyond  its 
value." 

"  Then  you  came  back  no  richer  than  you  went ;" 
said  Julia,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  you  are  mistaken,  lady  fair,  I  brought  back 
some  thousands  of  francs,  and  that  sturdy  boy  who 
clings  to  his  aunt  Julia,  as  if  she  were  not  a  new  ac- 
quaintance." 

"  By  the  way,  Julia,"  said  Mary,  "  what  has  be- 
come of  your  elegant  lover,  Baron  Wallenstein  ?  When 
last  you  wrote  about  him,  I  concluded  the  whole 
affair  was  settled,  and  almost  expected  to  be  obliged 
to  greet  you  as  '  my  Lady.'1  " 

Julia's  face  crimsoned,  and  she  began  kissing  the 
baby  with  such  violence,  that  she  soon  set  him  bawl- 
ing most  lustily.  Of  course  no  questions  could  be 
answered,  until  little  master  was  soothed  into  silence, 
and  before  that  could  be  effected,  Julia  had  quitted 
the  room. 

"  Do  not  speak  to  Julia  on  that  subject,"  said  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  smiling,  "  it  is  a  most  delicate  matter,  I 
assure  you.  In  spite  of  all  my  remonstrances  she 
would,  I  fear,  have  married  him,  had  he  made  defini- 
tive proposals;  but  before  he  could  do  so,  the  question 
was  decided  by  others.  Julia  was  one  day  walking 
with  him  in  Broadway,  when  she  noticed  a  man  of 
rather  suspicious  appearance  dogging  their  heels,  and 
presuming  that  it  might  be  some  pickpocket,  allured 
by  the  Baron's  rich  display  of  jewelry,  she  was  several 
times  upon  the  point  of  warning  the  noble  gentleman 
to  be  upon  his  guard.  However,  dreading  some  un- 
pleasant disturbance  in  the  street,  she  contented  her- 
self with  watching  the  man,  until  she  reached  home, 
when  she  meant  to  invite  the  baron  to  enter,  and 
there  inform  him  of  his  danger.  But  she  was  saved 
the  trouble,  for  she  was  just  ascending  the  hall  steps 
when  the  individual  in  question,  hastening  forward, 
seized  the  baron  by  the  collar,  and  with  the  help  of 
an  assistant  constable  dragged  him  to  jail  upon  a 
charge  of  stealing  the  splendid  Spanish  cloak  in  which 
he  was  then  exhibiting  his  elegant  person.  The  fact 
was  proved  against  him,  he  was  discovered  to  be  a 
miserable  adventurer,  and  his  highness  is  now  most 
honourably  accommodated  in  Sing-Sing  prison.  Julia 
was,  of  course,  excessively  mortified,  and  even  now, 
does  not  like  to  hear  any  allusion  to  the  gentleman, 
but  I  believe  it  has  cured  her  of  her  love  for  titles, 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  she  should  be  con- 
tent now  to  bestow  her  hand  on  your  old  playfellow, 
Charles  Barford,  even  though  she  knows  his  father 
was  in  early  days,  only  a  carpenter.  Am  I  not  a 
most  unfortunate  father  ?  Surely  the  curse  of  plebeian- 
ism  must  cling  very  closely  around  me,  since,  with  a 
countship  in  possession,  and  a  baronetcy  in  expecta- 
tion, my  daughters  are,  after  all,  destined  to  be  the 
wives  of  plain  American  citizens!" 
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OTHO  VISCONTI; 

OR, 
THE      BRIDAL      PRESENT. 

A     TALE     OF     FLORENCE. 

BY    PROFESSOR    J.    H.    INGRAHAM,    AUTHOR    OF    "  LAFITTE,"    "  KYD,"    "  THE    QUADROON,"    ETC. 

"  Oh,  Love!  the  mischief  thou  hast  done! 
Thou  god  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  I" — Morris. 


The  golden  sunlight  of  an  Italian  autumn  evening 
poured  through  a  gorgeously  stained  window  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  in  Florence,  and 
fell  upon  the  Mosaic  pavement  in  a  flood  of  mingled 
crimson  and  gold.  In  the  light,  knelt  the  figure  of  a 
graceful  girl  before  a  crucifix;  her  veil  had  fallen 
back  from  her  face,  and  showed  a  countenance  very- 
youthful,  but  exquisitely  beautiful.  She  could  scarcely 
have  passed  her  fourteenth  year;  yet  that  nameless 
charm  of  expression,  that  belongs  to  a  lovely  woman, 
was  already  hers.  Her  eyes  were  as  black  as  night, 
and  so  very  large  and  expressive,  that  one  instinc- 
tively shrunk,  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  soul 
which  were  so  unguardedly  laid  open.  The  rose  of 
youth  and  health  was  on  her  cheek  and  lips ;  and  so 
bright  was  the  smile  that  dimpled  her  mouth,  while 
she  said  her  pretty  prayers,  as  if  the  duty  were  a  pas- 
time, that  one  could  not  think  of  her  and  sorrow  in 
the  same  moment.  Near  her,  but  where  the  gor- 
geous sunbeam  did  not  shine  upon  her,  knelt  a  female 
attendant;  while  behind  her,  leaning  against  a  pillar, 
was  a  youthful  page  scarce  her  own  age ;  and  further 
beyond  still,  stood,  silent  and  stern,  three  men-at-arms. 
This  tale  is  laid  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in 
warlike  times.  The  civil  wars  and  intestine  turmoils 
caused  by  the  feuds  of  the  rival  houses  of  Guelph  and 
Ghibeline,  filled  all  Italy ;  and  the  opposing  combat- 
ants, whenever  they  chanced  to  encounter — in  the 
street  or  on  the  highway,  at  mass  or  marriage — were 
sure  to  come  to  blows.  This  fair  maiden  was  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Guelph,  and  therefore  was 
she  thus  formidably  attended.  As  this  story  is  foun- 
ded on  an  incident  of  this  celebrated  feud,  it  may  not 
be  amiSs'  here,  to  refresh  the  reader's  recollection  of 
its  origin  and  character. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  a  German, 
noble,  whose  castle,  called  Gueibelinga,  was  situated 
in  the  mountains  of  Hertfeld,  became  a  warm  parti- 
zan  of  the  German  emperor;  and,  by  his  power  and 
influence,  contributed  greatly  to  the  stability  of  the 
empire.  But  his  attachment  to  the  imperial  throne 
was  not  less  distinguished,  than  his  hostility  to  the 
papal  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pope  received 
the  support  of  Duke  Guelph,  of  Bavaria,  a  bigoted 
Roman  Catholic,  and  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Germany,  whose  adherence  to  him  was  not  less 
strong,  than  the  attachment  of  the  lord  of  Gueibe- 
linga to  the  emperor.  During  the  life  of  Henry  V., 
these  two  houses  made  no  open  advances  of  hostility ; 
but  his  death,  without  issue,  gave  rise  to  a  contest  for 
the  crown,  that  has  more  or  less  affected  the  present 


state  of  every  European  dynasty.  Guelph,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  died  not  long  after  Henry's  decease,  and  his 
countess,  Matilda,  soon  afterwards  bequeathed  all  her 
immense  possessions  to  the  See  of  Rome.  The  pope 
then  took  up  the  quarrel  for  the  Guelphs,  against  the 
defender  of  the  German  crown,  Duke  Gueibelinga; 
and  the  names  Guelph  and  Ghibeline,  soon  came  to 
denote  the  different  parties  of  the  pope  and  emperor, 
having  in  both  cases  lost  their  particular  application 
to  individuals.  Thus,  all  the  families  that  adhered  to 
the  pope  were  denominated  Guelphs,  and  all  that  ad- 
hered to  the  emperor,  Ghibelines.  As  many  of  the 
Italian  cities  had  belonged  to  Duke  Guelph,  and 
others  to  the  Ghibeline  chief,  Italy  became  divided 
by  the  feud ;  and  even  those  cities  that  owed  fealty 
to  neither  one  nor  the  other,  took  sides  and  plunged 
into  the  quarrel.  In  many  instances,  a  single  city 
was  divided  by  its  knights,  half  taking  one  side  of  the 
feud,  and  the  other  half  the  opposite.  Thus  Florence, 
itself,  at  the  period  of  this  historical  tale,  contained 
forty-two  noble  families  of  the  Guelph  party,  and 
twenty-four  of  the  Ghibeline  faction.  All  Italy  was 
in  arms  with  the  quarrel,  and  every  day  some  new 
murder  alarmed  the  citizens  of  every  city,  within  the 
walls  ot  which  these  two  parties  stood  opposed  to 
each  other ;  and  although  often  reconciled,  every  little 
accident  renewed  their  animosity,  and  they  again  flew 
to  arms  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  and  give  vent  to  their 
mutual  hostility.  The  maiden  who  knelt  in  the 
cathedral  was  a  Guelph,  of  the  noble  Florentine  fam- 
ily of  Donati.  Her  name  was  Elise.  She  was  an 
only  child ;  but  her  high  name  and  exquisite  beauty, 
as  she  was  still  a  child,  had  not  yet  brought  suitors 
to  her  feet. 

Having  ended  her  prayers  she  rose  from  her  knees, 
while  the  attendant  advanced,  and  lifting  the  silken 
mat  on  which  she  had  knelt,  placed  it  across  her  arm 
to  follow  her  out  of  the  cathedral.  But  ere  she  moved 
Elise  turned  her  head  to  re-arrange  her  veil,  when  her 
eye  fell  on  a  youthful  knight,  who,  half  concealed  in 
shadow,  by  the  shrine  before  which  she  had  been 
kneeling,  had  evidently  been  a  witness  to  the  whole 
of  her  devotions.  But  Elise,  after  the  first  blush  of 
surprise,  did  not  see  that  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
being  seen  at  prayers,  and  so  she  completed  the  ar- 
rangement of  her  veil ;  and  beckoning  to  her  page, 
who,  in  his  turn  made  a  signal  to  the  men-at-arms, 
she  tripped  lightly  along  the  marble  pavement  of  the 
cathedral,  and,  with  the  young  knight  in  her  mind, 
disappeared. 

As  she  did  so,  he  stepped  forth  from  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  shrine.     He  had  entered  the  cathedral 
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by  a  side  door  unobserved,  and  struck  with  the  girlish 
beauty  of  the  worshipper  whom  he  discerned  before 
it,  he  had  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and 
sought,  unseen,  its,  shelter,  to  gaze  upon  her  face 
without  interruption. 

This  young  knight  was  Otho  Visconti,  the  nephew 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  the  son  of  the  chief 
of  the  Florentine  Guelphs.  He  had  that  evening 
reached  Florence  from  Milan,  after  an  absence  of 
several  years,  and  had  entered  the  church  to  lounge 
away  the  half  hour  preceding  vespers,  when  the  kneel- 
ing girl  arrested  his  admiration.  The  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  spent  in  gazing  upon  the  lovely  face  of  the 
bright  maiden,  had  been  sufficient  to  captivate  his 
heart.  He  felt  she  was  a  mere  child,  but  he  knew 
also  that  she  would  not  always  remain  a  child;  and 
he  inwardly  resolved  to  watch  the  budding,  and  then 
pluck  the  flower !  He  was  not  quite  in  love  with 
Elise,  indeed,  but  he  was  ready  to  be  so  when  she 
was  of  the  age  for  wooing. 

He  had  been  so  engaged  in  admiring  her,  that  it 
never  occurred  to  him  to  look  at  the  bearings  of  the 
page,  or  the  coats  of  the  men-at-arms,  till  their  in- 
tervening forms,  in  the  far  distance  of  the  aisle,  hid 
hers  from  his  gaze. 

Otho  Visconti  had  left  Florence  in  his  boyhood, 
and  so  none  of  the  faces  of  the  maidens  of  the  city 
were  known  to  him.  The  instant  his  negligence  to 
ascertain  who  had  so  suddenly  ensnared  his  heart, 
occurred  to  his  mind,  he  hastened  to  follow  her.  On 
gaining  the  street,  neither  she,  nor  page,  nor  men-at- 
arms,  were  visible ;  and  from  that  time  Otho  Visconti 
searched  Florence  in  vain  to  behold  once  more  the 
bright  and  beauteous  maiden  who  had  appeared  and 
disappeared  so  mysteriously,  leaving  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  his  senses.  Finally,  he  came  to  regard  the 
whole  as  a  vision  he  had  seen  in  a  waking  dream, 
and  strove  to  banish  the  recollection  of  it  from  his 
mind. 


Three  years  passed  away,  and  Oiho  Visconti  ceased 
longer  to  think  of  the  beautiful  girl  he  had  seen  in 
the  cathedral,  yet  her  image  remained  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  his  heart.  He  had  now  become  one  of 
the  gayest  gallants  of  the  Florentine  court,  and  as 
supremely  favoured  by  the  smiles  of  grace  and  beauty, 
as  beseemed  a  cavalier  who  was  as  handsome  as  he 
was  gallant,  and,  as  he  had  often  shown,  was  as  bold 
in  battle  as  in  boudoir. 

At  day-dawn  one  bright  June  morning,  he  sallied 
forth  from  his  palace  in  full  armour,  mounted  on  a 
sable  charger,  whose  broad  chest  glittered  with  the 
steel  plates  with  which  it  was  overlaid.  He  was  pre- 
ceded by  his  gonfaloner,  and  attended  on  either  hand 
by  a  knight  of  lesser  degree,  and  followed  by  a  hun- 
dred men-at-arms,  all  clad  in  steel,  with  their  battle 
axes  swung  at  their  saddle-bows.  Two  and  two 
trotting  beneath  the  stone  arch  of  the  Visconti  pa- 
lace, the  cavalcade  took  its  way  along  the  street  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  the  direction  of  the  Milan 
gate.  They  rode  on  without  interruption,  or  meet- 
ing any  one,  save  now  and  then  a  cowled  monk,  or 
a  veiled  devotee  gliding  along  to  the  cathedral,  or 
the  mounted  page  of  some  noble  Guelph  lady,  spur- 
ring on  an  errand  for  his  mistress.  At  length  they 
entered  the  Place  of  the  Loggia,  and  moved  forward 
towards  the  outlet  at  its  northern  extremity.  Ere 
they  reached  it  the  young  knight  discovered  that  a 


chain  was  drawn  across  from  house  to  house,  and 
that  their  way  was  completely  barricaded. 

"How  is  this,  Egidio  ?"  he  said,  turning  to  one  of 
the  knights  that  rode  by  his  side ;  "  dost  know  its 
meaning?" 

"  I  know  not,  my  lord !  There  hath  been  no  open 
quarrel  for  the  last  three  days  between  the  factions, 
that  precautions  taken  only  in  the  midst  of  fight 
should  be  now  maintained." 

"  It  hath  a  hostile  face  upon  it,"  said  Otho  Vis- 
conti, with  haughty  anger.  "  There  bends  a  monk 
of  the  Santa  Croce  over  a  dying  man.  I  will  know 
what  this  means.  Ho,  sir  priest !  hither!  We  would 
inquire  of  you  the  meaning  of  this  stoppage  of  the 
public  ways!     Who  hath  drawn  this  chain  across?" 

"  Salvestro  de'Medici,"  answered  the  monk,  with- 
out looking  up,  or  ceasing  from  his  spiritual  duty 
with  the  soul  of  him  who  lay  upon  the  pavement. 

"  Ha !  the  Ghibeline  chief?  Hath  he  known 
of  my  expedition  to  Milan,  and  would  he  bar  my 
road  ?" 

"  The  Ghibeline  chief,  doubtless  knew  of  thy  ex- 
pedition, my  lord  Visconti,"  said  a  man  that  stood 
near,  leaning  upon  a  broken  pike;  "but  this  barri- 
cade hath  another  cause.  It  chanced  that  half  an 
hour  since,  Astor  de'Manfredi,  the  Guelph,  attended 
by  a  small  company  of  his  retainers  at  arms  was 
riding  along  this  street,  when  meeting  on  this  spot, 
with  the  mad-cap  son  of  Salvestro  de'Medici,  they 
had  some  words  together,  touching  a  maiden  who 
equally  favoured  both,  and  drawing  weapons,  put  their 
quarrel  to  issue." 

"  This  is  well.  And  how  hung  the  victory  ?"  ask- 
ed the  young  knight,  with  animated  interest. 

"  At  first  on  the  side  of  Astor  de'Manfredi;  but  a 
re-inforcement  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Ghibeline, 
the  Guelph  was  beaten  off,  with  the  loss  of  four  of  his 
men.  The  elder  Medici,  who  headed  the  new  force, 
on  coming  up,  barricaded  the  street  to  prevent  suc- 
cour." 

"  And  this  hath  just  happened?"  demanded  the 
knight,  impatiently. 

"  'Tis  scarce  ten  minutes  since  Manfredi  fled 
towards  the  gate,  pursued  by  the  Medici,  who  out- 
numbered him  four  to  one.  Yonder  lies  one  of  his 
esquires,  at  the  last  gasp." 

"  So  !  my  friend,"  exclaimed  the  knight,  "  this  is  a 
matter  touching  ourselves  and  our  honour.  Let  us 
to  the  rescue  of  young  de'Manfredi,  and  avenge  the 
insult  offered  to  our  faction.  Send  a  smith  hither ! 
Nay,  break  the  stone  in  which  the  bolt  is  bedded, 
with  the  heads  of  your  battle  axes !"  he  shouted. 
"  The  Medici  hath  never  driven  bolt  to  withstand  the 
stroke  of  a  Visconti !" 

In  a  few  moments  the  rough  marble  block,  in 
which  the  bolt  upholding  the  chain*  was  embedded, 
was  shattered  by  the  heavy,  smith-like  blows  of  the 
men-at-arms. 

"  Now  onward,  to  the  Medici  palace,  to  which  this 
passage  leads!  If  our  friends  are  driven  beyond  it, 
we  will  assail  the  palace !  This  stain  de'Manfredi 
hath  put  upon  us  must  be  wiped  out !  A  Visconti ! 
a  Visconti!''1 

"A  Visconti!"  shouted  the  knight,  and  men-at- 
arms,   and  at  full  speed  the  fiery  Guelphs  galloped 

*  Such  was  the  state  of  the  times,  that  nearly  every  street 
in  Florence  that  contained  a  nohle's  palace,  of  either  party, 
was  furnished  at  each  end  wall  chain  and  holts,  with  massive 
locks,  ready  to  be  drawn  across  on  the  out-breaking  of  a  feud. 
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along  the  silent  streets.  The  sun  was  just  rising,  and 
gilding  the  topmost  towers  of  the  Medici  palace  as 
they  came  in  sight  of  it ;  but  the  ardent  knight  gave 
little  heed  to  the  effect  of  the  sunlight  upon  the  blaz- 
ing pinnacles,  for  at  the  end  of  the  street,  and  direct- 
ly opposite  the  gate  of  the  magnificent  mansion  of 
his  hereditary  foes,  he  saw  Astor  de'Manfredi,  and 
the  remnant  of  his  party,  whose  flight  had  been  check- 
ed at  this  spot  by  a  chain  thrown  across  the  street, 
gallantly  defending  himself  against  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Medici  faction. 

"  Dost  see  the  cowardly  villains,  how  they  set  upon 
and  worry  the  brave  knight  like  a  pack  of  hounds 
driving  at  a  single  stag !  Ho,  my  friends !  Let  us  aid 
them,  if  we  have  to  do  it  with  our  lives !  A  Guelph ! 
a  Guelph ! — A  Visconti !     To  the  rescue  !". 

With  these  fierce  and  warlike  cries,  the  Guelphs 
headed  by  the  fiery  Visconti,  came  down  the  narrow 
street  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  and  ere  the  Medici 
were  well  aware  of  their  presence,  they  were  upon 
them!  In  a  few  moments  the  tide  of  battle  turned, 
and  the  Medici  retreated  towards  the  gates  and  por- 
ticoes of  their  palace.  But  Astor  de'Manfredi,  burn- 
ing with  rage  and  shame  for  his  defeat,  and  Otho 
Visconti,  animated  by  a  desire  to  punish  the  haughty 
victims,  were  neither,  by  any  means  disposed  to  let 
the  affair  terminate  with  the  retreat  of  the  foe.  The 
two  young  knights,  as  the  Medici  were  retiring,  mere- 
ly exchanged  glances,  and  the  next  instant  the  rival 
factions  were  fighting  hand  to  hand  in  the  galleries 
and  courts  of  the  palace.  In  vain  old  Salvestro 
de'Medici  shouted  his  war  cry  of  "A  Ghibelinga! 
A  Medici!"  In  vain  the  younger  defended,  with 
lion-like  courage,  the  chief  entrance  to  the  palace. 
Every  where  the  Guelphs  effected  an  entrance  and 
dispersed  the  Ghibelines. 

The  young  Visconti,  seeing  the  Mediciean  chief  fly 
alone  up  the  broad  marble  steps  leading  to  the  interior 
of  the  palace,  left  his  knights  to  take  possession  of 
the  lower  court,  and  followed  in  pursuit,  ambitious 
of  making  prisoner,  in  his  own  house,  the  head  of 
the  opposing  faction.  On  gaining  the  top  of  the 
grand  stair-case,  he  discovered  him  just  entering  a 
distant  door  at  the  extremity  of  a  gorgeous  saloon. 
Without  hesitation  he  followed,  and  entered  after  him. 
The  door  instantly  closed  behind,  and  shut  out  the 
noise  of  the  conflict  below.  He  found  himself,  not 
without  surprise,  in  the  wing  of  the  palace  appro- 
priated to  the  ladies.  His  first  impulse  was  to  with- 
draw, for  feudal  hostility  had  its  courtesies,  and  not 
less  remarkable  was  the  gentleness  with  which  the 
females  of  the  opposing  parties  were  treated  on  occa- 
sions like  the  present,  than  the  hatred  that  existed 
between  the  males.  As  he  was  in  the  act  of  turning 
round  to  retire,  a  female,  who  evidently  did  not  divine 
his  intention,  but  only  saw  in  his  presence  there  the 
most  hostile  purposes,  suddenly  threw  herself  at  his 
feet! 

"  Knight,  save — spare  my  father !" 
"  Lady,  I  obey !"  answered  the  youth  respectfully. 
"  The  lord  of  Medici  is  safe !  Had  I  known  he  had 
fled  hither  I  should  not  have  intruded.  Art  thou, 
then,  the  lady  Bianche  ?"  he  asked,  admiringly,  as 
he  gazed  upon  the  beautiful  maiden. 
"  I  am,  my  lord  Visconti." 

"  Ha !  knowest  thou  me  ?"  he  demanded  in  surprise. 
"  As  other  maidens  of  Florence  do,  by  seeing  thee 
often  ride  by  with  thy  men-at-arms." 

"  And  I  have  heard  of  thee,  lady,  and  of  thy  won- 


drous beauty ;  but,  by  the  rood !  the  half  hath  not 
been  told,  now  mine  eyes  behold  thee !" 

Lady  Bianche  looked  up  into  his  face  as  he  spoke, 
for  there  was  a  frank  sincerity  in  his  voice  that  im- 
pressed her;  she  then  blushed,  and  dropped  her  eyes. 
"  Santa  Croce  !"  cried  the  knight,  bluntly,  "  thou 
hast  beauty  enough  to  make  me  turn  traitor." 

"  Good  Knight,  unless  thy  words  are  the  breath  of 
idle  mocking,  prove  their  sincerity  not  by  becoming 
a  Ghibeline,  but  by  staying  the  slaughter  in  the  pa- 
lace !" 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  say,  fair  Bianche !  and  for  thy 
sake,  tell  thy  father,  that  in  ten  minutes  hence  there 
shall  not  be  one  of  his  foes  within  his  palace.  Fare 
thee  well,  sweet  Bianche !  Hadst  thou  been  Eve  and 
I  Adam,  I  should  have  lost  Paradise  also !" 

Lightly  touching  his  lip  to  her  snowy  fingers,  the 
free  young  knight  quitted  her  presence.  Bianche 
stood  an  instant  with  her  gaze  fixed  on  the  door 
through  which  he  had  disappeared,  and  then  clasping 
her  hands  together,  with  a  joyful  smile  said,  in  a  low 
tone, 

"  And  have  I  then  met  face  to  face  Otho  Visconti, 
whom  for  one  year  I  have  so  devotedly  loved!  Have 
I  spoken  with  him? — has  he  pressed  his  lip  to  my 
hand  ?  Oh,  too,  too  happy  !  the  bliss  has  been  bought, 
I  fear  me,  with  the  loss  of  many  a  Medici's  life ;  yet 
therefore  should  I  prize  it  more!  and  what  said  he? 
« that  my  beauty  would  tempt  him  to  turn  traitor — to 
forfeit  Paradise  !'  and  these  were  not  coined  compli- 
ments of  the  lip !  I  marked  his  eye  and  tone  well  as 
he  uttered  them !  But,  alas !  why  have  I  been  so 
mad  to  cherish  this  love  for  the  foe  of  my  house? 
why  do  I  rejoice  at  a  meeting  which  will  only  be  fol- 
lowed by  long  hours  of  useless  grief!  We  can  never 
wed  !  A  Ghibeline  and  a  Guelph  !  It  has  been  done, 
though,  and  may  be  done  again!  But  why  do  I  hope 
this?  He  loves  me  not — nay — ne'er  saw  or  thought 
of  me  till  to-day — though,  alas !  his  dear  image  has 
been  months  graven  on  my  heart !  He  thinks  me 
beautiful!  My  face  struck  him!  He  seems  free  and 
frank,  and  might  be  won  by  my  beauty,  though  my 
love,  (which  yet  he  dreams  not  of,)  may  not  touch 
his  heart!  If  heaven  aid  me  I  will  boldly  seek  to  win 
him !  My  beauty  shall  be  the  snare.  If  I  but  please 
his  eye  a  maiden,  I  will  have  time  to  win  his  love  a 
bride.  Now,  Bianche  Medici,  if  thou  wouldst  not 
have  thy  rich  love  cast  back  upojr'Jthy  heart,  and 
perish  there,  and  thou  with  it,  awaken  thine  ener- 
gies! Otho  Visconti  may  yet  be  won!" 

Thus  soliloquized  the  haughty  and  beautiful,  yet 
deeply  enamoured  Bianche,  of  Medici;  and  boldly, 
perseveringly,  and  successfully,  did  she  make  use  of 
the  power  her  wonderful  beauty  had  given  her  over 
the  senses,  (not  the  heart,)  of  the  young  knight  of 
Visconti ! 


The  passion  of  Bianche  de'Medici  was  singularly 
forwarded  by  a  treaty  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghi- 
belines of  Tuscany;  ratified  a;  few  days  after  the  at- 
tack on  the  Mediciean  palace;  '  It  was  to  a  diet 
called  for  this  purpose  that  Otho  Visconti  was  on  his 
way  when  the  discomfiture  of  Astor  de'Manfredi 
drew  him  and  his  party  into  the  melee. 

The  fruits  of  this  treaty  after  thirty  three  years  of 
constant  hostility,  were  equally  enjoyed  by  both  par- 
ties; for  both  sides  were  well  weary  of  fighting,  and 
had  long  sighed  for  a  temporary  suspension  of  arms. 
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The  young  night  of  Visconti,  remembering  the  beauty 
of  lady  Bianche,  soon  became,  therefore,  a  voluntary 
visitant  at  the  palace  which  he  had  once  entered  as 
a  foe.  The  sweets  of  peace  soon  won  the  Floren- 
tines to  prize  their  truce,  and  in  the  interchanges  of 
mutual  courtesies,  and  in  repairing  the  rents  made  in 
their  fortunes  and  estates  by  the  protracted  civil  war, 
they  were  not  unwilling  to  let  it  remain  undisturbed. 

Bianche  Medici  soon  established  her  power  over 
the  mind  of  the  gay  Visconti;  his  heart  he  had  lost 
three  years  before  in  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore!  At  length,  captivated  by  her  illustrious 
beauty,  the  young  chief  of  the  Guelphs  offered  his 
hand  in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  the  leader  of  the 
Ghibeline  faction.  This  intelligence  created  through- 
out Florence  no  little  sensation.  The  body  of  the 
people  received  it  with  joy  as  the  precursor  of  a  per- 
manent peace  between  the  two  rival  houses.  The 
majority  of  the  nobles  on  both  sides  were  also  grati- 
tified  to  learn  the  contemplated  union ;  for  one  year's 
quiet  and  social  intercourse  had  made  them  in  love 
with  peace.  There  were  some  few  influential  nobles 
of  both  parties,  who  received  the  intelligence  of  this 
contemplated  union  between  the  heads  of  the  bellige- 
rent houses  with  disapprobation ;  but  no  one  spoke 
openly  his  opinion.  Thus  the  nuptials  were  con- 
firmed, and  the  day  of  the  ceremony  of  marriage  was 
appointed. 

The  morning  was  not  more  bright  and  cloudless 
than  the  spirit  of  Otho  Visconti  as  he  pranced  forth 
from  the  stately  palace  of  his  ancestors  in  bridal 
pomp  on  his  way  to  the  Mediciean  palazzo  to  re- 
ceive his  bride  and  conduct  her  to  the  church.  He 
was  attended  by  a  brilliant  retinue  of  knights  and 
nobles,  himself  most  conspicuous  of  all,  in  silver  ar- 
mour and  snowy  casque,  mounted  upon  a  milk  white 
charger,  which  daintily  spurned  the  earth  it  moved 
upon.  Beside  him  a  page  led  a  beautiful  palfrey  for 
the  bride. 

There  was  now  no  massive  chains  or  oaken  bar- 
riers to  disfigure,  and  give  a  warlike  aspect  to  the  gay 
streets  of  Florence :  but,  instead,  the  dwellings  were 
hung  with  silken  banners,  and  the  doors  and  win- 
dows were  filled  with  ladies  waving  scarfs  and  dis- 
pensing smiles  on  favoured  knights,  which  the  eyes 
of  love  singled  out  from  the  cavalcade. 

The  bridal  cortege  had  passed  the  Ponte  Vecchio, 
and  was  winding  round  the  statue  of  Mars  to  enter 
the  street  leading  to  the  abode  of  Bianche  de'Medici, 
when  as  the  bridegroom  approached  the  Donati  pa- 
lace which  stood  near,  he  was  thus  addressed  by 
Astor  de'Manfredi,  who  rode  at  his  right  hand. 

"  Dost  thou  see,  my  lord,  yonder  tall  and  stately 
matron,  standing  amid  that  galaxy  of  maidens  on  the 
balcony  of  the  Donati  palace?" 

"  I  do,  Manfredi,"  answered  the  youthful  knight  ; 
"  and,  save  my  own  noble  mother,  never  have  I  be- 
held a  lady  with  such  dignity  of  presence.  She  doth 
remind  me  of  one  of  our  ancient  Roman  matrons. 
See,  does  not  she  look  earnestly  upon  us  ?" 

"She  does,  my  lord.  As  I  rode  past  an  hour' 
since,  she  sent  her  page  to  ask  me  if  it  were  true  the 
lord  of  Visconti  were  really  to  wed  with  the  Me- 
dici?" 

"  Methinks  she  should  have  known  it  ere  she  put 
such  question !" 

"  'Twas  not  asked,  I  thought,  as  if  for  information, 
my  lord,  but  as  if  she  sought  particular  confirmation 
of  a  fact  before  well  understood." 


"  And  what  answered  you  her  page  ?"  asked  the 
knight  carelessly,  at  the  same  time  controlling  the 
fire  of  his  steed,  who  started  at  the  fluttering  pennons 
from  the  balconies  opposite  to  the  Donati  palace." 

"  That  this  day  the  factions  of  Guelph  and  Ghibe- 
line were  to  be  united  by  the  union  of  the  Visconti 
and  Medici." 

"  You  answered  well.  Ha,  dost  mark  ?  There 
is  no  banner  or  sign  of  compliment  from  the  palace !" 

"  She  doubtless  hath  taken  offence  at  this  mar- 
riage," answered  de'Manfredi  as  they  came  opposite 
the  palace,  "  but  which  all  men  hail  as  the  bond  of 
peace  in  Florence.  She  is  too  much  Guelph  to  give 
her  favour  to  a  Ghibeline.  Look  my  lord !  she  waves 
her  hand  to  you." 

"  In  truth  she  doth !  But  we  will  pass  on  nor 
heed  her." 

"  By  her  manner  she  will  address  you." 

"  Then  we  will  pause  and  listen;  for  ne'er  would  I 
be  so  discourteous  as  to  be  wanting  in  reverence  to 
the  noble  lady  Donati." 

As  he  spoke,  he  reined  in  his  charger,  for  the 
matron  in  the  meanwhile  had  stepped  forth  upon  the 
portico  beneath  which  he  was  passing,  and  again 
waved  her  hand  commandingly. 

"  Stay  thy  gallant  train,  Otho  Visconti,  till  thou 
alight  and  enter  my  abode.  I  am  a  Guelph  as  well 
as  thou,  and  on  this  thy  bridal  day,  I  would  shame 
to  have  thee  pass  my  door  unhonoured.  I  have  hung 
abroad  no  silken  banners  to  greet  thy  passage,  but  I 
have  prepared  for  thee  a  bridal  gift  meet  for  a  Vis- 
conti to  receive,  meet  for  a  Donati  to  bestow.  Alight 
and  enter  that  thou  may'st  behold  it !" 

"  Thou  speakest  fairly,  noble  lady !"  answered  the 
knight  courteously,  "  and  the  grace  of  thy  speech 
doth  cancel  thy  want  of  banners !  Good  knights,  and 
gentlemen,  by  your  leave  we  will  delay  a  brief 
moment,  that  we  may  receive  the  gracious  bridal 
present  of  the  noble  lady." 

With  these  words  the  bridegroom  alighted  and  as- 
cended the  portico  of  the  Palazzo. 

"  Follow  me,  Otho  Visconti,  to  the  room  where  I 
have  placed  thy  bridal  gift.  Know,  that  my  late  lord 
Albert  of  Donati.  conjointly  with  thy  noble  father, 
the  lord  Valentino  Visconti,  did  before  their  deaths 
settle  upon  this  very  bridal  present  for  thee.  In  of- 
fering it  to  thee  now,  I  am  but  fulfilling  their  inten- 
tions." 

Thus  speaking,  the  dignified  matron  led  the  way 
to  an  inner  apartment,  the  sides  of  which  were  tapes- 
tried with  silver  cloth,  while  the  ceiling  was  vaulted 
and  of  a  cerulean  hue  spangled  with  stars.  She  si- 
lently conducted  him  to  the  opposite  side  of  this 
chamber  to  an  ottoman,  over  which  was  cast  an 
ample  veil. 

"  Beneath  this  veil,  Otho  Visconti,  lies  the  bridal 
gift  I  have  seventeen  years  guarded  for  thee;"  said 
the  matron.  " Behold"  she  cried,  preparing  to  lift 
the  screen,  "  the  bride  thy  father  chose,  and  which  I 
have  reserved  for  thee.  Like  thee  she  is  Guelph; 
whilst  thou  takest  one  from  the  enemies  of  thy  church 
and  race !" 

She  drew  aside  the  veil  as  she  spoke,  and  the  as- 
tonished young  knight  beheld,  reclining  upon  the  ot- 
toman, a  virgin  of  dazzling  beauty.  A  second  glance 
was  not  necessary  to  assure  him  that  she  was  the 
mysterious  maiden  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  heart 
before  the  shrine  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore !  She 
was  now  in  the  full  bud  of  Italian  beauty  at  seven- 
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teen !  And  she  in  return  recognized  the  handsome 
knight  who  had  been  the  witness  of  her  devotions ! 

"  Signora,"  he  answered,  dazzled  and  enamoured, 
"  I  do  accept  the  bridal  gift  thou  hast  reserved  for 
me;  if,"  he  added,  kneeling  beside  the  lovely  maiden, 
"  the  gift  itself  have  no  dissentient  voice  against  such 
bestowal  of  her  hand  and  person  ?" 

"  The  daughter  of  a  Donati  has  no  other  will  than 
that  of  the  head  of  her  house !"  answered  the  Sig- 
nora with  firmness. 

The  knight  looked  at  the  lovely  Elise,  and  her 
blushes  were  more  eloquent  than  speech.  She  in  her 
turn,  had  not  forgotten  the  knight  of  the  shrine,  and 
the  more  she  let  her  thoughts  run  upon  him,  the 
more  she  suffered  his  memory  to  impress  itself  upon 
her  heart.  Her  eyes  answered  to  his,  and  love  was 
triumphant ! 

"  The  bridal  procession  awaits  thee !"  said  the 
lady  of  Donati  sternly. 

"  I  obey,"  answered  the  young  knight,  and  taking 
the  hand  of  the  beauteous  virgin,  he  led  her  forth  to 
the  portico  of  the  palace.  "  Behold,"  he  said,  stand- 
ing beside  her,  her  hand  held  in  his,  "  while  on  my 
way  to  seek  a  Ghibeline  bride,  I  have  here  found  one 
of  our  own  race  and  faith.  Let  us  proceed  to  the 
church  my  friends,  and  leave  Ghibeline  to  wed  with 
Ghibeline." 

Thus  speaking,  the  fickle,  yet  also  true  young 
knight,  Visconti,  mounted  his  bride  upon  the  palfrey, 
caparisoned  and  designed  for  Bianche  of  Medici ;  and 
the  cavalcade  turning  from  the  street  that  led  to  the 
Mediciean  palace,  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore ;  and  there  before  the  shrine 
and  altar  where  first  he  beheld  the  lovely  child  who 
had  won  his  heart,  he  was  united  to  her,  now  be- 
come the  most  beautiful  maiden  in  Italy. 


The  bride  elect,  the  haughty  Bianche  de'Medici  with 
her  train  of  maidens,  knights,  and  nobles,  were  im- 


patiently awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Visconti  party 
when  a  messenger  came  and  communicated  the  news 
of  Otho  Visconti's  nuptial  treachery.  In  an  instant 
the  Ghibeline  cavaliers  were  in  the  saddle,  and  as  the 
bridal  procession  reached  the  Porte  Vecchio,  on  its 
way  to  the  Visconti  palace,  it  was  attacked  with  a 
decision  and  ferocity  unparallelled  in  the  wars  of  the 
two  factions.  The  Plaza  Loggia  was  at  once  turned 
into  a  battle  field !  Otho  Visconti  while  defending 
his  bride  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  younger  Medici  at 
the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Mars.  At  the  same  instant 
Bianche  de'Medici,  the  outraged  bride  of  the  false  and 
inconstant  knight,  appeared  sword  in  hand,  mounted 
on  her  father's  war  horse,  her  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind,  and  her  whole  bearing  and  aspect  that  of  an 
avenging  Amazon.  Her  base  bridegroom  had  fallen 
ere  she  reached  him;  but  the  bosom  of  Elise  lay 
open  to  her  vengeance,  and  her  glittering  blade  was 
instantly  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  virgin  bride! 
Elise  fell  and  expired  upon  her  husband's  body ! 

"  No,"  she  cried  springing  to  the  ground  and  cast- 
ing her  aside;  "  even  in  death  they  shall  not  be 
united.     This  place  alone  is  mine!" 

With  these  words  she  passed  her  sword  through 
her  own  bosom  and  fell  dead,  clasping  the  recreant 
bridegroom's  corpse  in  her  arms. 

Thus  once  more  was  revived  the  feud  between  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  which  continued  for  more 
than  a  century,  without  cessation.  Blood  atoned  for 
blood,  and  Florence,  and  the  major-part  of  Italy,  was 
daily  the  scene  of  sanguinary  contests.  Once  more 
chains  were  thrown  across  the  streets,  and  barricades 
constructed  in  every  quarter,  around  every  palace. 
The  Ghibelines  at  length  became  masters  of  Florence, 
and  banished  every  Guelph  noble  from  the  city.  The 
palace  of  the  Visconti,  and  thirty-six  others  belong- 
ing to  illustrious  families  of  that  party,  were  demo- 
lished, and  peace  was  once  more  established  to  be 
broken  again  by  some  cause  as  light  as  that  which 
has  furnished  the  subject  of  this  feudal  tale- 
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Beneath  an  elm,  a  green  old  elm, 

I  raised  a  rustic  seat ; 
The  bows  low  drooping  o'er  my  head, 

The  green  grass  at  my  feet ; 
The  sparkling  streamlet  dancing  by, 

With  voice  so  clear  and  sweet ; 
The  air-sprite's  low  and  mournful  sigh- 

Oh !  'twas  a  glad  retreat ! 

And  often  at  the  dewy  morn, 

Just  as  the  redd'ning  ray 
Shot  from  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 

Betokened  coming  day: 
I'd  hie  me  to  my  glad  retreat, 

To  that  old  elm  I'd  stray — 
And  by  that  low  and  humble  seat, 

I'd  kneel  me  down  and  pray. 


And  at  the  sultry  hour  of  noon, 

I'd  seek  its  cooling  shade, 
And  listen  to  the  joyous  sound, 

The  little  streamlet  made. 
And  watch  the  bright  birds  glancing  through 

The  branches,  old  and  young, 
And  wondered  as  they  gaily  flew, 

What  was  the  song  they  sung. 

But  time  has  passed,  those  days  are  gone, — 

Ay  !  more — long  years  have  fled  I — 
And  lying  o'er  the  little  brook, 

A  wither'd  trunk  and  dead. 
But  Memory  often  wanders  back, 

On  Fancy's  pinions  free, 
That  glad  retreat  I'll  ne'r  forget 

Beneath  the  old  elm  tree. 
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THE         BUTTERFLY. 

BY     MRS.     L.     H.     SIGOURNEY. 


A  butterfly  basked  on  a  baby's  grave, 

Where  a  lily  had  chanced  to  grow: 

'  Why  art  thou  here,  with  thy  gaudy  dye  ? 

When  she  of  the  bright  and  sparkling  eye 

Must  sleep  in  the  church-yard  low." 


Then  it  lightly  soared  through  the  sunny  air, 
And  spoke  from  its  shining  track  : 
"  I  was  a  worm,  'till  I  won  my  wings, 

And  she  whom  thou  mourns't,  like  a  seraph  sin° 
Would'st  thou  call  the  blest  one  back?" 


Written  for  the  Lady's  Book. 


THE        DOUBLE        PICTURE 


BY     PLINY     EARLE,     M.  D. 


I  looked  abroad  upon  the  earth — 

This  blooming  earth  which  God  has  made- 
Its  thousand  springs  when  life  has  birth, 

Its  varied  hues  of  light  and  shade; 
Upon  the  hills  and  vallies  green, 

And  the  blue  concave  of  the  sky, 
And,  gazing  on  the  glorious  scene, 

Exclaimed,  "  Alas!  that  man  should  die, 

'  That  these  warm  pulses  should  be  chilled, 

This  lamp  of  life  resign  its  flame, 
These  forms,  with  animation  filled, 

Fall  to  the  dust  from  whence  they  came; 
And,  when  a  few  short  years  are  o'er, 

These  ardent  bosoms,  beating  high 
In  hope  and  gladness,  beat  no  more. 

Alas!  alas!  that  man  should  die." 

I  saw  a  young  and  lovely  boy — 

Lovely  in  mind  and  fair  in  form— 
His  features  redolent  of  joy, 

His  heart  with  life's  first  impulse  warm; 
But,  gazing  on  his  face  so  bland, 

And  the  fresh  lustre  of  his  eye, 
I  pressed  my  aching  forehead,  and 

Exclaimed,  "  Alas!  that  man  should  die. 

'  That  he,  the  beautiful  in  form, 

In  God's  majestic  image  made, 
With  youth  and  life,  and  passion  warm, 

Should  lie  beneath  the  cypress  shade; 
That  childhood's  dream  should  be  so  fleet, 

That  joy  should  pass,  and  beauty  fly, 
And  Death  usurp  Life's  regal  seat:— 

Alas!  alas!  that  man  should  die." 

Beside  the  holy  altar  stood, 

With  glowing  cheek,  a  fair  young  bride, 
And  he,  her  chosen  one  and  good, 

In  manly  beauty  at  her  side. 
Oh,  then  methought  how  death  would  come 

To  break  affection's  hallowed  tie, 
And,  in  a  momentary  gloom, 

Exclaimed,  "  Alas  !  that  man  should  die  ; 

"  Die,  and  this  beauteous  world  resign 

For  the  cold  precincts  of  the  tomb  J 
Die,  and  affections  light  divine 

Exchange  for  dim  sepulchral  gloom; 
Die,  never  more  to  wander  where 

Bright  waters  hymn  their  minstrelsy, 
Upon  the  aromatic  air. 

Alas!  alas!  that  man  should  die." 


The  scene  was  changed  ;  I  looked  where  pain 

Racked  every  nerve  on  torture's  wheel, 
And  through  each  swollen  and  burning  vein, 

A  fiery  stream  was  wont  to  steal. 
I  saw  the  tears  in  anguish  shed, 

I  listened  to  the  groan,  the  sigh, 
And  in  my  sorrowing  heart  I  said, 

"  Oh,  what  a  blessing  'tis  to  die : 

"  To  die,  with  autumn's  yellow  leaf, 

And  seek  the  spirit's  final  home, 
Where  cankering  care,  corroding  grief, 

Sickness  and  death  can  never  come. 
To  die,  as  flowers  whose  essence  springs 

Out  on  the  breeze  which  bathes  the  sky; 
To  die  and  take  angelic  wings ; 

How  great  a  blessing  'tis  to  die  !" 

Looking  within  the  prison  door, 

I  saw  a  fellow-mortal  there, 
Chained  to  the  dank  and  noisome  floor, 

All  desolate  in  his  despair. 
I  saw  the  maniac's  vacant  stare, 

Heard  the  wild  accents  of  his  cry, 
And,  marking  reason's  ruins  there, 

Exclaimed,  :l  It  is  a  bliss  to  die ! 

"  Each  prison  gate  is  opened  then  ; 
Each  captive  spirit  then  is  free; 
And,  all  redeemed.,  the  sons  of  men 
Unite  in  song  and  jubilee. 
•  Best  reason's  reason'  then  resumes 
Its  native  home  beyond  the  sky, 
And  through  successive  ages  blooms. 
The  flower  of  life,  which  ne'er  shall  die." 

I  gazed  upon  decrepit  age, 

On  the  blind  beggar  with  his  dog, 
On  griefs  which  time  could  ne'er  assuage, 

On  vices  which  the  spirit  clog; 
And,  sick  at  heart,  I  turned  away 

To  heave,  alone,  the  unbidden  sigh, 
And  bless  the  advent  of  that  day, 

When  'twas  decreed  that  man  should  die. 

That  he  should  cast  away  the  chains, 

Which  bind  him  to  this  world  of  woe, 
And  rise  where,  on  Elysian  plains, 

The  ransomed  soul  no  grief  shall  know. 
Oh,  'tis  an  enviable  lot, 

To  claim  a  mansion  in  the  sky: 
God  of  our  fathers,  is  it  not 

A  doubly  blessed  thing  to  die? 
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THE         WIDOW'S         STORY 


BY    R.    SHELTON    MACKENZIE,    L  L.  D. 


A  dull  day  is  doubly  dull  in  the  country.  Such  a 
day  had  we,  and  as  dullness  is  an  epidemic  of  the 
mind,  the  guests  were  ennuye.  Books  lay  upon  the 
table,  but  no  one  felt  disposed  to  read  them.  The 
harp  was  out  of  tune,  even  had  any  one  been  inclined 
to  draw  music  from  its  strings.  The  artist's  port- 
folio was  there,  and,  for  the  first  time,  its  treasures 
were  unheeded.  The  sparkling  wit  of  the  novelist 
had  evaporated,  like  the  sparkle  of  yesterday's  cham- 
pagne, and  he  reclined  in  listless  lassitude  on  the  sofa. 
The  major  was  drowsy  or  musing — perhaps  he  was 
planning  a  campaign  against  the  widow's  heart!  The 
poet  stood  at  the  window,  watching  the  blue  heavy 
clouds  which  sailed  on  at  a  minimum  of  speed.  The 
ladies  sate  "  in  solemn  silence,"  engaged  in  some  of 
the  nicknackeries  on  which  the  fair  sex  delight  to 
waste  their  time  and  ingenuity,  for  a  lady  may  be  as 
industrious  as  possible  over  what  can  be  of  no  pos- 
sible use!  The  very  lap-dog  lay  in  the  sunshine, 
and,  as  the  newspapers  have  it,  lazily  "sank  into  the 
arms  of  Morpheus."  Nor  was  there  much  difference 
out  of  doors.  The  day  was  oppressively  hot — not  a 
wandering  zephyr  whispered  through  the  leafy  trees. 
The  river  rolled  on  with  a  quiet,  sleepy  murmur. 
The  hum  of  the  bees,  the  shrill  cry  of  the  grasshop- 
per, the  monotonous  cawing  of  the  rooks,  the  tink- 
ling of  the  sheep-bells  in  the  distance,  and  now  and 
then  the  far  off  "  cuckoo,  cuckoo"  of  the  harbinger 
of  summer,  were  the  only  sounds  abroad.  All  seemed 
the  essence  of  a  dreamy  state  of  physical  and  natural 
inaction.  In  a  word,  the  spirit  of  ennui  was  the 
presiding  deity  of  the  scene — the  evil  genius  of  the 
day! 

How  much  unlike  the  rural  mirth  of  yesterday, 
when  innocent  enjoyment  had  a  thousand  voices — 
when  pleasure  shed  many  a  delight  from  her  starry 
diadem — when  the  cheek  of  beauty  borrowed  new 
charms  from  the  flush  of  joy — when  the  lip,  which 
before  was  silent,  became  eloquent  from  the  delicious 
excitement  of  unexpected  ecstacies — when  bright- 
eyed  hope  scattered  her  flowers  so  profusely,  that 
some  of  them  fell,  like  pleasant  balm,  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  sorrowing — when  the  blood  ran  through  the 
veins  with  a  quicker  flow  than  in  the  every  day  trans- 
actions of  life — when  the  joy-crowned  goblet  of  de- 
light passed  round  from  lip  to  lip,  and  the  nectarious 
draught  gladdened  the  heart  without  maddening  the 
senses;  the  same  scenes — and  yet  how  different  the 
feeling !  The  genius  loci  was  wanting !  There  was 
as  much  difference  between  yesterday's  pleasures  and 
to-day's  dullness,  as  between  the  ocean  bearing  on  its 
bosom  a  thousand  richly  freighted  argosies,  which  a 
fresh  breeze  was  sending  in  triumph  to  their  destined 
ports,  and  the  calm  lake  without  a  single  breath  to 
crisp  its  surface  or  ruffle  its  smoothness.  Oh,  who 
that  has  a  heart  to  feel,  but  would  prefer  even  a 
chance  of  peril  on  the  ocean,  to  the  weary  calmness 
of  the  lake ! 

It  wanted  some  hours  to  dinner,  that  grand  epoch 
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in  the  daily  history  of  all  true  Britons.  You  may 
remember  how  poor  Byron  wrote  of 

"  That  tocsin  of  the  soul — the  dinner-bell !" 

We  should  have  been  in  despair,  if,  while  all  felt  the 
dullness  and  none  made  the  effort  to  dissipate  it, 
Julian  Tressilian  had  not  entered  the  room  with  his 
lady.  Despite  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  had  been 
wandering  by  the  river-side,  and  came  home  without 
having  been  smitten  by  a  coup  de  soleil,  but  with 
their  spirits  invigorated  by  the  beauties  of  the  visible 
creation  around  them.  Love  was  theirs — the  tried 
and  the  enduring;  years  which  rolled  on  made  it  only 
more  strong  and  beautiful,  even  as  time,  which,  with 
strong  pinion,  brushes  away  the  gay  flowers  of  the 
garden,  does  but  lend  new  strength  and  beauty  to  the 
oak  of  the  forest.  Happy  they,  who,  amid  the  crush- 
ing cares  of  life,  can  retain  the  brightness  of  its  ro- 
mance; to  whom  years  do  but  bring  maturity  of  affec- 
tion, and  who,  while  they  partake  of  all  the  common 
delights  which  the  Real  affords  to  the  right-hearted, 
drink,  with  as  free  a  spirit  as  of  yore,  from  the  ever- 
sparkling  fountain  of  the  Ideal. 

"  You  are  all  bitten  by  the  scorpion — ennui,"  said 
Tressilian ;  "  and  nothing  is  worse  than  the  disease, 
if  you  yield  to  it — nothing  more  easily  cured,  if  you 
will.  It  needs  but  an  effort  to  shake  off  the  mental 
incubus.  If  all  of  you  were  to  die  this  moment,  the 
verdict  might  be — «  died  from  want  of  excitement !' 
Play,  walk,  read,  dance — even  have  a  game  at  blind 
man's  buff,  in  preference  to  being  as  if  you  were  in- 
habitauio  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence.  Nay,  if  mere 
bodily  exercise  seem  a  remedy  as  bad  as  the  disease, 
try  mental  excitement.  I  propose — as  the  porter 
did,  in  the  Arabian  nights,  before  the  three  Calen- 
dars narrated  their  adventures — that,  as  Lady  Mor- 
ton has  heard  our  stories,  she  now  be  requested  to 
contribute  a  sketch  by  herself;  and,  if  it  be  not  too 
much  to  ask,  of  herself." 

The  motion  was  laughingly  seconded  by  Lady 
Tressilian,  and  "  carried  by  acclamation." 

After  some  pretty  protestations  of  inability,  which 
went  for  nothing,  Lady  Morton  complied,  with  the 
most  natural-looking  hesitation  I  ever  saw. 

Premising  that  she  is  a  lively,  agreeable  woman, 
with  hair  as  dark  as  the  ebon  hue  of  the  raven's 
wing,  a  quick,  intelligent  glance  from  eyes  as  dark 
and  soft  as  a  fawn's,  and  pretty  coral  lips  half  con- 
cealing as  white  teeth  as  ever  woman  delighted  to 
show — that  her  countenance,  although  what  no  one 
could  decidedly  call  handsome,  is  strikingly  spiritu- 
elle,  and  sometimes  is  lighted  by  expression  into  a 
bright  and  intellectual  loveliness — that  her  voice  is 
sweet  as  the  song  of  the  nightingale — that  her  very 
laugh  is  musical  as  the  clear  chime  of  silver  bells — 
and  that  her  years  are  yet  in  the  bloom  of  life,  it 
may  readily  be  imagined  that  the  announcement  of 
her  promise  to  tell  a  tale,  and  a  true  one — for  the 
promise  once  given,  we  all  agreed  that  herself  should 
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be  the  heroine — was  sufficient  to  draw  the  poet  from 
the  window,  the  novelist  from  his  reverie,  the  artist 
from  his  semi-slumber,  and  to  dissipate  the  drowsi- 
ness or  the  meditatipns  of  the  gallant  major.' 

We  soon  formed  into  a  group  around  Lady  Mor- 
ton, and  after  an  inconsiderable  pause,  in  which  the 
lively  story-teller  seemed  to  be  collecting  her  remem- 
brances, she  thus  commenced,  to  as  attentive  an 
audience  as  ever  were  spell-bound  by  the  combined 
attraction  of  grace,  youth  and  genius. 

"  Story !  I  have  none.  I  can  boast  of  no  hair- 
breadth 'scapes — I  have  no  adventures  to  amaze  or 
amuse  you.  I  have  been  a  stay-at-home  traveller  all 
my  days;  I  have  led  a  calm,  quiet,  lady-like  life,  and 
have  nothing — positively  nothing  worth  my  telling  or 
your  listening  to. 

"Besides,  think  of  the  disadvantage  you  take  me 
at !  Every  one  else  has  told  a  tale,  and  mine,  after 
all  of  yours,  cannot  fail  to  be,  as  poor  Desdemona 
says,  a  '  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion.'  You 
must  absolve  me  from  my  promise,  and  I  will  dance, 
sing,  play — do  any  thing  else  you  wish  to  amuse  you. 
Instead  of  dissipating  ennui,  I  shall  increase  it. 

"  You  shake  your  heads  and  hold  me  to  my  word. 
Well,  be  yours  the  penalty.  Bear  witness,  one  and 
all,  that  I  gave  you  full  and  fair  warning. 

"  So,  if  you  must  have  a  story,  and,  worse  than  all, 
a  true  one,  I  shall  inflict  upon  you  an  anecdote,  like 
Othello,  '  of  my  whole  course  of  love.'  Let  me  again 
advise  you  to  be  wise  in  time;  it  is  but  dull,  dry, 
matter-of-fact — no  mystery,  no  horrors,  nothing  ex- 
traordinary, and  only  barely  tinged  with  romance. — 
Well,  if  I  must  proceed,  I  must! 

"Fifteen  years  ago,  I  was  just  fifteen  years  old; 
it  seems  but  as  yesterday.  My  father  was  a  true 
Yorkshire  squire,  and  had  a  tolerable  estate.  He 
was  an  honest,  true-hearted,  wilful-minded  country 
gentleman,  burthened  or  blessed  with  a  family  of 
daughters,  whose  number  equalled  that  of  the  muses. 
How  earnestly  he  longed  for  a  son !  but  longing  went 
for  nothing,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  at  last,  to 
bear  the  disappointment  with  all  proper  patience.  I 
do  not  think  that  he  lamented  the  want  of  a  male 
heir  oftener  than  ten  times  a  day. 

"  My  father  belonged  to  the  old  school ;  that  is, 
he  was  fond  of  field  sports,  fond  of  the  bottle,  and  so 
fond  of  his  family  honour,  that,  although  he  might 
dispose  of  his  estate  as  he  pleased — it  not  being 
entailed — he  had  resolved  to  leave  it  to  Sir  Edward 
Morton,  the  head  of  the  house.  So  attached  was  he 
to  the  '  glorious  constitution,'  that,  somewhat  to  the 
detriment  of  his  own,  it  was  his  constant  and  time- 
honoured  custom,  night  after  night,  to  stand  by  it — 
when,  truth  to  say,  his  libations  to  the  rosy  god  had 
left  him  scarcely  able  to  stand  by  any  thing  else. 

"  On  the  whole,  he  merited  to  be  classed  among 
your  '  good  sort  of  men.'  Your  six-bottle  men — 
your  mighty  Nimrods — your  thorough  John  Bull 
gentlemen,  who  killed  their  own  mutton  and  bottled 
their  own  wines,  have  nearly  all  passed  away,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  main,  they  are  any  very 
great  loss.  But  it  is  a  pity  that,  in  losing  this  class, 
we  seem  to  have  lost  their  genuine  hospitality  also. 
There  are  exceptions — so  Sir  Julian  need  not  fancy 
that  I  mean  any  thing  personal  respecting  Tressilian 
Court — but  the  open  house  and  the  open-hearted 
hospitality  of  our  English  gentry  seem  to  be  almost 
departed,  and  succeeded  by  cold  ceremony. 


"  All  this  is  a  sad  digression — let  me  return  to  my 
father.  He  lived  happily  enough  among  his  friends, 
and  the  only  care  that  ever  flitted  by  him — save  the 
perpetual  regret  that  he  had  not  a  son — was  that,  as 
life  was  short,  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  see  his  nine 
daughters  married  before  he  died.  But  my  mother 
was  quite  an  adept  in  matrimonial  tactics,  (I  think 
she  must  have  been  a  match  maker  by  intuition,  for, 
as  she  lived  far  from  the  London  marriage  marts,  she 
did  not  learn  from  example,)  so  that,  year  after  year, 
a  daughter  was  sent  into  connubial  currency. 

"  Heaven  and  herself  only  knew  how  this  was 
accomplished.  No  fortunes  were  paid  down  or 
promised — it  was  known  that  my  father  would  leave 
his  estate  to  the  head  of  the  family,  perhaps  because 
he  did  not  want  it — and  it  certainly  was  not  the 
beauty  of  my  sisters  that  got  them  wedded  into  the 
best  families  in  the  country ;  for  I  may  say,  and  that 
without  any  very  extraordinary  vanity,  that  I,  plain 
as  I  am,  was  by  far  the  best  looking  of  the  lot !" 

Here  her  ladyship  made  a  momentary  pause ;  per- 
haps it  was  to  take  breath,  perhaps  to  give  an  invol- 
untary glance  at  the  fair  reflection  of  herself  in  a 
splendid  mirror  opposite  the  ottoman  on  which  she 
lounged.  Her  auditors  saw  the  glance,  and  her  cheek 
glowed  as  she  saw  that  they  did;  probably,  too,  the 
unmistakeable  look  of  admiration  which  the  major 
earnestly  bestowed  upon  her,  drew  up  that  conscious 
rose-tint.  At  the  moment  she  really  looked  beauti- 
ful, and  knew  it  also ;  so  she  was  in  a  capacity  to 
forgive  that  glance  of  admiration.  When  was  there 
a  woman  really  angry  at  homage  rendered  to  her 
charms  ? 

A  playful  smile — a  wave  of  that  pretty  hand — a 
shake  of  that  head,  which  threw  back  her  clustering 
wealth  of  curls,  as  if  the  wind  were  playing  through 
their  tendril-like  beauty — and  then  the  fair  dame  re- 
sumed her  story. 

"  Nay — not  a  word!  I  see  what  you  would  say, 
so  spare  your  compliments.  But  it  is  a  truth,  that 
my  sisters  were  not  at  all  distingue  for  beauty. 
They  were  pretty  well  accomplished,  as  accomplish- 
ments went  at  that  time.  They  could  draw  a  little, 
play  a  little,  dance  a  great  deal,  and  were  most  nota- 
ble housekeepers.  You  smile — let  me  tell  you  that 
this  last  is  a  first-rate  advantage  in  the  country.  A 
woman  so  endowed,  although  portionless,  is  a  prize 
in  a  country  household.  She  sees  that  domestic 
matters  are  properly  done,  and  if  she  bring  no  for- 
tune, at  least  she  prevents  her  husband's  being  wasted 
in  her  department. 

"  How  it  happened  is  of  little  moment  now,  but  it 
is  certain  that  my  sisters,  to  use  a  proper  and  con- 
ventional phrase,  all  are  4  settled'  and  exceedingly 
well  off.  I  have  had  a  more  stirring  life — I  have 
moved  in  higher  circles — I  have  been  stanzaed  as  a 
beauty — I  have  been  quoted  as  a  wit,  (mind,  I  use 
the  words  that  others  used,  for  I  dislike  your  wits 
and  am  little  of  a  beauty,) — I  have  been  as  happy  as 
most  women  in  my  station — but  I  question  whether, 
after  all,  my  enjoyments — society,  fashion,  flattery, 
literature — have  been  sounder  or  heartier  than  theirs. 
Yet  they  live  in  what  I  may  call  a  state  of  human 
vegetation.  The  same  dull  routine  of  employments — 
the  same  homely  and  household  pursuits — the  same 
unintellectual  society — the  same  sort  of  stupid  hus- 
bands, whose  highest  ambition  is  to  breed  cattle  for 
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the  agricultural  association,  or  carry  a  rate  in  the 
parish  vestry,  or  dine  with  the  county  member,  or 
serve  at  the  assizes  on  the  grand  jury — the  same  sort 
of  bullet-headed  children,  with  rough  locks  and  ruddy 
faces — the  same  petty  jealousies — the  same  hum-drum 
objects  have  formed  the  doom  of  my  wedded  sisters, 
and  in  that  doom  they  have  been  happy.  It  is  ex- 
tremely well  that  we  have  not  all  the  same  tastes — 
such  a  life  as  theirs  would  kill  me  in  a  week. 

"  Well,  eight  of  my  father's  daughters  were  taken 
off  his  hands — you  see  I  can  use  the  true  market 
phrase — before  I  was  fifteen.  I  was  the  ninth,  and 
the  youngest  by  some  years.  When  all  the  rest  had 
been  thus  disposed  of,  literally  to  the  best  bidders,  I 
was  yet  such  a  child  in  years  and  mind,  that  matri- 
mony was  a  goal  to  which,  for  some  time  at  least, 
my  steps  were  not  to  be  directed.  Perhaps,  as  I  was 
the  beauty  of  the  family — mind,  I  only  use  the  word 
comparatively — I  was  kept  on  hands  a  little  longer, 
in  the  hope  of  being  more  advantageously  disposed 
of!  Perhaps  my  youth  would  have  been  no  great 
impediment  to  my  '  settlement  in  life,' — how  conve- 
nient are  the  terms! — but  my  mother  died  suddenly, 
and  I  was  sent  to  a  fashionable  boarding  school  at 
Derby,  until  '  further  orders.' 

"  We  knew  very  little  more  of  the  relative  to  whom 
my  father  intended  leaving  the  estate,  than  that  he 
was  very  eccentric,  very  rich,  and  very  old.  On  the 
formal  announcement  of  my  mother's  death,  he  sent 
a  letter  of  condolence,  written  in  very  courteous 
terms,  requesting  particular  information  respecting 
our  domestic  affairs,  and  intimating  a  desire  that, 
connected  in  blood  as  we  were,  we  should  also  be 
connected  in  friendship. 

"  In  his  usually  frank  and  hearty  manner,  my  father 
replied  that  it  should  not  be  his  fault,  if  a  friendship 
were  not  formed  and  fostered.  From  this  followed 
such  an  interchange  of  compliments,  that,  some  six 
months  after  the  correspondence  commenced,  Sir 
Edward  Morton  invited  my  father  to  visit  him  at  his 
seat  in  Yorkshire. 

"  The  visit  was  paid,  and  each  father  must  have 
loudly  sounded  the  praises  of  his  child,  for  they 
agreed  that  the  estates  should  be  united  by  the  bond 
matrimonial.  I  was  fluttered  and  flattered  at  receiv- 
ing a  notification  that  I  was  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
Morton  Hall,  where  my  father  still  remained.  I  had 
a  sort  of  suspicion  that  something  in  the  marriage 
line  was  on  the  tapis,  for  my  father's  recent  letters 
had  been  brimful  with  praises  of  Mr.  Henry  Morton, 
the  only  child  of  his  host.  The  praises  must  have 
all  been  upon  hearsay,  for  young  Morton  was  then 
on  the  Continent. 

"  I  was  received  at  Morton  Hall  as  if  I  were  Sir 
Edward's  daughter,  instead  of  his  guest.  Our  sex, 
I  believe,  are  like  children,  and  have  a  sort  of  free- 
masonry, by  which  we  see  when  we  are  likely  to  be- 
come favourites;  and  I  knew  at  once  that  I  was  on 
the  high  road  to  the  old  baronet's  heart.  He  was  so 
kind,  so  considerate,  so  generous,  that  I  must  have 
been  cold  indeed,  if  I  did  not  seek  to  repay  him  by 
all  the  attentions  in  my  power. 

"  Soon  after  my  arrival,  I  was  summoned  to  a 
a  cabinet  council  in  the  library,  where,  after  a  preli- 
minary oration  of  half  an  hour,  my  father  informed 
me  that  Sir  Edward  Morton  and  himself  had  agreed 
that  Henry  Morton  should  marry  me,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected the  arrangement  would  be  a  pleasant  one  for 
both  parties.     Sir  Edward  said  that  it  gave  him  great 


delight  to  see  that  my  disposition  was  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  his  dear  son,  and  this  gave  him  assurance 
that  the  union  would  be  a  happy  one.  The  gentle- 
men quite  forgot  that  neither  party  had  yet  seen  the 
other.  But  a  family  compact  of  this  nature,  does  not 
include  much  regard  for  the  feelings  or  affections,  it 
is  simply  an  affair  of  business,  and  not  an  affair  of  the 
heart ! 

"My  memory  is  a  good  one,  yet  I  forget  what 
reply  I  gave  to  this  matrimonial  proposal.  Perhaps  I 
gave  none — perhaps  none  was  expected.  At  any  rate, 
the  affair  was  looked  upon  as  fixed,  and  I  was  sent 
back  to  school  loaded  with  presents. 

"A  few  months  after,  I  was  suddenly  summoned 
home :  my  father  was  on  his  death-bed,  and  his 
youngest  and  dearest  daughter  arrived  in  time  to  re- 
ceive his  blessing  and  see  him  die.  As  a  man,  he  was 
a  negative  character  in  life ;  but  he  was  a  kind  parent, 
and  the  tears  I  shed  for  him  were  neither  few  nor 
unmerited. 

"  On  his  will  being  opened,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
annually  laid  by  a  considerable  sum  from  his  income, 
and  this  unexpected  accumulation,  divided  among  my 
sisters,  was  some  consolation  to  them  for  the  remain- 
ing provisions  of  the  will,  which  stated  that,  by  mu- 
tual agreement  between  Sir  Edward  Morton  and  my 
father,  it  had  been  determined  that  Henry  Morton 
should  become  the  husband  of  Isabella  Carlisle ;  that 
he  should  tender  me  his  hand  within  one  year  after 
his  father's  death,  and  that  in  case  either  party  de- 
clined to  make  or  accept  such  offer  matrimonial,  the 
united  estates  were  to  become  the  sole  property  of  the 
other.  If  the  refusal  came  from  the  gentleman,  he 
was  to  be  cut  off  with  an  annuity  of  ,£300  a  year — 
if  from  me,  I  was  to  have  only  one-third  of  that  sum 
as  my  yearly  income.  There  were  other  provisions, 
one  of  which  strictly  prohibited  either  party  from 
adding  any  thing  to  the  income  of  the  other.  All 
this,  would  have  been  of  little  use  in  a  mere  will,  for 
it  is  evident  that  my  father  could  not  control  the 
manner  in  which  Sir  Edward  Morton  might  wish  to 
dispose  of  his  property,  but  it  appeared  that  there  was 
a  bond  between  them,  in  which,  under  immense  for- 
feitures, the  compact  was  confirmed.  Very  soon 
after  this,  Sir  Edward  Morton  also  died,  and  his 
'  last  will  and  testament'  was  found  to  correspond  in 
these  essential  points  with  that  of  my  father.  They 
had  taken  care  to  fence  their  wishes  by  all  the  law 
could  render  most  binding.  The  union  of  the  estates 
was  an  important  matter — of  the  union  of  hearts, 
they  had  no  thought! 

"Here  then  was  I,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  condi- 
tional heiress  and  conditionally  fiance'.  Sir  Henry 
Morton  soon  returned  to  England,  and  was  little 
pleased  to  find  on  what  conditions  the  paternal  estates 
had  been  bequeathed  to  him.  You  would  hardly 
blame  him  for  taking  legal  advice  upon  his  father's 
will.  I  am  little  of  a  lawyer,  and  cannot  well  explain 
how  it  was,  but  I  believe  that  some  short  time  before 
he  quitted  England,  on  his  continental  tour,  he  had 
joined  in  what  is  called  'docking  the  entail,'  which 
gave  his  father  a  power  to  alienate  the  property  as 
he  pleased.  Poor  Sir  Henry  was  heart-sick  to  find 
himself  in  this  dilemma.  He  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal his  chagrin.  To  increase  it,  came  the  legal 
opinion  that  his  father's  will  was  a  document  which 
nothing  could  justly  impugn! 

"  Did  he  dislike  me  ?  No.  He  had  never  seen  me, 
scarcely  knew,  until  now,  that  such  a  being  was  in 
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existence.     But  he  had  romantic  feelings,  was  of  an  discretion,  and  I  suspect  that  ignorance  and  ugliness 

imaginative  turn  of  mind,  and  possessed  very  acute  were  the  slightest  imperfections  attributed  to  me. 
sensibility.     It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  had  a        "  Marian  Smith,  only  sister  to  the  adventurer,  offi- 

horror  of  being  obliged  to  marry  '  per  order.'     He  ciated  as  semi-governess  in  Madame  de  Plaisir's  '  Es- 

did  not  attempt  to  disguise  his  feelings,  and,  through  tablishment  for  Young  Ladies.'     She  was  a  clever, 

one  kind  friend  or  another,  I  was  not  long  left  in  shrewd,  showy  girl,  who  owned  to  nine-and-twenty, 


ignorance  of  their  unlover  like  nature.  Nay,  it  was 
told  me  that  he  intended  to  decline  my  hand.  What 
an  affront ! — not  to  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  re- 
fusing him.     I  confess  that  I  was  not  very  much 


and  was  exactly  the  materiel  out  of  which  might  rea- 
dily be  made  a  knowing  intriguante  in  love  or  poli- 
tics. Some  time  previous  to  my  becoming  an  heiress, 
she  had  taken  a  fancy  to  me,  and  treated  me  with  a 


displeased  with  this  report  of  the  young  baronet's  kindness  which  made  me  grateful,  as  it  was  a  novelty 

spirit: — I  think  I  should  have  heartily  despised  him,  at  school.  When,  from  the  mere  nobody  I  had  been, 

had  he  made  up  his  mind,  as  some  of  the  sex  would  Fortune  elevated  me  into  somebody,  with  high  pos- 

have  done,  to  take  the  estates,  with  myself  as  the  sessions  and  yet  higher  expectations,  every  one  seem- 

incumbrance ;  but  from  the  moment  I  heard  that  he  ed  anxious  to  distinguish  me ;  but,  somewhat  haugh- 

vowed  he  would  see  me  only  once,  to  tell  me  that  he  tily  I  fear,  I  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  blandishments, 


would  not  wed  me,  he  grew  rapidly  in  my  esteem. 

"  The  singular  provisions  of  the  two  wills  were  no 
secret,  and  the  little  brunette  who  had  been  for  twelve 
months  at  Madame  le  Plasir's,  without  attracting  the 


and  my  only  intimate  school-friend  was  Marian  Smith, 
who  had  been  kind  to  me  when  no  interested  motives 
could  have  influenced  her.  Accordingly,  we  were  Da- 
mon and  Pythias  in  petticoats !  So,  when  her  brother 


slightest  attention,  suddenly  became  l  the  observed  of    formed  the  plan  of  getting  my  hand  and  my  acres, 


all  observers'  in  Derby.  It  was  discovered  that  I  had 
bright  eyes — that  my  figure  was  graceful — that  my 
manners  were  exquisite — in  a  word,  that  I  was  an 
heiress !  Such  attentions  as  I  was  now  paid  might 
have  turned  a  wiser  head  or  an  older  heart  than  mine. 
But,  although  I  was  scarcely  '  sweet  seventeen,'  I 
was  suspicious  of  this  novel  kindness, — these  new 
friends, — and  of  my  altered  situation.  Young  as  I 
was,  I  was  singularly  suspicious  of  flattery ;  therefore, 
though  beaux  smiled  at  me  in  All  Saints'  Church, 
and  bowed  to  me  at  St.  Alkmund's,  I  had  sufficient 
sense  to  prize  their  attentions  at  the  proper  value  and 
I  walked  on,  like  Jeptha's  daughter — poor  thing ! — 
and  Queen  Elizabeth, 

'  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free !' 

"  As  flies  hover  round  the  honey-comb,  so  do  ad- 
mirers around  an  heiress.  A  dashing,  handsome,  im- 
pudent fortune-hunter  formed  the  resolution  to  height- 
en the  disgust  which  had  been  excited  in  Sir  Henry 
Morton's  mind  by  the  absolute  command  to  marry 
me.  A  man  of  the  world  was  Captain  Adolphus  Fre- 
derick Smith,  and  he  possessed  talents  and  address 
sufficient  to  render  his  success  with  both  parties  far 
from  problematical.  He  contrived  to  become  intimate 
with  Sir  Henry,  and  really  being  a  pleasant  and  well- 
informed  man,  the  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
friendship.  Poor  Sir  Henry  had  a  lonely  time  of  it 
at  Morton-Hall,  and  the  prospect  of  giving  up  a  fine 
estate,  or  keeping  it  with  the  burthen  of  a  wife  not  of 
his  own  choosing,  was  not  likely  to  render  him  too 
happy.  The  gallant  Captain  soon  became  so  neces- 
sary to  him,  as  a  relief  from  his  own  sombre  thoughts, 
that  in  a  week  or  two  he  was  quite  domesticated  at 
the  Hall.  The  Baronet  did  not  conceal  his  vexed 
thoughts  from  his  new  friend,  and  I  since  learned 


she  was  one  of  the  best  instruments  he  could  employ. 

"  He  could  not  have  had  a  more  able  confederate 
She  played  her  cards  well,  and  held  the  honours  in 
her  own  hand.  She  had  all  the  arts  of  a  practised 
tactician.  What  a  tool  she  would  have  made,  in 
former  days,  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  !  She  glided 
into  my  confidence,  extolling  the  virtues  of  her  bro- 
ther, in  the  most  quiet,  unsuspicious  way,  comment- 
ing, with  well  dissembled  commiseration,  on  the 
horrid  necessity  of  marrying  whether  I  loved  the  man 
or  not,  and  losing  no  opportunity  of  letting  fall  insi- 
nuations against  my  intended.  All  this  was  done 
with  such  an  apparent  sincerity,  such  a  deep  wish  for 
my  happiness,  that  the  most  watchful  suspicion  would 
have  been  thrown  off  its  guard.  It  readily  imposed 
on  me,  who  neither  knew  guile  nor  thought  that 
others  could  practise  it. 

44  What  wonder  if  all  this  had  much  of  its  intended 
effect  ?  I  was  already  rather  predisposed  against  Sir 
Henry,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  we  were  relatively  placed,  and  certain  dark 
hints  as  to  his  excesses  on  the  Continent  were  not 
quite  unwelcome  to  me,  as  they  tended  to  justify,  to 
my  own  mind,  the  prejudice  I  had  taken  against  him. 
The  soil  was  exactly  suited  to  the  seed,  and  my  dear 
Marian  Smith  was  a  cunning  cultivator ! 

44  Her  brother  sometimes  came  to  Derby,  to  pay 
4  a  flying  visit'  to  his  sister,  and  when  she  inquired 
after  Sir  Henry,  in  my  hearing,  his  chief  reply  was 
the  significant  4  shrug  and  sigh,'  which  in  their  very 
silence,  spoke  Encyclopcedias. 

44 1  had  half  made  up  my  mind  to  refuse  the  hand 
of  Sir  Henry;  but  the  Smiths  had  no  wish  that  such 
should  be  the  issue  of  the  adventure.  To  throw  the 
rejection  upon  him,  would  require  very  little  trouble ; 
this  done,  the  gallant  Captain  resolved  to  gain  my 


that  this  Job's  comforter  did  not  draw  my  character    hand,  and  (what  he  must  have  coveted  as  much)  my 


in  too  flattering  terms.  At  all  events,  he  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  heightening  the  feeling  against  me, 
and  almost  persuaded  the  poor  Baronet,  that  on  £300 
without  me,  he  could  live  far  happier  than  on  a  yearly 
income  of  £14,000  burthened  with  me !  I  believe 
that  Captain  Adolphus  Frederick  Smith  took  good 
care  not  to  commit  himself  by  saying  any  thing 
directly  against  me  ;  but  he  was  an  insinuating  man  ! 
I  was  a  dowdy  by  implication — a  dullard  and  a  pedant 
without  being  actually  named  as  such.  Captain  Smith 
dealt   out   his  4  speechless  obloquy'  with  admirable 


broad  lands  besides.  It  is  very  probable  that  success 
would  have  crowned  all  this  scheming,  had  not  a 
slight  incident  completely  changed  the  current  of 
events. 

44  You  may  remember  that  the  provisions  of  the 
double  will  made  it  imperative  that  Sir  Henry  Morton 
should  wed  me  or  refuse  me,  within  twelve  months 
after  his  father's  death.  That  period  had  now  very 
nearly  elapsed,  and  my  guardians — plain,  sensible, 
matter-of-fact  people — who  had  no  doubt  that  the 
4  very  eligible  union'  would  take  place,  withdrew  me 
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from  school,  thinking  that  Sir  Henry  might  not  ex- 
actly wish  to  woo  his  future  bride  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  a  bevy  of  '  bread  and  butter  misses'  of  a 
boarding  school.  They  came  to  remove  me,  and 
the  announcement  came  on  me  so  very  suddenly  that 
dear  Miss  Smith  being  accidentally  out  of  the  way,  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  taking  counsel  with  her,  and, 
in  the  hurry  of  removal,  I  quite  forgot  to  write  to  her. 

"  My  uncle,  to  whose  house  I  went,  was  a  plain 
spoken  gentleman,  who  made  my  journey  most  mise- 
rable by  a  series  of  jokes  upon  my  coming  '  change 
of  situation.'  Protestations — even  tears  were  in  vain; 
he  put  down  every  thing  with  '  a  little  modesty,  very 
natural  to  your  situation,  and  becomes  you  exceed- 
ingly !'     I  never  was  so  tormented,  before. 

"  Fortunately  for  me,  my  aunt  was  of  a  different 
character.  She  had  mixed  with  the  world,  and  knew 
what  a  strange  riddle  is  a  woman's  heart.  After  some 
little  hesitation,  I  told  her  of  my  distinct  and  firm 
resolution  never  to  marry  Sir  Henry  Morton. 

"  She  was  a  woman  of  thoughtful  kindness,  and 
looked  at  events  with  a  desire  to  find  out  their  causes. 
With  admirable  tact,  she  succeeded  in  learning  how 
my  prejudices  against  Sir  Henry  had  been  fostered. 
'  It  is  well,'  said  she,  with  a  smile,  '  that  this  danger- 
ous Miss  Smith  is  separated  from  you  now.  I  know, 
from  authority  indisputable,  that  her  brother  has  been 
acting  the  same  part  by  Sir  Henry.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  surmise  the  motives  for  this  double  game.'  I  pro- 
tested, of  course,  against  all  suspicions ;  my  aunt  was 
too  polite  not  to  listen  to  my  warm  vindication  of  Miss 
Smith,  but  I  could  easily  see  that  she  remained  incre- 
dulous. Must  I  confess  it,  my  defence  of  Marian 
Smith  did  not  quite  satisfy  myself! 

"  It  now  wanted  only  six  weeks  of  the  expiration 
of  the  year,  and  I  began  to  cherish  the  hope  that  Sir 
Henry  would  not  come  to  demand  my  hand.  I  ven- 
tured to  hint  as  much  to  my  aunt,  and  her  answer 
set  all  my  spirits  in  a  flutter.  '  Sir  Henry  does  come. 
He  will  be  at  your  cousin's  next  week,  so  make  up 
your  mind  to  be  "  wooed,  and  married,  and  a',"  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.' 

"  I  do  not  know  what  impulse  prompted  me,  but 
such  as  it  was,  its  weight  was  irresistible.  I  inter- 
rupted her  with — '  I  K  'e  never  seen  Sir  Henry ;  let 
me  judge  of  him,  myseh,  anknown.  I  have  promised 
to  spend  a  week  with  my  cousin,  let  me  go  when  Sir 
Henry  is  there.  It  may  be  a  wild  fancy,  but  I  would 
like  to  play  the  part  of  Miss  Hardcastle,  for  once. 
My  cousin,  I  am  sure,  will  readily  join  in  the  plot.' 

"  '  Oh,  I  see,'  said  my  aunt,  '  you  would  Stoop  to 
Conquer.  The  thought  is  romantic  enough — but  if 
the  execution  fails  you  are  lost.  However,  something 
may  be  risked,  where  much  is  to  be  gained.  Let  it 
be  so,  if  you  will.  I  must  only  trust  that  you  will 
be  discreet,  and  perform  with  eclat P 

"  We  drove  to  my  cousin's,  next  day.  She  was 
delighted  to  enter  into  our  plot,  and  arranged  so  well 
that,  except  from  my  own  imprudence,  scarcely  any 
chance  of  discovery  was  left.  This  was  easily  ma- 
naged, as  Sir  Henry  had  expressly  stipulated,  that, 
being  in  indifferent  health  and  spirits,  his  visit  was  to 
be  so  strictly  private  that  no  guests  were  to  meet,  no 
visitors  to  see  him. 

"  He  visited  Oatlands,  therefore,  without  the  re- 
motest idea  of  seeing  me  there.  He  knew  that  I  was 
in  the  neighbourhood.  His  friend,  Captain  Adolphus 
Frederick  Smith,  with  more  delicacy  than  usual,  did 
not  accompany  him — indeed,  he  was  not  invited ! 
22* 


"  Ashamed — deeply  ashamed  of  my  own  credulity, 
and  very  distrustful  of  Marian  Smith's  motives,  was 
I  when  I  saw  the  Baronet.  He  was  about  three-and- 
twenty,  tall  and  slight  in  figure,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
of  fashion,  and  that  innate  gentleness  of  manner 
which,  after  all,  is  peculiar  to  gentle  blood.  When 
I  looked  at  his  handsome  features — his  expressive 
and  melancholy  eyes — his  fine  forehead,  with  its 
whiteness  strikingly  relieved  by  the  dark  hair  which 
waved  over  it — I  confess  that,  like  Bob  Acres'  cou- 
rage, my  prejudice  '  oozed  out  at  my  fingers'  ends.' 
He  was  just  such  a  person  as  the  quick  and  budding 
fancy  of  seventeen  might  love  as  a  man  or  deify  as  a 
hero ! 

"  How  awfully  had  he  been  slandered  !  His  intel- 
lectual attainments  surpassed  those  of  every  one  with 
whom  I  had  ever  conversed.  His  knowledge  of  books 
had  been  corrected  and  aided  by  his  knowledge  of 
life.  Travel  had  not  been  thrown  away  upon  him. 
It  may  not,  with  me,  have  been  love  at  first  sight ; 
but  I  fancy  he  awakened  something  very  like  it. 

"  Sir  Henry  Morton's  personal  attractions,  con- 
siderable as  they  were,  formed  the  very  least  of  his 
merits.  His  melancholy  mien — the  thoughtfulness 
that  brooded  on  his  pale  cheek  and  in  the  dark  beau- 
ty of  his  eye — the  gentleness,  the  tenderness  of  his 
manner — the  mournful  sweetness  of  his  low,  sad 
voice — the  eloquence  of  his  impassioned  words — all 
combined  to  make  him  rather  too  interesting  an  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  We  soon  became  friends.  His  melancholy  some- 
times brightened  into  a  smile,  as  he  listened  to  the 
wild  and  girlish  sallies  which  fell  from  my  lips;  for, 
I  know  not  how,  while  my  actual  spirits  were  at 
zero,  my  seeming  spirits  were  as  high  as  fever-heat. 
We  walked  together — we  conversed  together — until 
at  last,  the  flush  on  his  cheek,  and  the  flashing  of  his 
eye,  and  the  deepening  tenderness  of  his  voice,  when 
we  were  together  and  alone,  made  me  suspect  that 
my  task  was  over.  I  had  conquered  my  own  idle 
prejudices — I  trusted  now,  that  I  had  conquered  his 

"  At  last,  it  was  time  for  me  to  return,  for  only 
two  days  remained  of  the  fatal  year.  As  the  time 
passed  on,  Sir  Henry  had  sunk  deeper  and  deeper 
into  gloom,  which  my  presence  served  but  to  increase, 
and  yet  he  was  uneasy  and  unhappy  when  I  was 
absent. 

"  I  had  been  introduced  to  him  as  a  portionless 
and  friendless  orphan.  Another  day,  and  he  would 
see  me  in  my  own  character.  But  how  would  the 
change, affect  him?  Would  he  think  lightly  of  the 
deception,  or  would  his  delicacy  shrink  from  the  folly 
which  had  sought  to  make  his  heart  the  object  of  an 
experiment.  With  such  conflicting  doubts,  I  was 
almost  as  much  disturbed  as  himself. 

"  The  crisis  came.  I  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
drawing-room,  when  Sir  Henry  entered.  He  took 
his  seat  by  my  side,  as  usual,  and  both  were  silent 
for  a  time.     At  last,  he  spoke : 

•' '  You  leave  us,  Isabella.  You  will  leave  many 
regrets  behind  you.  I  must  be  pardoned — but  before 
you  go,  let  me  tell  you  how  much  I  love  you.  Nay, 
shrink  not ! — Your  colour  changes  and  you  tremble. 
Are  you  indeed  so  angry  with  me  that  you  will  not 
speak  ?     Pity  me,  if  you  cannot  forgive.' 

"  He  took  my  hand  and — and  I  did  not  withdraw 
it.  One  moment's  pause — he  looked  into  my  eyes — 
he  saw  them  filled  with  tears — his  lip  was  on  my 
burning,  blushing  cheek,  and  I  knew — how  exquisite 
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the  knowledge — that  this  was  love,  the  ardent  and 
the  true ! 

"  Trembling — blushing — panting — filled  with  new 
and  delicious  sensations,  which  seemed  to  crowd  the 
happy  feelings  of  years  into  that  one  concentrated 
moment  of  delight,  I  withdrew  myself  from  his  em- 
brace. We  were  both  silent,  once  again ;  but  I  felt 
it  now  was  my  turn  to  speak. 

"  '  I  can  forgive — let  us  both  forget  this  weakness. 
To  you  it  can  matter  little  what  becomes  of  me  in 
after  life.  You  will  think  of  me  yet,  it  may  be,  as 
one  who  has  amused  your  idle  hours — whose  youth 
may  have  been  her  greatest,  her  only  charm.  You 
will  forget  the  friendless  orphan,  and  it  is  right  that 
you  should  forget  her.  Remember,  Sir  Henry,  that 
you  are  betrothed.  Leave  these  scenes,  where  you 
have  forgotten  your  duty  to  the  dead  and  your  claims 
on  the  living,  and  become,  even  as  your  father  willed, 
the  husband  of  one  who,  far  better  than  myself,  has 
a  claim  on  your  affection.' 

" '  By  Heaven !'  he  exclaimed, '  this  will  drive  me 
mad.  What  right  had  my  father  to  dispose  of  my 
hand — how  could  he  fathom  the  depth  of  my  feelings? 
No,  beloved,  let  my  betrothed,  as  you  call  her,  take 
the  broad  lands  that  my  fathers  won  at  the  point  of 
the  sword,  in  the  olden  days — let  the  heir  of  a  thou- 
sand years  live  without  wealth,  but  cherish  his  pure 
and  first  affection  as  kindly  nature  dictates.  I  cannot 
marry  the  woman  whom  I  do  not  love.  W7hen  the 
tyrant  of  ancient  days  chained  the  living  body  to  the 
dead  corpse,  the  union  was  not  more  unnatural  than 
that  which,  from  the  grave,  my  father  would  make 
between  hearts  which  cannot  love  each  other.  No, 
better  to  die  than  be  party  to  such  an  union !' 

"  He  spoke  with  so  much  eager  vehemence,  that  I 
could  perceive  his  mind  to  be  firmly  resolved.  I 
could  not  resist  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  his  dislike 
to  the  marriage. 

"  '  And  is  it,'  I  said, '  only  to  the  manner  of  this 
union,  as  a  family  compact,  in  which  your  heart  was 
not  consulted,  or  to  the  lady  herself,  that  you  object?' 
"  '  To  both : — my  faith  plighted  without  my  know- 
ledge— without  my  consent:  this,  of  itself,  would 
create  a  spirit  of  opposition.  But  the  lady — ' 
" '  What  of  her  ?' 

"  '  Not  much,  dearest — only  she  is  as  unlike  you 
as  possible.  If  she  were  not  vain  and  pedantic — at 
once  a  coquette  and  a  blue  stocking — I  could  easily 
forgive  her  want  of  personal  attractions.  But  you 
change  colour — perhaps  you  know  Miss  Carlisle  ?' 

'• '  I  do,  indeed,'  said  I,  with  some  bitterness,  for 
although  I  had  expected  much,  I  did  not  look  to 
have  my  character  drawn  in  such  colours.  '  I  do 
know  her,  as  well  as  I  know  myself.' 

"  '  I  am  sorry  then,'  said  he, '  that  I  have  spoken 
thus  warmly.' 

'"  Oh !  it  is  no  matter,'  said  I, «  you  have  drawn 
her  portrait,  no  doubt,  but  the  shadows  predominate. 
It  is  somewhat  curious,  though,  that  she  should  have 
heard  not  much  better  of  you.'  • 
"  '  Of  me  V  he  inquired,  with  evident  astonishment. 
"  '  Yes,  that  you  were  a  roue  in  morals — a  pre- 
tender in  fashion — a  clown  in  manners and,  to 

crown  all,  a  gambler.' 

"  '  There  seems,'  said  he,  with  an  air  of  the  great- 
est vexation, '  there  seems  to  be  some  strange  mis- 
take here.  I  abhor  gambling.  I  am  any  thing  but 
a  roue:  and  for  my  manners,  fashion,  and  attainments 
they  are  as  you  see.' 


"  He  drew  himself  up,  with  some  stateliness,  and 
paused,  as  if  expecting  me  to  reply.  I  kept  silence, 
and  he  resumed — 

" '  What  I  heard  of  the  lady,  I  fear  is  no  more  than 
the  truth.     My  informant — " 

"  '  Was  Captain  Smith,  whose  sister  daintily  drew 
your  character  for  Miss  Carlisle — so  it  is  likely  that 
the  misrepresentation  has  been  mutual.' 

"  '  If  I  thought  so — " 

"  '  You  would  throw  yourself  at  Miss  Carlisle's 
feet — become  her  preux  chevalier  for  life — and  for- 
get the  world  of  protestations  you  have  made  me,  just 
now?" 

"  '  No,'  said  he,  with  a  smile,  '  my  resolution  is 
taken,  and  my  only  dread  now  is  that  I  may  uncon- 
sciously give  pain  to  one  on  whom  it  should  not  fall. 
I  shall  see  her  to-morrow,  resign  all  claim  to  her 
hand,  and  then,  if  you  can  wed  a  man  of  broken  for- 
tunes, my  fate  is  in  your  hands — my  happiness — my 
life.    Isabella !  you  cannot,  you  must  not  refuse  me.' 

"  My  answer  was  brief — for  I  was  so  much  affect- 
ed by  this  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  affection,  that 
I  scarcely  dared  trust  myself  to  speak  : — 

"  '  It  may  be  well  for  all  parties,  that  I  decline  all 
answer  until  to-morrow.  See  Miss  Carlisle,  and  if 
you  then  reject  her  hand,  or  rather,  if  you  still  decline 
to  offer  yours  for  her  acceptance — for,  after  all,  the 
refusal  may  come  from  her — I  will — " 

"  '  Be  mine  ?  Is  it  so  ?' — But  I  checked  his  rap- 
tures, for  I  heard  the  carriage  wheels.  I  merely  said, 
'  I  am  going  to  Miss  Carlisle  now,  and  shall  hope  to 
see  you  to-morrow !' — In  five  minutes,  I  was  on  my 
way  to  my  own  house. 

"  I  reached  home  late,  and  found  my  kind  aunt 
there  before  me.  Pleading  fatigue,  I  hurried  to  my 
bed-room,  and  left  her,  with  curiosity  ungratified, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  issue  of  my  experiment. 

"  The  next  day  was  to  bring  me  joy  or  sorrow.  I 
was  pretty  confident  as  to  the  result — though,  at 
times,  knowing  how  fastidious  Sir  Henry's  feelings 
were,  a  doubt  would  chill  my  heart,  that  he  might  be 
disgusted  with  the  finesse  I  had  used.  But  hearts 
were  trumps,  and  who  would  not  play  the  bold  game  ? 

"  My  room  of  audience  was  the  library,  and  (to 
keep  up  my  character  of  a  has  bleu,)  maps,  books, 
mathematical  instruments,  were  scattered  on  the  ta- 
bles. The  floor  was  strewn  with  '  learned  lumber' 
from  the  shelves — a  pair  of  globes  were  on  the  table 
immediately  before  my  seat — in  short,  the  whole 
apartment  was  in  a  state  of  literary  litter;  well  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  the  impression  that  I  was  what 
well-informed  men  must  hate — a  vain,  pedantic  fe- 
male. 

"  Sir  Henry  came — I  knew  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
fall, as  he  paced  down  the  passage.  He  was  an- 
nounced, and  I  rose  to  receive  him.  A  sudden  pause 
before  he  entered — a  slight  start  as  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  my  figure.  I  had  taken  care  to  have  the 
window  curtains  drawn,  so  that  in  the  indistinct  light, 
and  the  distance  at  which  he  sat,  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  my  features. 

"  Our  tete-a-tete  was  coldly  formal.  A  few  sen- 
tences from  him — a  few  monosyllables  from  me.  At 
last,  taking  courage,  he  stated  in  a  most  respectful 
manner  that,  after  due  consideration,  he  had  resolved 
to  decline  presenting  himself  as  a  suitor  for  my  hand. 
He  apologized  for  what  he  called  his  '  insensibility  to 
my  merits,'  but  frankly  said  that  his  heart  was  not  his 
own  to  offer.     He  would  thus,  it  was  true,  abandon 
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worldly  fortune,  but  enough  would  be  left  for  compe- 
tence ;  the  world  was  open  to  him,  to  win  wealth  and 
fame  by  his  talents,  if  such  he  had ;  and  at  all  events 
he  was  happy  in  the  belief  that  he  could  persuade  the 
object  of  his  affection  to  share  his  lot,  be  it  gloomy 
or  bright. 

"  He  made  this  declaration  with  such  manly  gen- 
tleness— anxious  to  spare  my  feelings,  while  justify- 
ing his  own — that,  while  thus  resigning  me,  I  felt  I 
loved  him  more  than  ever — warmly  as  such  a  heart 
should  be  loved ! 

"My  thoughts  overpowered  me.  I  grew  faint, 
and  sank  back  in  my  chair.  Sir  Henry  hastily  arose, 
took  me  in  his  arms,  and  supported  me  to  the  window. 
I  revived  at  his  touch.  He  threw  up  the  blinds  that 
I  might  have  air,  and  the  light  fell  full  upon  my 
face — could  he  trust  his  sight  ?  He  stood  in  amaze — 
was  it  but  a  dream  ?  At  last,  my  smile  told  him  all. 
He  threw  himself  at  my  feet. — You  may  be  sure  he 
did  not  plead  in  vain. 

"  I  spare  you  the  detail  of  what  followed.     My 


uncle  had  already  taken  the  precaution  of  providing 
a  special  license — during  my  absence,  my  aunt  had 
got  me  a  bridal  wardrobe, — there  was  my  dear  old 
friend,  the  vicar,  ready  to  do  his  part — so,  as  all 
comedies,  of  life  and  love,  end  with  a  wedding,  we 
were  married  that  evening ! 

"  Of  the  Smiths  I  never  heard  more — I  never  in- 
quired after  them.  I  have  been  happy  as  a  wife,  and 
never  had  cause  to  repent  my  experiment.  Even 
yet,  though  years  have  elapsed  since  Sir  Henry's 
death,  I  cherish  the  pleasant  memory  of  our  happy 
love. 

"  Here  ends  my  story.  If  it  has  been  dull,  remem. 
ber  that  I  warned  you  against  expecting  other  from 


Our  thanks  followed.  I  am  mistaken,  indeed,  if 
the  story  has  not  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
Major,  for  I  observed  him,  at  the  tender  scenes, 
brush  away  a  tear  from  eyes  all  unaccustomed  to 
"  the  melting  mood." 
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LOCH  LOMOND. 

BY     MRS.     L.     H.     SIGOURNKY. 


While  down  the  lake's  translucent  tide, 
With  gently  curving  course  we  glide, 
Its  silver  ripples,  faint  and  few, 
Alternate  blend  with  belts  of  blue, 
As  floating  clouds  on  pinions  white, 
Or  sunbeams  fleck  the  welkin  bright. 

But,  lo!  Ben  Lomond's  awful  crown, 
Thro'  shrouding  mists  looks  dimly  down; 
For  if  perchance  his  piercing  eye 
Doth  read  the  secrets  of  the  sky, 
His  haughty  bosom  scorns  to  show 
Those  secrets  to  the  world  below. 

Close  woven  shades  with  varying  grace, 
And  crag  and  cavern  mark  his  base  ; 
And  where,  'mid  dizzier  cliffs,  are  seen 
Entangled  thickets,  sparsely  green, 
The  birch,  whose  naked  roots  protrude 
From  bed  of  rock  and  lichens  rude, 
Methinks  I  trace  in  outlines  drear, 
Old  Fingal,  with  his  shadowy  spear, 
His  grey  locks  streaming  to  the  gale, 
And  followed  by  his  squadrons  pale. 

And  slender  aid  from  Fancy's  glass 
It  needs,  as  round  these  shores  we  pass, 
'Mid  glen  and  thicket  dark,  to  scan 
The  wild  MacGregor's  savage  clan, 
Emerging  at  their  chieftain's  call, 
To  foray  or  to  festival, 
While  nodding  plumes  and  tartans  bright. 
Gleam  wildly  from  each  slippery  knight. 

But  as  the  spectral  vapours  rolled 
Away  in  vestments  dropped  with  gold, 
The  healthier  face  of  summer  sky, 
With  the  shrill  bagpipes  melody, 
Recall,  o'er  distant  Ocean's  foam, 
The  fondly  treasured  scenes  of  home, 
And  thoughts  on  angel-pinions  driven, 
Drop  in  the  heart  the  seeds  of  heaven — 
Those  winged  seeds,  whose  fruit  sublime 
Decays  not  with  decaying  time. 
The  loving  child,  the  favourite  theme 
Of  morning  hour  or  midnight  dream, 


The  tender  friend,  so  lowly  laid 
'Mid  our  own  churchyard's  mournful  shade. 
The  smitten  babe,  who  never  more 
Must  sport  around  its  father's  door, 
Return  they  not,  as  phantoms  glide, 
And  silent  seat  them  at  our  side? 

Like  highland  maiden  sweetly  fair, 
The  snood  and  rosebud  in  her  hair, 
Yon  emerald  isles !  how  calm  they  sleep 
On  the  pure  bosom  of  the  deep: 
How  bright  they  throw,  with  waking  eye, 
Their  lone  charms  on  the  passer-by ; 
The  willow,  with  its  drooping  stem, 
The  thistle's  hyacinthine  gem, 
The  feathery  fern,  the  graceful  deer, 
Quick  starting  as  the  strand  we  near, 
While  with  clos'd  wing,  and  scream  subdued, 
The  osprays  nurse  their  kingly  brood. 

High  words  of  praise,  the  pulse  that  stir, 
Burst  from  each  joyous  voyager. 
Even  I,  from  far  Columbia's  shore, 
Whose  lakes  a  mightier  tribute  pour, 
And  bind  with  everlasting  chain, 
The  unshorn  forest  to  the  main — 
Superior's  surge,  like  Ocean  proud, 
That  leaps  to  lave  the  vexing  cloud, 
Huron,  that  rolls  with  gathering  frown-, 
A  world  of  waters  darkly  down; 
And  Erie,  shuddering  on  his  throne 
At  strong  Niagara's  earthquake  tone, 
And  bold  Ontario,  charged  to  keep 
The  barrier  'tween  them  and  the  deep, 
Who  oft  in  sounds  of  wrath  and  fear, 
Wrapp'd  in  his  cloud-wreath'd  diadem, 
Interpreteth  to  Ocean's  ear 
Their  language,  and  his  will  to  them — 
I,  rear'd  amid  that  western  vale, 
Where  Nature  works  on  broader  scale, 
Still  with  admiring  thought  and  free, 
Loch  Lomond,  love  to  gaze  on  thee, 
Reluctant  from  thy  beauties  part, 
And  bless  thee  with  a  stranger's  heart. 
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THE   COURT   OF   KING   OTHO. 

BY     rROFESSOR     P  E  R  D  I  C  A  R  I  S  .* 


The  Court  of  King  Otho  has  but  little  of  "the  pomp 
and  circumstance"  which  are  wont  to  characterize 
the  palaces  o(  princes,  and  none  of  the  grandeur  and 
lustre  which  a  long  line  of  kings,  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions and  the  revolutions  of  ages  have  shed  upon  the 
old  principalities  of  Europe,  or  the  magnificent  mon- 
archies of  the  East.  The  present  residence  of  their 
majesties,  though  called  by  courtesy  "  the  Palace," 
is,  in  fact,  an  ordinary  house,  and  has  neither  lofty 
halls  nor  shady  groves  for  comfort  or  amusement. 
They  want  not  only  a  palace,  which  is  of  little  im- 
portance so  long  as  they  have  the  name  and  the  hope 
of  one,  but  they  want  nobility,  which  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  to  royalty,  and  a  deficiency  which  neither 
time  nor  courtesy  can  supply.  The  King  and  Queen 
of  Greece,  unlike  the  kings  and  queens  of  other  mon- 
archies, are  without  the  bright  creations  of  nobility; 
and  their  august  persons  are  surrounded  by  plebeians, 
who,  though  they  are  bedecked  with  crosses  and  or- 
ders of  knighthood,  have  not  the  sounding  titles  of 
earls,  lords,  or  counts.  The  style  of  living  in  the 
Court  of  Greece  is  free  of  royal  extravagance;  and 
if  we  except  the  royal  stables,  which  are  kept  on  a 
liberal  scale,  every  thing  about  the  King  and  his 
lovely  consort  is  marked  by  a  simplicity  which  is 
highly  creditable  to  their  good  sense,  and  which  is 
the  more  to  be  admired,  as  it  is  in  unison  with  the 
condition  of  the  country  over  whose  destinies  they 
preside.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  appearance 
of  poverty,  which  we  have  reason  to  consider  as  a 
virtue  and  an  ornament,  and  the  absence  of  the  false 
and  transient  light  which  plays  and  glitters  upon  the 
Courts  of  haughty  tyrants  and  long  established  niou- 
archs,  there  is,  nevertheless,  in  Otho's  Court  something 
which,  though  it  may  not  dazzle  the  giddy  nor  be- 
wilder the  idle,  serves  to  please  the  wise  and  interest 
the  thoughtful.  King  Otho  being  the  source  of  pow- 
er, his  Court  is  necessarily  the  centre  of  attraction 
around  him,  as  round  a  centre  are  clustered  not  only 
the  flippant  courtiers  of  the  day,  but  the  most  illus- 
trious personages  of  the  nation;  his  royal  fetes  and 
royal  balls  call  together  an  heterogenous,  but  inter- 
esting assembly,  and  presents  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger 
a  "tableau  vivant,"  where  one  beholds  the  statesman 
as  well  as  the  wild  and  untutored  heroes  of  the  C  ,\  fe 
revolution. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  in  Greece  and  our  presenta- 
tion to  their  majesties,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing a  royal  ball  and  witnessing  the  light  and  life  of 
King  Otho's  Court.  At  the  appointed  time  and  hour, 
we  repaired  to  what  is  called  the  "  Old  Palace,"  and 
were  ushered  through  a  suite  of  rooms  into  a  spa- 
cious rotunda.  The  hall  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and 
crowded  to  overflowing  with  an  assembly  which 
comprehended  the  worth  and  beauty  of  Athens.  In 
point  ot  numbers  and  splendour,  the  assembly  was 
doubtless  inferior  to  those  which  enliven  the  levees 
of  European  monarehs,  but  in  point  of  novelty  and 
variety  of  costumes,  it  surpassed  every  thing  of  the 
kind  I  had  ever  seen  or  heard.     It  was  indeed  a  gay 


and  dazzling  scene ;  but  in  order  to  give  even  a  taint 
idea  of  the  "  tout  ensemble,"  I  must  be  allowed  to 
note  some  particulars. 

On  the  right  of  the  hall  stood,  conscious  of  their 
Stiff  dignity  and  high  importance,  the  representatives 
of  the  European  powers,  with  their  embroidered  uni- 
forms and  gay  ribands,  and  to  the  left  arrayed  them- 
selves the  ministers  of  Otho,  vicing  with  their  compe- 
titors, the  ministers  of  Russia,  France  and  England, 
in  the  richness  of  their  uniforms  and  the  splendour  of 
their  trappings.  At  the  head  of  the  hall,  and  between 
these  two  ranks  of  laced  courtiers,  appeared  the  ladies 
of  the  Court;  that  is,  the  wives  of  foreign  ministers, 
those  of  the  Councillors  of  State,  and  Her  Majesty's 
••  dames  d'  honeur."  These  were  all  attired  in  the 
latest  fashion  of  Paris;  and  beside  those  who  were 
lost  in  the  light  of  their  diamonds  and  their  brilliants, 
there  were  many  whom  nature  had  endowed  with  the 
more  captivating  and  more  valuable  ornaments  o( 
female  loveliness  and  grace;  amid  this  bevy  of  bright 
beings,  the  dark-eyed  daughter  of  Marco  Botzaris 
shone  like  a  morning  star.  The  parties  I  have  de- 
scribed were  Hanked  and  hemmed  in  by  the  Bavarian 
officers  and  the  Greek  warriors;  the  latter  of  whom 
being  dressed  in  the  gay  and  singular  costume  o( 
their  native  land,  appeared  the  most  unique  and  the 
most  interesting  objects  in  King  Otho's  hall.  Their 
«  snowy  camize"  and  gold-embroidered  jackets  set 
off  their  fine  persons  and  athletic  forms,  while  their 
broad  sabres,  which  were  flung  carelessly  along  their 
left  side,  gave  them  a  wild  and  warlike  air.  These 
chiefs,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  Pulicars,  had,  for- 
merly, no  other  occupation  but  the  honourable  voca- 
tion of  arms;  and  their  country  being  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Turks,  they  were  seldom  admitted  into 
the  list  of  regular  tyrants — they  were  never  raised  to 
the  high  dignity  of  prime  ministers,  nor  permitted  to 
paint  a  thousand  lies,  or  blot  out  whole  nations  with 
a  drop  of  ink.  They  were  therefore  obliged  to  shift 
sail  and  tack  about  with  the  caprices  of  their  fortune, 
and  attach  themselves  to  occupations  which  best  suit- 
ed their  circumstances  and  inclinations.  Some  be- 
took themselves  to  the  high  mountains,  and  became 
the  terror  of  foes  and  friends :  others  less  daring,  con- 
fined their  operations  to  the  more  innocent  amuse- 
ment of  increasing  their  docks,  by  stealing  the  kids 
of  their  neighbours;  while  some, 

11  More  modest)  took  a  humbler  range 

Of  life,  and  in  an  honester  vocation. 

Pursued  o'er  the  high  seas  their  watery  journeys, 

And  merely  practised  as  the  sea  attorneys." 

In  short,  they  were  each  and  all  rare  boys,  and  by  a 
long  series  o(  glorious  achievements,  proved  them- 

*  The  style  of  Professor  Gregory  Pordicaris,  now  United 
States  Consul  at  Athens,  will  be  recognised  by  those  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  his  glowing  classical  lectures, 
delivered  in  many  of  our  Slates  during  his  residence  of  nine 
years  in  our  country.  L.  H.  S. 
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selves  worthy  i<>  be  the  descendants  of  Mercury,  who 

boiiiy  Ih> n i 

" at  the  faint  poop  of  day, 

ll*i  began  phtying  oil  thO  lyre  Hi,  n , 

Ami  the  miiiHi  evening  did  he  itectl  away 
A|miIIi)'h  herds." 

When  the  Greek  revolution  broke  outi  these  wild 

Pulioars  How  to  the  rescue  of  their  c ttryj  and 

from  restless  Klefts  and  roaming  Corsairsi  they  rose 

to   tlio  tli^nily  of  wan'ioiH  and  liorooH.      Noter   Ba- 

trans,  Chitzo,  Tzarclus,  the  brothers  of  Grivus,  the 
old  and  young  Colocotrini,  Nikitus  the  Turk  eater, 
Tzamis  Karataso,  Protroley,  Mauromichalis,  George 

hanari,  tho    brave    Kl'ieza,  and   many  otherSi  who, 


though  present, iwere  lost  in  the  heaving  orowd,  were 
the  living  companions  of  Marco  Botzaris,  of  Capti 
Hastings,  of  Karaiskahi,  of  Lord  Byron,  of  Pope 
Pleshoj,  ami  the  long  line  <>f  storied  namesi  While 
l  wan  engaged  in  examining  the  persons  and  recal- 
ling the  history  of  the  heroes  who  stood  round  me, 
and  while  I  was  moralizing  «>n  the  strange  accidents 
wiiii-li  had  gathered  them  into  such  a  strange  place, 

the  doiiHo  maun  ol'lhii  crowd  ,",<ivc  way,  and  l.lio  royal 

train  entered  ill"  hall.  King Otho  bowed  to  the  right 
ami  left,  while  his  lovely  consori  tossed  a  few  smiles 
upon  the  long  line  of  gay  courtiers  and  lofty  wur- 
riors,  ami  then  glided  to  her  place  lil<<>  a  fair  city  on 

tho  glad  waleiH  of  a  joyoiiH  islroam. 


Written  for  the  Lady'i  Boole, 
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WniiN  the  blank  Hky  in  scowling, 
The  furioiiM  itorm  la  howling, 
Ami  lurid  llght'ningi  piny; 
vviiiui  the  strained  masts  are  bonding 
Fierce  winds  the  suits  are  rending, 

J'ray  for  the  sailor,  pray. 

When  storms  the  wa'vos  urn  lashing, 
Ami  foaming  billows  dashing, 

Shiver  iii  clouds  of  spray ; 
Wiinn  the  strained  hIi i j>  iH  groaning. 
Ami  I'njui  ber  heart  is  moaning, 

1'ray  fur  the  Bailor,  pruy. 


When  the  good  ship  smooth  gliding, 
ovr  iln!  calm  waves  Is  riding, 

That  troach'rous  round  her  piny, 
When  Him  rushes  nil  unbidden, 
Where  the  sunk  rock  is  hidden, 

Pray  foi  the  sailor,  pray. 

Ami,  nlil  wiinn  Hiifn  in  mooring, 
The  Hiiirm  no  moro  enduring, 

Sea  pnrilH  piiMl  ii  way, 
There  comes  llin  oonllict  hour, 

Willi  strong  temptatioifs  power. 

Then  for  the  Hailor  pruy. 


Written  for  tlio  J.ndy'M  Book. 


P  11  A  Y  E  R     A  T     T  II  E     MAS  T  -  II  E  A  I ) . 


BV  MItH.  K.  (;.  STEDMAN, 

'A  Bailor  returned  from  boii,  in  conversation  with  a  piouH  friend,  spoke  of  the  enjoyment  which  he  had  in  prayer,  daring  bin 
voyage.  '  But,'  said  lii«  friend, '  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  on  ship-board,  where  <iiii  you  find  a  place  to  pray?'  '  Oh  I' 
Hai<l  ho, '  I  always  went  to  the  mast-head.'1 " 


iionn  pealed  the  organ  of  tho  ocean  winds, 
Ami  fearfully  responded  its  deep  waves, 
Making  such  music  as  the  oar  of  man 
Recoils  to  hear,  while  yet  bin  heart  doth  own, 
That  in  its  tli  under,  speaks  the  voice  of  God  1 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  was  rocked 
A  time-worn  vessel,  creaking  in  tlio  blast, 
And  groaning  with  the  burden  that  it  bore. 

At  intervals,  when  paused  tlio  tempest  cboir, 
Tho  stern  Commander's  angry  tones  were  beard; 
Or  sailor's  oal.li  defied  tho  wrath  of  Heaven  I 
And  why  did  not  its  thunder-holts  descend, 
Talcing  swift  vengeance  on  "  the  swearer's  prayer," 
And  rend  in  twain  that  frail,  guilt-laden  ship? 
Ahl   'mid  its  impious  crew  there  yet  was  found 
One  of  (hose  chosen  ones,  of  whom  'tis  said, 
God's  will  is  not  that  they  should  perish  thus. 
High  from  the  giddy  mast,  "a  still,  small  voice" 
Of  holy  prayer,  ascended  o'er  the  storm, 
To  Him,  who  holds  the  waters  in  bis  hand, 
Who  bears  the  whisper,  which  the  tempest  drowns  I 
As  Moses  went  above  the  Israel  host, 
Into  a  cloud  thick  charged  with  fiery  storms, 
And  "  face  to  face,"  as  man  doth  meet  his  friend, 


Plead  with  Jehovah  for  th'  idohiters; 

So  'twist  his  fellows  and  offended  Heaven, 

The  praying  sailor  thus  did  intercede; — 

"  Father  I   J   hear  thy  voice — 
Thine  awful  voice,  upon  the  tempest's  roar, 
And  hewing,  I  thy  majesty  adore, 

Yot  'neath  thy  wings  rejoice; 
For  in  their  shadow  is  my  refuge  found, 
While  threatening  surges  lash  our  trembling  hark  around. 

If  I  In  thee  aliide, 
Safe,  through  His  blood,  who  walked  the  stormy  wave; 
Oh,  hour  my  prayer,  and  in  thy  mercy  save 

These  souls  for  whom  Christ  died  I 
And  as  the  winds  and  waves  obey  thy  will, 
UntO  the  raging  sea  speak  and  say,  '  Peace  I  be  Still!1  " 
And  who  can  prove  'twas  not  the  sailor's  prayer, 
That  saved  that,  vessel  from  a  shipwreck  doom  ? 
For  faith,  where'er  'tis  found,  prevails  with  Heaven, 
And  none  the  less,  hceause  its  living  spark 

Ib  in  tho  hardy  seaman's  breast  enshrined  ; 

No!  He  who  visits  the  lone  sparrow's  nest, 
Upon  the  house-top  reined,  was  found  of  him, 
Whose  only  "  clo;.et"  was  tho  lull  maul,  head. 
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TOUTHFUL  OLD  AGE. 


Written  for  the  Lady's  Book. 

YOUTHFUL        OLD        AGE 

A   SKETCH   FROM  A   COUNTRY   VILLAGE. 
BY      L.      FITZGERALD      TASISTRO,      ESQ.. 


"  He  is  a  citizen,"  thought  I,  "  who,  now,  in  the 
seventh  day  and  sabbath  of  his  old  age, — wisely  for- 
saking  the  mart,  the  'change,  and  the  populous  paths 
surrounding  the  temple  of  all-worshipped  mammon — 
nestles  here  in  this  quiet  village 

'  The  town  forgetting,  by  the  town  forgot.' " 

It  was  an  old  gentleman,  who  had,  a  few  moments 
before,  entered  the  cozy  and  cleanly  parlour  of  "  Our 
House,"  and  was  now  engaged  in  sipping  his  "  ale," 
and  glancing  through  a  newspaper,  who  had  given 
birth  to  these  reflections.  He  was,  as  I  afterwards 
ascertained,  ninety  years  old,  though  looking  less 
than  sixty,  hearty  and  active,  short,  well  set,  and  with 
legs  that  might  make  the  robustest  roisterer  of  thirty 
misgive  his  own:  these  were  handsomely  clad  in 
white  thread  stockings  of  the  finest  texture ;  and  legs 
which  would  stand  by  a  man  in  the  handsome  way 
which  his  had  done,  were  worthy  of  the  honour. 
His  coat  was  of  the  old-school  cut,  lengthy  and  ca- 
pacious, ample  in  pocket  and  flap,  in  short,  a  pleasing 
reminiscence  of  the  glorious  coat  of  "  other  days," 
ere  tailors  turned  out  that 

Starveling  in  a  scanty  vest, 

called  an  exquisite.  His  hat  was  partly  hat  and 
partly  umbrella,  for  it  was  wide  enough  in  the  brim 
to  shelter  his  shoulders  in  a  shower.  His  face  was 
of  a  healthy  hue ;  though  there  were  as  many  lines 
in  it,  as  in  Denner's  master-piece.  His  features  had 
somewhat  of  the  Indian  character,  and  were  what 
some  physiognomists  would  call  hard ;  but  their  se- 
verity was  softened  off  by  a  frequent  smile,  full  of  good- 
nature, which  gave  a  general  expression  of  mildness 
and  benevolence  to  his  countenance,  such  as  a  face 
with  more  pretensions  to  comeliness  would  perhaps 
have  wanted. 

There  may  be  many  human  sights  more  glorious 
to  behold,  but  I  do  not  know  one  more  interesting — 
I  would  almost  say  more  holy — than  an  old  man, 
who  has  passed  his  active  days  amidst  the  stir  and 
strife  of  a  great  city,  and  in  the  evening  of  his  life 
sinks  quietly  and  placidly  back  into  the  arms  of  na- 
ture, a  man  in  experience  of  the  world,  a  child  in  the 
mildness  and  meekness  of  that  knowledge. 

I  have  sketched  the  old  man ;  I  must  now  des- 
cribe his  companion  for  he  had  one : — a  dog  of  the 
large  spaniel  breed,  who  seemed  to  have  seen  as  much 
of  the  busy  world  as  his  master.  We  were  very  soon 
intimate,  for  Sancho,  (that  was  the  worthy  four-legged 
fellow's  name)  appeared  to  be  of  that  amiable  class 
of  dogs,  who,  by  a  handsome  person  and  winning 
manners,  recommend  themselves  immediately  to  one's 
good  opinion.  His  master  apologized  for  his  famili- 
arities, and  in  mild  terms  expostulated  with  him  on 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduct.  "  You  are  too  dirty, 
Sancho, — do  you  hear,  sir  ?  you  are  too  dirty."  The 
conscientious  beast  seemed  to  be  immediately  made 


sensible  thai  he  was,  and,  taking  the  reproof  in  good 
part,  very  quietly  laid  himself  down  at  the  feet  of 
his  ancient  friend. 

Sancho,  I  suspected,  had  a  great  partiality  to  duck 
ponds,  for  the  weeds  of  those  aquatic  paradises  still 
hung  about  him,  and  decorated  him  almost  to  the 
beatitude  of  an  Amphitheatre  Neptune.  To  encou- 
rage him  in  decent  behaviour,  the  old  gentleman  be- 
gan rummaging  his  pockets;  and  the  result  was,  the 
production  of  two  nicely  packed  papers  of  biscuits, 
which,  first  having  swept  clean  a  spot  on  the  sanded 
floor,  he  deposited  there,  for  honest  Master  Sancho's 
reflection  ;  and  then  the  old  gentleman  resumed  the 
newspaper. 

The  luncheon  was  soon  over;  andlhegaite  decosur 
of  Sancho  returned,  but  he  as  speedily  resumed  the 
proper  degree  of  respect  for  self  and  company,  and 
straightway  wore  as  much  gravity  in  his  looks,  as  if 
he  had,  in  his  better  days,  held  some  onerous  office 
under  government.  I  noticed  that  Sancho  had  a 
trick  of  taking  up  one  leg,  and  running  about  on  the 
other  three,  and  this  brought  up  a  story  from  the  old 
gentleman,  which  I  shall  relate,  as  it  was  short,  and 
of  some  point. 

"  My  dog,  sir,"  said  he,  "  often  reminds  me  of  an 
old  acquaintance,  whom  we  used  to  call  Frank 
Waddle.  It  was  said  of  Frank  Waddle — but  stay,  I 
had  better  first  relate  how  what  was  said  of  him  came 
to  be  said :  it  is  not  a  bad  joke,  sir.  Frank,  when  I 
first  knew  him — let  me  see  that  was  immediately 
after  the  inauguration  of  General  Washington — not  a 
yesterday  recollection,  sir !" 

I  stared  at  the  antiquity  of  the  reminiscence. 

"  Yes,  it  was  at  that  glorious  epoch.  Frank 
Waddle  was  then  a  blood  of  the  first  pretensions,  as 
far  as  broad  skirts  and  breeding  went — the  '  Ladies' 
man'  at  all  the  assemblies,  and  first  butterfly  every- 
where :  an  undisputed  man  of  pleasure  and  of  the 
world;  gay,  full  of  unfeigned  good  humour,  having 
wit  enough  for  men,  address  and  a  handsome  person 
for  women,  and  spirit  sufficient  for  all  occasions. 
His  fortune  was  but  small,  and  this  gay  life  of  his, 
you  may  be  sure,  made  it  less:  in  no  long  time  he 
began  to  find  out  that  a  spendthrift's  purse  does  not 
always  keep  pace  with  the  demands  on  it ;  and  so  he 
took  dinners  instead  of  giving  them,  and  became  of 
Sheridan's  opinion,  '  that  the  best  wine  is  certainly 
our  friend's.'  Now  what,  sir,  had  a  man  of  Frank's 
fortune  and  folly  to  do  with  avarice  ?  no  more  than 
Sancho  there,  to  run  about  with  three  legs  when  all 
four  are  perfectly  whole  and  sound.  It  was  one  of 
those  contradictions  in  his  character,  which  I  could 
never  understand,  and  which  must  have  been  a  riddle 
to  himself.  Sir,  it  must  have  been  born  in  him — an 
innate  quality — a  genius  for  avarice;  and  all  his 
brilliant  exterior,  which  pleased  the  popular  eye,  like 
the  wretched  finery  and  foppery  of  a  May  day  sweep, 
only  disguised  but  did  not  conceal  the  dirt  and  de- 
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gradation  underneath.  He  confessed  to  me  that  he  felt 
the  first  gripings  of  that  heart  hardening  vice  coming 
upon  him  at  that  time,  while  still  whirling  round  in 
the  vortex  of  fashion.  His  fingers  began  to  clutch 
closer,  and  his  whole  hand  held  faster  when  it  held. 

"  As  if  fortune  had  become  disgusted  with  his 
growing  meanness,  she  sent  him  a  thumping  legacy, 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars!  the  hard  scrapings 
of  a  miserly  relation — it  run  in  the  blood  of  the 
Waddles,  sir.  One  would  have  thought  that  this 
sudden  accession  would  have  confirmed  him  in  his 
sordidness ;  it  had  an  effect  directly  the  reverse !  Off 
he  went  again  on  the  old  road  to  ruin,  with  a  re- 
newed speed,  gained  from  loitering  so  leisurely  along 
it  as  he  had  lately  done,  Open  house,  card  tables, 
and  faro  banks — wine,  women,  and  assemblies — routs, 
theatres,  pumprooms — coaches  here,  and  coaches 
there — flirtations  with  Mrs.  A.,  a  colonel's  young 
widow,  and  the  lovely  Miss  B. — and  follies  of  all 
sorts,  which  were  nothing  if  not  expensive,  made  his 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  fly  two  hundred  thou- 
sand ways ;  and  in  three  years,  Frank  stood  with  his 
hands  in  two  empty  pockets,  his  good  constitution 
gone  with  his  gold,  forsaken  of  his  frivolous  friends, 
his  flirtation  with  Mrs.  A.  off,  as  the  phrase  is,  and 
his  calculations  of  the  money  and  matrimonial  incli- 
nations of  Miss  B.  wrong  in  the  items,  and  the  whole 
bill  disputed. 

"But  a  well  selected  vice  never  leaves  its  victim; 
it  is  sometimes  more  faithful  than  a  virtue,  and  sticks, 
where  it  has  once  fastened,  tenaciously  to  the  last. 
Though  run  out  of  ready  money,  Frank  was  above 


want.  His  rent-roll  was  even  now  a  clear  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year — quite  enough  to  begin  with 
when  you  intend  to  be  pennyless  all  the  rest  of  your 
life.  He  was  seen  no  more  in  his  old  haunts;  and 
Fashion  lost  one  of  her  favourite  fools.  He  disap- 
peared, and  no  one  knew  when  or  where.  He  was 
known  to  be  alive,  for  his  rents  were  punctually  de- 
manded—  but  not  by  him,  and  his  agent  kept  his 
secret. 

"Seven  years  passed  away,  and  he  was  almost 
forgotten,  when  suddenly  he  re-appeared,  —  grey, 
pinched,  miserable,  stooping,  and  unnaturally  old; 
the  very  phantom  of  avarice.  The  generous  few 
pitied  him,  the  unfeeling  many  laughed  at  him,  the  per- 
plexed thought  he  was  deranged,  and  the  positive 
said  he  was.  It  might  perhaps  amuse  you  to  relate 
some  instances  of  his  sordid  passion ;  but  there  is 
more  melancholy  than  mirth  in  looking  at  human 
nature  at  a  discount,  and  I  would  rather  forget  them. 
In  brief,  sir,  he  ended  by  starving  himself  to  death 
through  fear  of  want;  and  the  only  pleasant  fact  con- 
nected with  Frank  Waddle,  is  this  waggish  remark  on 
his  begrudging  habits,  by  one  who  knew  him  well, — 
that  if  he  had  been  born  with  four  legs,  he  would 
have  run  about  on  three  to  save  one!" 

The  old  gentleman  smiled  good-humouredly  over 
this  portion  of  his  reminiscence.  Sancho, — who  must 
have  heard  the  story  before,  for  he  walked  to  the  door 
as  soon  as  "  legs"  were  mentioned — stood  ready  and 
willing  to  start;  his  master  bowed,- said  I  was  a  good 
listener,  a  great  accomplishment,  and  bade  me  good 
morning. 
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SKETCH. 


FROM       AN        UNPUBLISHED       POEM. 
BY       E  .       II'OU'EE, 


'  Hast  thou  indeed  a  dwelling  place  on  earth? 
Or  do  our  flaunting  banners  lie,  when  broad 
They  fling  their  blazonry  upon  the  wind, 
And  say  thou  hast,  in  characters  of  gold? 

Tell  me,  O  child  of  air!  where  dwellest  thou? 
Is  thy  wild  home  amid  the  beetling  crags 
Of  fearful  precipice,  or  lonely  glen? 
Art  thou  enamoured  of  the  mountain  top, 
Whose  glaciers  sparkle  in  the  dew  of  morn? 
Or,  like  a  Spirit  dancing  on  the  wave, 
Breaking  the  spray  and  mingling  in  the  foam, 
Is  thy  light  form  seen  in  the  passing  mist?" 


'  Go,  search,  where  the  Greek  or  Roman  dead, 
Have  raised  imperishable  mounds,  and  ask 
The  dank  weeds  that  fatten  in  their  blood. 
Where  freedom  dwells.    Thine  answer  may  be  heard 
In  the  wild  echo  of  their  lonely  tombs. 

The  long  grass  grows  upon  the  very  spot 
Where  Freedom  had  a  shrine,  and  was  adored; 
E'en  the  dark  ivy  creeps  upon  the  pile 
That  rose  in  once  proud  grandeur;  and  the  moss 
Of  centuries  has  gather'd  on  its  walls. 
For  me,  a  temple  is  no  longer  found, 
Amid  the  crumbling  ruins  where  Old  Time 
Hath  mingled  glory  with  decay.     Since  then, 
In  other  climes,  my  pinion  finds  its  rest 


In  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scene, 
The  rushing  cataract,  the  forest  glade, 
The  lovely  stream,  upon  whose  silent  banks 
Angels  might  sleep,  and  dream  of  heav'n.    'Tis  mine 
T'  explore  the  cave  where  gleam'd,  in  the  red  glare, 
The  sword  of  Wallace,  and  his  brave  compeers, 
When  Scotland  and  her  freedom  was  the  theme; 
And  still  where  the  blue  crags  sublimely  rise, 
Their  spirits  meet  in  the  lone  midnight  hour, 
To  weave  the  unearthly  music  of  the  dead. 

'Tis  my  voice  that  thou  hear'st,  when  the  loud  wind 
Sweeps  over  the  desert;  and  when,  at  night, 
The  tempest  plays  upon  the  '  Giant  Harp,' 
That  melody  is  mine.     I  often  love 
To  linger  on  the  mountain  side,  when  morn 
Circles  the  blue  mist  upon  its  hoary  brow, 
Or  lights  with  glory  all  the  distant  sea. 

But  there  is  one  lov'd  spot  of  earth,  whose  sons, 
The  gen'rous  and  the  free  from  every  clime, 
Shall  rear  a  temple  lasting  as  the  sun, 
And  there  my  final  resting  place  shall  be. 

Here,  while  intelligence  and  virtue  last, 
I  will  remain,  and  with  her  people  dwell; 
When  these  expire,  farewell  the  hope  of  man  ! 
Then  must  I  seek  in  other  worlds  than  this, 
A  fadeless,  pure,  and  everlasting  home, 
High  up  among  the  glorious  clouds  of  heav'n. 
My  spirit  then  shall  find  congenial  rest, 
Far  from  vicissitude — and  war — and  blood, 
And  all  the  changing  purposes  of  man." 
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SWEETHEARTS       AND       WIVES. 

BY  T.  S.  ARTHUR. 


"  When  you  come  to  deal  with  the  sober  realities  of 
a  married  life,  Agnes,  you  will,  I  fear,  find  less  of 
sunshine  than  you  fondly  hope  for." 

"  Aunt  Mildred,  how  can  you  talk  so  !  Surely, 
you  ought  to  have  more  regard  for  William  Fair- 
field's true  character,  than  to  insinuate,  as  you  evi- 
dently intend  to  do,  that  he  will  not  be  the  same  to 
me  after  we  are  married,  that  he  now  is." 

"  Sweethearts  and  wives,  are,  somehow  or  other, 
looked  at  with  different  eyes,  Agnes." 

"  Aunt  Mildred,  you  will  offend  me  if  you  talk  so !" 

"  You  are  willing  to  be  offended,  because  I  speak 
the  truth.  I  had  hoped  more  from  the  good  sense 
of  my  niece" — Aunt  Mildred  said,  in  a  tone  of  rather 
more  seriousness  than  that  in  which  she  had,  at  first, 
spoken. 

"  But,  Aunt  Mildred,"  said  her  niece,  looking  into 
her  face,  while  the  moisture  gathered  in  her  eyes, 
"  How  can  I  bear  to  hear  you  talk  so !  Do  I  not 
know  that  William  Fairfield  loves  me,  as  he  loves 
his  own  life,  and  that  he  would  sooner  die  than  give 
me  a  moment's  pain  ?" 

"  You  must  not  be  offended  at  me  when  I  speak 
what  I  feel  to  be  the  truth,  my  dear  child.  I  have 
lived  longer,  and  have  seen  more  of  the  world  than 
you  have.  It  is  not,  then,  let  me  tell  you,  according 
to  the  nature  of  men  to  love  any  one  as  they  love 
their  own  lives,  nor  to  prefer  death  to  giving  pain  to 
those  they  do  love.  This  is  all  romance,  Agnes,  and 
the  sooner  you  get  it  out  of  your  head,  the  better. 
It  will  take  itself  out,  if  you  dont,  mark  my  word 
for  it !" 

"  But  Aunt,  William  has  said  so  to  me  himself," 
urged  the  blushing  maiden,  "  and  I  am  sure,  by  his 
very  manner,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice,  that  he  was 
in  earnest.     Surely,  he  would  not  deceive  me !" 

"  I  have  no  idea,  Agnes,  that  William  meant  to 
deceive  you ;  I  believe  him  to  be  above  wilful  decep- 
tion. But,  in  the  warmth  of  a  first,  ardent  affection, 
he  is  carried  out  of  himself,  and  led  to  mistake  his 
real  feelings," 

"  O  Aunt,  you  will  kill  me  if  you  talk  so  !  If  I 
thought  that  William  did  not  love  me  as  deeply  as 
he  says  that  he  does,  I  would  never  see  him  again. 
I  never  can  and  never  will  be  satisfied  with  any  thing 
but  a  love  that  will  sacrifice  all  for  me.  /  will  give 
such  a  pure,  fervent  love — nothing  less  than  a  like 
return  can  make  me  happy." 

"  You  do  not  know  yourself  my  child.  You  offer 
more  than  you  will  be  able  to  give,  and  ask  more 
than  you  ever  can  receive.  None  of  us  are  perfect ; 
all  of  us  are  selfish.  You  are,  in  a  certain  degree, 
selfish,  so  is  William.  And  in  just  so  far  as  this  selfish 
principle  comes  into  activity,  will  both  of  you  expect 
to  receive  more  from  the  other,  than  you  are  willing 
to  give.     Then  will  come  secret  pains." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Aunt  Mildred,  you  frighten  me  ! 
I  fear  some  sad  experience  of  your  own  has  made 
you  doubt  every  one — doubt  even  the  possibility  of 
being  happy  here." 


A  shadow  flitted  across  Aunt  Mildred's  benevo- 
lent face,  but  it  was  gone  in  an  instant ;  "  I  have 
not  lived  thus  long  in  the  world,"  she  said,  "  without 
having  learned  many  of  its  painful  secrets ;  and  one 
of  these  is  that  young  love's  promise  is  never  realized. 
I  have  known  many  as  full  of  the  romance  of  love  as 
you,  and  yet,  all  have  been  disappointed." 

"  And  I  know  a  good  many,  too,  aunt,  whose 
marriage  promise  has  utterly  failed.  But,  then,  how 
could  it  have  been  otherwise ;  where  there  was  no 
character  or  principle  in  the  husband?  I  have  built 
my  happiness  on  a  safer  foundation.  No  one,  I  am 
sure,  can  breathe  ought  against  William  Fairfield." 

"  He  is,  if  I  judge  him  rightly,  Agnes,  a  young 
man  of  a  good  heart,  and  sound  principles.  Indeed, 
I  know  of  no  one  to  whom  I  had  rather  commit  the 
happiness  of  my  niece." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  aunt,  for  that  admission  ! 
And  do  not  trouble  yourself;  I  shall  be  as  happy  as 
I  expect." 

"  But  not  in  the  way  you  expect,  my  child." 
"  You  deal  in  riddles,  aunt,"  said  the  now  laugh- 
ing girl,  kissing  fondly  the  cheek  of  her  who  had 
been  from  early  years  to  her,  a  mother  and  friend ; 
and  then  danced  lightly  from  the  room,  humming  a 
pleasant  ditty. 

That  evening  her  lover  came  as  usual.  It  need 
not  be  denied  that  Aunt  Mildred's  warning  had  made 
some  impression  upon  her  mind,  notwithstanding  her 
effort  to  throw  it  off.  And  as  this  impression  was 
of  a  somewhat  sombre  cast,  a  slight  shadow  was 
thrown  upon  her  countenance. 

"  You  do  not  seem  as  lively  as  usual,"  William 
said,  half  an  hour,  perhaps,  after  he  had  come  in. 

"  Don't  I  ?  Well,  the  fact  is,  aunt  Mildred  has 
been  saying  something  to  me,  that,  if  I  could  believe 
there  was  any  truth  in  it,  would  make  me  feel  gloomy 
enough." 

"  Indeed !     And  what  is  that,  Agnes  ?" 
"  Why,  she  says,"  replied  the  simple-hearted  maiden 
looking  him  in  the  face,  "  that  you  will  not  love  me 
after  we  are  married,  as  you  do  now." 

"  She  is  right  there,  dear  Agnes !  for  I  will  love  you 
a  thousand  times  more;"  the  lover  responded  fer- 
vently, kissing  at  the  same  time  the  glowing  cheek  of 
his  affianced  bride. 

Agnes  did  not  reply;  but  her  heart  seemed  too 
large  for  her  bosom. 

"  And  you  did  not  believe  it?" 
"  O  no,  no,  not  for  a  moment !"  said  the  warm- 
hearted girl. 

Three  weeks  after  saw  them  in  a  new  relation, 
that  of  husband  and  wife. 

"  You  do  not  love  me  less,  I  know,"  said  the  young 
wife  a  month  after  the  happy  day  of  their  marriage, 
leaning  her  head  back  upon  her  husband's  bosom, 
and  looking  up  into  his  face  with  eyes  beaming  with 
love's  own  peculiar  brightness. 

"I  love  you  more  and  more,  every  hour,  my  dear 
Agnes ;"  replied  the  fond  husband,  touching  his  lips  to 
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her's,  and  smoothing  with  his  fingers  the  dark  hair 
that  covered  her  brow  of  snowy  whiteness. 

"  How  happy  we  shall  be,  dear  husband  !" 

"  I  shall  be  happy,  I  know.  But  I  have  some- 
times feared,  that  I  might  not  be  able  to  make  you 
always  feel  happy." 

"  Only  love  me,  dear  husband,  and  that  is  all  I 
ask." 

"  If  my  love  for  you  will  make  you  happy,  then, 
no  shadow  can  ever  fall  upon  your  heart." 

"Love  me,  as  you  now  do,  and  no  shadow,  I 
know,  will  ever  darken  it." 

Our  fond  lovers  are  now  united  ;  and,  as  the  honey 
moon  is  over,  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  come 
down  from  their  romance,  and  enter  upon  the  sober 
duties  of  a  married  life.  Aunt  Mildred,  though  a  very 
sensible  woman,  had  not  acted  with  her  usual  good 
sense  towards  her  niece.  She  had  thoroughly  accom- 
plished her  in  every  thing  but  what  she  most  needed, 
to  make  her  competent  to  fill  the  place  of  wife  and 
mother.  She  had  not  failed  to  warn  her  of  the 
coming  sober  realities  of  a  married  life,  but  had, 
alas !  neglected  to  prepare  her  to  encounter  them 
aright. 

It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  her  husband  be- 
gan to  experience  little  annoyances,  in  consequence 
of  her  want  of  domestic  knowledge;  and  what  was 
worse,  from  her  distaste  for  the  practical  duties  re- 
quired of  every  wife.  She  seemed  to  have  looked 
forward  to  the  married  state,  as  one  that  was  to  ele- 
vate her  to  a  higher  degree  of  happiness,  and  yet 
bring  with  it  no  cares  nor  duties.  When,  therefore, 
repeated  irregularities  in  household  economy  occurred, 
and  were  felt  by  the  husband  as  annoyances,  he  could 
not  help  thinking,  sometimes,  that  the  wife  he  so 
dearly  loved,  was  not  as  thoughtful  of  his  comfort,  as 
he  was  of  her's.  Such  thoughts  will  always  produce 
corresponding  feelings,  and  these  latter  cannot  exist 
without  in  some  way  showing  themselves.  In  the 
case  of  William  Fairfield,  they  were  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  a  reserve,  sometimes,  that,  while  it  existed, 
was  exceedingly  painful  to  his  young  wife.  Besides 
this  cause,  fruitful  in  domestic  disquietude,  there  was 
another  that  too  frequently  intrudes  itself  upon  the 
first  few  years  of  marriage,  a  desire  to  lead,  rather 
than  to  be  led  by  the  husband,  in  little  things, — a 
habit  of  expecting  him  to  consult,  in  all  things,  the 
will  and  tastes  of  the  wife  even  at  the  sacrifice, 
sometimes,  of  duty  and  judgment.  In  fact,  the  wife, 
unconscious  that  in  the  marriage  relation  the  husband 
should  be  looked  to  as  of  some  consequence  and 
consideration ;  as  possessing  claims  upon  her  will  to 
be  guided  by  his  understanding, — still  imagines  that 
all  the  power  and  peculiar  influence  which  she  pos- 
sessed over  him  in  the  sweetheart-state,  must  of  right 
continue.  From  this  false  view,  induced  by  the  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  of  the  lover,  much  unhappiness 
flows  when  the  sweetheart  becomes  the  wife. 

We  will  now  look  in  upon  our  young  couple,  and 
see  how  they  get  along  during  their  first  and  most 
trying  year — most  trying  usually,  to  all  new  married 
pairs. 

Fairfield  installed  his  wife  mistress  of  a  neatly  fur- 
nished house,  and  both  settled  themselves  down  in 
it,  brimfull  of  present  pleasure,  and  delightful  antici- 
pations. The  two  servants  managed  things  pretty 
well  for  the  first  few  weeks,  but  after  that,  many  ir- 
regularities became  apparent.  The  meals  were  often 
half  an  hour  beyond   the  usual  and  set  time,  and 
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were  frequently  very  badly  cooked.  The  sweeping 
and  dusting  were  carelessly  done,  and  the  furni- 
ture, from  want  of  attention,  began  to  look  a  little 
dingy,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Mrs.  Fairfield. 
Still,  it  did  not  occur  to  her,  that  she  was  wrong  in 
leaving  every  thing  to  her  servants.  It  never  came 
into  her  thoughts  that  her  mind  should  be  the  govern- 
ing one  of  her  household,  in  all  things,  great  and 
small,  as  much  as  was  her  husband's  the  governing 
mind  in  his  business.  The  idea,  that  she  was  to 
take  pleasure  in  exemption  from  domestic  duties, 
and  not  in  the  performance  of  them,  was  fully  enter- 
tained by  her,  and  this  her  husband  soon  perceived, 
and  it  pained  him  much,  for  he  saw  that  in  this  false 
idea  was  an  active  germ  of  future  disquietude. 

Punctual,  almost,  some  would  say,  to  a  fault,  he 
felt  much  the  want  of  regularity,  which  was  daily 
growing  worse  instead  of  better.  Too  frequently  he 
was  kept  from  his  store  in  the  morning,  half  an  hour 
later  than  business  required  him  to  be  there,  in  con- 
sequence of  breakfast  not  being  ready.  Whenever 
this  happened,  he  usually  hurried  away  without  the 
parting  kiss  which  young  wives  most  usually  expect, 
for  he  did  not  feel  like  giving  it.  Sometimes  Agnes 
would  claim  the  token  oflove,  but  she  felt  that  it  was 
coldly  given,  and  its  price  was  a  gush  of  tears,  as 
soon  as  he  had  passed  from  her  sight. 

But  the  evening  usually  compensated  for  the  dis- 
quietude of  the  day.  Then,  no  duties  unperformed 
vexed  the  feelings  of  either.  Agnes  sung,  and 
played  sweetly,  and  had,  besides  these  accomplish- 
ments a  mind  well  stored,  and  a  taste  highly  cultiva- 
ted. Home  was  to  each,  a  little  paradise,  and  they 
felt  how  happy  they  were  in  each  other.  Gradually, 
however,  the  shadows,  too  frequently  cast  over  their 
feelings,  passed  not  off  entirely,  even  when  all  duties 
and  cares  were  laid  aside. 

"Why  does  not  Agnes  think!"  Fairfield  would 
sometimes  exclaim  internally.  "  Surely,  she  cannot 
but  perceive  that  these  things  annoy  me  very  much. 
I  spare  no  toil  or  pains  to  make  her  happy,  and, 
suiuly,  she  ought  to  be  willing  to  assume  some  cares 
and  duties  for  my  sake !" 

"  I  fear  he  does  n^t  love  me  !"  the  young  wife 
would  often  say,  bursting  into  tears,  as  she  closed 
her  chamber  door  after  her,  and  sat  down  to  weep  in 
abandonment  of  feelings  after  her  husband  had  gone 
out  to  his  business.  "  What  would  I  not  do  to  re- 
tain the  love  once  given  me  so  freely  !  But  he  is,  I 
fear,  disappointed  in  me.  O,  I  would  rather  die  than 
lose  the  pure  love  he  once  lavished  upon  me !" 

Notwithstanding  William  Fairfield  would  often 
suffer  his  feelings  to  be  disturbed,  in  consequence  of 
the  irregularities  which  appertained  to  his  household 
economy,  he  more  frequently  endeavoured  to  palliate 
the  cause  of  these,  and  tried  to  feel  willing  to  bear 
any  thing  unpleasant  for  the  sake  of  his  wife. 

"  If  it  is  irksome  to  her  to  attend  to  domestic  affairs," 
he  would  say  to  himself  on  these  occasions,  "  why,  it 
would  be  selfish  in  me  to  wish  to  confine  her  to  them 
merely  for  my  own  comfort." 

Such  reasonings,  however,  did  not  long  exercise 
an  influence  over  him.  They  soon  proved  to  be 
powerless.  And  he  would  again  give  way  mentally 
to  regrets  and  censure.  One  day,  perhaps  six  months 
after  their  marriage,  Fairfield,,  much  pressed  and  per- 
plexed with  business,  left  his  store  at  the  usual  hour 
for  dinner.  On  his  way  home,  his  mind  was  still 
intent  upon  business  affairs,  and  he  walked  faster  than 
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usual,  anxious  to  get  back  as  soon  as  possible,  as  his 
presence  was  needed.  Much  to  his  disappointment, 
he  found  the  cloth  not  even  laid  for  dinner. 

«  It  is'nt  dinner  tinie,  surely  ?"  Agnes  said,  as  he 
came  into  the  parlor,  where  she  was  practising  a  new 
piece  on  the  piano. 

"  Indeed  then,  it  is,"  he  replied  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
appointment. 

"  Why,  I'm  sure  it  can't  be  two  o'clock,"  respon- 
ded Agnes,  getting  up  and  examining  a  time-piece  on 
the  mantle,  that  struck  the  hour  regularly.  "  It  is, 
as  I  live !  Why  how  swiftly  the  time  has  passed,  I 
had  no  idea  that  it  was  so  late."  Then  ringing  the 
bell,  she  directed  the  cook  to  get  dinner  immediately. 

"  It  wont  be  done  for  half  an  hour,"  the  cook  re- 
plied carelessly. 

"  Half  an  hour !  that  is  too  bad  !"  Fairfield  said, 
impatiently. 

"  Indeed,  Sally,  you  must  be  more  punctual,"  said 
Mrs.  Fairfield,  her  cheek  colouring,  for  she  always 
felt  distressed  when  her  husband  was  moved  to  dis- 
pleasure. 

"  I've  got  it  as  quick  as  I  could,"  Sally  replied, 
tartly,  gliding  off  to  the  kitchen. 

An.  oppressive  silence  followed  the  withdrawal  of 
the  cook. 

"  Why  don't  she  go  down  and  hurry  the  dinner  ?" 
the  husband  could  not  help  saying,  after  some  fifteen 
minutes  had  elapsed,  and  there  was  no  reappearance  of 
Sally,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  table.  "  If  I 
were  to  leave  every  thing  in  my  store  to  clerks  and 
porters,  my  business  would  soon  run  into  disorder." 

After  awhile,  Mrs.  Fairfield  rang  the  bell  again, 
and  on  Sally's  appearance  said, 

"  Why  don't  you  set  the  table  ?" 

Sally  did  not  reply,  but  jerked  out  the  table,  threw 
on  the  cloth,  and  then  made  the  dishes  rattle  upon 
it,  grumbling  all  the  while  in  an  under  tone.  Fair- 
field was  irritated,  and  his  wife  much  annoyed.  He 
dared  not  trust  himself  to  speak,  and  she  was  dis- 
tressed at  his  moody  silence. 

It  was  near  three  o'clock  when  the  meal  was 
ready,  but  neither  had  any  appetite  for  it.  After 
swallowing  a  few  mouthfuls,  Fairfield  hurried  away 
to  his  store,  and  got  there  just  too  late  to  meet  an 
important  customer,  who  he  knew  was  in  town,  and 
had  been  expecting  all  the  morning.  Mrs.  Fairfield, 
who  had  been  left  sitting  at  the  table,  got  up  instantly 
and  retired  to  her  chamber,  to  spend  the  afternoon  in 
weeping.  She  knew  that  her  husband  blamed  her, 
but  this  she  could  not  help  feeling  to  be  unreasonable. 

"  How  could  I  help  it  ?"  she  asked  herself,  as  a 
fresh  gush  of  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks,  "am 
I  not  dependent  upon  worthless  servants  ?  Surely, 
he  don't  expect  me  to  go  into  the  kitchen !  If  he 
does,  he  is  much  mistaken  !"  This  last  sentence  was 
uttered  in  a  calm,  and  somewhat  indignant  tone. 

That  evening,  the  supper  passed  off  in  moody  si- 
lence. Fairfield,  though  disposed,  when  he  came  in, 
to  lay  aside,  if  possible,  his  vexed  and  unpleasant 
feelings,  found  a  cloud  upon  his  wife's  face,  and  this 
created  a  positive  indisposition  on  his  part,  to  say 
even  the  first  kind  word  that  was  to  bring  about  a 
reaction.  She  felt  that  he  blamed  her,  and  she 
thought  unjustly,  and  this  prevented  her  from  speak- 
ing in  her  usual  kind  and  affectionate  tone. 

Evening  passed  away,  and  they  retired  for  the 
night,  still  oppressed  and  gloomy,  and  each  still  dis- 
posed to  blame  the  other.     The  morning  found  them 


in  a  much  calmer  frame  of  mind,  and  the  husband's 
affectionate  tones  restored  the  light  to  Agnes'  coun- 
tenance. After  conversing  freely  at  the  breakfast 
table,  Fairfield  said,  just  before  rising, 

"  I  wish,  Agnes,  you  would  try  and  have  dinner 
on  the  table  punctually  at  two ;  my  business  requires 
all  my  attention  just  now,  and  a  little  delay  is  often 
a  serious  disadvantage  to  me." 

The  face  of  Agnes  coloured  deeply,  and  for  a  few 
moments  she  was  too  much  disturbed  to  speak.  At 
last  she  said, 

"  I  know  you  blame  me,  William.  But  how  can 
I  help  it  ?  Sally  will  have  her  own  way.  I  can't 
go  into  the  kitchen  myself  and  do  the  cooking." 

"  But,  then,  Agnes,  you  know  you  could  keep  an 
eye  over  Sally,  and  when  you  see  she  is  likely  to  be 
behindhand,  hurry  her  on  a  little." 

"  Yes,  and  I  might  be  at  it  everlastingly ;"  Agnes 
responded,  rather  warmly.  "  If  I  have  got  to  be  at 
the  heels  of  servants  all  the  while,  I  might  as  well 
give  up  at  once." 

"  But,  Agnes,  how  do  other  ladies  get  along  with 
their  domestics?" 

"  I  don't  know  any  that  get  along  better  than  I 
do.  They  have  to  put  up  with  them,  and  we  will 
have  to  do  the  same." 

William  Fairfield  felt  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
urge  the  matter  further  on  his  young  wife,  and  so 
did  not  reply.  But  he  felt  a  good  deal  discouraged 
as  he  left  the  house,  and  hurried  along  to  his  store. 
Agnes  saw  that  his  manner  towards  her  was  altered 
after  what  she  had  said,  and  she  was  equally  troubled 
with  himself.  Dinner  happened  to  be  in  good  time 
this  day,  and,  as  William  Fairfield  ignorantly  sup- 
posed it  was  in  consequence  of  more  attention  having 
been  given  to  the  operations  of  the  cook,  by  his  wife, 
he  felt  relieved,  and  pleased.  His  kind  manner — so 
kind,  when  it  was  genuine — made  the  heart  of  Agnes 
leap  again.     She  was  once  more  happy. 

But  this  pleasant  sunshine  was  not  of  long  contin- 
uance. Causes  of  unpleasant  feeling,  other  than 
those  relating  to  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
family,  were  in  existence.  For  the  first  few  months, 
the  tastes  and  preferences  of  Agnes  were  consulted 
by  her  husband,  in  every  thing.  But  now  he  began 
to  feel  that  she  exacted  too  much,  and  considered  him 
too  little.  She  evidently  preferred,  in  all  things,  her 
own  will,  to  his ;  and  expected  him,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  always  to  yield  to  her  inclinations.  This 
began  to  annoy  him,  and  its  impropriety  to  force 
itself  upon  his  thoughts.  He  also  began  to  yield  to 
her  with  less  apparent  willingness.  This  was,  of 
course,  perceived,  and  thought  to  be  an  evidence  of 
declining  affection,  and  its  discovery  was  a  new  source 
of  pain  to  the  heart  of  Agnes.  Visions  of  estrange- 
ment, and  entire  loss  of  affection  began  to  flit  before 
her  mental  vision,  and  many  hours  were  passed  in 
tears,  when  no  eye  but  that  of  the  Invisible  was  upon 
her.  Still,  she  never  seemed  to  imagine  the  true 
cause.  No  more  attention  was  given  to  domestic 
affairs,  and  when  the  kind  manner  of  her  husband 
would  return,  after  a  temporary  reserve,  she  would  be 
as  wilful,  and  as  exacting  as  ever.  If  he  proposed  a 
call  on  some  friend,  during  the  evening,  it  was  almost 
sure  that  she  not  only  preferred  going  somewhere 
else,  but  expressed  her  wish  to  go  there.  In  this 
wish,  her  husband  generally  acquiesced,  thus  denying 
himself  to  gratify  her.  Instead  of  trying  to  become 
assimilated  to  his  tastes,  or  at  least,  of  endeavouring 
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to  tolerate  them,  she  generally  expressed  a  difference, 
where  any  existed;  and  not  content  with  this, looked 
for  him  to  enter  into  her  gratifications.  Even  in 
walking  along  the  street,  instead  of  leaving  him  to 
choose  the  right  way,  she  would  object  as  he  turned 
into  this  street,  wishing  to  go  by  another — or  to  cross- 
ing here  or  there;  thus,  constantly  checking  him, 
and  annoying  him.  So  uniformly  was  this  the  case, 
that  they  never  walked  out,  without  his  having  to 
yield  to  her  will  in  such  unimportant  matters,  some 
half  dozen  times.  It  was  so  little  a  thing  to  feel 
annoyed  at,  that  he  would  chide  himself  for  his  fool- 
ishness ;  but  it  was  no  use,  upon  every  recurrence  of 
the  same  thing,  the  same  feelings  would  return.  At 
last,  he  got  so,  that  when  she  checked  him,  he  would 
slightly  resist.  But  she  was  so  thoughtless  and  wil- 
ful, as  to,  as  uniformly,  pull  against  him,  saying, 

"  No,  this  is  the  best  way,  I  want  to  go  this  way." 

Then,  as  she  seemed  so  much  determined  on  hav- 
ing her  own  will,  he  would  not  resist.  But  he  con- 
demned in  his  mind  her  conduct,  distinctly.  With 
all  this  she  would  be  full  of  expressions  and  tokens 
of  love,  would  tell  him  how  dear  he  was  to  her, 
and  how  she  could  not  live  without  him.  Some- 
times, while  thus  lavishing  upon  him  acts  of  affection, 
and  words  of  love,  he  would  ask  almost  involuntarily, 
"  If  she  so  really  loved  me,  would  it  not  lead  her 
to  do  more  for  my  comfort,  to  consult  my  wishes 
more.  Love,  it  is  said,  speaks  plainer  in  actions  than 
words.  I  fear  she  is  too  selfish,  too  much  disposed 
to  seek  for  happiness  away  from,  instead  of  in,  her 
duties." 

It  was  impossible  for  such  thoughts  to  be  passing 
in  the  mind  of  a  husband,  without  the  wife  perceiving 
in  some  way,  that  all  within  was  not  as  her  fond 
heart  could  wish  it.  And  Agnes  always  saw  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  her  husband  that  pained  her; 
something  that  sent  the  blood  coldly  about  her  heart; 
yet,  she  seemed  utterly  ignorant  of  the  true  cause. 

This  evident  unconsciousness,  was  also  a  source 
of  trouble  to  William  Fairfield.  He  saw  that  she 
was  pained,  even  at  times  distressed,  by  his  manner, 
and  yet,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  tell  her  the  cause 
of  that  manner.  She  would  not,  he  feared,  under- 
stand him.  Indeed,  when  he  came  to  think  of  one 
source  of  disquietude,  her  consultation  of  her  own, 
instead  of  his  wishes,  it  seemed  to  him  so  selfish, 
that  he  should  want  her  to  look  to,  and  be  guided 
by  him,  that  he  could  not  entertain  the  idea  of  breath- 
ing it  to  her,  for  a  moment.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  he  was  none  the  less  annoyed  by  it ;  nor 
did  his  judgment  condemn  it  the  less  as  a  wrong  in 
his  wife. 

Fortunately  for  them,  one  source  of  trouble  was 
for  a  time  removed.  Agnes  obtained  a  much  better 
cook,  and  things  under  her  arrangement,  went  on 
like  clock  work.  But  she  remained  only  a  few 
months.  The  next  obtained  by  Mrs.  Fairfield,  was 
one  of  those  creatures  that  seem  made  to  try  the  pa- 
tience of  even  the  best  and  most  attentive  house- 
keepers. Under  her  administration,  all  the  irregu- 
larities which  characterised  the  culinary  department 
of  the  family,  while  Sally  was  cook,  were  not  only 
renewed,  but  increased  tenfold. 

Fairfield  lost  all  command  over  his  patience,  and 
now  and  then  exhibited  traits  of  no  very  amiable 
character.  This  added  to  his  wife's  distress  of  mind, 
but  did  not  cause  her  to  reflect  as  she  should  have 
done.     The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  discord 


which  reigned  too  frequently  in  this  family,  or  its 
effects,  were  at  all  perceptible  to  the  friends  and 
casual  visiters  of  the  young  couple.  All  upon  the 
surface  presented  to  the  world,  was  smooth  and 
beautiful.  Often  the  remark  was  made,  in  speaking 
of  them. — "  What  a  happy  union  !  How  well  they 
have  both  done !"  And  they  did,  really  love  one 
another,  but  had  not  yet  learned  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  each  other's  peculiarities.  Fairfield 
was  to  blame,  as  well  as  Agnes.  He  should  have 
been  open  and  candid  towards  her,  and  have  explained 
to  her  rationally,  calmly,  and  affectionately,  her  duty ; 
but  he  shrunk  from  this  for  fear  of  wounding  her, 
thus  wounding  her  a  thousand  times  more  acutely, 
in  permitting  her  to  go  on  in  actions  and  omissions 
the  natural  results  of  which,  were  exceedingly  painful 
to  the  heart  of  a  young  and  loving  wife. 

One  evening  they  started  out  to  take  a  walk, 
neither  of  them  feeling  as  happy  as  once  they  did, 
when,  as  lover  and  maiden,  they  had  strolled  along 
under  the  soft  light  of  a  quiet  moon.  Fairfield  was 
silent,  and  Agnes  but  little  inclined  to  talk,  and  each 
was  too  much  occupied  in  mind  with  the  other's  pe- 
culiarities and  faults.  It  so  happened  that,  as  the 
husband  made  a  movement  to  turn  down  a  certain 
street,  as  they  were  going  home,  that  the  wife  ob- 
jected and  held  back.  Tne  husband  persevered,  and 
the  wife  continued  to  resist ;  when,  finding  that  he 
was  not  at  all  disposed  to  yield,  she  let  go,  saying, 

"  Well,  I  am  going  this  way,  you  can  go  that,  if 
you  would  rather." 

Surprised,  yet  irritated,  and  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  latter  feeling  to  pause  a  moment  for 
reflection,  Fairfield,  without  replying,  kept  on,  and 
Agnes,  repenting  her  wilfulness,  but  too  proud  to 
pause,  went  another  direction.  Both  arrived  at  home 
nearly  at  the  same  moment ;  and  both  had  experi- 
enced in  the  five  minutes  since  they  parted,  an  age 
of  misery.  Neither  of  them  spoke  as  they  entered 
the  house  together.  Agnes  went  up  to  her  cham- 
ber, and  her  husband  seated  himself  in  the  parlour 
below.  In  about  half  an  hour,  the  excitement  of  the 
young  wife's  feelings  began  to  subside,  and  with  this 
calmer  mood,  came  a  distinct  perception  that  she 
had  done  wrong ;  and  with  this  consciousness,  arose 
the  determination  to  tell  the  husband  so,  as  soon  as 
he  came  up  stairs.  But  the  time  continued  to  wear 
away,  and  yet  he  came  not.  Wearied  and  anxious, 
she  laid  herself  across  the  bed  and  fell  asleep. 

In  the  mean  time,  Fairfield  sat  in  the  parlour,  an 
agitated  and  miserable  man.  An  open  rupture  had 
at  last  occurred,  and  he  was  reasoning  himself  into 
the  determination  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  healed  until 
there  was  a  full  explanation  and  understanding  be- 
tween them.  He  also  felt  much  anger  towards  the 
affectionate,  but  thoughtless  and  wilful  girl  who  had 
cast  her  lot  in  life  with  his,  who  had,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  a  trusting  maiden,  committed  her  happiness 
to  his  keeping.  Thus  he  sat,  hour  after  hour,  brood- 
ing over  the  incidents  of  the  past  year,  and  extract- 
ing accusation  after  accusation  against  her. 

Startled  by  a  painful  dream,  Agnes  awoke  about 
midnight,  and  rousing  herself  up,  looked  around  in 
alarm  for  her  husband.  When  she  recovered  her 
bewildered  senses,  the  scene  of  the  evening  previous 
came  up  vividly  before  her  mind. 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  she  asked  herself,  in  a  husky 
whisper. 

Then  catching  up  the  light  she  hurried  down  stairs. 
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The  sound  of  her  hastening  feet  startled  her  husband, 
who  instantly  thought,  truly,  that  she  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  had  just  awakened ;  and  now,  in  surprise 
and  fear  at  his  absence,  had  come  to  seek  him.  This 
thought  at  once  modified  and  tendered  his  feelings 
towards  her. 

"  O  William !  William  !"  she  exclaimed,  springing 
forward  towards  him,  "  can  you,  will  you  forgive  me !" 

Then  sinking  into  his  arms,  she  buried  her  head 
in  his  bosom,  and  lay  trembling  and  sobbing  like  a 
frightened  child. 

After  this  excitement  had,  in  a  degree,  subsided, 
Fairfield  bent  down,  and  kissing  her  cheek,  whisper- 
ed— 

"  All  is  forgiven,  dear  Agnes  i  But  let  us  now 
try  so  to  understand  each  other,  that  no  further  cause 
for  unhappiness  may  exist.  We  have  not  been  happy 
during  the  past  year,  the  first  of  our  marriage — and 
yet,  we  love  each  other,  and  desire  to  make  each 
other  happy.  Something  must,  then,  be  wrong  in 
both  of  us.  Now,  let  us  lay  aside  all  reserves,  and 
be  open,  honest  and  candid  with  each  other.  Do  you 
tell  me  wherein  I  pain  you,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
same  in  frankness,  but  yet  in  affection.  Will  you  do 
this,  Agnes?" 

"  O,  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  dear  husband ! 
You  have  always  been  good  and  kind  to  me  !" 

"  My  own  conscience  does  not  acquit  me  in  this, 
Agnes ;  neither,  I  am  sure,  can  your  heart.  Speak 
out  plainly,  then,  I  will  love  you  the  better  for  it." 

But  Agnes  could  not  speak;  she  only  continued  to 
hide  her  face  in  his  bosom,  and  weep. 

Gradually,  however,  she  grew  calm,  and  by  de- 
grees, her  husband,  who  felt  the  necessity  for  a  perfect 
understanding  at  that  particular  time,  got  her  into  a 
state  of  mind  to  converse.  He  then,  as  she  would 
not  bring  a  word  against  him,  reluctantly  entered  upon 
his  complaints  against  her,  in  regard  to  her  want  of 
due  attention  to  the  concerns  of  her  household.  This 
roused  her  up  a  little. 

"  Surely,"  she  said  "  William,  you  do  not  wish  to 
see  your  wife  a  drudge  ?" 

"  Not  by  any  means,  Agnes.  But,  then,  I  wish 
to  see  her  engaged  in  the  steady  performance  of 
every  duty  required  by  her  station ;  because  I  know 
that  only  by  doing  so,  can  she  render  herself  and 
family  truly  happy.  No  station,  my  dear  wife,  is 
exempt  from  its  cares  and  its  duties;  if  these  are 
faithfully  and  willingly  assumed,  peace  of  mind  will 
follow;  if  neglected,  pain.  As  the  mistress  of  a 
family,  the  comfort  of  others  is  placed  in  your  hands, 
and,  particularly,  that  of  your  husband.  If  you  put 
aside  your  care  and  responsibility,  and  refer  them  to 
hired  servants,  you  are  in  the  neglect  of  plain  and 
important  duties;  and  one  of  the  consequences  which 
follow,  is,  that  your  domestic  arrangements  are  dis- 
turbed, and  your  family  subjected  to  many  annoy- 
ances. Suppose,  for  instance,  during  the  past  year, 
instead  of  trusting  every  thing  to  your  cook,  you  had 
yourself  had  a  careful  eye,  every  day,  over  her  de- 
partment— had  superintended  the  cooking  so  far  as 
to  know  that  dinner  went  on  in  time,  and  was  pro- 
perly served  up  at  the  exact  hour,  do  you  not  perceive 
that  the  care  which  this  would  have  subjected  you  to 
would  have  been  happiness  compared  with  the  feel- 
ings you  have  experienced  in  seeing  me,  almost  daily 
annoyed  by  irregularities  which  I  saw  you  could  cor- 
rect, and  blamed  you  for  not  correcting  ?" 


Agnes  heaved  a  long,  deep  sigh,  but  made  no  an- 
swer. 

"  I  speak  thus  plain,"  continued  the  husband, "  be- 
cause I  think  it  best  for  our  happiness  that  I  should 
do  so.  Your  error  lies  in  a  false  idea  which  you 
have  entertained,  that  your  happiness  was  to  come 
somewhere  from  out  of  your  domestic  duties,  instead 
of  in  the  performance  of  them — that  they  were  not 
part  of  a  wife's  obligations,  but  something  that  she 
could  put  aside  \9  she  were  able  to  hire  enough  ser- 
vants. I  cannot,  thus,  delegate  my  business  duties 
to  any  one;  without  my  governing  mind  and  con- 
stant attention,  every  thing  would  soon  be  in  disor- 
der, and  an  utter  failure,  instead  of  prosperity,  be  the 
result  of  my  efforts.  By  my  carefulness  and  constant 
devotion  to  business,  I  am  enabled  to  provide  you 
with  every  comfort;  surely,  then,  you  should  be  wil- 
ling also  to  give  careful  attention  to  your  department, 
that  I  may  feel  home  to  be  a  pleasant  place.  Under 
this  view,  my  dear  Agnes,  do  you  conceive  that  I 
am  ungenerous  or  unkind  in  wishing  to  see  you  take 
upon  yourself  more  cares,  and  to  perform  more  do- 
mestic duties?" 

"  Oh,  no — no — no,  dear  husband !"  said  his  wife, 
twining  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  kissing  his 
cheek  fondly.  "  I  see  very  plainly  how  wrong  I 
have  been,  and  how  false  the  views  were  that  I  have 
entertained.  Hereafter  I  will  strive  to  find  my  de- 
light in  what  I  now  perceive,  plainly,  to  be  my  duties. 
And  if,  at  any  time,  I  grow  weary  or  think  them 
irksome,  I  will  say  to  myself — '  I  am  but  trying  to 
make  my  husband  happy,  and  his  home  a  home  in- 
deed.' Only  keep  an  unclouded  brow,  William — 
only  love  me,  and  I  ask  nothing  more." 

"  I  have  always  loved  you  tenderly,  Agnes,  al- 
though you  sometimes  tried  me  sorely." 

"  I  know  I  have,  my  dear  husband.  And  now,  if 
there  is  any  thing  else,  speak  out  plainly ;  I  would 
know  my  faults,  that  I  may  correct  them.  It  will 
be  true  charity  for  you  to  do  so  now." 

"  I  believe  it  will,  Agnes,"  he  said,  touching  his 
lips  to  hers;  "  and  if  I  pain  you,  remember  it  is  only 
that  you  may  be  freed  from  a  greater  and  lasting 
pain.  Do  not  think  me  selfish  in  what  I  am  about 
to  say,  or  that  I  desire  to  rule  over  you  tyrannically. 
In  the  wise  order  of  Providence,  there  is  a  distinct 
and  important  difference  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes; 
and,  particularly,  in  that  which  a  man  and  his  wife 
bear  to  each  other.  He  is  stronger,  and  his  mind  is 
a  form  receptive  of  more  wisdom;  she  is  weaker,  and 
her  mind  is  a  form  receptive  of  more  affection.  Thus 
they  are  radically  different.  As  husband  and  wife, 
his  wisdom  becomes,  as  it  were,  joined  to  her  affec- 
tion, and  her  affection  to  his  wisdom;  thus  they  mu- 
tually act  and  react  upon  each  other,  and  in  just  so 
far  as  each  acts  in  a  true  position,  do  they  become 
one,  and  happy  in  the  marriage  union.  But  if  the 
wife  attempt  to  guide  or  to  force  his  understanding, 
then  discord  will  occur,  in  the  very  nature  of  things; 
for  only  in  just  so  far  as  her  will  is  united  with  his 
understanding,  can  they,  or  will  they  act  in  harmony. 
Now  one  fault  which  you  have,  Agnes,  is  a  dispo- 
sition to  have  little  things  your  own  way,  even  in 
opposition  to  my  expressed  or  implied  preference. 
Whenever  you  do  this,  I  feel  as  if  you  were  unwil- 
ling to  be  influenced  at  all  by  me — as  if  you  wished 
to  be  understanding  and  will  both;  thus  making  me 
a  mere  cypher.     No  man  can  or  ought  to  bear  this, 
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without  feeling  that  it  is  wrong.  Do  you  understand 
me,  Agnes  ?" 

"  I  think  I  understand  you  perfectly,  William. 
And  what  is  better,  you  will  say  I  see  my  fault  dis- 
tinctly, and  will  try  my  best  to  correct  it.  I  did  not 
think,  before,  that  I  was  so  selfish  and  wilful  as  I 
now  perceive  myself  to  be.  You  will  forgive  me  the 
past,  dear  husband,  will  you  not?" 

"All — all  is  forgiven,"  he  said,  earnestly,  again 
kissing  her  tear-moistened  cheek.  "  And  now  let  us 
begin  life  anew,  each  trying  to  make  the  other  happy." 

It  was  near  morning  when  they  retired  to  rest,  but 
the  few  hours  given  to  slumber  were  sweet  and  re- 
freshing. Every  thing  wore  a  different  aspect.  The 
shadow  that  had  begun  to  settle  upon  the  brow  of 
Mrs.  Fairfield,  quickly  disappeared;  for  her  husband, 
always  meeting  with  order  and  an  affectionate  and 
constant  consideration  of  his  wishes,  repaid,  a  hun- 
dred fold,  her  kind  care,  in  increasing  and  manifested 


love.  Fatigue  often  followed  her  now  constant  at. 
tention  to  her  household  duties;  but  when  thus  fa- 
tigued, she  remembered  that  he,  too,  devoted  himself 
day  by  day  to  business  and  care  for  her  sake;  and, 
also,  that  though  wearied,  it  was  from  a  devotion  to 
her  husband  and  family. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  year  after,  that,  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  Aunt  Mildred,  she  ventured  an  allusion  to 
her  first  year  of  painful  trial,  and  to  contrast  it  with 
her  present  happiness.  After  she  had  done  speaking, 
her  Aunt  said,  smiling — 

"  You  will  now  acknowledge,  I  suppose,  Agnes, 
that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  a  sweet- 
heart and  a  wife." 

"  And  yet  I  would  sooner  be  a  wife  than  a  sweet- 
heart, a  thousand  times,"  responded  Agnes,  the  tears 
of  delight  starting  to  her  eyes. 

«  No  doubt,"  Aunt  Mildred  said,  with  her  usual 
gentle  tone  and  quiet  smile. 
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THE     POETRY     OF    CHILDHOOD. 


BY  MISS  CATHERINE  L.  BROOKE. 


The  poetry  of  childhood's  years! 

How  deeply  do  we  feel, 
la  the  young  heart,  the  fairy  dreams 

Tha  o'er  the  spirit  steal. 

No  studied  words  then  give  them  birth; 

Wild  as  the  unform'd  air, 
That  breathes  from  the  iEolian  harp, 

Yet  melody  is  there. 

And  oft  as  life's  dull  years  roll  by. 

Upon  some  glowing  page, 
We  meet  the  misty  thoughts  that  came, 

In  childhood's  golden  age. 

Clothed  in  the  light  of  genius,  then 
An  ecstasy  unknown, 


Gushes  upon  the  heart  to  find 
It  has  not  felt  alone. 

Oh,  sympathy  1     Thou  bond  of  bliss! 

Thou  golden  thread  !  which  binds, 
In  union  sweet,  though  sever'd  here, 

The  bright  and  kindred  minds. 

How  does  my  spirit  pine  for  thee ! 

And  feeling's  deepest  tone 
Thrill — when  a  glance  betrays  a  soul 

Congenial  to  my  own. 

But,  oh !  how  rarely  are  such  gleams 
Of  brightness,  to  earth  given; 

Then  let  my  spirit  fondly  dream, 
'Tis  bliss  reserved  for  heaven. 
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THE 


HAPPY        DAY. 


BY  EPES  SARGENT,  ESQ,. 


Oh!  I  never  shall  forget  it, 

That  happy,  happy  day, 
When  we,  a  merry  party, 

Sailed  down  the  sun-gilt  bay. 
The  warm  June  air  was  fresh  and  clear, 

Bright  gleam'd  the  feathery  spray, 
And  the  hills  around  seem'd  heap'd  with  green, 

That  happy,  happy  day. 

We  landed  on  an  island — 

An  isle  of  bloom  and  shade; 
Where  the  wavelets  glaz'd  a  sandy  beach, 

And  vines  an  arbour  made. 
And  there,  with  song  and  dancing, 

And  grateful  hearts  and  gay, 
We  roam'd  with  Beauty's  daughters, 

That  happy,  happy  day. 

23* 


And  one  of  them  seem'd  fairer 

To  me  than  all  the  rest; 
With  her  shape  of  grace,  her  angel  face, 

And  the  wild  rose  on  her  breast! 
And  in  her  willing  ear  I  breath'd, 

First  love's  bewildering  lay; 
Her  small  hand  press'd  a  mute  consent, 

That  happy,  happy  day. 

For  earth  too  pure  and  lovely, 

Now  back  to  heaven  she's  fled; 
And  all  that  merry  party, 

Save  one,  alas!  are  dead. 
But  though  dear  friends  are  round  me, 

And  the  sun  shines  bright  as  aye, 
Oh!  I  never  can  forget  it, 

That  happy,  happy  day ! 
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Written  for  the  Lady's  Book. 
THE       SECOND       HUSBAND. 


BY  MRS.    E.    BENNERS. 


We  often  see  young  men  in  the  gaiety  of  youth,  re- 
solve against  marrying  while  they  enjoy  health  and 
spirits ;  and  we  as  often  see,  that  some  unforeseen 
accident  disconcerts  all  their  fine  resolutions. 

So  it  was  with  Julius  de  Mersaint.  Young,  rich, 
handsome,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  life,  he 
was  positively  determined,  that  as  long  as  he  was 
able  to  enjoy  them,  he  would  remain  a  bachelor. 
It  would  be  time  enough  to  think  of  marriage,  when 
he  was  tired  of  amusement.  In  consequence  of  this 
resolution,  he  had  courageously  resisted  the  numerous 
attacks  that  had  been  made  on  him.  The  kind  at- 
tentions of  the  mammas  who  had  marriageable 
daughters ;  the  pretty  airs  of  the  young  ladies  them- 
selves, had  all  been  met  with  equal  indifference. 
But  at  last  he  met  with  a  widow,  and  matters  took 
a  different  turn.  A  widow  is  a  two-edged  sword; 
the  most  adroit  master  of  fence  can  hardly  escape  a 
wound  in  such  an  encounter.  Julius  thought  he  might 
trifle  with  the  lady,  and  found  himself  in  love  before 
he  was  aware.  He  had  engaged  himself  too  far  to 
retreat;  but  he  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  his  fate.  "After  all,"  thought  he,  "what 
can  I  do  better  than  to  marry  a  woman  who  is  young, 
pretty,  rich,  amiable,  and  irreproachable  in  her  char- 
acter ?  It  is  every  way,  an  excellent  match !"  So 
the  project  of  celibacy  was  given  to  the  winds,  and 
the  lady  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded  to  renounce 
the  state  of  widowhood. 

Soon  after  the  wedding,  a  friend  of  Julius  arrived 
from  a  journey,  and  came  to  see  the  bridegroom. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  the  latter;  "of 
course,  you  come  to  congratulate  me." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Frederic,  "  you  know  how  sin- 
cere I  am.  I  should  have  advised  you  not  to  marry; 
but  since  the  step  cannot  be  recalled,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  saying  it  was  a  very  imprudent  one." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed  Julius ;  "  you 
cannot  have  heard  any  thing  against  my  wife." 

"  Oh  no !  by  no  means.  During  her  first  hus- 
band's life,  she  lived  chiefly  in  the  country,  and  was 
but  little  seen  in  Paris.  Since  she  has  been  a  widow, 
and  returned  to  society,  she  has  not  given  the  least 
occasion  for  slander.  I  am  happy  to  do  her  that 
justice.  In  fact,  I  know  no  fault  that  can  be  found 
with  her  except  her  having  been  a  widow.  It  is  that 
fact  my  friend,  that  constitutes  your  imprudence." 

"  Really,  Frederic,  I  thought  you  had  more  sense. 
You  are  rather  too  sentimental." 

"  No,  it  is  not  as  a  matter  of  sentiment  that  I  ob- 
ject to  it.     Did  you  know  the  late  Mr.  Doligny  ?" 
"  No,  I  did  not." 

"  Then  you  do  not  know  who  you  have  married." 
"  I  know  I  have  married  a  charming  woman,  only 
twenty-five  years  old,  who  is  perfectly  amiable,  and 
whom,  notwithstanding  your  odd  notions,  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  delighted  with;  though  she  has  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  a  wife  during  four  years." 

"  I  admire  the  light  manner  in  which  you  treat  so 


serious  an  affair ;  you  marry  a  woman  who  has  come 
to  years  of  discretion,  without  considering  in  the  least 
what  sort  of  an  education  she  has  received  from  her 
first  master,  or  caring  what  responsibilities  this  reign 
of  four  years  entails  upon  you." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  past." 

"  Then  you  know  something  about  Mr.  Doligny ; 
you  have  heard  what  was  his  character,  his  temper, 
his  habits." 

"  No,  I  have  seen  nobody  who  knew  much  about 
him ;  but  there  hangs  his  portrait  in  that  handsome 
frame,  look  at  it." 

"  Why,  I  must  acknowledge  that  the  dear  deceased 
was  not  very  handsome.  In  that  point  you  have  a 
decided  advantage  over  him.  Still,  that  may  not  be 
sufficient.  There  are  some  men  who  can  make  their 
wives  forget  their  ugliness;  and  that  very  face  that 
quiets  your  alarms,  is  perhaps  exactly  what  ought  to 
excite  them.  You  do  not  know  what  a  degree  of 
complaisance,  what  attention,  what  sacrifices,  the 
original  of  that  portrait  may  have  considered  himself 
obliged  to  use ;  and  depend  upon  it,  no  less  will  be  ex- 
pected from  you,  notwithstanding  your  good  looks." 

"  Well,  I  intend  to  be  a  good  husband.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  make  my  wife  happy ;  what  more  can 
be  expected?" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  expected.  But  why 
is  that  portrait  still  there  ?  When  the  reign  is  con- 
cluded, and  the  interregnum  past ;  when  the  people 
have  cried,  the  king  is  dead,  long  live  the  king,  it  is 
the  usual  custom  to  transfer  the  emblem  of  defunct 
royalty,  either  to  the  lumber  room  or  the  garret." 

"  What !  a  painting  like  that !  done  by  one  of  the 
first  masters.  We  preserve  it  as  a  work  of  art,  without 
reference  to  the  original,  who  is  dead  and  out  of  the 
way." 

"  I  hope  you  may  find  that  he  is." 

"  Why  you  do  not  believe  in  ghosts  ?" 

"  I  believe  ghosts  sometimes  come  when  they  are 
called,  and  I  believe  the  apparition  of  a  first  husband 
is  very  apt  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  imprudent  man 
who  has  ventured  to  take  his  place." 

The  next  day,  the  two  friends  took  a  ride  together. 
On  their  return,  Frederic  requested  Julius  to  go  with 
him  into  a  cemetery,  saying  with  a  solemn  air,  "  The 
living  ought  to  take  lessons  from  the  dead."  They 
walked  through  several  rows  of  tombstones,  with  cy- 
presses drooping  over  them,  till  Frederic  stopped  and 
pointed  out  an  inscription  to  his  friend. 

"  Here  rests  John  Joseph  Aristides  Doligny;  the 
best  of  men,  and  the  model  of  husbands.  His  incon- 
solable widow  has  raised  this  monument  to  his  me- 
mory." 

"  That  inconsolable,"  observed  Derville,  "  is  an 
honour  to  you,  for  you  have  triumphed  over  an  eter- 
nal sorrow.  But  the  lesson  to  which  I  would  call 
your  attention,  is  comprised  in  the  first  line.  '  The 
best  of  men,  and  the  model  of  husbands.'1  Mark  what 
I  tell  you,  this  epitaph  will  be  repeated  to  you,  and 
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this  funeral  eulogium  held  up  to  you  as  a  rule  of  con- 
duct, from  which  you  may  not  depart  without  ex- 
posing yourself  to  witness  regrets,  which  will  not  be 
very  flattering  to  you;  and  to  see  your  wife  become 
once  more  an  inconsolable  widow.  You  smile,  you 
do  not  believe  me  ?" 

"  How  can  I  ?  am  I  not  the  happiest  of  husbands." 
"Certainly,  at  this  period  of  your  marriage;  you 
may  expect  to  enjoy  your  honey  moon  as  every  body 
else  does ;  only  in  the  case  of  a  widow,  this  moon  is 
sometimes  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions,  and  only 
lasts  two  or  three  weeks." 

"  Really,  Frederic,  if  you  were  not  such  an  old 
friend,  I  should  quarrel  with  you." 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  you  did." 
Julius  went  home  and  dined  alone  with  his  wife. 
As  he  looked  on  her  sweet  face,  and  listened  to  her 
agreeable  conversation,  he  thought  of  the  ridiculous 
fears  of  his  friend.  "  Poor  Frederic,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, "  he  certainly  means  kindly,  but  he  is  strangely 
mistaken." 

His  wife  interrupted  his  meditations,  by  asking 
if  he  had  not  been  riding  out  that  morning. 

"  Yes  my  dear,  I  took  a  ride  while  you  were  with 
your  mother." 

"  And  I  believe  you  had  a  friend  with  you." 
"  Yes,  Frederic  Derville,  a  charming  young  man." 
«  Charming !  oh  I  do  not  doubt  that.     But  I  have 
heard  of  the  gentleman ;  and  between  you  and  I,  that 
intimacy  is  one  which  I  think  is  no  longer  very  suita- 
ble for  you." 

"  Not  suitable  ?  why  ?" 

"  Why,  do  not  you  think  that  a  single  man  has 
sometimes  acquaintances,  whom  it  is  as  well  to  give 
up  when  he  marries?" 

"  Certainly ;  but  Frederic — " 
"  He  is  a  singular  man,  and  besides  he  has  met 
with  some  adventures.     He  has  been  talked  of,  and 
his  attentions  have  injured  the  characters  of  some 
ladies." 

"  That  is  to  say,  some  ladies  who  had  no  char- 
acters  to  lose,  have  been  very  willing  to  allow  his 
attentions;  but  I  assure  you  that  Frederic  is  a  man 
of  honour,  and  incapable — " 

"  Oh !  I  dare  say,  but  I  can  only  judge  from  what 
I  hear.  Mr.  Frederic  Derville  would  be  an  improper 
acquaintance  for  me,  and  you  surely  would  not  keep 
up  any  acquaintance  with  a  person  who  could  not  be 
admitted  into  my  society." 

"But,  my  love,  when  you  become  acquainted  with 
Frederic,  you  will  become  convinced  of  your  pre- 
judices." 

"  I  shall  not  become  acquainted  with  him,  I  as- 
sure you." 

"  Is  it  possible,  Amelia  ?  an  old  friend  of  your 
husband's  ?" 

"If  you  choose  still  to  consider  him  as  such,  I 
cannot  certainly  prevent  it;  but  at  least,  I  trust  you 
will  refrain  from  introducing  to  my  acquaintance  a 
person  whose  character  I  cannot  approve." 

"  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  quarrel  so  soon." 
"  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  do  so,  but  I  must  con- 
fess I  did  not  expect  so  much  opposition  to   a  very 
reasonable  request.     But  I  have  been  deceived  by  the 
past." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean,  that  when  Mr.  Doligny  married  me,  he 
made  no  difficulty  in  giving  up  any  of  his  old  com- 
panions ;  and  that  the  moment  I  had  expressed  my  dis- 


approbation of  any  person,  he  broke  with  him  imme- 
diately." 

Julius  could  not  answer.  The  name  of  Doligny 
had  proved  that  Frederic  was  not  altogether  mista- 
ken :  and  the  honey-moon,  had  as  yet  completed  but 
half  its  course. 

The  cloud,  however,  soon  passed  away  from  the 
face  of  the  fair  planet.  A  little  time,  and  this  un- 
pleasant scene  was  forgotten,  and  the  bridegroom 
again  revelled  in  his  visions  of  perfect  happiness, 
when  one  day  his  wife  said  to  him, 

"My  dear,  winter  is  drawing  near;  have  you 
thought  of  our  box  at  the  opera,  and  the  Italian 
theatre  ?" 

"  What  box,  my  love  ?" 

"  You  know  how  fond  I  am  of  music." 

"  I  know  that  you  sing  like  an  angel." 

"  Then  surely,  the  angel  must  have  at  least  once 
a  week,  a  box  at  the  opera,  and  the  Italian  theatre." 

"  Why,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  our  fortune  will 
allow  of  such  an  indulgence." 

"  Mr.  Doligny  had  precisely  the  same  income  as 
you ;  and  in  his  time,  I  had  a  box  every  Monday  at 
the  opera,  and  every  Saturday  at  the  Italian  theatre." 

There  was  the  phantom  of  the  first  husband  com- 
ing a  second  time,  to  disturb  the  comfort  of  poor 
Julius;  he  could  not  resolve  to  appear  less  generous 
than  his  predecessor,  so  he  consented  to  hire  both 
boxes. 

In  another  respect  he  was  obliged  to  imitate  Mr. 
Doligny ;  he  saw  Frederic  but  seldom  and  almost  by 
stealth. 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  come  to  our  house,"  said 
he,  "  I  can  offer  you  so  little  pleasure.  We  live  very 
much  alone,  we  see  no  company, — you  would  find  us 
very  dull." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  apologize,"  said  his 
friend  with  a  smile,  "  it  is  not  you,  but  Mr.  Doligny, 
who  refuses  to  welcome  me." 

M.  de  Mersaint  was  not  only  one  of  the  prettiest 
women  in  Paris,  but  one  of  the  best  drest.  The  ex- 
pense in  that  particular,  was  enormous.  Her  hus- 
band observed  one  day  with  a  manner  that  was  but 
half  agreeable,  "  You  appear  frequently  in  new 
dresses." 

"  Is  that  a  compliment,  or  a  reproof,"  asked  the 
lady. 

The  poor  husband  made  no  reply,  and  the  lady 
continued. 

"  Mr.  Doligny  always  liked  to  see  me  outshine  the 
best  dressed  women  in  company ;  he  never  thought 
his  idol  could  be  top  much  adorned." 

Presently,  the  bills  came  in,  and  very  long  bills 
they  were.  That  of  the  milliner  in  particular,  pre- 
sented a  frightful  amount.  Julius  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  some  surprise. 

"  What,"  cried  he,  "  such  a  sum  for  nothing  but 
flowers,  feathers,  and  ribbons." 

"  Do  you  think  it  much?" 

"  What  do  you  think  yourself?" 

"Really,  I  never  had  occasion  to  think  about  it. 
Mr.  Doligny  never  made  any  remarks  about  such 
details.  The  bills  were  presented,  and  he  paid  them, 
and  I  heard  no  more  about  it." 

The  visits  of  the  apparition  were  becoming  more 
frequent.  At  first,  he  only  appeared  at  intervals,  but 
he  ended  by  taking  complete  possession  of  the  house. 
He  was  always  present;  was  brought  in  on  every 
occasion,  consulted  in  every  debate,  and  there  was 
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no  appeal  from  his  decisions.  He  ruled  his  successor 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  At  last,  he  thought  fit  to  intro- 
duce another  inmate  into  the  family,  in  the  person  of 
a  young  officer  of  hussars,  a  cousin  of  the  lady. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Madame  de  Mersaint,  "  that  you 
will  treat  my  cousin  Edward  as  Mr.  Doligny  used  to 
do.  He  always  considered  our  house  as  his  home 
when  he  had  leave  of  absence." 

The  tyranny  of  the  ghost  was  really  becoming  in- 
supportable; the  only  consolation  Julius  had,  was  to 
complain  in  secret  to  his  friend  Frederic. 

"  Ah !"  said  he  to  him,  "  you  were  quite  right. 
Mr.  Doligny  does  persecute  me  strangely ;  his  epi- 
taph is  a  most  unreasonable  rule  of  conduct;  and  I 
am  almost  worn  out  with  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up 
to  it." 

"  You  would  not  be  the  first  who  has  sunk  under 
such  a  task.  I  have  known  many  unlucky  fellows, 
who  like  you,  had  thoughtlessly  married  widows, 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  their  past  lives.  Some 
died  under  the  trial ;  the  others  only  lived  to  repent ; 
and  I  have  heard  more  than  one  express  the  wish 
that  the  admirable  customs  of  India,  respecting  wi- 
dows, had  been  the  fashion  in  Fiance." 

Sometimes  Julius  would  make  an  attempt  at  re- 
bellion. Then  Madame  de  Mersaint  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  would  turn  towards  the  portrait,  and  ex- 
claim, 

"  Oh !  my  Aristides,  you  would  not  thus  have 
afflicted  me !  you  loved  me,  and  made  me  happy !" 

How  was  it  possible  to  resist  that ! 

However,  one  evening  Julius  met  at  a  ball,  an  old 
gentleman  who  had  known  Madame  de  Mersaint 
during  her  first  marriage. 

"  I  rejoice,"  said  he,  "  to  see  Madame  de  Mersaint 
so  happily  married;  she  really  deserved  some  com- 
pensation, for  all  she  suffered  with  her  first  hus- 
band." 

"  Suffered,  my  dear  sir,  why  he  was  a  model  for 
all  husbands  !  so  says  his  epitaph,  and  so  his  widow 
says.  I  try  to  replace  him  worthily,  but  I  assure  you 
it  is  a  difficult  matter:  he  was  so  good  a  husband  as 
to  spoil  her  for  any  other." 

"  My  dear  sir,  it  is  all  very  proper  for  you  and 
her  to  talk  so,  but  I  happened  to  know  Mr.  Doligny 
very  well;  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  them  at 
their  country  house." 

"  A  beautiful  place,  was  it  not  ?" 

"  You  have  never  been  there  ?" 

"  Never." 


"  So  I  perceive." 

The  curtain  was  drawn ;  a  new  world  was  open- 
ing to  the  astonished  husband.  He  went  on  from 
one  discovery  to  another,  and  found  them  well  worth 
making. 

Soon  after,  he  informed  his  wife  that  he  was  called 
from  home  by  business ;  he  refused  to  answer  her  in- 
quiries on  the  subject. 

"  Business  which  I  must  not  know !  Mr.  Doligny 
never  had  any  secrets  for  me." 

Julius  went ;  and  on  his  return,  found  his  wife  in 
rather  an  ill  humour ;  at  last  she  consented  to  make 
peace  on  one  condition. 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Take  me  to  the  waters  of  Baden,  Mr.  Doligny 
used  often  to  go  there  with  me." 

"  When  you  did  not  pass  the  summer  at  your  de- 
lightful country  house." 

"  Oh!  if  I  had  a  country  house  I  should  like  it 
quite  as  well  to  go  there." 

"  Well,  I  have  got  one  for  you.  I  wanted  to  give 
you  a  surprise.  Make  your  preparations,  and  we 
will  set  off." 

"  Is  it  far  from  here  ?" 

"  You  shall  see." 

The  surprise  of  Madame  de  Mersaint  may  be  ima- 
gined when  she  found  herself  driving  up  to  her  former 
country  house.  The  husband  certainly  could  never 
have  found  it  out  from  her  description. 

"  My  love,"  said  he,  as  he  handed  her  from  the 
carriage,  «  I  have  bought  this  place  to  please  you ; 
you  know  I  wish  to  procure  you  all  the  pleasures  and 
indulgences  which  Mr.  Doligny  delighted  to  lavish 
upon  you.  And  I  shall  now  find  it  easy  to  follow 
his  example ;  as  I  find  his  conduct  traced  by  your 
own  hand  in  this  paper." 

"  My  own  hand !"  cried  his  wife  alarmed, 

"  Yes,  my  love,  your  own  hand.  I  received  the 
precious  document  from  your  lawyer,  with  whom  I 
have  had  a  conference;  read  it  yourself." 

It  was  a  petition  for  a  separation  founded  on  va- 
rious acts  of  ill-treatment,  and  cruelty,  which  this 
model  of  husbands  had  exercised  towards  his  discon- 
solate widow ;  his  death  had  prevented  the  affair  from 
coming  before  the  public.  Madame  de  Mersaint  cast 
down  her  eyes,  and  the  phantom  disappeared  for  ever. 

They  returned  to  Paris.  Julius  opened  his  house 
to  Frederic,  who  observed,  "You  have  discovered 
the  secret :  apparitions  are  only  to  be  feared  in  the 
dark." 


Written  for  the  Lady's  Book. 
WRITTEN  ON  SEEING  A  BIRD  OF  PARADISE  ATTACHED  TO  A  LADY'S  BONNET. 


BY    J.   E. 
Bird  of  the  Orient,  didst  thou  ever  dream, 
When  sporting  with  thy  mates,  where  Nature's  smile 
Eternal  is,  that  thou  wert  doomed  to  leave 
Molucca's  brightest  spot,  Gillola's  isle  ?* 

That  thou  wert  doomed  to  leave  her  shady  groves, 

Nor  on  those  spicy  gales  fore'er  to  try 

Thy  pinions'  strength,  and  hid  their  radiance  gleam 

Like  to  a  meteor's  flash  across  an  evening  sky  ? 

No! — Thou  did'st  call  this  wave  washed  isle  thy  own! 
Thy  own  was  called  each  smiling  vale  and  hill  j 
Thy  own  the  lake  that  imaged  thy  bright  form, 
And  rippled  oft  beneath  thy  dipping  bill: — 


KNIGHT. 

The  flowers'  unnumbered  dies  were  all  thy  own, 
Thy  own  each  pendant  leaf,  each  waving  tree, 
All,  all  within  that  isle  seemed  thine  alone — 
All,  each,  aye,  every  thing  seemed  made  for  thee! 

But  they  were  not  thy  own  !     Thy  fairy  isle 

Is  far  away,  and  where  oh  where  art  thou? 

Dead!  stuffed!  embalmed!  in  northern  regions  drear, 

Thy  gorgeous  plume  waves  o'er  a  lady's  brow !  I 

Thou  may'st  have  dreamed  thy  beauties  were  a  theme 

To  be  embodied  in  a  flowing  sonnet, 

But  never,  never  did'st  tbou  have  one  thought 

That  thou  should'st  dangle  on  a  lady's  bonnet !  ! 


*  This  bird  is  a  native  of  all  the  Molucca  isles,  but  those  of  Gillola  excel  in  the  splendour  of  their  plumage. 
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A  DOMESTIC  TALE. 


BY    MISS    MEETA    M.    DUNCAN. 


Late  in  the  summer  of  the  year  18 — ,  the  inhabitants 
of  Philadelphia  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm, 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  yellow  fever;  that 
disease  which,  in  former  years,  had  proved  so  fearful 
a  scourge  to  our  city.  The  cases  reported  were  all 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  certain  wharves,  and  narrow 
lanes  and  streets  in  their  vicinity,  in  a  central  part  of 
the  city;  and,  as  it  proved  in  the  end,  were  princi- 
pally confined  to  that  portion  of  the  town.  The 
alarm,  however,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  infec- 
tion, was  extreme.  Multitudes  prepared  to  leave 
their  homes,  dreading  a  result  similar  to  those  of  the 
years  1793  and  '98,  the  scenes  connected  with  which 
were  already  fast  assuming  the  character  of  tradition, 
clothed  in  all  the  horrors  which  the  imaginations  of 
the  witnesses  loved  to  dwell  upon,  in  relating  to  those 
of  a  newer  generation,  the  incidents  of  a  period  that 
"  tried  men's  souls." 

The  city  authorities  had,  with  energy,  applied  all 
the  means  within  their  reach,  to  stay  and  uproot  the 
deadly  malady.  Quarantine  laws  of  unusual  strict- 
ness were  put  in  force;  all  the  avenues  and  streets 
leading  to  the  infected  district  were  carefully  enclosed 
with  high  wooden  fences,  the  inhabitants  having  de- 
serted their  houses;  and  every  precaution  that  expe- 
rience dictated  or  foresight  could  devise,  was  called 
into  action. 

Towards  sunset  one  evening,  when  the  alarm  was 
at  its  height,  a  young  gentleman  of  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance descended  the  steps  of  a  large  and  fashion- 
able looking  house,  not  many  squares  from  the  "  in- 
fected district."  The  closed  windows,  the  cobwebs 
which  had  gathered  about  the  fanlight  over  the  door, 
and  the  soiled  and  neglected  condition  of  the  marble 
steps  and  pavement,  were  sufficient  evidence  to  the 
most  careless  eye,  in  a  city  whose  niceness  in  these 
outward  and  visible  signs  is  carried  to  an  excess 
scarcely  pardonable,  that  the  family  were  out  of  town. 

As  the  young  man  reached  the  pavement,  after 
having  deposited  the  key  of  the  house  door  in  his 
pocket,  he  was  attracted  by  the  tones  of  a  woman's 
voice,  in  loud  lamentation;  and  turning  the  corner 
of  a  neighbouring  street,  whence  the  sounds  issued, 
he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  group  of  chil- 
dren, and  two  or  three  women,  one  of  whom  was 
weeping  and  gesticulating  violently.  The  woman 
was  immediately  recognized  by  our  young  friend  as 
a  former  domestic  of  his  mother's,  an  honest  Irish- 
woman, now  married  to  one  of  her  countrymen,  and 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  as  the  proprietress  of  a 
little  shop. 

The  cause  of  Mrs.  McPhadin's  clamour  was  soon 
ascertained.  She  said  her  only  child,  a  boy  of  five 
or  six  years  of  age,  had  been  absent  from  home  the 
whole  afternoon ;  and  she  was  told  by  the  children 
surrounding  her,  that  he  had  gone  down  to  the  in- 
fected district  to   look  through  the  fence.      "  The 


poor  simple  child,"  she  continued,  "  thinks  that  the 
faiver  is  some  sort  of  wild  baste,  with  two  horns  and 
a  tail ;  and  if  he  once  goes  near  that  fince,  he  will 
take  the  disase  and  die." 

After  pacifying  the  poor  woman's  apprehensions, 
and  ascertaining  from  the  children  that  the  little  boy 
had  really  expressed  an  intention  of  satisfying  his 
curiosity  as  to  what  was  behind  the  fence,  our  young 
friend  assured  her  he  would  himself  walk  down  into 
the  neighbourhood,  and  seek  for  the  little  Dermot. 

Edward  Thornton  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy,  but 
retired  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  Edward,  his  eldest 
child,  was  now  just  twenty-three  years  of  age;  to 
him  followed  a  son  called  John,  an  only  daughter, 
Fanny,  her  mother's  darling,  and  William,  a  delicate 
lad,  still  at  college.  Edward  had  received,  through 
his  maternal  grandfather,  a  large  and  valuable  estate 
at  the  south ;  but  being  of  an  active  mind  and  studi- 
ous habits,  he  had,  upon  leaving  college,  determined 
to  study  a  profession.  His  choice  fell  upon  medicine, 
partly  from  taste,  and  partly  from  the  knowledge  that, 
in  its  occasional  exercise,  he  would  be  most  likely 
to  benefit  others ;  tenderness  and  humanity  being  his 
strongest  characteristics. 

Mr.  Thornton  had  removed  to  his  country  seat 
early  in  the  season,  as  was  his  wont;  so  that  when 
the  fever  appeared,  his  family  were  all  at  a  distance, 
safe  from  its  effects.  The  town-house,  which  was 
usually  left  open,  under  the  charge  of  a  trusty  ser- 
vant, for  the  use  of  the  young  men,  who  were  daily 
in  town,  was,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  pestilence, 
closed ;  and  Edward,  who  had  come  to  town  for  a 
few  days  on  business,  was  now  its  only  occupant, 
taking  his  meals  at  a  hotel,  and  depending  upon  Mrs. 
McPhadin  for  any  little  domestic  office  he  required. 

After  quieting  the  distressed  mother,  and  enduring 
a  shower  of  thanks,  lavished  upon  him  with  the 
characteristic  volubility  and  warmth  of  her  nation, 
he  departed  on  his  benevolent  errand.  A  very  few 
minutes  brought  him  abreast  of  the  wooden  barrier, 
which  extended  across  the  whole  width  of  the  street. 
Not  a  voice  was  heard;  the  neighbouring  houses 
were  closed  and  deserted ;  the  rank  grass  had  sprung 
up  between  the  stones,  and  the  only  sound  that  met 
his  ear  was,  at  intervals,  the  feeble  but  distinct  tones 
of  a  dog  barking.  Edward  called  aloud,  but  no 
answer  was  returned;  he  then  applied  his  eye  to  a 
knot-hole  in  the  fence — all  within  was  still  and  death- 
like. He  withdrew  his  gaze;  and  as  he  did  so,  his 
eye  fell  upon  a  portion  of  the  fence  which  appeared 
to  have  been  loosened.  Could  the  child  have  crept 
within?  thought  he.  In  a  moment,  he  had  drawn 
aside  the  plank,  and  was  himself  within  the  enclo- 
sure— "  the  forbidden  district !"  He  pursued  his  way 
down  the  street  towards  the  river,  casting  his  eye  on 
either  hand,  and  calling  aloud  for  the  little  boy.  As 
he  passed  the  entrance  of  a  large  dwelling,  lately  a 
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thriving  tavern  of  the  better  sort,  he  observed  the 
house  door  a-jar,  and  discovered  that  the  barking 
which  he  had  heard  at  the  barrier,  proceeded  from  a 
small  dog,  which  now  rushed  wildly  from  the  house, 
and  began  to  bark  and  fondle  about  his  feet.  He 
drove  the  dog  away,  but  still  it  pursued  him,  becom- 
ing more  and  more  noisy  as  he  proceeded.  At  length, 
annoyed  by  its  pertinacity,  he  picked  up  a  stone  and 
threw  it  at  the  animal,  who,  howling  and  limping 
piteously,  turned  and  made  its  way  back  to  the  house. 

For  a  moment  Edward  looked  back  after  the  dog; 
he  had  not  intended  to  hurt  the  poor  creature,  and 
he  felt  pained  at  what  he  had  done.  A  few  minutes 
more  brought  him  to  the  edge, of  the  wharf;  where, 
on  looking  round,  he  beheld  the  little  Dermot  fast 
asleep  upon  a  pile  of  lumber,  which,  in  the  general 
panic,  had  been  suffered  to  remain  there  untouched. 
Taking  the  little  fellow  by  the  shoulder,  he  aroused 
him,  and  bidding  him  rise  and  return  home  with  him, 
he  began  to  retrace  his  footsteps. 

As  they  approached  the  house  whence  the  dog  had 
issued,  the  little  animal  again  rushed  out  and  began 
to  fawn  and  whine,  as  before,  upon  Edward ;  then, 
seeing  him  pause,  he  rushed  wildly  up  the  steps,  bark- 
ing loudly,  as  if  inviting  him  to  enter.  On  observing 
the  dog  more  closely,  Edward  perceived  that  it  wore 
round  its  neck  a  small  collar.  Can  there  be  any  one 
in  the  house  ?  thought  he,  as  he  watched  the  expres- 
sive motions  of  the  dog.  Then,  as  a  thousand  anec- 
dotes of  their  sagacity  flashed  across  his  mind,  he 
bounded  up  the  steps  and  pushed  open  the  door — com- 
manding little  Dermot  to  rest  upon  the  steps  till  he 
should  return — and  entered  the  house.  The  moment 
he  did  so,  the  dog  ran  hastily  before  him,  wagging 
his  tail  and  giving  signs  of  great  delight,  till  he 
reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  where  he  paused. 

The  house  gave  evident  signs  of  having  been 
hastily  vacated.  The  floor  was  strewn  with  straw ; 
fragments  of  broken  china  and  glass  were  scattered 
about,  and  the  passage  lamp,  which  still  hung  suspend- 
ed from  the  ceiling,  appeared  to  have  been  forgotten 
in  the  hurry  of  retreat.  Edward  looked  into  the 
rooms  on  either  side  of  him;  all  was  dark  and  deso- 
late. He  approached  the  stairs,  and  the  dog  bounded 
up  before  him.  Following  the  animal,  whom  he  now 
felt  certain  was  guiding  him  to  some  object,  he  en- 
tered a  chamber  on  the  second  floor,  where  a  sight 
met  his  eye  that  appalled  him.  Upon  a  bedstead,  on 
which  was  spread  a  thin  mattress,  lay  the  body  of  an 
aged  man ;  his  grey  hair  hung  over  his  rigid  face, 
and  his  right  hand  lay  without  the  scanty  covering, 
clenched  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  had  died.  A 
few  articles  only  of  furniture  were  in  the  room,  and 
there  was  no  other  bed;  but  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
chamber  was  a  large  sea-chest,  upon  which  lay  the 
form  of  a  little  girl,  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  Her 
head  was  pillowed  upon  a  carpet  travelling  bag ;  her 
clothes,  which  were  of  fine  materials,  were  soiled 
and  tumbled;  and  her  dark  hair,  which  now  curled 
in  tangled  masses  all  over  her  head,  appeared  as  if  it 
had  been  neglected  for  days,  as  it  fell  over  and  shaded 
her  countenance. 

Edward  gazed  in  painful  surprise  on  this  scene. 
"  Can  such  things  be,"  he  said,  "  in  a  wealthy,  popu- 
lous  city  like  this,  where  the  humane  and  benevolent 
abound?  Have  this  old  man  and  his  child  perished 
for  want  of  succour,  and  that,  too,  within  a  five  min- 
ute's walk  of  my  own  dwelling?" 

As  these  ideas  passed  through  his  mind,  his  con- 


ductor, the  little  dog,  approached  the  child  and 
barked  loudly,  when,  to  Edward's  surprise,  she  stir- 
red, and  raising  herself  upon  her  elbow,  gazed  wild- 
ly round.  In  a  moment  Edward  was  at  her  side;  he 
took  her  parched  hot  hand  within  his  own,  and,  in 
a  soothing  tone,  strove  to  quiet  her  fears.  "  See," 
he  said,  as  the  faithful  animal  fondled  around  her, 
"  see,  here  is  your  little  dog;  do  you  not  know  him?" 

"  Lilly,"  she  said,  looking  first  at  the  dog,  and 
then  fixing  her  large  dark  eyes  on  Edward's  face, 
"  Yes,  I  know  Lilly,  but  I  don't  know  you." 

"  No,  my  dear,  you  do  not;  but  you  must  learn 
to  look  upon  me  as  your  friend.  I  have  come  to 
take  you  away  from  this  gloomy  place;  you  will 
come  with  me,  will  you  not?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied,  rising  with  alacrity,  "  I 
will  go  any  where."  Then,  as  her  eye  fell  upon  the 
bed  where  the  old  gentleman  lay,  she  covered  her 
face  with  both  her  hands,  and  the  tears  burst  through 
her  fingers. 

Edward  endeavoured  to  soothe  her,  but  she  replied, 
"  I  know  poor  papa  is  dead,  and  that  I  must  leave 
him.  He  told  me  so  himself  last  night,  but  I  did 
not  think  it  would  be  so  soon." 

The  twilight  had  begun  to  fail,  and  night  was 
rapidly  coming  on.  Edward  perceiving  the  neces- 
sity of  removing  the  child  immediately  from  this 
baleful  spot,  decided  at  once  upon  his  course;  and 
calling  Lilly  to  his  side,  he  took  the  little  girl  by  the 
hand  and  led  her  from  the  room,  resisting  her  wish 
to  kiss  poor  papa  once  more,  as  he  himself  paused 
for  a  moment  to  cover  the  body  decently  with  a  sheet. 

When  they  reached  the  street  door,  Edward  found 
little  Dermot  nodding  at  his  post;  and  hurrying  him 
on  before,  he  set  off  with  his  little  charge.  Long, 
however,  before  they  reached  the  barrier,  Edward 
discovered  that  the  little  girl,  through  weakness  or 
indisposition,  was  unable  to  walk;  and  on  inquiring 
of  her  if  she  felt  unwell,  she  replied,  with  a  faltering 
voice  and  a  flood  of  tears,  that  she  was  afraid  she 
was  very  sick. 

With  a  voice  of  tenderness  he  kindly  soothed  her, 
and  lifting  her  light  form  in  his  arms,  carried  her 
gently  along.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  barrier 
it  was  quite  dark.  Edward  quickened  his  pace;  for 
a  moment  he  almost  smiled,  as  he  asked  himself — 
"  What  would  John  say,  if  he  were  to  see  me  now; 
with  one  child,  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  in  my  arms, 
with,  I  fear,  a  mortal  disease  burning  in  her  veins, 
and  another  holding  fast  by  my  skirts,  in  whose 
sleepy  and  begrimed  visage,  could  hardly  be  distin- 
guished the  lineaments  of  Molly  McPhadin's  hopeful 
heir?" 

It  had  been  Edward's  intention,  on  first  discover- 
ing the  desolate  little  girl,  to  remove  her  to  Mrs. 
McPhadin's,  until  he  could  hear  from  his  mother, 
whom  it  was  his  intention  to  consult  respecting  her. 
But  now,  when  he  felt  assured  that  she  had  imbibed 
the  contagion,  he  could  no  longer  pursue  this  plan; 
and  shrinking  from  the  idea  of  handing  over  to  the 
public  authorities,  the  delicate  and  beautiful  little  girl 
who  had  so  painfully  interested  his  feelings,  he  deter- 
mined, at  all  risks,  to  take  her  home  and  attend  to 
her  himself.  The  nature  of  the  studies  he  had  pur- 
sued, rendered  him  indifferent  to  fear,  and  he  had  a 
strong  feeling  of  certainty  in  being  able  to  save  her. 

Accordingly,  when  he  reached  home,  he  despatched 
little  Dermot  for  his  mother,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
kind  hearted  and  grateful  Irish  woman,  the  little  girl 
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was  soon  made  comfortable.  An  eminent  physician 
was  sent  for,  a  decent  woman,  a  friend  of  Molly's, 
secured  as  nurse,  and  a  note  was  written  to  the  au- 
thorities, notifying  them  of  the  fact  of  a  gentleman 
having  died  the  night  before  in  the  infected  district, 
whose  body  lay  unburied,  requesting  that  it  might  be 
decently  interred,  and  pledging  himself  for  all  the 
expenses  attending  it. 

Dr.  Z.  soon  arrived,  he  pronounced  the  child's 
disease  decidedly  the  yellow  fever,  but  considering 
her  sex  and  youth,  he  thought  there  was  every  pro- 
bability of  her  recovery. 

The  child,  however,  soon  became  alarmingly  ill; 
delirium  ensued,  and  all  the  worst  symptoms  of  the 
frightful  disease  were  exhibited.  It  was  not  for  many 
anxious  days  that  she  showed  signs  of  amendment. 
Edward  watched  her  unceasingly,  till  at  length,  his 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  and  she  was  con- 
valescent. 

As  soon  as  he  became  satisfied  that  the  little  girl's 
life  was  to  be  spared,  Edward  wrote  to  his  father, 
detailing  all  the  circumstances,  and  asking  his  advice. 
The  little  Cora  informed  him  that  her  father's  name 
was  Seldon,  that  when  she  was  a  very  little  girl,  he 
had  gone  to  Cuba  for  his  health,  which  she  always 
remembered  to  have  been  delicate.  She  did  not 
know  why  he  had  come  to  Philadelphia,  instead  of 
returning  to  the  south,  whence  they  originally  came; 
but  when  they  arrived,  he  was  so  ill,  that  he  could 
only  be  lifted  from  the  vessel  to  the  house  in  which 
he  died.  After  they  had  been  there  about  a  fort- 
night, the  yellow  fever  broke  out,  and  the  people  who 
kept  the  house,  fled,  leaving  them  with  only  their 
own  servant,  and  a  few  scanty  necessaries.  The 
servant  remained  with  them  until  the  day  before  Mr. 
Seldon's  death ;  when,  perceiving  that  he  was  seized 
with  the  pestilence,  she  also  fled,  panic-stricken,  away. 

Cora  informed  Edward  that  her  father  had  money 
and  papers  in  his  trunks ;  but  all  clue  to  his  history 
through  that  means,  was  lost,  for  when  the  persons 
employed  to  inter  Mr.  Seldon,  and  secure,  at  Ed- 
ward's request,  his  effects,  reached  the  house,  the 
apartment  had  been  rifled ;  the  only  article  which 
had  escaped  the  hardened  depredators,  being  a  small 
bible  found  beneath  the  unfortunate  gentleman's  pil- 
low, which  contained  in  a  fly  leaf  his  family  record. 
This  proved  him  a  native  of  South  Carolina.  It  con- 
tained a  record  of  his  birth,  marriage,  the  death  of 
his  wife,  and  of  a  numerous  offspring,  of  whom  the 
youngest,  the  little  Cora,  was  the  only  survivor. 

Mr.  Thornton  replied  immediately  to  his  son ;  he 
entered  warmly  into  Edward's  feelings  on  the  subject 
of  the  little  girl,  though  he  chided  him  for  his  silence, 
when  he  was  running  such  risks,  and  for  yielding  to 
a  sort  of  Quixotism  that  was  constantly  leading  him 
into  danger.  He  added,  that  Mrs.  Thornton  was 
anxious,  as  soon  as  the  doctor  thought  it  safe,  that 
Edward  should  bring  the  child  out  to  her,  and  de- 
clared herself  willing  to  befriend  her. 

Accordingly,  in  about  a  fortnight,  Doctor  Z.  gave 
the  desired  permission,  and  Edward  set  off  with  his 
little  charge  in  the  carriage  which  his  mother  had 
sent  him  for  that  purpose. 

The  unfortunate  little  girl,  to  features  of  great 
beauty,  added  also,  an  expression  of  countenance  so 
thoughtful,  so  full  of  sensibility,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  look  upon  her  without  interest ;  and  when  a  know- 
ledge of  her  forlorn  situation  was  added,  the  sympa- 
thy which  she  excited,  was  irresistible.     The  kind 


hearted  parents  of  Edward,  impelled  by  these  feelings, 
welcomed  her  with  a  tenderness  and  warmth  that 
evidently  touched  the  poor  orphan.  Her  manner 
was  grave  and  quiet,  tinged  with  a  degree  of  shy- 
ness, but  she  answered  readily  and  ingenuously  the 
questions  it  was  thought  necessary  to  put  to  her,  and 
in  a  few  days  she  had  won  the  good  feelings  of  all 
the  household.  Fanny  Thornton  was  delighted  with 
her,  and  before  any  definite  conclusion  had  been  come 
to  respecting  her,  she  had  settled  that  mamma  was 
to  keep  her  for  ever !  and  that  she,  herself,  should 
have  the  charge  of  her;  and  as  an  earnest  of  her 
sincerity,  she  set  about  replenishing  Cora's  wardrobe. 

Cora  submitted  very  quietly  to  this  being  made  a 
play-thing  of;  but  in  her  moments  of  embarrassment 
or  annoyance,  her  eye  always  turned  for  support  to 
her  first  friend,  who,  though  he  had  yielded  up  his 
little  charge  to  his  mother,  was  ever  ready  to  under- 
stand her  silent  appeals,  and  afford  her  relief. 

It  was  agreed  between  Edward  and  his  parents, 
that  Mrs.  Thornton  should  assume  the  charge  of  the 
little  girl,  until  her  natural  protectors  should  be  dis- 
covered. And  that  he  should  write  to  Cuba,  and 
also  make  inquiries  at  the  south,  through  the  various 
sources  which  his  extensive  acquaintance  there  af- 
forded him.  "  I  have  no  doubt  of  our  success,"  said 
Edward,  «'  but  should  it  be  otherwise,  you  my  dear 
mother,  I  feel  satisfied  will  always  be  her  friend, 
while,  for  myself,  I  feel  assured  there  could  be  no 
holier  method  of  dispensing  a  small  portion  of  the 
large  means  God  has  endowed  me  with,  than  in  the 
support  and  education  of  this  little  flower,  which  I 
have  so  strangely  been  the  means  of  preserving  " 

In  a  few  days  the  little  girl  became  entirely  do- 
mesticated at  Thornton,  attaching  and  becoming  at- 
tached to  every  member  of  the  family.  Even  Fan- 
ny's rather  oppressive  patronage,  was  received  by  her 
with  sweetness,  and  John  Thornton's  endless  teas- 
ing, with  a  patience  which,  though  her  shyness  was 
constant  temptation,  almost  disarmed  him. 

Edward  lost  no  time  in  writing  for  information, 
both  at  Cuba,  and  the  south,  relative  to  Mr.  Seldon. 
Fanny  also  wrote  a  long  crossed  letter  to  her  brother 
William,  a  iad  of  seventeen,  who  was  at  college  in 
New  England,  giving  him  an  account  of  Cora,  and 
detailing  her  plans  relative  to  her.  "  Edward,"  she 
wrote,  "  who  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  settle  all  these 
matters — though  he  professes  to  have  yielded  her  up 
entirely  to  mamma, — says  that  it  will  do  very  well 
for  me  to  instruct  Cora,  while  we  are  at  Thornton, 
but  that  she  must  have  regular  masters  when  we  go 
to  town,  if  she  remains  with  us.  This,  between  you 
and  I,  is  great  nonsense  in  Edward :  I  could  teach 
her  for  a  year  or  two,  just  as  well,  myself,  but  you 
know  how  he  is,  there  is  no  saying  yes,  when  he 
says  no !  Cora  speaks  Spanish  sweetly,  knows  a  little 
French  and  music,  and  appears  to  have  had  some 
pains  taken  with  her  education.  Mamma  and  papa 
are  delighted  with  her,  and  even  John  takes  more 
notice  of  her,  than  I  have  ever  known  him  take  of 
any  thing  besides  Edward  and  Ponto.  Indeed,  she 
is  such  a  pet  with  us  all,  that  I  hope  her  relations 
may  never  find  her  out,  and  claim  her." 

Fanny's  wish  seemed  about  to  be  fulfilled.  In 
due  time,  Edward  received  replies  to  his  letters  of 
inquiry  relative  to  Mr.  Seldon,  but  no  clue  could  be 
found,  and  the  little  orphan  was  left  to  the  tenderness 
and  protection  of  strangers. 

Late  in  the  autumn,  Edward,  according  to  his 
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usual  custom,  departed  for  the  south;  but  his  place 
was  soon  filled  by  William,  who  came  home  to  pass 
his  Christmas.  His  health,  which  was  delicate,  had 
made  him  an  object  of  peculiar  care  to  all  his  family, 
and  of  extreme  indulgence,  to  his  mother  and  sister. 
His  disposition,  naturally  good,  had  been  rendered 
selfish  by  this  treatment:  accustomed  to  see  all  around 
yield  to  his  caprices,  he  assumed  as  a  right,  that 
which  was  only  granted  in  tenderness  for  his  infirmi- 
ties; and  he  often  forgot  the  comfort  and  peace  of 
others,  from  the  habit  of  always  considering  himself 
a  first  object.  He  was  delicate  in  his  appearance, 
and  handsome,  as  were  his  two  elder  brothers,  though 
they  were  as  unlike  as  it  is  possible  for  the  members 
of  one  family  to  be,  not  only  in  personal  appearance, 
but  in  character.  They  were  affectionately  attached 
to  each  other,  but  between  Edward  and  John,  there 
was  a  stronger  tie  than  existed  between  either  of  the 
others.  John,  with  a  careless  blunt  manner,  pos- 
sessed a  warm  heart  and  generous  feelings,  and  his 
deep  attachment  to  Edward,  was  based  upon  his  just 
appreciation  of  his  brother's  high  qualities.  Fanny 
loved  her  brothers  tenderly,  but  William  was  her  fa- 
vourite. Edward,  she  did  not  wholly  understand, 
and  John  teased  and  contradicted  her ;  but  William, 
with  a  feminine  softness  of  character,  entered  into 
all  her  feelings,  and  was  the  depository  of  all  her  little 
secrets. 

Where  all  is  harmony  and  prosperity,  the  calm 
and  regular  occurrences  of  domestic  life,  leave  little 
room  for  description,  and  the  following  two  or  three 
years  had  little  to  mark  their  progress;  the  only 
event  of  importance,  being  the  engagement  of  Fanny 
to  a  young  gentleman  of  worth  and  fortune.  Edward 
continued  to  spend  the  warm  months  at  home,  his 
return  being  always  a  season  of  joy  and  gladness  to 
his  family.  Even  Cora's  shyness  forsook  her  in  the 
general  satisfaction,  and  the  tear  which  emotion  never 
failed  to  call  up,  was  dried  by  the  flush  of  happiness 
upon  her  cheek.  William  also  spent  all  his  vacations 
at  home ;  while  John  pursued  the  rugged  pathway 
of  his  profession,  as  a  lawyer,  satisfying  his  father's 
best  hopes,  in  his  success. 

Cora,  whose  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  family 
daily  increased,  progressed  steadily  in  her  education. 
Her  character  was  naturally  firm,  but  the  habit  of 
leaning  always  for  guidance,  upon  those  who  had 
proved  themselves  such  kind  friends,  had  led  her  to 
yield  almost  too  much  to  their  influence.  Fanny 
Thornton,  with  a  good  temper  and  kind  heart,  was 
nevertheless  fond  of  having  her  own  way ;  as  an  only 
daughter,  and  the  expected  inheritor  of  wealth,  she 
was,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  accustomed  to  have 
more  deference  shown  to  her  opinions,  than  they  alto- 
gether deserved ;  and  she  often  exercised  a  control  over 
Cora,  of  whom  she  was  nevertheless  exceedingly  fond, 
that  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  generous.  John  often 
interfered  between  his  sister  and  Cora,  though  he 
could  not  always  forego  the  pleasure  of  teasing  her 
himself;  and  he  was,  in  Edward's  absence,  her  most 
clear  sighted  and  steady  friend. 

In  the  spring  of  the  third  year  after  Cora's  adop- 
tion into  Mr.  Thorton's  family,  he  received  a  letter 
from  Edward,  saying  that  he  had  at  length  gained  in- 
telligence of  Cora's  connexions.  A  half  brother  of 
her  father's  was  still  living  in  South  Carolina,  whom, 
upon  gaining  this  information,  he  had  immediately 
sought  out.  He  found  Mr.  Redfern  an  ill-tempered 
miserly  recluse,   without  any   family,   disliked   and 


shunned  by  all  who  knew  him,  notwithstanding  his 
reputation  for  great  wealth.  Edward  was  received 
by  him  in  the  most  surly  manner,  he  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge his  niece,  called  his  brother  an  idle  spend- 
thrift, who  had  frittered  away  the  money  which  he 
should  have  saved  for  his  child,  and  declared  his  in- 
tention of  having  nothing  to  do  with  her. 

When  Mr.  Redfern  had  exhausted  his  invectives, 
Edward  with  calmness  and  temper,  related  the  events 
connected  with  Cora's  history,  so  far  as  he  was  him- 
self acquainted.  He  dwelt  upon  the  affection  which 
all  his  family  entertained  for  her,  and  assured  Mr. 
Redfern,  that  it  was  with  no  desire  to  be  relieved  of 
what  he  might  falsely  consider  a  burthen,  that  he  had 
been  induced  to  make  this  application.  It  was  not 
the  wish  of  himself  or  family,  that  Cora  should  be 
removed  from  their  protection ;  they  would  look  upon 
such  a  circumstance  as  a  serious  misfortune ;  but  he 
had  thought  it  due  to  Cora,  to  make  every  inquiry 
relative  to  her  family,  for  her  own  happiness.  Hav- 
ing done  so  to  his  satisfaction,  and  being  perfectly 
content  with  the  course  events  had  taken,  he  begged 
to  take  his  leave.  The  surly  old  man  somewhat 
mollified  by  Edward's  manner,  by  the  generosity  of 
his  conduct,  as  well,  perhaps  by  the  knowledge  that 
there  was  no  design  upon  his  purse,  would  have  de- 
tained him,  but  Edward  disgusted  with  his  conduct, 
and  fully  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  he  had  ob- 
tained, had  no  desire  for  further  intercourse,  and  de- 
parted. 

These  circumstances  were  necessarily  imparted  to 
Cora,  and  the  deep  and  proper  feeling  which  she  evinced 
endeared  her  more  and  more  to  her  kind  protectors. 

During  the  following  summer,  Fanny's  marriage 
took  place,  and  in  the  autumn,  Edward  departed  for 
the  last  time  to  the  south,  having  decided  to  dispose 
of  his  property  there,  and  settle  himself  nearer  his 
family.  This,  however  was  not  so  quickly  done  as 
he  had  anticipated,  and  instead  of  returning  home 
the  following  spring,  as  he  had  intended,  he  repaired 
for  the  hot  months  to  the  springs  in  Virginia.  At 
length,  after  many  delays,  he  concluded  all  his  ar- 
rangements, and  after  an  absence  of  nearly  eighteen 
months  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

It  was  a  cold  evening,  early  in  the  spring,  when 
Edward  found  himself  once  more  at  home.  Fanny 
and  her  husband  were  dining  at  Mr.  Thornton's,  and 
all  the  family  were  assembled.  After  dinner  when 
they  had  adjourned  to  the  drawing  room,  as  tea  and 
candles  were  introduced,  Edward  seated  himself  upon 
a  distant  sofa,  and  was  soon  followed  by  John,  who, 
Fanny  asserted,  had,  according  to  his  usual  custom, 
already  begun  to  monopolize  his  brother. 

"  I  assure  you,  John  has  no  such  disagreeable  in- 
tentions, Fanny,"  said  Edward,  smiling.  "  Here  is 
plenty  of  room  for  you  on  the  other  side."    . 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  she  replied ;  "  John  would 
never  consent,  and  it  is  bad  policy  to  interfere,  as 
number  three,  in  any  case." 

"  I  wish  Fanny  would  practice  her  maxim,"  said 
John,  dryly. 

The  brothers  continued  to  converse  together,  some- 
times joining  in  the  general  conversation,  sometimes 
in  a  low  voice  to  themselves.  Now  and  then  Ed- 
ward would  rise,  and  walk  towards  the  little  circle  at 
the  table,  address  some  remark  to  his  father,  answer 
some  question  of  Fanny,  and  then  return  to  his  seat. 
Altogether,  there  was  an  air  of  quiet  ease  and  com- 
fort in  the  scene,  that  harmonized  well  with  the  pic- 
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ture  it  presented,  of  the  fireside  enjoyment  of  a  happy 
family.  At  length,  Edward  remarked,  looking  at- 
tentively at  Cora,  who  sate  bending  over  her  work. 
"  It  appears  to  me,  every  one  is  more  glad  to  see  me, 
than  Cora!  What  is  the  matter,  Cora,  have  I  been 
so  long  away,  that  you  have  forgotten  me  ?" 

Cora  made  no  reply,  but  the  blood  rushed  to  her 
face,  and  bursting  into  tears,  she  hastily  left  the  room ! 

"Cora  is  a  little  nervous  lately,  Edward,"  said  his 
mother;  "you  must  not  say  any  thing  to  flutter  her. 
William,"  she  added,  "  you  had  better  follow  her,  and 
see  what  is  the  matter." 

Edward  turned  to  his  brother.  John  looked  dis- 
tressed and  vexed. 

"Can  you  explain  this  to  me,  John,"  he  asked, 
"  why  my  remark  should  have  disconcerted  Cora  so 
much,  and  why  William  has  been  so  strangely  se- 
lected to  go  to  her  ?" 

John  did  not  attempt  to  account  for  Cora's  emo- 
tion, but  he  explained  why  William  had  been  told  to 
follow  her. 

"  William  and  Cora  are  engaged  to  each  oilier!" 

Edward  could  not  conceal  his  astonishment;  he 
begged  John  to  explain  the  circumstance  to  him. 

John  replied  in  a  few  words.  William  had  long 
professed  to  be  attached  to  Cora.  Shortly  after  Ed- 
ward left  home  the  last  time,  he  had  disclosed  it  to 
his  parents,  asking  their  approval.  Notwithstanding 
his  youth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  gave  their  consent 
to  an  engagement,  and  Fanny,  who  had  long  been 
William's  confidant,  lent  all  her  influence.  At  that 
period  William  had  not  spoken  of  his  passion  to  its 
object,  and  to  his  dismay,  when  he  did  so,  Cora  told 
him  that  she  loved  him  as  a  brother,  but  could  not 
marry  him.  William  protested  against  this  cruel  de- 
cision. Fanny  angrily  reproached  her,  and  Mrs. 
Thornton  wept ;  but  still  she  was  firm.  At  length, 
William  fell  ill.  Fanny  assured  Cora  that  it  was  all 
through  her  unkindness,  that  she  had  given  him  his 
death  blow.  Mrs.  Thornton  with  tears  implored  her 
to  try  and  love  him.  Mr.  Thornton  looked  grave, 
and  John  stood  entirely  aloof.  At  last,  wrought  upon 
by  the  importunities  of  her  friends,  and  terrified  at 
the  idea  of  William's  danger,  Cora  gave  a  reluctant 
consent,  and  they  had  been  more  than  a  year  en- 
gaged. 

"  And  why  was  I  not  informed  of  this,"  asked 
Edward. 

"  Why  Fanny  had  an  idea  that  you  would  object, 
if  you  were  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances, 
and  it  was  through  her  management  that  you  were 
not  informed." 

Edward  coloured  violently;  "  And  what  are  Cora's 
sentiments  now,  think  you ;"  he  asked,  "  has  she  be- 
come reconciled  to  this  engagement,  has  she  learned 
to  love  him  ?" 

John  looked  steadily  at  his  brother  for  a  moment, 
and  then  replied :  "  If  you  want  the  truth,  Edward, 
I  must  answer  no  I  Cora  does  not,  and  never  will 
love  William  as  a  woman  should  love  her  husband, 
and  if  this  goes  on,  she  will  become  a  sacrifice." 

"  Then  it  shall  never  be,"  said  Edward  warmly  ! 
"  Cora  is  as  dear  to  me  as  a  sister,  and  I  will  not 
see  her  sacrificed  to  the  selfish  love  of  any  man,  were 
that  man  ten  times  my  brother.  I  have  not  been 
treated  well  in  this  business,  and  I  will  assert  my 
right  to  a  voice  in  it.  If  Cora  tells  me  she  would 
rather  this  engagement  had  never  been,  it  shall  be 
put  an  end  to,  let  what  may  be  the  consequence." 
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"  I  think  it  would  be  wiser,  Edward,  to  suffer 
things  to  take  their  own  course  for  a  time.  Cora  is 
yet  young,  and  there  is  no  idea  at  present,  of  fixing 
a  period  for  the  marriage;  you  will  be  upon  the 
spot,  and  you  can  act  when  the  proper  moment  ar- 
rives." 

The  next  morning  Edward  was  informed  by  his 
mother  of  the  engagement  of  his  brother  and  Cora. 
She  spoke  of  William's  deep  attachment  to  her — of 
its  consequences,  and  alluded  lo  Cora's  reluctance, 
when  it  was  first  disclosed.  She  said,  however,  that 
Cora  had  now  quite  overcome  her  childish  feelings, 
and  was  warmly  attached  to  William;  adding,  how 
gratifying  it  was  to  her,  that  one  whom  she  had  so 
long  loved  as  a  daughter,  should  at  no  distant  period, 
become  so  in  truth. 

Edward  did  not  inform  his  mother  of  his  being 
already  acquainted  with  these  facts,  but  replied  very 
briefly,  that  to  no  one  could  Cora's  happiness  be  more 
dear  than  himself;  and  that  he  should  always  en- 
deavour to  promote  every  object  which  really  tended 
to  it.  William,  however,  never  alluded  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  avoided  every  opportunity  which  his 
brother  gave  him,  to  speak  of  it ;  at  the  same  time 
there  was  an  evident  air  of  coldness  and  restraint  in 
his  manner  since  Edward's  return.  The  whole  fa- 
mily, in  short,  were  silent  respecting  the  affair,  and 
even  John  had  grown  strangely  reserved  and  uncom- 
municative. 

Thus  left  to  his  own  resources,  Edward  determined 
to  watch  Cora  closely,  and  draw  his  own  conclusions, 
but  this  he  found  more  difficult  than  he  had  antici- 
pated. Her  manners  were  so  gentle,  yet  so  reserved 
— her  demeanour  to  all  the  family,  was  so  tinged  by 
the  affectionate  deference  which  had  grown  up  with 
her,  that  it  was  difficult  to  detect  in  her,  the  deeper 
and  more  hidden  channels  of  feeling.  If  there  was 
a  difference  in  her  manner  towards  any,  from  that  of 
past  times,  it  was  with  regard  to  Edward  himself. 
Formerly,  in  any  little  perplexity,  when  teazed  by 
John,  or  domineered  over  by  Fanny,  her  eye  would 
habitually  turn  to  him  for  assistance.  Now,  the 
quick  deprecating  glance  was  cast  at  John,  who  no 
longer  teazed  her,  but  with  a  quiet  watchfulness 
turned  aside  every  thing  that  could  annoy  or  distress 
her. 

Cora's  beauty  had  always  been  of  a  pensive  cast, 
even  as  a  child;  but  every  emotion  had  formerly 
painted  itself  upon  her  countenance;  her  blood  would 
flow  impetuously  to  her  face,  and  her  eye  light  with 
the  glow  from  her  heart.  Now  the  sad  and  serious 
traits  had  deepened,  and  without  being  less  cheerful, 
she  was  more  subdued.  Edward  felt  disappointed  at 
his  want  of  success  in  eliciting  her  confidence,  though 
he  did  not  relax  in  his  watchfulness. 

Fanny,  in  a  little  while  spoke  to  Edward  of  Cora 
and  William ;  she  described  Cora  as  having  become 
gradually  attached  to  William,  and  excused  her  obstinate 
rejection  of  him  at  first,  as  the  mere  whim  of  a  very 
young  girl.  But  difficult  as  Cora's  feelings  were  to 
understand,  Edward  could  not  so  far  misinterpret 
them  as  to  put  faith  in  this  assertion.  William's  pre- 
sence called  forth  in  her  no  appearance,  however 
slight,  of  gratification ;  his  absence,  no  sign  of  re- 
gret. For  her  his  pursuits  had  no  interest,  and  his 
tenderest  cadences  fell  often  unheeded  upon  her  ear! 
Edward  knew  this  was  not  love. 

Two  or  three  months  elapsed,  and  the  family  were 
at  Thornton.     One  day  Edward,  who  had  gone  soon 
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after  breakfast  to  town,  returned  at  an  unusually  early 
hour,  and,  in  apparent  agitation,  retired  to  his  room. 
For  a  long  time  he  paced  the  floor,  exhibiting  in  his 
manner  the  greatest  disorder  of  mind.  At  length,  he 
descended  the  stairs  to  his  mother's  room,  with  a 
package  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  evidently  just  re- 
ceived. He  knocked,  permission  was  given  him  to 
enter,  and  he  found  his  mother  alone.  He  then 
briefly  communicated  to  her  the  information  which 
the  papers  contained. 

Mr.  Redfern,  Cora's  uncle,  was  dead.  He  had 
been  apprised  of  it  by  his  legal  adviser,  who  had  sent 
him  a  copy  of  the  will.  Cora,  he  said,  was  heir  to 
all  her  uncle's  wealth,  but  there  were  provisions  con- 
nected with  the  bequest  of  a  very  peculiar  and  dis- 
tressing nature.  Meanwhile,  as  it  was  necessary 
Cora  should  be  informed  of  these  facts,  would  his 
mother  have  the  goodness  to  summon  her.  Mrs. 
Thornton  rang,  and  sent  a  message  to  Cora;  who,  in 
a  few  minutes  entered  the  room,  followed  by  William, 
who,  passing  up  stairs,  and  seeing  his  brother  in  the 
room,  entered  with  her. 

In  a  few  kind  and  considerate  words,  Edward  told 
Cora  of  her  uncle's  death  :  that  he  had  devised  to  her 
all  his  wealth,  but  that  this  devise  was  subject  to  a 
provision  of  a  peculiar,  and  unlooked  for,  and  to  him, 
most  painful  nature.  This,  however,  he  said,  need 
create  only  temporary  uneasiness.  No  intelligent 
jury  would  hesitate  in  setting  it  aside,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  will.  Mr.  Redfern  had  bequeathed 
all  his  large  fortune  to  Cora,  provided  she  became  the 
wife  of  Edward  Thornton.  Otherwise,  it  was  to  be 
divided  between  three  different  charitable  institutions, 
designated  in  the  will.  The  will  was  short,  concise, 
and  to  the  point ;  and  gave  no  reason  for  this  sin- 
gular and  unlooked  for  course. 

Cora  had  listened  to  the  announcement  of  her 
uncle's  death,  to  the  information  of  her  being  heir  to 
his  wealth  without  a  sign,  save  that  she  became  as 
pale  as  marble,  but  when  Edward  continued  to  read, 
and  she  heard  the  conditions  by  which  that  fortune 
was  to  be  enjoyed,  she  sunk  into  a  chair,  the  blood 
rushed  in  a  crimson  tide  to  her  face,  and  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  she  gave  way  to  a  burst  of 
convulsive  weeping. 

During  the  whole  of  this  interview,  William  had 
stood  a  silent  spectator  to  the  scene,  his  presence  was 
unnoticed  as  it  had  been  unlooked  for ;  but  when  he 
heard  the  conditions  of  the  will,  when  he  beheld 
Cora's  emotion,  and  his  brother's  evident  disorder  of 
manner,  he  darted  a  look  of  rage  at  Edward,  his 
cheek  flushed,  his  eye  sparkled,  and  he  approached 
Cora's  chair,  as  if  to  protect  her  from  an  enemy. 

"Why  do  you  weep,  Cora?"  he  said  angrily; 
»  surely  those  tears  are  not  shed  for  one  whose  whole 
conduct  has  been  unnatural  and  brutal  towards  you? 
whose  last  act  is  an  insult  to  your  womanly  delicacy. 
You  care  not  for  money,  you  never  expected  this! 
Then  why  is  it  I  see  you  thus  affected  ?" 

Cora  made  no  reply,  but  she  wept  even  more  vio- 
lently. 

"  Is  it,"  continued  William  with  a  sneer,  "  because 
your  amiable  sense  of  gratitude,  leads  you  to  accept 
your  uncle's  terms?  Is  it  because,  wearied  of  me, 
you  are  glad  to  seize  any  excuse  for  breaking  a  tie 
that  is  irksome  to  you  ?  or  is  it  to  Edward,  I  must 
apply  for  a  key  to  your  sentiments — must  I  ask  him, 
to  whose  treachery  I  owe  the  diversion  of  your  feel- 
ings— under  whose  influence  this  vile  will  was  dic- 


tated, and  oblige  him  to  give  me  the  satisfaction  which 
you  refuse?" 

"  Peace,  William,  peace;"  said  Edward,  interrupt- 
ing him;  "  your  imputations  are  as  injurious  to  me, 
as  they  are  unworthy  of  yourself."  Then  approach- 
ing Cora,  he  took  her  hand  and  said  feelingly,  "You 
do  not,  Cora,  suppose  that  I  could  have  been  guilty 
of  the  baseness  which  William  would  impute  to  me  ? 
I  have  never,  except  in  the  one  interview,  of  which 
you  were  informed,  had  any  communication  with 
your  uncle,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  had  it  been 
otherwise,  you  do  not  think  me  capable  of  such  con- 
temptible conduct?" 

"  I  do  not — I  do  not" — said  Cora  fervently,  but 
with  a  choking  voice. 

Edward  pressed  her  hand,  and  proceeded.  "  I 
was  certain,  Cora,  that  you  had  not  so  misjudged 
me ;  but  the  period  has  now  arrived,  when  I  must 
probe  your  feelings  more  deeply.  From  the  hour, 
Cora,  in  w4rich  I  carried  you  in  my  arms  a  helpless 
child,  to  the  home  which  has  ever  since  sheltered 
you  in  happiness,  you  have  been  the  unceasing  ob- 
ject of  my  care  and  solicitude ;  and  I  have  loved  you 
as  if  you  had  been  my  own  most  cherished  sister. 
During  my  last  absence  at  the  south,  without  con- 
sulting me,  without  appealing  even  to  my  wishes, 
which,  as  your  legal  guardian,  I  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, a  matrimouial  engagement  was  entered  into 
between  my  brother  and  yourself.  This  I  did  not 
learn  until  my  return,  and  then,  in  the  most  informal 
manner.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
attending  your  engagement,  from  a  belief  in  the  undue 
influence  which  was  used,  and  from  my  own  obser- 
vations, I  now  believe  that  that  engagement  was,  and 
is,  contrary  to  your  wishes,  and  inimical  to  your  hap- 
piness. It  has  been  from  the  first,  my  intention  to 
interfere  when  a  proper  opportunity  should  offer ;  that 
moment  has  now  arrived ;  William's  unjust  and  un- 
manly charges,  his  suspicions  and  his  want  of  confi- 
dence in  me,  have  exonerated  me  from  any  regard  to 
his  feelings  in  this  matter,  and  I  now  ask  you  to  an- 
swer me  plainly,  as  one  who  will  assert  your  rights, 
protect  your  happiness,  and  stand  by  you  at  all  haz- 
ards— whether  it  is  for  your  happiness  that  this  en- 
gagement continue. — Hold  William,"  he  said,  seeing 
him  about  to  interfere,  "  as  you  are  a  man,  let  her 
speak  the  truth." 

William  approached  as  if  to  take  her  hand,  but 
with  a  motion  too  palpable  to  be  mistaken,  Cora 
shrunk  from  his  touch,  and  throwing  herself  into 
Mrs.  Thornton's  arms,  fainted  upon  her  bosom. 

Thornton  was  this  day  a  house  of  sorrow.  On 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Thornton  the  circumstances  were 
all  stated  to  him.  He  was  not  a  father  who  inter- 
fered in  the  trifles  and  every-day  affairs  of  his  children ; 
but  he  was  a  man  of  firmness,  good  sense,  and  feeling, 
and  his  children  acknowledged  his  authority,  when 
circumstances  called  for  its  exhibition.  On  being 
made  aware  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
hearing  from  Cora's  own  lips  a  tearful  confession  of 
her  repugnance  to  the  marriage,  he  indignantly  re- 
buked his  son  for  his  want  of  generosity  and  honour 
in  the  whole  proceeding,  and  chided  his  wife  for  her 
share  of  the  evil,  in  concealing  the  particulars  from  him. 

William  received  his  father's  rebuke  with  sullen 
impatience,  and  left  home  immediately  to  join  Fanny 
at  the  watering  place,  where  she  had  gone  for  the 
summer,  sure  of  a  friend  and  champion  in  her.  But 
Fanny  stood  too  much  in  awe  of  her  father,  to  in- 
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terfere  now,  when  she  discovered  his  authority  had 
been  exercised,  and  she  consoled  herself  by  prudently 
pouring  the  balm  of  sympathy  into  his  wounds,  while 
she  herself  kept  very  quiet. 

Several  weeks  passed  away  after  these  unpleasant 
scenes  at  Thornton,  and  all  again  was  apparent  hap- 
piness ;  but  Cora,  instead  of  looking  better  and  hap- 
pier for  the  relief  she  had  so  lately  experienced,  grew 
paler  and  paler,  and  her  spirits  visibly  sunk.  One 
morning  about  this  time,  Edward,  in  search  of  a  book, 
accidentally  entered  the  little  apartment  where  the 
family  usually  took  breakfast,  a  room  generally  de- 
serted except  at  that  period  of  the  day  ;  as  he  opened 
the  door,  he  paused,  for  his  eye  fell  upon  the  forms 
of  Cora  and  John,  who  were  standing  by  the  chimney 
in  earnest  conversation.  Cora,  whose  face  was 
averted,  was  evidently  weeping;  and  John,  whose 
side  face  alone  was  turned,  was  speaking  to  her  with 
a  flushed  and  agitated  countenance. 

Edward  gazed  for  an  instant,  then  shutting  the 
door  as  noiselessly  as  it  had  opened,  he  hastily  re- 
turned to  his  own  room,  where,  locking  the  door,  he 
stood  for  a  few  moments  motionless,  then  clasping 
his  hands,  he  exclaimed,  "  My  God  !  what  a  fate  ! ! — 
so  lovely,  and  yet  the  cause  of  so  much  misery  to 
others — where  her  grateful  heart  would  most  have 
blessed,  she  has  most  deeply  wounded,  and  the  three 
who  should  have  been  as  brothers  to  her,  have  madly 
poured  out  their  happiness  at  her  feet.  John,  John, 
you  have  won  yourself  a  pearl  of  price,  but  you 
have  laid  in  ashes  the  heart  of  one  you  love  dearly — 
one,  who  still  loves  you,  though  you  have  darkened 
for  evermore  and  made  lonely,  his  lot  in  life !" 

The  day  after  this  occurrence,  Edward  remarked 
to  his  brother,  as  they  sate  alone  together,  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Europe,  to  travel  for 
some  time.  "  There  is  but  one  thing  to  detain  me 
here,"  he  said,  "  in  the  way  of  business,  and  that  I 
can  now  delegate  to  you.  I  allude  to  that  foolish 
clause  in  Mr.  Redtern's  will,  which  I  have  no  doubt, 
the  law  will  soon  annul;"  Edward  paused,  and  then 
looking  his  brother  steadily  in  the  face,  he  continued: 
"  John,  I  have  discovered  your  secret !  you  love 
Cora;  and  to  you  as  her  future  husband,  I  must  leave 
this  in  charge.  Should  the  court,  however,  decide 
against  her,do  not  suffer  any  fear  of  pecuniary  difficulties 
to  weigh  with  you.  Marry  at  once.  She  is  a  treasure 
in  herself,  and  all  that  I  have  you  shall  freely  share." 

As  Edward  spoke  and  disclosed  his  knowledge  of 
his  brother's  attachment,  John  rose  abruptly  from 
his  seat,  the  colour  rushed  violently  to  his  face,  and 
he  walked  several  times  rapidly  across  the  floor. 
At  length  he  said  in  a  voice  of  emotion,  which  he 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  control,  "  Edward,  you  are 
mistaken !" 

"Mistaken,  John!"  he  replied  in  a  tone  of  deep 
feeling — while  the  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes;  "  Oh  no  ! 
I  know  my  own  heart  too  well,  not  to  be  able  to 
read  yours  correctly." 

"  I  do  not  mean  that  you  have  mistaken  my  sen- 
timents," replied  John  ;  "  I  cannot,  I  do  not  deny  that 
I  love  Cora,  though  I  would  gladly  have  concealed  it, 
could  I  have  done  so,  but  I  mean  that  you  are  mis- 
taken in  the  inference  you  would  draw.  Cora  does 
not  love  me — does  not  even  know  of  my  attachment 
to  her,  and  feels  for  me  only  as  a  sister !" 

Edward  looked  at  his  brother  in  surprise,  as  he 
remembered  the  attitude  in  which  he  had  beheld  them 
only  the  day  previous. 


"  I  cannot  explain  to  you  now,"  continued  John, 
"  all  the  circumstances  which  may  have  led  to  this 
conclusion.  I  can  only  entreat  that  you  will  say 
nothing  more  of  this  meditated  voyage,  and  I  will 
convince  you  in  a  few  days,  beyond  a  doubt,  of  all  I 
have  said." 

Edward  consented  to  do  as  his  brother  wished, 
and  John  immediately  left  him. 

The  next  day,  after  having  been  for  some  time 
closeted  with  his  father,  John  announced  to  his 
family,  that  he  was  obliged  to  proceed  immediately  to 
New  York,  upon  business,  and  as  it  was  necessary 
he  should  sleep  in  town  to  be  ready  for  the  early 
boat,  he  took  leave  of  them  soon  after  dinner,  and 
set  off  for  the  city. 

Several  days  elapsed  after  John's  departure,  with- 
out bringing  any  letters  from  him.  At  length,  Mr. 
Thornton  received  a  package  containing  one  for  Ed- 
ward, which  was  immediately  sent  to  him. 

John  commenced  his  letter  by  intreating  his  bro- 
ther's forgiveness  for  having  deceived  him.  Before 
this  letter  reached  Philadelphia,  he  said,  he  should 
have  sailed  for  Liverpool;  but  when  he  had  explained 
the  motives  by  which  he  had  been  actuated,  he  knew 
Edward's  heart  would  acquit  him.  This  indeed, 
must  prove  his  excuse,  must  palliate  all  that  he  was 
now  doing,  for  he  was  about  to  violate  a  solemn 
pledge  given  to  another,  about  eighteen  months  since, 
he  said,  "  shortly  after  the  engagement  took  place  be- 
tween Cora  and  William.  I  returned  home  one 
evening  and  found  Cora  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room.  The  rest  of  the  family  were  spending  the 
evening  with  Fanny,  a  sore  throat  and  cold  having 
prevented  her  joining  them.  I  loved  Cora  at  that 
time.  William's  selfish  passion  had  awakened  me  to 
a  knowledge  of  my  own  feelings,  though  I  knew  that 
her  heart  was  no  more  with  him  than  with  me. 
When  I  entered  the  room  she  asked  me  what  was 
the  matter,  why  I  looked  so  sad  ?  I  was  not  con- 
scious that  such  was  the  expression  of  my  counte- 
tenance,  but  the  demon  of  teazing  which  has  always 
beset  me,  prompted  me  to  follow  up  her  idea,  and 
putting  on  a  solemn  expression,  I  gravely  shook  my 
head,  and  said,  very  bad  news,  Cora!  without  re- 
collecting at  the  moment,  that  we  were  all  uneasy 
at  not  having  heard  lately  from  you.  In  a  moment, 
she  was  on  her  feet,  her  face  pale,  her  eyes  starting 
from  their  sockets,  and  her  hands  wildly  clasped  to- 
gether. 

" '  It  is  of  Edward,'  she  exclaimed, '  he  is  dead,'  and 
with  a  loud  cry,  she  fell  lifeless  on  the  floor.  Shocked, 
distressed  beyond  measure  at  the  fruits  of  my  folly,  I 
lifted  her  to  a  sofa,  and  unwilling  to  call  a  servant 
to  witness  her  situation,  applied  the  remedies  which 
were  at  hand  to  restore  her.  After  some  time  ani- 
mation returned,  but  not  reason ;  and  it  was  then,  in 
the  wild  ravings  of  delirium,  that  I  discovered  her 
secret,  her  deep  devoted  love  for  you.  A  violent 
hysteric  at  length  put  an  end  to  this  paroxysm;  but 
you  may  imagine  my  feelings  during  all  this  time, 
and  my  surprise  at  the  disclosure  which  she  had 
made  of  her  sentiments. 

"  When  she  was  sufficiently  calm,  I  told  her  all, 
and  implored  her  to  suffer  me  to  put  an  end  to  her 
forced  engagement  with  William.  But  when  she 
found  she  had  betrayed  herself,  all  her  agitation  re- 
turned, and  on  her  knees  she  prayed  me  never  to  men- 
tion what  I  had  discovered  ;  she  said  she  never  should 
survive  it,  and  would  never  see  you  again,  if  I  did 
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not  promise  her.  Overcome  by  her  tears  and  her 
entreaties,  I  promised  not  to  betray  her.  None  of 
the  family  were  made  acquainted  with  what  had  oc- 
curred; and  she  suffered  things  to  remain  between 
William  and  herself  as  before.  It  was  this  know- 
ledge which  induced  me  to  speak  of  Cora,  as  I  did, 
upon  your  return.  I  frequently  urged  upon  her  the 
wrong  she  was  doing  both  to  William  and  herself, 
in  thus  persisting  in  error,  but  she  would  suffer  me 
to  do  nothing,  I  truly  think,  through  fear  of  Fanny's 
reproaches.  Once,  since  her  engagement  has  been 
broken  off,  I  alluded  to  the  past,  and  spoke  of  you, 
but  her  agitation  was  so  painful,  that  I  desisted, 
satisfied  that  her  feelings  were  still  unchanged.  I 
determined  to  watch  you  closely,  and  if  I  saw  any 
thing  like  attachment  on  your  part,  I  meant,  without 
betraying  Cora,  to  promote  an  explanation.  But  I 
saw  nothing  to  lead  to  such  an  inference,  and  until 
the  day  you  spoke  of  your  intention  to  leave  the 
country,  I  had  no  suspicion  of  your  feelings. 

"  I  have  now,  my  dear  Edward,  set  before  you  all 
the  facts  of  which  I  am  myself  aware.  I  have  done 
so  at  the  expese  of  a  solemn  promise,  that  you  might 
be  rendered  happy,  and  I  trust  to  your  honour  never 
to  let  Cora  know  that  I  have  betrayed  her.  I  could 
see  no  other  mode  of  bringing  about  an  understand- 
ing, and  her  delicacy  is  safe  with  you.  I  have  but 
one  more  request  to  make,  which  is,  that  you  will 
never  suffer  Cora  to  know  that  I  have  loved  her, 


other  than  as  a  brother,  and  in  time,  when  absence 
and  change  have  done  their  work,  I  can  return  to 
you,  with  sobered  feelings,  and  witness  your  happiness 
without  a  pang.     God  bless  you !" 

As  Edward  finished  the  letter,  he  suffered  it  to 
drop  on  the  table  before  him,  and  bending  his  head 
on  his  folded  arms,  wept  long  and  painfully. 

All  doubts  being  removed  from  Edward's  mind  by 
this  generous  letter,  his  feelings  soon  became  known  to 
Cora,  and  true  to  his  brother's  wish,  he  never  disclosed 
to  her  his  knowledge  of  past  events.  In  due  time 
they  were  married,  and  Cora  enjoyed  her  uncle's  pro- 
perty, without  recourse  to  the  law.  William  did  not, 
according  to  Fanny's  declared  opinion,  die  a  victim 
to  Cora's  cruelty,  but  in  a  little  time  followed  Ed- 
ward's example,  and  married  a  wife  of  her  selection ; 
proving  that  his  constitution  was  much  stronger,  or 
his  love  for  Cora  less  potent,  than  Fanny  had  sup- 
posed. 

It  was  some  years  before  John  Thornton  returned 
to  the  United  States:  when  he  did  so,  he  was  a 
changed  man  ;  his  hair  was  tinged  with  grey,  and  he 
was  a  decided  old  bachelor.  He  took  up  his  abode 
near  his  brother,  and  his  chief  enjoyment  through 
life,  appeared  to  be  the  society  of  Edward's  children. 
His  attachment  to  his  brother  remained  as  strong  as 
it  had  always  been,  and  Cora  never  knew  that  love 
for  her  had  withered  the  kindest  heart  that  ever 
breathed. 


Written  for  the  Lady'a  Book. 
THE       RAINBOW       OF       THE       SOUL. 


BY  MRS.  FRANCES    S.    OSGOOD. 


When  summer  clouds  are  flying 

Before  the  king  of  day, 
And  tears  to  smiles  replying, 

The  moist  leaves  meet  his  ray : 

How  softly  leans  the  rainbow- 
Above  the  weeping  flowers, 

As  if  the  Peris  wove  it 
In  their  aerial  bowers  : 

To  guard  within  its  circle, 

Its  mystic  spell  of  Love, 
Their  pure  and  pleading  beauty 

From  storms  that  rage  above- 
But  holier  seems  its  splendor, 

If  Faith  but  whisper  low 
In  accents  soft  and  tender, 

"  'Tis  God  who  bends  the  bow ! " 

The  child  of  gloom  and  glory, 
Of  smiles  and  tears  en  wove; 

The  blending  of  Earth's  sorrow 
With  Heaven's  joy  and  love. 

The  chain,  the  radiant  garland, 
That  links  this  world  of  our's, 

With  that  unseen  and  far  land, 
Where  grow  the  rainbow's  flowers. 

And  not  when  Nature,  lonely, 
Mourns  for  the  smile  of  Heaven, 

Not  then,  my  Father!  only, 
Thy  promise  bow  is  given. 

When  to  some  sacred  duty, 
We  turn  with  soul  intent, 


Then  beams  that  braid  of  beauty, 
About  our  path-way  bent. 

It  spans  the  fount  of  Feeling, 

In  Pity's  path  it  springs, 
And  floats  o'er  Love,  revealing, 

To  Him,  its  angel  wings. 

When  up  through  Sorrow's  mourning 

We  trusting  look  to  Thee, 
In  softened  glory  burning, 

Hope's  sunny  bow  we  see. 

When  Error's  clouds  are  riven, 
And  Truth's  calm  voice  is  heard, 

It  glides  in  light  from  Heaven, 
Like  some  celestial  bird. 

When  o'er  some  fault  or  failing, 

Our  tears  repentant  flow, 
Its  tenderest  tints  unveiling, 

Descends  that  shining  bow. 

When  Passion's  storm  is  conquered, 
And  Peace  looks  smiling  through, 

Its  glowing  garland  circles 
The  spirit  pure  and  true. 

But  most— oh  !  most  divinely, 

When  o'er  a  foe  forgiven, 
We  lean  in  love  benignly, 

The  Iris  bends  from  heaven. 

Oh,  Father!— from  all  error, 

To  clear  our  spirits'  eyes, 
That  we  may  see  thy  promise, 

For  ever  in  the  skies. 
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EVENINGS     AT     A     FRIEND'S. 


BY  MRS.  SARAH  E.  FARLEY. 


"  I  am  always  glad  to  find  myself  at  this  gate.  What 
a  profusion  of  roses ! — as  beautiful  too,  as  if  they  grew 
in  '  the  bower  by  Bendemeer's  stream.'  You  see  I 
have  helped  myself  to  a  bouquet,  Mr.  Darley." 

"  That  is  right,  and  you  have  Shakespeare's  autho- 
rity. '  Sweets  to  the  sweet,'  or  '  to  thee  sweet,'  as 
some  render  it." 

"  I  hope  you  will  read  Hamlet  to  us  soon,  but  I 
should  like  to-night  to  learn  something  more  of  these 
canes,  or  their  donors  rather.  This  one  excites  my 
curiosity,  it  is  so  very  rich.  There  is  quite  a  fortune 
in  gold  upon  it." 

"  That  was  the  gift  of  my  wealthy  and  liberal  but 
somewhat  eccentric  Uncle  Baxter.  He  was  one  of 
those  rare  beings  on  whom  nature  and  fortune  had 
both  lavished  their  choicest  gifts,  not  more  remark- 
able for  personal  beauty  and  great  powers  of  mind, 
than  for  his  unaffected  piety,  his  active  benevolence, 
his  universal  charity.  One  really  felt  a  pleasure  in 
looking  at  his  countenance;  it  was  so  radiant,  so 
happy.  All  loved  him ;  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young, 
the  evil  and  the  good,  all  were  his  friends  and  he  the 
friend  of  all.  It  was  then,  with  the  greatest  displea- 
sure, that  the  congregation  of  Mr.  M received 

the  announcement  of  an  intended  marriage  between 
George  Baxter  and  Jane  Atkinson.  Nothing  but  the 
displeasure  could  equal  the  surprise. 

"  Miss  Atkinson  was  notorious  throughout  the  town 
for  her  cross,  irritable,  unbearable  temper.  She  never 
checked  or  concealed  it  in  the  least,  and  no  one  of 
her  acquaintance,  supposed  a  man  could  be  found  to 
make  Jane  Atkinson  his  wife.  True,  she  had  good 
natural  endowments,  but  they  were  all  overgrown,  or 
cast  into  the  shade  by  this  shrewish  disposition.  Her 
crossness  did  not  appear  in  paroxysms  like  that  of 
other  ill-tempered  people,  but  was  always  alive,  never 
lulled  to  sleep,  for  ever  bubbling  over,  like  a  fountain 
of  soda.  On  their  marriage  they  were  established  in 
the  handsomest  house  on  the  pleasantest  street  in 
town.  Jane's  taste  was  consulted,  her  opinion  fol- 
lowed in  all  things,  and  I  heard  much  said  of  the 
convenience  and  style  of  their  arrangements.  But 
angry  at  the  marriage,  and  frightened  by  the  reports 
of  those  who  attempted  visiting  the  ill-assorted  pair, 
I  did  not  go  to  the  house.  I  saw  my  dear  uncle 
every  day  in  the  street,  at  his  counting-room,  at  my 
mother's  house,  or  in  the  church,  but  never  at  his  own 
dwelling  until  some  months  subsequent  to  his  mar- 
riage. 

One  summer  day  on  passing  the  open  door  and 
hearing  loud  scolding,  I  stepped  in.  '  What  is  the 
matter  uncle  ?'  I  called  out  at  the  top  of  my  voice. 
♦  Indeed  my  dear  boy  I  do  not  know,'  he  replied, 
rising  from  his  book  and  advancing  to  meet  me. 
Jane  seized  the  book  he  left,  and  seemed  about  to 
send  it  at  his  head.  My  uncle  turned  and  caught 
her  arm. 

" '  Strike  me,  if  you  will,  Jane,'  he  said,  '  but  find 
some  other  weapon,  I  beseech  you,  than  this  sacred 
book.' 

24* 


"Jane  immediately  left  the  room,  and  I  addressed 
my  uncle : 

" '  Will  you  tell  me,  uncle,  why  you  married  that 
girl  ?  I  cannot  believe  it  was  love.  I  know  it  was 
not  wealth.  But  what  the  inducement  was  I  cannot 
imagine.' 

"  He  seemed  thoughtful  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
plied :  '  I  do  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  proper 
candour  of  character,  sometimes  to  conceal  from  the 
world  the  motives  which  actuate  me  iu  a  matter  that 
affects  myself  only,  and  have  therefore  never  made 
public  my  reasons  for  this  act.  The  world,  too,  would 
call  me  a  fool  if  they  knew  my  motives,  but  you  deserve 
my  confidence  and  shall  have  it.  You  know,  my  dear 
William,  I  had  never  felt  any  sorrows  but  those  of 
others.  Since  my  birth  I  had  never  been  visited  by  pain 
or  sickness,  by  loss  of  friends  or  wealth,  or  reputation. 
Every  thing  prospered  with  me,  and  the  misfortunes 
most  common  to  human  nature  seemed  forbidden  to 
cross  my  path.  The  love  of  God  and  man  was  early 
shed  abroad  in  my  heart,  and  I  daily  delighted  in  the 
works  of  creation  and  providence.  I  felt  as  if  I 
needed  some  trial,  some  sorrow,  to  withdraw  my 
affections  from  a  world  I  had  found  so  pleasant.  I 
thought  it  could  not  be  known  what  was  in  man 
until  he  had  passed  through  the  furnace  of  affliction, 
that  my  Christian  character  needed  some  test.  I 
feared  that  what  I  had  taken  for  love  to  God  and  his 
creatures,  was  merely  a  complacence  of  feeling  arising 
from  this  combination  of  fortunate  circumstances.  I 
thought  poverty  might  be  a  proper  trial,  and  therefore 
gave  liberally  and  neglected  the  means  of  accumula- 
ting, but  stili  my  purse  was  fall. 

"  '  My  parents  urged  my  marrying,  and  thinking  it 
would  be  a  severe  trial,  and  therefore  a  wholesome 
discipline  to  my  spirit,  to  have  always  an  unquiet  and 
unhappy  home,  I  married  with  that  very  intent  and 
expectation,  (knowing  Jane's  infirmity  of  temper,) 
that  patience  might  have  her  perfect  work.' 

"  '  Indeed  I  think  you  have  had  enough  of  such 
discipline,'  I  exclaimed,  '  do  you  expect  your  patience 
will  last  through  life?  I  would  not  endure  such 
thraldom  for  a  day.     Do  you  not  repent?' 

"  '  No.  It  has,  I  hope,  shown  me  the  weakness 
of  man's  wisdom,  the  impotence  of  his  own  unaided 
judgment,  and  led  me  to  place  more  entire  dependence 
on  the  only  All-wise  and  All-good.  And  if  in  any 
way,  though  in  a  manner  differing  from  my  intentions, 
it  will  help  me  to  purify  my  spirit  here,  and  fit  it  for 
those  blessed  mansions  where  sin  cannot  enter, 
should  not  the  evil  be  borne  for  the  sake  of  the  good. 
Nay,  is  it  not  a  blessing?' 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  you  more  of  this  con- 
versation. It  appeared  the  remarks  were  all  heard 
by  Mrs.  Baxter,  and  increased  the  usual  torrent  of 
passion  in  her  breast.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  fly 
at  her  husband,  in  a  rage.  But  she  recollected  that 
would  be  doing  the  very  thing  he  wished.  How 
mortifying  to  think  she  had  been  furthering  his  pur- 
poses and  accomplishing  the  very  object  for  which  he 
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married  her,  all  the  time  she  had  been  thwarting  and 
opposing  him. 

«  '  It  shall  be  so  no  longer,'  she  said,  at  length,  'I 
will  defeat  him  still.  He  shall  never  make  my  sins 
the  ladder  to  mount  to  heaven.' 

<■<■  Resolute  as  she  was  in  all  her  purposes,  Jane 
now  curbed  her  unhappy  temper,  and  no  longer  met 
her  husband  with  causeless  frowns  and  unmerited 
reproofs.  She  did  not  to  be  sure,  treat  him  at  that 
tune  with  the  most  tender  affection,  but  she  no  longer 
obstructed  his  plans  and  thwarted  his  wishes.  She 
now,  for  the  first  time  knelt  with  him  in  the  house 
of  God,  and  at  the  domestic  altar. 

"  Gradually,  though  at  first  all  unsought  and  un- 
desired  by  herself,  did  that  grace  which  can  melt  the 


most  stubborn,  subdue,  soften,  and  remodel  her  evil 
disposition. 

"  The  fine  qualities  of  her  mind,  which  had  been 
obscured  by  this  overgrown  and  monstrous  temper, 
seemed  just  developed.  She  was  indeed  a  new  crea- 
ture, for  no  one  could  find  in  the  mild,  serene,  amia- 
ble Mrs.  Baxter,  the  distinguishing  traits  of  Jane 
Atkinson. 

"  That  affection  which  had  been  growing  in  the 
heart  of  both  the  husband  and  wife,  now  ripened  into 
full  and  perfect  love.  Olive  plants,  fresh  and  beautiful 
as  the  day,  grew  up  around  their  table,  and  my 
uncle's  only  trouble  is  still  the  fear  of  loving  his  dear 
ones  too  well,  and  having  all  his  portion  in  this 
life." 


Written  for  the  Lady's  Book. 
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BY   MRS.  SARAH  J.  HALE. 


The  dreary  day  is  near  its  close, 

And  sad  as  Sorrow's  sigh, 
When  bending  over  Beauty's  tomb, 

The  wailing  wind  sweeps  by. 

There's  not  a  flower  on  Nature's  breast. 

The  drooping  eye  to  cheer, 
Nor  voice  of  gladsome  living  thing, 

To  charm  the  list'ning  ear  : 

As  forth,  with  step  of  weary  care, 

Yon  feeble  woman  goes, 
And  up  the  long  and  lonesome  street 

A  fearful  glance  she  throws. 

Lonesome  and  long  her  way  will  be; 

Still  that  she  doth  not  dread — 
It  is  that  all  her  toil  may  fail 

To  gain  her  children  bread. 

Yes,  many  a  proof  of  patient  toil, 
Her  little  basket  bears  ; 


Each  various  fabric  it  contains 
Hath  hallowed  been  with  prayers. 

And  oh,  what  treasures  of  the  heart, 
What  wealth  of  hope  and  love, 

She  blended  with  each  earnest  prayer, 
As,  hour  by  hour,  she  strove  ! 

Oh  lady,  do  not  turn  away; 

Shall  that  pale  suff'rer  go, 
Uncheer'd  by  labour's  sweet  reward, 

Back  to  her  home  of  wo? 

Turn  from  the  ruby's  radiant  sheen, 
The  diamond's  dazzling  light, 

But  sorrow  lost  in  thankfulness 
Will  gain  thee  gems  more  bright: 

The  beaming  smile  of  hope  reviv'd, 
Love's  grateful  blessing  given, 

These  gems  will  light  thy  path  of  life, 
And  prove  thy  wealth  in  heaven. 


Written  for  the  Lady's  Book. 


LINES 


BY       JAMES       ALDRICH. 
"  Nature  always  wears  the  colours  of  the  spirit.'' 


All  the  bliss  of  higher  feeling 
We  may  take,  or  may  refuse  ; 

Nature,  in  her  free  revealing, 
Ever  wears  the  spirit's  hues. 


All  things,  in  truth,  are  good  and  fair, 

All  of  nature,  all  of  art; 
If  thou  wouldst  see  God  every  where, 

Take  Him  with  thee  in  thy  heart. 


LEONILLA    LYNMORE. 
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PART   VI. 
BY  MISS   E.  LESLIE. 


[Concluded  from  p.  236.] 
Ruth  Rambo  was  a  large,  tall  woman,  habited  in  a 
dingy  brown  worsted  petticoat,  and  a  blue  calico  long 
short-gown,  in  form  something  like  the  dresses  that, 
when  worn  by  genteel  people,  are  called  tunics.  Her 
grey  hair  was  partially  covered  by  a  cross-barred 
muslin  cap,  bordered  with  coarse  Dutch  lace,  similar 
to  that  which  ladies,  who  know  no  better,  now  dig- 
nify with  the  names  of  Brussels  and  Valenciennes. 
She  had  very  cunning  dark  eyes,  and,  though  grossly 
ignorant,  possessed  considerable  shrewdness,  com- 
bined with  the  most  unblushing  assurance. 

After  taking  her  seat  behind  a  little  old  table,  and 
surveying  the  young  ladies  from  head  to  foot,  she 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  their  faces  in  such  a  manner, 
that  each  imagined  the  gaze  to  be  directed  exclu- 
sively to  herself,  and  quailed  beneath  what  they  con- 
sidered its  almost  supernatural  influence.  There  was 
a  silence,  which  was  at  last  broken  by  the  weird- 
woman  pronouncing,  in  a  tone  of  awful  solemnity, 
the  monosyllable — "  Well." 

Medal's  courage  failed ;  and  she  made  a  sign  to 
the  timid  Leonilla,  who  found  it  necessary  to  be 
spokeswoman.  "  We  have  come" — said  she — "  to 
consult  you  on  the  subject  of  your  art — the  art  which 
you  profess.  We  have  come  to  hear  what  are  likely 
to  be  the  chief  events  of  our  future  lives — in  short, 
to  have  our  fortunes  told." 

"Aye — now  you've  got  it  right" — said  the  old 
woman — "  I  knew,  by  my  art,  what  your  errand 
was,  as  soon  as  I  saw  you.  So  now  let  us  proceed 
to  business,  for  I  have  no  time  to  lose,  and  there  be 
them  that  are  waiting  for  me;  but  the  last  shall  be 
first,  and  the  first  shall  be  last.  Take  off  your  bon- 
nets, and  give  to  the  world  all  the  features  of  your 
visards  and  visages." 

They  did  so ;  and  the  sybil,  contracting  her  brows 
mysteriously,  and  looking  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
slowly  uttered — "  Fate  bids  me  begin  with  the  least 
of  you" — pointing  her  finger  at  Leonilla. 

Ruth  Rambo  then  drew  from  her  pocket  a  mar- 
vellous dirty  pack  of  cards,  and  said,  sternly,  to  our 
heroine — "How  old  are  you?  Woe  betide  you,  if 
you  do  not  tell  me  the  naked  truth." 

"  I  am  just  sixteen  and  three  months" — replied 
Leonilla. — "  I  can  have  no  reason  for  misrepresent- 
ing my  age." 

"Wot  yet,  may  be" — replied  the  fortune-teller — 
"  but  perhaps  you  may  have,  when  years  have  gone 
by,  and  the  stars  begin  to  run  round  upon  their  poles. 
Women  that's  got  beyant  twenty,  often  try  to  cheat 
me;  but  I  am  an  old  fox,  and  can  always  find  them 
out  by  my  art.  Now  I  see  plain  enough  you're  a 
foreigner." 

"  Oh !  no,  indeed,  I  am  not" — exclaimed  Leonilla, 
earnestly. 

"  There  is  no  cheating  men — said  the  old  woman, 
with  increased  solemnity. — "  I  have  set  before  all  the 


nations  of  the  earth,  and  I  know  a  foreigner  when  I 
see  one." 

This  (after  reflecting  a  moment)  the  young  ladies 
understood  to  mean,  that  Ruth  Rambo  had  told  for- 
tunes to  strangers  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

"  I  was  born  in  Philadelphia" — said  Leonilla — 
"  and  have  never,  in  my  life,  been  out  of  America." 

"  Well — and  what's  Philadelphia  but  foreign  parts; 
foreign  to  Buston,  is  not  it?" 

She  then,  after  shuffling  the  cards,  produced  the 
four  queens  from  the  pack,  and  desired  Leonilla  to 
choose  one.     She  chose  the  queen  of  diamonds. 

"  That  stands  for  yourself" — said  the  fortune-tel- 
ler. She  then  went  through  the  tedious  process  of 
shuffling  the  cards  nine  times  over,  always  desiring 
Leonilla  to  cut  them ;  the  old  woman  each  time  look- 
ing at  the  bottom  card.  When  all  the  shuffling  and 
cutting  was  accomplished,  the  sybil  raised  her  eyes 
to  the  black  circle  on  the  ceiling,  as  if  invoking  its 
aid,  paused  a  moment,  and  then,  with  practised  dex- 
terity, ran  rapidly  over  the  whole  pack  of  cards  as 
she  held  them,  with  her  hands  resting  on  the  table. 

"  That's  you" — said  she,  to  Leonilla,  displaying 
the  queen  of  diamonds. — "  Every  card  in  the  pack 
has  its  meaning,  in  all  the  four  corners  of  the  globe, 
and  persons  of  art  can  read  them  as  easy  as  they  can 
read  a  buk." 

"  Is  it  by  the  vicinity  of  certain  other  cards  to  the 
queen  of  diamonds,  that  you  propose  to  discover  what 
is  to  happen  to  me?" — asked  Leonilla. 

"  That's  tellings" — replied  the  old  woman. — "  Do 
you  suppose  I  am  going  to  let  people  into  the  secret 
of  my  arts  and  sciences?  Some  goes  by  coffee- 
grounds,  which  is  low  and  vulgar;  and  some  goes  by 
the  lines  on  the  parms  of  your  hands,  which  is  noth- 
ing but  plexity  and  puzzledem;  and  some  goes  by  the 
stars  and  planipos,  which  is  too  far  off  to  be  certain. 
But  cards  is  the  only  true  things,  as  all  the  best  judges 
can  scratify.  Besides,  who  can  tell  but  I  have  awful 
powers,  holden  from  them  that  is  seldom  seen,  but 
always  about,  and  may  be  looking  at  us  now." 

Merial  shuddered. 

"  You  are  not  the  first  that  has  quaked,  as  I  sat 
before  them" — said  the  sybil. — "  People  of  substance, 
and  them  that  lives  in  broad  houses,  have  shuck  in 
their  shoes  at  what  I've  told  them.  However,  time 
passes  and  re-passes.  Young  woman,  (to  Leonilla) 
you  are  to  marry  a  well-statur'd  man,  with  a  cele- 
brated complexion." 

"  What  is  that" — inquired  Leonilla. 

'•  How  dumb-foundered  some  people  are  in  this 
lunar  world,  and  hard  of  understanding ;  I  see  you 
have  no  mathematics.  To  be  sure  I  mean  a  very 
tall  gentleman,  with  a  milk-white  skin  and  rosy 
cheeks;  such  as  has  sky-blue  eyes  and  yaller  hair." 

Leonilla  looked  disappointed.  Captain  Seafield 
was  a  middle-sized  man,  rather  brown,  and  with 
black  eyes  and  dark  hair. 
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"  You  are  to  have  crosses" — resumed  the  old 
woman. 

»  May  I  ask  of  what  sort?" — said  Leonilla. 

"  Troubles — troubles-^of  many  kinds  and  mani- 
fold. Troubles  above  and  troubles  below,  and  all 
round  about  throughout  creation.  You  must  beware 
of  a  dark-complected  woman;  she  means  you  ill,  and 
will  be  a  thorn-bush  on  your  pillow." 

"  I  wonder  who  that  can  be" — said  Merial  to 
Leonilla. — "  If  my  fortune  was  telling  instead  of 
yours,  I  should  be  certain  it  was  my  neighbour  Oli- 
via Blackwood,  for  she  means  every  body  ill.  She 
is  always  sending  for  Mr.  Winlove,  to  come  and  play 
chess  wilh  her." 

"  You  will  travel  both  by  land  and  water" — con- 
tinued the  prophetess,  with  increased  solemnity. 

Leonilla  did  not  reflect  that,  in  our  country,  few 
journeys  could  be  performed  without  including  both 
these  modes  of  conveyance,  and  she  felt  as  if  some- 
thing strange  had  been  predicted  to  her. 

"  You  will  live  in  a  house  with  two  chimnies" — 
proceeded  the  old  woman. — "  After  a  while,  you  will 
meet  a  surprise;  and  after  that  another  one,  greater 
and  greater  still.  In  about  ten  years,  in  the  volving 
course  of  Time,  that  mows  down  cities  with  his  hour- 
glass, and  crumbles  kings,  you  will  have  a  spell  of 
sickness." 

"  Shall  I  die" — inquired  Leonilla. 

"To  be  sure  you  will — not  then,  of  course;  but 
you  may  rest  assured  (I  see  it  plain  in  the  cards)  that 
the  day  will  come,  when  you  will  surely  die.  Time 
passes  and  re-passes,  and  all  grass  is  flesh.  But  you 
will  live  to  be  an  elderly  woman.  You  will  have  two 
husbands  besides  this  here  first  one,  which  makes 
three  in  all,  and  you  will  outlive  them  every  one. 

"  They  are  not  all  to  have  light  complexions" — 
asked  Leonilla,  fearfully. 

"  The  two  first  is — the  last  one  isn't." 

"  Dear  me" — said  Merial,  in  a  half-whisper  to 
Leonilla — »  you  will  have  to  wait  for  Captain  Sea- 
field  till  he  becomes  a  grey-headed  general." 

"  One  of  your  husbands  will  be  an  officer" — said 
the  quick-eared  sybil,  pretending  to  pore  steadily  upon 
the  cards. 

Leonilla  brightened  a  little. 

"  And  it  will  be  the  very  last  of  the  three ;  the 
two  first  will  be  long-lived,  and  not  agreeable." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  your  predictions  are  so  unfa- 
vourable"— said  Leonilla. 

"  Some  good — some  bad" — replied  the  old  wo- 
man;— "the  web  of  life  is  always  a  plaid.  Now  I 
look  furder,  there  is  much  money  in  the  stores  for 
you — the  stores  of  fate  and  time.  Bank  notes  will 
be  shower'd  upon  you  till  they  become  quite  ridicu- 
lous, and  seem  nothing  but  filthy  rags." 

"  They  seem  that  already" — said  Merial ; — "  most 
of  them,  at  least." 

"  All  that  you  have  been  telling  me  is,  of  course, 
a  jest" — said  Leonilla,  addressing  Mrs.  Rambo,  with 
an  effort  at  courage. — "  There  cannot  possibly  be  any 
truth  in  it — fortune-telling  is  a  mere  amusement." 

The  wicked  eyes  of  the  old  woman  flashed  with 
resentment,  and  Leonilla  shrunk,  appalled,  from  their 
fiery  glance. 

"  Amusement !"  —  exclaimed    Ruth    Rambo 

"Amusement  truly!     I  should  like   to  know  what 
there  is  amusing  in  it." 

"  Indeed" — said  Leonilla,  rallying — »  it  seems  to 
me  so  much  like  nonsense." 


"  Nonsense ! — nonsense !  When  the  sensiblest 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  world  at 
large,  cornes  to  me  and  listens  proper,  and  believes 
every  word  of  it?  If  you're  one  of  the  unbelieving 
kine,  why  do  you  come  here  to  mel  I  never  was 
so  disrespected  in  my  life — I  never  saw  a  young  girl 
behave  so  ugly.  Stay — I  haven't  quite  done;  for- 
tunes is  no  joke,  as  you'll  see.  Let  me  look  again. 
Your  last  husband,  the  dark-complected  officer,  the 
one  that  you'll  have  to  wait  so  long  for,  a  pining  and 
a  fretting  all  the  time,  and  a  wearing  yourself  to  an 
atomy  till  you  an't  worth  looking  at,  he's  the  one 
that  will  marry  you  only  for  your  money — not  loving 
you  the  least  bit  nor  grain.  And  he'll  use  you  ill 
as  long  as  he  lives,  and  he'll  only  die  a  week  before 
you." 

Leonilla  was  much  shocked,  and  so  overcome  that 
she  could  not  speak. 

The  fortune-teller  paused  a  while  to  recover  her- 
self, and  took  a  huge  pinch  of  snuff.  She  then  ejac- 
ulated— "  What's  writ  is  writ. — What's  known  is 
known. — And  whatever's  to  be  done,  is  to  be  done." 

She  then  addressed  herself  to  the  frightened  Merial, 
saying — "  Come,  you  t'other  young  woman — you 
look  like  Buston  folks,  and  you  have  a  rale  Buston 
bunnet  on,  which  is  genuwine.  It's  your  turn  now 
to  ride  upon  the  four  wheels  of  fortune.  I'll  unlink 
the  rolls  of  fate  for  you." — So  saying,  she  shuffled 
the  cards. 

There  was  the  same  ceremony  of  nine  shuffles  and 
nine  cuts,  Merial  having  chosen,  as  her  representa- 
tive, the  queen  of  hearts;  and  when  the  preparatory 
measures  were  completed,  she  sat  looking  and  listen- 
ing with  an  intensity  of  interest  that  scarcely  allowed 
her  to  breathe. 

The  sybil,  as  before,  went  rapidly  through  the  pack, 
passing  the  cards  dexterously  from  one  of  her  hands 
to  the  other.  She  then  re-read  them  more  slowly, 
uttering  her  prophecies  as  she  proceeded.  She  began 
by  telling  Merial — "  You,  too,  must  beware  of  a  dark- 
complected  woman." 

"  Is  she  fond  of  chess  ?" — asked  Merial,  faintly. 

"  Yes — she  is  a  great  gambler — more  shame  for 
her.  And  whenever  she  asks  a  gentleman  to  play 
checquers  with  her " 

"  Chess  you  mean" — interrupted  Merial. 

"Well — where's  the  odds;  chequers  and  chess  is 
all  the  same — it  takes  no  mathematics  to  know  that. 
Where  was  I — oh ! — whenever  she  sends  for  a  young 
man  to  play  chess — chequers  with  her,  it's  only  to 
coax  him  away  from  his  true-love." 

"  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do — what  shall  I  do !" — ex- 
claimed Merial,  wringing  her  hands. 

"  Learn  to  play  chess  yourself." 

"  I  never  can — I  never  can" — sighed  Merial, 
hopelessly. — "  Even  the  moves  are  dreadful;  for  me 
to  understand  them  is  impossible — I  have  tried  and 
tried." 

"  Well — here's  your  sweet-heart" — pursued  the  for- 
tune-teller— "  as  dark-complected  as  he  can  stare." 

Merial's  discomfiture  now  increased,  for  Mr.  Win- 
love's  complexion  was  rather  light.  She  asked — 
"  Is  he  very  dark." 

"  Why — he's  not  quite  the  colour  of  an  Ingian. 
When  I  say  dark,  I  mean  that  he  isn't  actilly  white 
and  pinky." 

"  He  has  not  black  hair,  has  he?" 

"  It  may  look  black  to  some  people — and  some 
may  call  it  brown." 
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"  Rather  a  light  brown,  perhaps." 

"  No,  it  is  not." 

"Are  you  quite  sure?" 

"  It  may  look  dark  in  cloudy  weather — but  when 
the  sun  shines,  it  is  as  yaller  as  goold." 

"  Not  yellow" — exclaimed  Merial — "  not  yellow, 
certainly." 

"  Now  I  look  again" — said  the  prophetess — "  it's 
not  very  yaller  neither.  It's  a  sort  of  hair  of  no 
particular  colour — a  kind  of  a  middling  brown." 

"Ah!  I  thought  so! — And  how  are  his  eyes?" 

"  His  eyes  are  French  grey." 

"  Not  grey — you  mean  blue,  I  am  sure." 

"  Well,  is  not  French  grey  amost  a  blue.  There 
was  a  lady  here  yesterday  with  a  new  pair  of  gloves, 
that  she  called  her  French  greys.  As  to  your  sweet- 
heart's eyes,  they're  so  much  on  the  blue,  that  some 
people  think  them  quite  an  amost  sky-colour." 

"  Is  he  tall  or  short" — asked  Merial. 

"  Why — he's  not  one  of  the  national  giants,  nor 
yet  a  bigamy.  Some  may  count  him  tall,  and  in 
some's  eyes  he  may  be  short-like." 

"  I  should  suppose,  then,  he  was  middle-sized" — 
observed  Leonilla. 

"  Young  woman,  hush  !" — said  the  sybil,  sternly. 
"  You're  a  disturbing  the  course  of  fate.  People 
should  always  listen  to  fortunes  in  peace  and  quiet, 
seasonably — or  else  the  fortunes  won't  go." 

"  Does  he  look  like  a  corsair,  or  a  bandit" — in- 
quired Merial. 

The  old  woman  was  now  at  a  stand,  and  seemed 
much  puzzled,  however  she  recovered  herself  directly, 
and  said — "People  that  comes  to  me  must  keep  clear 
of  outlandish  words.  They  an't  respectful,  and  makes 
knots  in  the  loom  of  fate.  But  there's  no  dumb- 
foundering  me ;  for  it  is  mine  to  diskiver  the  meaning 
of  every  thing  in  the  known  world,  if  I  would  only 
take  the  trouble.     So  now  speak  plain." 

Merial  sat  rebuked,  and  then  ventured  to  say — 
"  Does  this  gentleman  look  like  a  pirate  captain,  or 
the  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers," 

"Young  woman,  you  must  keep  bad  company  to 
be  up  to  the  looks  of  all  sorts  of  thieves ;  but  do  not 
be  afraid  as  for  your  sweet-heart — he  looks  like  an 
honest  pretty  man." 

"  Poh !" — exclaimed  Merial — "  it  can't  be  Mr. 
Winlove.     I  hate  honest  pretty  men." 

"  More  shame  for  you" — retorted  the  fortune- 
teller— "  but  may  be  he  may  turn  out  a  bank-robber, 
or  some  such  thing.  There'd  be  nothing  new  in 
that.     I  see  you'll  have  to  cross  water  with  him." 

"To  Europe,  I  hope" — said  Merial — "I  am  dy- 
ing to  see  real  castles  and  abbeys.  Is  the  gentleman 
rich  ?" 

"  That's  the  thing  he's  most  a  wanting  in.  You 
must  not  expect  all  that  betides  you  to  run  as  smooth 
as  velveteen." 

"  But  I  hear  that  it  takes  a  fortune  to  travel  pro- 
perly in  Europe,  and  to  see  every  thing  to  advantage. 
I  am  so  disappointed." 

"  I  don't  call  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars rich" — answered  the  old  woman,  peering  earnest- 
ly among  the  cards. 

"  Oh !  that  will  do  very  well" — exclaimed  the  de- 
lighted Merial ;  and  turning  to  Leonilla,  she  said — 
"  Mr.  Winlove  is  reported  to  be  worth  about  that 
much." 

"  You'll  be  in  great  danger  three  times  in  your 
life" — pursued  the  prophetess — "  but  you'll  conquer 


it,  and  ride  triumphant.   You'll  marry  your  true-love, 
and  both  be  happy,  and  go  to  foreign  parts,  and  live 
under  twelve  kings,  all  with  queens  to  them." 
-    "  How  delightful !" — ejaculated  Merial — "I  hope 
all  this  will  soon  begin  to  realize." 

"  There's  a  letter  awaiting  for  you  at  home" — 
pursued  the  old  woman,  continuing  to  examine  the 
cards — "  and  you'll  find  in  it  what  you  don't  ex- 
pect." 

The  eyes  of  Merial  sparkled,  and  her  cheeks  glow- 
ed, and  she  started  up  immediately,  and  put  on  her 
bonnet,  saying — "  Come,  Leonilla." 

"  Have  we  both  heard  the  whole  of  our  fortunes," 
inquired  Leonilla. 

"  Yes — yes" — replied  Ruth  Rambo — "  the  cards 
have  said  their  say,  and  declines  to  let  out  any  more ; 
and  when  they  won't,  they  won't — because  if  they 
can't,  they  can't — and  they  have  to  bow  down  to  the 
powers  that  is,  which  puts  a  stopper  on  them  when 
they've  told  enough — but  what  is  to  be,  is — what 
must  be,  must. — So  I'll  thank  you  for  your  quarter 
dollars." 

The  fees  were  immediately  paid,  the  grateful  Me- 
rial giving  thirty-seven  cents,  and  the  young  ladies 
took  their  leave  of  the  prophetess,  who,  at  parting, 
again  assured  Merial  that  she  would  be  married  right 
off  the  reel.  When  passing  through  the  little  entry 
they  saw,  in  a  back-room,  half  a  dozen  other  females 
waiting  for  their  turn  to  be  enlightened  as  to  their 
destiny. 

Leonilla  Lynmore  and  Merial  Rookley  turned  their 
steps  towards  home  in  a  very  different  mood.  Me- 
rial all  hope  and  gayety,  charmed  with  the  predictions 
of  the  fortune-teller;  and  impatient  to  see  the  epistle 
that  she  felt  assured  was  really  awaiting  her,  she 
could  not  forbear  saying,  "  To  address  a  lady  by  let- 
ter is  certainly  the  most  delicate  way  of  making  a 
proposal." 

Poor  Leonilla  felt  quite  depressed  at  the  idea  that 
she  was  to  marry  two  husbands  before  Captain  Sea- 
field,  and  that  even  then  she  had  no  prospect  of  hap- 
piness with  him.  "  Merial,"  said  she,  "  suppose  that 
I  should  determine  steadily  to  hold  out  against  the 
addresses  of  the  two  first  gentlemen — I  cannot  be 
married  contrary  to  my  will." 

"  You  need  make  no  such  determination" — re- 
plied Merial — "  for  somehow  all  will  come  round, 
just  as  the  fortune-teller  says.  I  find  in  my  books 
that  whenever  a  prediction  is  made,  it  is  certainly 
fulfilled,  no  matter  how  much  the  hero  or  heroine 
strives  against  it.  We  cannot  shape  out  our  own 
destinies." 

"  But,  after  all" — said  Leonilla — "  this  can  be  no- 
thing more  than  idle  nonsense." 

"  Oh !  certainly" — replied  Merial — "  it  is  foolish 
enough  to  be  sure ;  and  no  one  is  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge their  belief  in  fortune-tellers,  and  yet,  somehow 
their  prophecies  seem  to  come  true.  Strange  things 
are  related  of  them." 

"  But  this  is  an  ignorant,  vulgar  old  woman" — 
contended  Leonilla — "  and  most  of  her  sayings  were 
perfectly  ridiculous.  At  times  I  could  scarcely  re- 
strain myself  from  laughing." 

"  It  is  well  you  did" — replied  Merial — "  I  have 
always  understood  that  fortune-tellers  were  vulgar 
and  absurd,  but  that  the  truth  of  their  predictions 
was  not  to  be  questioned  on  that  account.  I  am 
very  sorry  your  fortune  is  not  more  to  your  satisfac- 
tion— but  cheer  up — I  dare  say  you  will  have  a  good 
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deal  of  happiness,  notwithstanding;  and  then  she  did 
not  tell  you,  as  she  did  me,  that  any  of  the  things 
would  come  speedily  to  pass.  So,  as  sister  Eunice 
would  say — '  Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  there- 
of.' " 

They  walked  on  a  short  distance  in  silence,  each 
engrossed  with  her  own  thoughts.  "  There,  now" — 
said  Leonilla,  turning  back  her  head — "  we  have 
again  passed  the  old  cemetery  without  going  in.  I 
see  half  a  dozen  people  there  now." 

"  No  matter" — replied  Merial,  who  was  impatient 
to  get  home ; — "  it  is  growing  late,  and  we  can  easily 
go  there  another  time,  perhaps  with  Mr.  Winlove  to 
accompany  us.  I  do  not  think  a  ramble  among  these 
old  graves  would  just  now  be  very  exhilarating  to 
your  spirits." 

Leonilla  hearing  that  she  was  out  of  spirits,  now 
felt  herself  doubly  so,  and  continued  silent  during  the 
remainder  of  their  walk :  while  Merial  entertained  her 
with  a  more  than  usually  enthusiastic  eulogium  on 
Mr.  Winlove, 

On  arriving  at  the  house  they  found  that  neither 
Madam  Rookley  nor  Eunice  had  yet  returned ;  and 
Merial's  eyes  sparkled  anew  on  really  finding  a  seal- 
ed letter  upon  the  parlour  table.  "  See — see — Leon- 
illa"— she  exclaimed,  in  rapture — "  who  will  say  now 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  fortune-telling.  Here's  the 
letter.  It  has  evidently  been  directed  with  an  agi- 
tated hand." 

She  hastily  tore  it  open,  and  found  these  words: 

"Mrs.  Savework's  compliments  to  Miss  Merial 
Rookley,  and  informs  her  that  she  finds  there  will  be 
hardly  enough  of  the  painted  muslin  to  make  as  many 
puffings  to  the  sleeves  as  was  fixed  on,  as  puffs  take 
up  a  great  deal.  She  wishes  to  know  if  Miss  M.  will 
not  like,  quite  as  well,  to  have  but  one  puff;  which  is 
more  genteel.  It  has  taken  so  much  for  the  cording 
of  the  plaid  silk  that  she  thinks  the  pelerine  cannot 
be  trimmed  with  a  double  quilling ;  and  she  wishes 
to  know  if  Miss  M.  would  not  be  quite  as  well  pleased 
with  a  plain  bias  fold ;  which  is  newer.  She  also  re- 
commends, that  Miss  M.  shall  have  the  silk  skirt 
hemmed  at  the  bottom  instead  of  faced;  as  facing  is 
going  out.  She  thinks  also,  that  MissM.  would  pre- 
fer the  white  dresses  to  be  made  without  any  insertion ; 
as  insertion  is  beginning  to  get  common.  To  pre- 
vent disappointment,  Mrs.Savework  informs  Miss  M. 
that  she  cannot  promise  any  of  the  dresses  in  less 
than  three  or  four  weeks,  as  she  has  mourning  to 
make  up  for  several  families  of  strangers." 

Leonilla  glanced  at  Merial's  countenance  after 
she  had  opened  the  letter,  saw  that  it  caused  her  the 
deepest  disappointment,  and  she  delicately  forbore  to 
inquire  about  the  contents.  Merial  threw  down  the 
delectable  epistle  before  she  had  read  it  half  through, 
and  walked  to  the  window  to  conceal  her  emotion. 
In  a  few  moments,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears; 
and  the  sympathizing  Leonilla  gave  vent  to  her  own 
feelings,  and  also  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes. 

Merial  found  words  first. — "  Was  there  ever  any 
thing  so  provoking"— said  she — "  it  is  only  a  hate- 
ful letter  from  my  hateful  mantua-maker,  about  some 
hateful  dresses  she  is  making  for  me." 

"  Dear  Merial,    try  to  compose  yourself" said 

Leonilla. — "  The  fortune-teller,  you  know,  only  pre- 
dicted a  letter — a  letter  that  would  surprise  you;  an 
so  far  her  prediction  has  been  verified." 

"  Verified,  indeed" — sobbed  Merial — »  how  could 


I  suppose  she  meant  any  letter  but  one.  Was  this 
trash  worth  fore-telling?" 

At  this  moment  old  Charty  made  her  appearance. 
"  Miss  Merial,  Miss  Merial" — said  she — "  I  was  a 
looking  out  of  the  side  garret-winder,  jist  before  you 
came  home — and  I  saw  Mr.  Winlove  ringing  at  Mrs. 
Blackwood's  door  to  see  Miss  Oleevy." 

"What  next?" — exclaimed  Merial,  bursting  afresh 
into  tears. — "This  is  an  unlucky  day — every  thing 
seems  conspiring  to  torment  me.  I  know  Olivia 
Blackwood  has  nailed  Mr.  Winlove  down  to  her 
eternal  chess-board,  and  will  keep  him  at  it  till  ten 
o'clock  at  night. 

"  The  next  is" — said  Charty — "  that  he  could  not 
have  made  much  of  a  visit,  and  he  is  not  nailed  to 
no  board,  nor  nothing  else  at  all.  For  he  came  out 
and  crossed  the  street,  and  he  sauntering  slow  along, 
as  he  always  does,  and  he's  coming  straight  here." 

"  You  don't  say  so" — exclaimed  Merial,  whose 
face  was  again  all  sunshine — "  Oh !  what  shall  I  do 
with  my  red  eyes.  I  must  fly  to  my  room  and  drench 
them  with  rose  water.     Come,  Leonilla." 

She  then  ran  up  stairs,  followed  by  our  heroine, 
who  assisted  in  arranging  her  to  the  best  advantage 
for  the  reception  of  Mr.  Winlove,  and  then  retired 
to  her  own  room  for  the  purpose  of  reading  till  tea 
time. 

Merial  went  down  into  the  parlour  and  found  Mr. 
Winlove  there.  Her  fluttered  appearance,  her  agi- 
tated manner,  and  the  still  visible  traces  of  tears,  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  the  young  gentleman.  For  the 
first  time  he  began  to  feel  an  interest  in  Merial  Rook- 
ley ;  and  in  consequence,  his  own  deportment  was  not 
without  embarrassment.  She  tried  to  talk  of  com- 
mon-place subjects  with  forced  volubility,  but  soon 
found  that  her  hearer  was  becoming  abstracted.  He 
mentally  resolved  upon  making  his  visits  more  fre- 
quent, and  after  awhile  found  himself  saying  some- 
thing to  that  effect:  and  he  saw,  with  increasing  emo- 
tion, that  the  face  of  the  young  lady  lighted  up  ac- 
cordingly. 

Leonilla  remained  pensively  in  her  chamber,  trying 
to  read,  but  thinking  only  of  the  fortune-teller's  pre- 
diction. When  summoned  to  tea  she  found  the 
family  assembled;  Madam  Rookley  and  Eunice  hav- 
returned  home.  Mr.  Winlove  was  seated  on  the  sofa 
beside  Merial.  They  all  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar 
look  and  manner.  Had  Leonilla  been  less  of  a  no- 
vice, she  would  have  known  that  it  was  the  look  and 
manner  observable  in  most  families,  immediately  after 
a  matrimonial  engagement  has  taken  place  among 
them. 

Mr.  Winlove  was  rather  a  handsome  young  man, 
and  not  in  the  least  like  a  corsair  or  a  bandit,  except 
that  he  had  an  aquiline  nose.  He  was  possessed  of 
good  looks,  good  manners,  and  sufficient  good  sense 
to  steady  the  eccentricities,  and  calm  down  the  exube- 
rant fancy  of  such  a  consort  as  Merial  Rookley. 

Leonilla,  engaged  with  the  contemplation  of  her  sor- 
rows, joined  but  little  in  the  conversation:  and  though 
all  the  others  looked  very  happy,  no  one  talked  much 
but  the  old  lady,  who  detailed  the  traditionary  histo- 
ries of  most  of  the  courtships  and  marriages  that  had 
taken  place  both  in  the  Rookley  and  Howlet  families 
for  a  century  back. 

About  nine  o'clock  Leonilla  excused  herself  from 
remaining  down  stairs,  having  really  a  severe  head- 
ache; and  going  to  her  apartment,  she  began  to  pre- 
pare for  bed.    She  was  standing  before  the  toilet-glass 
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listlessly  engaged  in  brushing  her  hair,  having  just  let 
it  down  and  combed  it,  when  a. knock  was  heard  at 
her  door.  Supposing  it  Merial,  she  desired  her  to 
come  in,  and  immediately  Charty  made  her  entrance 
— "  Miss  'Nilla" — said  the  old  woman — "  I  hope  my 
room  is  not  better  than  my  company" — sitting  down 
on  a  low  chair — "  But  I  s'pose  you've  heard  the 
news?" 

"  What  news?" — inquired  Leonilla. 

"  That  there's  to  be  a  weddin  in  the  family — which 
is  the  reason  they  all  look  so  queer.  Mr.  Winlove 
has  thought  it  high  time  to  brush  up  and  be  smart,  at 
last.  Love  came  upon  him  all  at  once — (better  late 
than  never) — so  he  axed  Miss  Merial  this  very  after- 
noon, poor  thing.  Of  course  she  jumped  at  him.  I 
was  just  passing  by  the  parlour  door,  to  carry  a  bit 
of  wictuals  to  an  old  wood-sawyer  that  was  resting 
on  the  carriage  stone,  when  I  heard  Mr.  Winlove 
offer  himself  to  Miss  Merial ;  and  when  I  came  back 
she  had  'cepted  him ;  for  I  stopped  a  minute  and 
couldn't  help  hearing  it  all  with  my  own  years.  He 
used  very  pretty  langrage.  But  Miss  Merial's  an- 
swers seemed  rather  foolish,  poor  thing,  and  unsuita- 
ble. However,  I  'spose  he  understood  her,  for  through 
the  door-crack  I  saw  him  kiss  her  hand.  Dear  me, 
Miss  'Nilla,  you've  dropped  your  head-brush  without 
knowing  it — and  the  little  looking-glass  at  the  back 
of  it  is  cracked  across.  It's  bad  luck  to  break  a  look- 
ing-glass. I'm  afraid  there's  great  grief  and  trouble 
in  store  for  you." 

"No  doubt  there  is" — replied  Leonilla,  sadly. 

"  And  now" — proceeded  Charty — "  I  hope  Miss 
Merial  will  leave  off  talking  about  them  three  Spanish 
men  that  she  seems  so  took  with — I  can't  think  where 
she  got  acquainted  with  them.  So  jist  then,  Miss 
Eunice  comes  home  in  a  very  good  way,  because  a 
strange  dog  had  followed  her,  and  that's  lucky.  So 
I  met  her  on  the  door  step,  and  told  her  her  sister 
was  going  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Winlove  at  long  last. 
And  she  seemed  very  glad,  because  you  know  one 
wedding  always  brings  on  another.  And  then  I 
waited  for  Madam  Rookley  to  come  home  and  get 
out  of  the  carriage ;  and  I  told  her  she'd  better  set 
down  and  rest  awhile  on  the  old  settee  in  the  passage, 
before  she  went  into  the  parlour  to  'sturb  folks.  And, 
at  first  she  could'nt  tell  what  to  make  of  me,  (for  I  dare 
say. I  looked  uncommon).  So  I  ups  and  tells  her  all 
about  it ;  and  how  she  must  get  another  big  pesarving 
kittle,  and  a  dozen  more  pesarve  jars,  and  two  or  three 
more  big  cake-pans ;  for  now  that  weddin  times  is 
comin  on,  there'll  be  more  of  that  work  than  ever. 
So  then  the  old  lady  having  listened  a  little  while  to 
the  lovyers  through  the  crack  of  the  parlour  door, 
went  straight  in  and  consented — before  she'd  even 
took  her  bonnet  off.  But  Miss  Eunice  (being  pro- 
perer  than  her  mother)  did  not  consent  till  she  was 
axed.  So,  Miss  'Nilla,  as  I  know'd  you  must  be 
dying  to  hear  all  about  these  wonders,  I  thought  I'd 
just  step  up  and  tell  you.  But  I've  left  all  the  kitchen 
folks  on  thorns  and  tender-hooks,  for  I  would  not  tell 
them  no  particulars,  and  give  them  no  satisfaction 
just  to  plague  them.  So  now  I'll  go  down  and  put 
them  out  of  their  misery.  But  I'm  so  sorry  you  broke 
that  little  looking-glsss.  Nothing  could  be  much 
badder." 

Charty  departed — and  our  heroine  threw  herself 
into  an  arm-chair  near  the  window,  and  gazed  out 
towards  the  stars,  till  (Mr.  Winlove  having  departed) 
Merial  Rookley  came  to  her  radiant  with  joy,  and 


throwing  her  arms  round  Leonilla's  neck,  asked  her 
congratulations,  which  were  sincerely  given. 

"  Now" — said  Merial — "  who  will  say  that  there 
is  no  truth  in  fortune-tellers.  How  lucky  that  we 
should  have  gone  this  very  afternoon  to  Ruth  Rambo." 

"  Not  lucky  for  me" — sighed  Leonilla. 

"  Well — well" — said  Merial — kissing  her — "  hope 
for  the  best,  dear  Leonilla,  and  try  to  think  that  all 
will  come  round  rightly  at  last.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  know  you  will  take  pleasure  in  seeing  me  happy. 
We  are  to  be  married  in  a  month ;  for  now  that  Mr. 
Winlove  has  broken  the  ice,  he  seems  inclined  to 
go  on  as  rapidly  as  he  was  slow  before ;  which  no 
doubt  proceeded  from  diffidence,  and  a  fear  of  being 
refused.  And  as  soon  as  the  wedding  is  over,  we  are 
to  sail  immediately  for  Europe,  and  travel  there  a 
year.  Won't  it  be  charming  to  see  real  castles,  and 
Alps,  and  Apennines  and  Venice." 

Having  taken  her  leave  for  the  night,  Merial  after- 
wards re-opened  the  door,  and  put  her  head  in  to  say, 
"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Winlove  has  already 
promised  to  give  up  chess-playing,  in  which  he  says 
he  has  latterly  ceased  to  take  much  interest.  Deli- 
cacy to  Olivia  Blackwood,  of  course,  prevented  him 
from  saying  that  he  only  played  chess  with  her  be- 
cause she  teased  him  into  it.  I  dare  say  it  was  the 
fear  of  being  set  down  to  chess  that  caused  him  to 
make  her  so  short  a  visit  this  afternoon." 

At  last,  Leonilla  had  her  apartment  to  herself,  and 
she  spent  half  the  night  in  tears.  '  On  her  unprepared 
mind,  the  superstitious  absurdities  to  which  she  had 
been  so  suddenly  introduced  by  her  visit  to  the  Rook- 
ley family,  had  now  taken  full  effect.  The  murky 
cloud  that  had  gathered  round  her  imagination,  was 
casting  its  shadow  across  the  light  of  her  naturally 
excellent  understanding.  And  when,  after  several 
hours  of  feverish  restlessness,  she  finally  sunk  to  sleep, 
her  dreams  were  so  frightful  that  she  three  times  awoke 
from  extreme  terror  of  the  horrible  images  that  seem- 
ed to  have  gathered  round  her. 

Several  days  elapsed,  and  Leonilla  continued  un- 
easy and  dispirited  ;  her  thoughts  continually  dwelling 
on  omens,  apparitions  and  predictions.  She  grew 
paler  and  paler;  her  eyes  lost  their  lustre,  and  she 
became  so  nervous  that  the  slightest  noise  startled 
and  agitated  her.  Madam  Rookley  understanding 
that  her  youthful  guest  was  troubled  with  frightful 
dreams,  advised  her  as  an  infallible  remedy,  to  lay  her 
stockings  cross-ways  when  she  took  them  off  at  night, 
securing  them  by  sticking  a  pin  through  both,  and 
placing  them  in  that  form  across  the  foot  of  her  bed. 

Preparations  for  the  wedding  had  commenced  vig- 
orously the  day  after  the  engagement.  To  make  up 
for  lost  time,  the  visits  of  Mr.  Winlove  now  became 
"  fast  and  furious,"  beside  daily  walks  and  rides  with 
his  fiancee.  A  week  passed  on,  and  Leonilla's  de- 
pression increased.  She  had  incessant  nervous  head- 
aches, and  was  unwilling  to  leave  her  room,  and  yet 
afraid  to  stay  in  it  alone,  even  in  day-light.  Merial 
had  confided  to  her  mother  and  sister  all  the  particu- 
lars of  her  visit  with  Leonilla  to  the  fortune-teller, 
(though  for  some  reason  she  did  not  communicate  it 
to  Mr.  Winlove).  It  was  understood  that  the  sad 
condition  of  Leonilla's  health  and  spirits  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  unfavourable  predictions  of  the  weird- 
woman;  the  validity  of  which  they  could  not  gainsay, 
as  her  prophecy  with  regard  to  Merial  seemed  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  fulfilled. 

They  considered  that  there  would  be  a  want  of 
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delicacy  in  saying  any  thing  to  their  guest  on  the 
subject  of  her  manifest  unhappiness.  Whenever  they 
saw  her  unusually  pale  and  spiritless,  they  kindly  en- 
deavoured to  tempt  her, failing  appetite,  and  to  console 
and  enliven  her  by  fresh  supplies  of  cakes  and  sweet- 
meats. 

At  length  Leonilla  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Mel  worth,  informing  her  of  the  recovery  of  that  lady's 
father,  Mr.  Eastwyn,  who  was  now  so  well,  both  in 
mind  and  body,  as  to  be  able  to  resume  his  usual 
pursuits.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melworth  were  to  be  in 
Boston  early  the  ensuing  week,  when  they  should 
again  claim  Leonilla  Lynmore  as  their  guest.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  next  Tuesday  afternoon,  they  ar- 
rived in  a  carriage  to  take  her  home  with  them.  The 
Melworths  were  surprised  and  grieved  at  observing 
the  altered  looks  of  Lonilla,  and  her  startled  and  ner- 
vous manner.  The  kind  Rookleys  took  a  very  affec- 
tionate leave  of  their  young  friend,  inviting  her  most 
cordially  to  come  and  see  them  every  day  while  she 
remained  in  Boston;  and  begging  her  not  to  count 
their  visits  as  they  should  be  much  engaged  with  the 
wedding  preparations. 

So  sensitive  was  Leonilla,  that  she  cried  bitterly 
on  leaving  the  old  Rookley  house ;  and  as  she  slipped 
a  half-eagle  into  the  hand  of  Charty  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  she  absolutely  sobbed  aloud. — "  Cheer  up — 
my  dear  Miss  'Nilla" — said  the  old  woman — "  your 
hand  is  as  hot  as  fire,  and  I  see  plain  enough  you're 
going  to  have  a  spell  of  sickness.  May  be  it  will  be 
only  a  bad  cold,  for  Mose  was  a  sneezing  terribly  to- 
day, and  when  a  cat  gets  a  cold  somebody  else  is 
sure  to  follow.  If  it's  the  scarlet  fever  that's  going 
to  come  on  you,  tie  round  your  neck  a  skein  of  red 
silk  of  the  same  colour  as  the  fever,  and  it's  a  sartain 
cure.  Any  how,  dear  Miss  'Nilla,  I'll  come  every  day 
and  ax  after  you  in  your  sickness,  if  it's  only  for  the 
sake  of  old  Phildelphy." 

When  Leonilla  arrived  at  Mr.  Melworth's  hand- 
some modern  house,  every  thing  round  her  looked 
bright  and  cheerful,  but  she  could  not  enjoy  the  change. 
At  tea  she  took  half  a  cup,  but  was  unable  to  eat  any 
thing  with  it ;  and  immediately  afterwards  she  request- 
ed permission  to  retire  for  the  night,  as  her  head  ached 
so  intensely  that  she  felt  as  if  nothing  could  relieve 
her  but  sleep.  About  ten  o'clock,  Mrs.  Melworth 
came  up  to  inquire  how  Leonilla  found  herself,  but 
on  knocking  at  the  door,  and  receiving  no  answer, 
she  imagined  her  in  a  deep  slumber :  and  being  unwil- 
ling to  disturb  her,  she  went  softly  down  again. 

In  the  morning  Leonilla  was  found  to  be  in  a  vio- 
lent fever.  A  physician  was  sent  for  immediately; 
but  no  remedies  produced  any  beneficial  effect.  During 
the  day  she  grew  materially  worse ;  and  towards  even- 
ing became  delirious.  Mr.  Melworth  undertook  the 
painful  task  of  writing  to  apprize  her  mother. 

Next  day  Captain  Seafield,  (having  abridged  his 
visit  to  New  Hampshire,)  came  to  see  Miss  Lynmore, 
and  was  much  shocked  to  hear  of  her  illness.  He 
resolved  on  remaining  in  the  city,  and  taking  an  apart- 
ment at  the  Tremont  Hotel,  (which  was  not  far  from 
Mr.  Melworth's  residence,)  that  he  might  watch  the 

progress  of  the  unfortunate  young  lady's  malady, 

for  he  now  felt  that  the  world  contained  not  a  being 
that  was  more  dear  to  him. 

In  due  time  Mrs.  Lynmore  arrived ;  her  inconve- 
nient guests,  the  Guilford  family,  having  proceeded  to 
Saratoga  the  very  day  before  she  received  the  news 
of  her  beloved  daughter's  illness.     She  had  set  out 


immediately  for  Boston,  travelled  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, and  in  a  state  that  can  better  be  imagined  than 
described.  She  found  her  darling  child  alive,  but  in 
a  most  dangerous  condition,  the  fever  and  delirium 
having  both  increased.  Poor  Leonilla  raved  inces- 
santly of  signs,  omens,  spells,  and  apparitions.  As 
night  came  on,  her  terror  of  ghosts  amounted  to  ab- 
solute agony.  She  imagined  them  always  surround- 
ing her  bed,  and  appearing  under  forms  the  most  ap- 
palling. A  second  physician  was  called  in,  and  both 
doctors  were  of  opinion  that  her  malady  was  occa- 
sioned by  superstitious  impressions  that  had  recently 
taken  hold  of  her  mind. 

"  Where  could  she  have  acquired  these  strange 
ideas,  when  all  her  life  I  have  so  sedulously  guarded 
her  against  them" — said  Mrs.  Lynmore  to  Mrs.  Mel- 
worth, as  they  sat  at  the  bed-side  of  Leonilla,  who 
having  exhausted  herself  by  the  violence  of  her  last 
paroxysm,  was  now  lying  motionless  and  apparently 
unconscious.  "  I  fear" — replied  Mrs.  Melworth — 
"  that  the  means  may  have  defeated  the  end.  The 
Rookley  family,  to  whom  I  deeply  regret  having  con- 
fided her  during  my  absence  at  Portland,  are  old  fash- 
ioned people ;  and  I  have  heard  them  at  times  allude 
to  foolish  superstitions  in  which  I  supposed  they  could 
not  seriously  believe :  imagining  all  such  absurdities 
to  have  been  long  since  exploded  among  persons  of 
respectable  station.  Also,  even  if  I  had  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  the  Rookleys  had  themselves  faith  in  such 
idle  nonsense,  still  I  could  not  have  conceived  the 
possibility  of  the  intelligent  and  highly  cultivated  mind 
of  Leonilla  Lynmore  becoming  a  prey  to  these  mor- 
bid fancies." 

"  I  see  now  the  folly  of  my  system" — replied  Mrs. 
Lynmore — "  and  most  sincerely  do  I  regret  all  the 
pains  and  trouble  it  cost  me  to  carry  it  out.  Had  I, 
from  the  beginning,  accustomed  my  daughter  to  be 
fully  aware  of  the  existence  of  popular  superstitions, 
and  to  regard  them  in  the  light  they  deserve,  as  mere 
idle  fallacies,  and  as  subjects  of  amusement  rather 
than  of  fear,  her  mind  would  have  been  thoroughly  for- 
tified against  any  undue  impressions  occasioned  by  ex- 
posure to  accidental  circumstances." 

Leonilla  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  the  grief 
and  anxiety  of  her  friends  was  scarcely  alleviated  by 
a  ray  of  hope.  Her  ravings  and  her  horrors  increased ; 
and  one  dreadful  night  the  fever  and  delirium  reached 
its  crisis.  In  the  morning  she  fell  into  a  disturbed 
sleep,  frequently  interrupted  by  convulsive  startings, 
and  by  murmured  exclamations  of  terror. 

When  Captain  Seafield  made  his  first  visit  for  the 
day,  he  was  almost  distracted  on  hearing  that  the 
physicians  considered  her  case  nearly  hopeless,  and 
he  sent  a  message  to  her  mother  imploring  permis- 
sion to  see  that  lady  even  for  a  few  moments.  She 
went  down,  and  found  him  traversing  the  room  in 
almost  frantic  agitation.  His  desire  was  to  know 
from  her  own  lips  the  precise  state  of  her  daughter, 
on  whose  recovery  he  declared  the  happiness  of  his 
future  life  depended.  Mrs.  Lynmore,  herself  almost 
in  despair,  could  only  recommend  to  him  to  trust,  as 
she  did,  to  the  mercy  of  heaven.  She  then  returned 
to  Leonilla's  apartment,  and  Captain  Seafield  with- 
drew to  ramble  about  the  neighbouring  streets,  till  it 
was  time  to  resume  his  inquiry  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Melworth. 

Mrs.  Lynmore  found  her  daughter  awake,  and 
somewhat  calmer,  though  her  mind  was  still  wander- 
ing.    "  Has  Captain  Seafield  gone" — inquired  Mrs. 
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Melworth;  and  before  Mrs.  Lynmore  could  reply, 
Leonilla  caught  his  name,  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
more  wildly  than  ever.  Hitherto  she  had  never  men- 
tioned Seafield,  but  now  she  alluded  to  the  predictions 
of  the  fortune-teller  in  a  manner  that  showed  how 
deeply  they  had  affected  her.  Her  mother  and  Mrs. 
Melworth  were  more  grieved  than  ever.  At  last 
Leonilla  suddenly  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  the  first 
she  had  shed  since  her  illness.  She  wept,  long  and 
bitterly :  after  which  she  lay  quiet  for  near  an  hour, 
and  then  again  sunk  into  a  slumber.  This  time  her 
sleep  was  tranquil,  and  her  fever  evidently  abating. 
She  slept  calmly  for  several  hours,  and  then  awoke, 
pale,  weak,  and  almost  lifeless,  but  with  conscious- 
ness evidently  restored,  and  her  eyes  no  longer  light- 
ed up  with  the  wild  glare  of  delirium.  Mrs.  Lyn- 
more fell  on  her  knees,  hid  her  face  in  the  bed-clothes, 
and  fervently  returned  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Dis- 
poser of  life,  and  Mrs.  Melworth  joined  in  the  grate- 
ful aspirations  of  her  friend.  The  physicians  came, 
and  pronounced  the  crisis  over,  and  gave  earnest  hope 
of  their  patient's  recovery,  if  she  could  be  kept  from 
a  relapse.  Mrs.  Melworth  hastened  down  stairs  to 
gladden  Seafield  with  the  joyful  intelligence.  But  to 
such  a  state  was  Leonilla  now  reduced  by  exhaustion 
and  extreme  debility,  that  she  fell  into  a  low  nervous 
fever,  which  for  two  weeks  kept  her  hovering  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave. 

At  length  she  recovered;  and  among  the  earliest 
visiters  admitted  to  her  apartment  were  the  females 
of  the  Rookley  family;  all  of  whom,  (including  Char- 
ty,)  had  been  unremitting  inquirers  during  her  illness. 
Mrs.  Melworth  had  candidly  but  delicately  told  them 
that  Leonilla's  malady  was  occasioned  by  the  super- 
stitious impressions  she  had  acquired  while  an  inmate 
of  their  house;  and  she  earnestly  exhorted  them  to 
dismiss  all  these  absurdities  from  their  minds,  as  well 
as  from  their  conversation.  In  deep  compunction, 
they  promised  to  do  so.  They  so  far  reformed  as  to 
talk  less  openly  about  signs,  omens,  and  apparitions ; 
but  the  habits  of  a  whole  life  are  not  easily  eradicat- 
ed. Charty's  case  being  considered  hopeless,  there 
was  no  attempt  made  to  convince  Aer,  (according  to 
the  axiom  of  the  sensible  Molly  Dumpling,)  that 
"  what's  impossible  an't  true." 

On  the  day,  for  the  first  time  since  her  illness,  that 
Captain  Seafield  was  admitted  to  an  interview  in  the 
parlour  with  Leonilla  Lynmore,  his  deep  emotion, 
and  her's  also,  left  nothing  on  either  side  for  conjec- 
ture. Next  morning  he  brought  his  father  and  mo- 
ther from  Salem  to  see  her ;  and  when  she  retired  to 


her  room  that  evening,  she  was  the  affianced  bride 
of  Seafield. 

Mrs.  Lynmore  and  Leonilla  passed  a  delightful 
week  at  Salem,  as  guests  of  the  Seafield  family; 
and  they  then  returned  to  Philadelphia  escorted  by 
the  captain,  who  proceeded  to  Washington  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  a  pleasant  station :  such  as  had  not 
hitherto  been  his  lot  since  he  had  belonged  to  the 
army. 

They  were  married  in  a  few  weeks,  and  by  this 
time  it  was  not  necessary  to  remind  Leonilla  of  the 
folly  of  placing  any  dependence  on  fortune-tellers' 
prophecies.  "  You  see" — said  Seafield — "  I  am  your 
first  husband  instead  of  your  third,  and  to  assure  you 
that  every  other  item  of  the  impostor's  prediction  will 
be  equally  fallacious,  would  be  an  affront  to  your  un- 
derstanding, now  that  the  superstitious  shadowings 
which  for  a  short  time  obscured  its  clearness,  have 
passed  away,  as  I  trust,  for  ever." 

Merial  Rookley  had,  what  Charty  called  a  grand 
wedding ;  the  centre  dish  on  the  supper  table  being  a 
watermelon  preserved  whole,  a  feat  to  which  Eunice 
had  devoted  a  part  of  every  day  for  two  weeks.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Winlove  went  immediately  to  Europe, 
where  Merial's  love  of  castles  was  amply  gratified, 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  brought  rather  to  a 
surfeit  by  a  voyage  up  the  Rhine.  She  left  off  shud- 
dering, and  laughed  very  much,  (perhaps  rather  too 
much,)  at  the  reminiscences  of  her  former  belief  in 
supernatural  wonders. 

Miss  Eunice  Rookley  did  not  marry  Mr.  Stack- 
house,  because  he  took  for  his  fourth  wife  a  certain 
rich  widow,  who  boasted  of  never  having  had  a  day's 
illness  during  a  life  of  half  a  century,  and  who  was 
therefore  quite  likely  to  last  through  the  other  half. 
But  Miss  Eunice  having  widened  her  sleeves  and  her 
skirts,  and  taken  to  wearing  full-trimmed  pelerines, 
did  marry  a  very  good  sort  of  man,  (not  particularly 
handsome,)  who  had  vegetated  for  several  years  as  a 
district  schoolmaster,  and  who  liked  very  well  to  be 
ensconced  among  the  old-fashioned  comforts  of  the 
Rookley  house. 

Becoming  the  oracle  of  the  whole  family,  (except 
Charty,)  and  indefatigable  in  sustaining  an  argument, 
Mr.  Longman  succeeded  in  convincing  them,  (osten- 
sibly at  least,)  that  all  well-authenticated  tales  of  won- 
der, and  tales  of  terror,  can  be  explained  by  natural 
causes;  and  Eunice  Rookley,  after  she  become  Mrs. 
Longman,  left  off  her  favourite  saying  of  "  We  are 
not  to  know" — and  substituted — "  I'll  ask  my  hus- 
band." 
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The  sinking  sun  has  left  his  robe  of  red 

On  the  sere  vale,  and  on  the  mountain  spread ; 

One  summit  towering  as  in  regal  might, 

Claims  for  itself  a  richer  glow  of  light : 

Look!  how  the  clouds,  his  bright  attendants,  rest 

In  gorgeous  hues  along  the  glowing  west, 

As  if  they'd  robbed  our  cold  earth  of  her  charms, 

Gathered  the  sunshine  of  her  summer  bowers, 
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Stolen  the  bright  tints  from  her  fruits  and  flowers, 
And  held  them  folded  in  their  vapoury  arms. 
Slowly  thou  art  withdrawing  from  our  sight, 
Retiring  day — kindly  thy  cheering  light 
Lingers  on  leafless  groves  a:id  ice-bound  streams, 
And  earth  is  smiling  in  thy  farewell  beams, 
Like  the  sweet  echo  of  some  woodland  lay, 
In  mournful  beauty  giving  back  the  ray.  H. 
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When  the  bright  morning  star,  rising  on  high, 
Day's  early  harbinger  shines  in  the  sky, 
Then  shall  thy  numbers,  so  lovely  and  gay, 
Rouse  me  from  slumbers  to  welcome  the  day; 
When  the  still  evening  comes,  tranquil  and  clear, 
When  the  dull  beetle  roams,  drumming  the  air, 
Then  on  the  willow  trees,  shading  the  door, 
Sing  me  thy  melodies  over  once  more. 


Thus  shall  the  moments  fly  sweetly  along, 
Tuned  to  thy  minstrelsy,  cheer'd  by  thy  song; 
Till  as  the  light  declines  far  in  the  west, 
Thou  'mid  the  trellised  vines,  hush  thee  to  rest. 
Why  did'st  thou  leave  me  in  sadness,  alone? 
Could'st  thou  so  grieve  me,  my  beautiful  one  1 
Welcome  dear  union,  again  to  my  door, 
Here  fold  thy  pinion,  and  wander  no  more. 
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Dost  thou    idly        ask    to    hear      At  what  gentle  seasons,       Nymphs    relent,  when 


lovers      near, 
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Press  the  tenderest  passions?  Ah!  they  give     their  faith  too  oft  To  the     careless     wooer,      Maidens' hearts  are 
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always        soft,    Would  that  men's  were  truer. 
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Woo  the  fair  one,  when  around 

Early  birds  are  singing, 

When,  o'er  all  the  fragrant  ground, 

Early  herbs  are  springing: 

When  the  brookside,  bank,  and  grove, 

All  with  blossoms  laden, 

Shine  with  beauty,  breathe  of  love, 

Woo  the  timid  maiden. 


Woo  her  when  autumnal  dyes 
Fringe  the  woody  mountain, 
When  the  drooping  foliage  lies 
In  the  half  choked  fountain. 
By  the  scene,  that  tells  how  fast 
Youth  is  passing  over, 
Warn  her,  ere  her  bloom  is  past 
To  secure  her  lover. 


Woo  her,  when  with  rosy  blush 

Summer  eve  is  sinking  ; 

When  o'er  rills  that  softly  gush, 

Stars  are  softly  winking; 

When  through  boughs  that  knit  the  bower, 

Moonlight  gleams  are  stealing; 

Woo  her  till  the  gentle  hour 

Wakes  a  gentler  feeling. 


Woo  her  when  the  north  winds  call, 
At  the  lattice  nightly  ; 
When,  within  the  cheerful  hall, 
Blaze  the  faggots  brightly. 
While  the  wintry  tempest  round, 
Sweeps  the  landscape  hoary, 
Sweeter  in  her  ear  shall  sound 
Love's  delightful  story. 
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PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE. 

The  Publisher  to  the  Reader. — With  the  present  number  facilities  we  enjoyed;  and  that  whatever  others  might  at- 
we  close  the  twenty-third  volume  of  the  Lady's  Book;  and  tempt,  we  have  never  permitted  ourselves  to  be  surpassed, 
we  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  it  affords  us,  to  express  our  In  our  arrangements  for  the  next  year— as  will  be  seen  by 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  liberal  support  which  has  been  the  advertisement  accompanying  this  number,  to  which  we 
extended  to  our  labours.  Eleven  and  a  half  years  ago  we  invite  attention — we  have  provided  in  such  a  way  for  the 
commenced  this  publication  without  a  single  subscriber,  and  Lady's  Book,  that  it  must  continue  to  occupy  the  place  it  has 
during  that  period  we  have  gone  on  extending  its  circulation,  long  held  at  the  head  of  this  class  of  periodicals.  Both  as 
until  it  now  enjoys  a  subscription  list  which  is  without  paral-  regards  its  literary  and  its  ornamental  departments,  we  are 
lei.  From  Maine  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  is  scarcely  satisfied  it  will  be  superior  to  any  competitor.  Iu  the  former 
a  hamlet,  however  inconsiderable,  where  it  is  not  received  we  have  permanently  enlisted  the  best  talent  of  the  country. 
and  read  ;  and  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  it  is  universally  In  addition  to  Mrs.  Hale  and  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  who  will  re- 
distributed. We  do  not  speak  of  this  success  boastingly,  main  in  charge  of  the  editorial  department,  and  Jiliss  E.  Les- 
though  we  freely  confess  it  is  a  source  of  pride  to  us;  but  we  lie,  whose  admirable  sketches  are  so  generally  admired,  Miss 


speak  of  it  because,  while  we  wish  to  show  that  we  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  kindnesses  of  the  past,  we  also  wish  to  show 
that  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  motives  which  urge  us  to 
renewed  exertions  in  the  future. 


C,  M.  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  JV.  P.  Willis  will  lend  to  each  number 
the  attractions  of  their  elegant  and  popular  pens;  and  every 
writer  of  any  distinction  in  this  country,  will  contribute  to 
our  columns.     As  regards  engravings,  we  shall  present  such 


We  think  we  may  say,  without  vanity,  that  no  publication     a  series  as  cannot  be  excelled.    For  details  on  this  subject, 


has  been  more  uniformly  deserving  of  patronage  than  the 
Lady's  Book.  From  the  day  on  which,  unheralded  by  any 
anticipatory  praise,  we  presented  the  first  number  to  the 
public,  down  to  the  present  time,  we  have  diligently  laboured 
for  its  improvement,  and  we  are  sure  that  our  labours  have 
not  been  in  vain.  All  that  untiring  application,  deliberate 
study  to  please,  and  freely-bestowed  means  could  accomplish, 


the  advertisement  above  referred  to  may  be  consulted;  and 
we  need  only  mention  in  this  place,  that  we  have  at  this  mo- 
ment twelve  of  the  best  American  artists  actually  engaged  in 
executing  embellishments  for  the  Lady's  Book!  This  single 
fact  will  show  our  friends,  that  we  have  relaxed  no  exertions 
to  merit  their  good  opinions. 

As  it  is  of  great  importance  to  us  to  know  as  early  as  pos- 


we  have  put  in  requisition;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  us  to  know  sible,  what  additional  number  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of, 

that  we  have  not  done  so,  without  producing  the  results  we  we  respectfully  solicit  that  persons  wishing  to  subscribe  will 

desired.    Our  effort  always  has  been  to  make  the  Lady's  Book  advise  us  at  once  of  their  intentions:  and  as  it  is  also  of  im- 

at  least  equal  to  any  similar  periodical,  and  in  this  effort  we  portance — in  view  of  our  immensely  increased  expenditures — 

are  confident  we  have  not,  and  we  cannot  fail.     Our  patrons  that  persons  in  arrears  should  be  prompt  in  their  settlements, 

will  bear  us  witness,  that  in  each  successive  volume  there  we   also   solicit    that  persons   indebted,  will    remit   us  the 

has  been  an  improvement  commensurate  to  the  improved  amounts  respectively  due  from  them.  l.  a.  g. 
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Carlyle  somewhere  remarks,  in  his  apothegmic  way,  that 
"  in  books  lies  the  soul  of  the  whole  past  time.''  It  is  a  re- 
sponsible office,  this  of  preparing  works  whose  character  is  to 
interpret,  as  well  as  modify  the  soul  of  our  own  times.  Each 
year,  as  it  passes,  admonishes  us  more  and  more,  of  the  im- 
portance of  giving  to  the  "  Lady's  Book,"  the  high  tone  of 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence  which  will  truly  indicate 
that  improvement  of  our  own  sex  we  ostensibly  advocate. 
We  do  not  affect  to  make  our  periodical  the  organ  of  profound 
or  critical  dissertations  on  questions  which  involve  mere 
scholastic  learning,  or  ingenious  philosophical  theories;  nor 
do  we  admit  disquisitions  on  politics  or  theology;  not  that 
we  think  our  readers  would  be  unable  to  comprehend  such 
dissertations  and  disquisitions — if  they  were  comprehendible, 
but  because  we  think  other  subjects  are  more  important  to 
our  sex,  and  more  proper  for  our  sphere.  It  is  not  the  pos- 
session of  erudite  knowledge  which  woman  needs  to  make 
her  influence  felt,  and  her  character  respected.  It  is  the 
sincere  love  of  truth,  the  taste  for  quiet  and  refined  social 
enjoyments,  and  the  power  and  disposition  to  promote  the 
pure  happiness  of  home,  which  includes  the  mental  and  moral 
improvement  of  herself,  and  all  with  whom  she  is  connected  ; 
it  is  this  she  requires.  In  short,  to  be  good  and  do  good,  is 
the  great  distinction  at  which  we  would  encourage  our  sex 

to  aim. 

"  Alas!  how  vain 
The  wreath  that  Fame  would  bind  around  our  brows; 
The  winds  shall  waste  it,  and  the  worms  destroy." 
But  the  calm  and  holy  light  which  a  good  conscience — the 
reflection  on  duties  well  performed — sheds  around  our  path 
of  life,  will  not  grow  dim,  even  in  the  brightness  of  the  eter- 
nal day  of  heaven. 

In  this  culture  of  the  moral  sentiments,  the  genius  of  wo- 
man can  be  most  beneficially  employed.  And  what  object  of 
woman's  ambition  is  so  pure,  so  ennobling  to  human  nature, 
as  this  effort  to  make  virtue  appear  lovely,  and  show  that  the 
ways  of  wisdom  are  those  of  pleasantness  and  peace?   Would 

*  As  the  question  is  often  asked — Who  writes  the  Editor's 
Table?  we  reply— It  is  always  written  by  Mrs.  Hale. 
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not  such  be  the  office  of  angels,  were  they  permitted  to  have 
communication  by  speech  or  writing  with  mortals? 

It  is  only  the  fallen  spirits  to  whom  Milton  gives  the  pro- 
pensity to  argue  metaphysically,  and  display  their  eloquence 
and  talents  on  subjects  which  would  gratify  their  pride  of 
knowledge,  rather  than  incline  them  to  the  humble  endea- 
vour of  performing  prescribed  duties;  and  the  great  poet 
rightly  characterizes  these  profound  and  profitless  discus- 
sions— 

"Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy." 
Would  not  a  large  portion  of  what  the  world  has  considered 
profound  learning,  come  under  this  same  description  of  "  vain 
wisdom?" 

At  any  rate,  we  do  not  desire  to  see  our  own  sex  attempt  to 
emulate  the  schoolmen's  fame.  We  count  one  sweet  song, 
which  shall  stir  the  affections  to  a  warm  and  holier  commu- 
nion with  Nature  and  Nature's  God,  of  more  worth  in  our 
"  Book,"  than  would  be  a  treatise  on  mathematics,  written 
by  Napier  himself;  and  we  prefer  a  story  which  shall  illus- 
trate and  enforce  some  social  virtue,  or  awaken  the  minds  of 
our  readers  to  a  deeper  reflection  on  their  home  duties,  and 
impart  a  firmer  purpose  in  discharging  these  well,  to  any 
treatise  on  philosophy,  even  though  it  might  describe  and 
criticise  all  the  different  systems  that  have  appeared  from 
Plato  to  Kant. 

The  Divine  Teacher  of  our  religion— did  he  not  give  us 
example  of  the  importance  of  the  true  and  simple,  in  en- 
lightening the  world?  He  dealt  not  in  profound  or  abstract 
ideas.  He  sought  not  to  overwhelm  with  learned  authorities, 
to  dazzle  with  brilliant  flights  of  imagination,  to  perplex  with 
curious  and  subtle  speculations.  No,  he  addressed  the  com- 
mon understanding  of  his  hearers,  in  plain  common  sense 
language.  With  touching,  because  true,  simplicity  of  para- 
ble (or  story,)  he  endeavoured  to  move  the  heart  to  love  good- 
ness, because  He  who  knew  all  things,  knew  that  such  love 
would  be  more  efficacious  in  improving  the  lives — the  charac- 
ters of  men  and  women,  than  all  the  learning  of  the  scribes, 
and  lawyers,  and  pharisees.  Is  not  this  a  lesson  which  Chris- 
tians should  profit  by?  which  woman  should  especially  lay 
to  heart? 
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Genuine  learning,  then— that  which  will  profit  us  in  life 
and  comfort  us  in  death — is  to  learn  to  know  ourselves,  our 
duties,  and  the  best  way  of  performing  them.  In  this  impor- 
tant field  of  literature,  which  includes  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  education  of  children,  the  domestic  and  social  rela- 
tions, the  right  developmental^  influence  of  female  charac- 
ter, the  moral  refinement  and  elevation  of  public  taste  and 
religious  sentiment,  which  give  tone  to  the  manners  of  so- 
ciety, female  writers  are,  by  their  talents  and  tendencies, 
peculiarly  fitted  to  excel.  And  we  claim  the  superior  merit 
of  our  "  Book,"  over  every  other  periodical  prepared  for 
American  ladies,  that  it  does  embody  the  sentiments  of  our 
best  female  writers.  The  genius  of  woman,  like  the  pure 
and  polished  diamond,  shines  in  our  pages;  and  the  favour 
our  work  has  won  with  the  public,  attests  the  wisdom  of  our 
plan.  Each  year  has  added  to  our  "  list  of  friends ;"  and 
though  it  is  often  found  a  harder  task  to  retain  popularity 
than  to  acquire  it,  yet,  as  we  intend  to  continue  to  deserve, 
we  will  not  distrust  public  approval. 

Oar  great  object,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  is  to  aid  in 
the  progressive  improvement  of  society,  by  means  of  the  im- 
proved character  and  purified  influence  of  our  own  sex.  We 
trust  that  all  who  enter  into  the  spirit  of  our  design,  either 
as  writers  or  readers,  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  must,  each  in 
her  place,  do  what  we  can  without  delay — that  "our  life  is 
but  a  little  gleam  of  Time  between  two  Eternities;  no  second 
chance  to  us  for  evermore." 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  have,  for  a  wonder,  cleared  our  editorial  drawer,  and 
with  the  New  Year  shall  commence  with  the  fresh  articles 
of  our  correspondents.  The  list  this  month,  is  not  large,  as 
many  of  the  communications  we  had  left  till  the  last,  were 
accompanied  by  requests  that,  if  not  accepted,  they  should  be 
destroyed  or  returned.  Such  wishes'have  been  complied  with. 
We  have  placed  on  file  for  publication  in  the  next  year's 
volume,  "  Closing  Scenes  of  Life,"  "Hugh  Evans,  or  the 
young  Statesman,"  "  To  the  New  Moon,"  and  we  shall  make 
some  extracts  from  "  Leaves  from  a  Journal."  We  must  de- 
cline "  Regulus,"  "  Love  and  Duty  ;  a  Tale,"  "  The  Sisters ," 
"  The  Guardian's  Story,"  "  The  Child  of  Love,"  "  Stanzas 

to  E. ,"  "  Christmas  Hymn,"  and  "  The  Star  of  Destiny ." 

"  The  Miner's  Love,"  we  cannot  decide  upon  until  the  whole 
is  received.  The  opening  chapter  is  well  written.  We  often 
wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  give  a  selection  from  the 
"  rejected  articles,"  as  many  of  them  possess  much  merit,  and 
were  it  not  that  our  listof  contributors  is  so  numerous  might 
be  entitled  to  a  place.  The  following  is  one  of  those  sweet 
strains  which  should  not  be  lost. 

SONG. 
Oh  !  sing  no  more  that  gentle  song, 

Wake  not  its  notes  again, 
Though  wildly  sweet  they  steal  along 

Like  some  bird-warbled  strain. 
For  thee  I  hear,  as  once  I  heard 

A  voice  whose  every  tone 
Was  music,  and  my  heart  is  stirred 

To  know  I  am  alone. 

Alone,  alone!  the  thought  will  bring 

Back  youth's  bright  sunny  sky, 
And  hopes,  ere  yet,  with  noiseless  wing, 

Old  Time,  with  Death,  swept  by. 
The  flowers  are  crushed,  the  hopes  are  gone, 

As  leaves  in  autumn's  blast, 
But  oh!  they  come  to  thy  sweet  song, 

Like  shadows  from  the  past. 

As  stars  look  on  the  rolling  deep, 

As  moonbeams  on  the  spray, 
As  night-birds  chaunt,  while  waters  sleep, 

Thy  wild  notes  o'er  me  play  : 
Then  breathe  no  more  that  simple  air, 

Wake  not  its  melody, 
For  now,  alas!  the  song  is  sair, 

That  once  was  sweet  to  me. 

If  we  were  in  want  of  poetry,  we  should  accept  "  The  Child 
and  the  Star,"  as  it  has  considerable  merit,  and  its  writer  an 


excellent  object  in  view — we  hope  she  will  be  successful.  We 
have  at  present  small  space  for  new  contributors,  but  we 
give  the  following  description  of  the  career  of  a  young  soldier, 
from  "  Sketches  of  Real  Life." 

"Richard  Marshall  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  signalizing 
himself  in  one  of  the  many  battles  fought  in  Spain.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  wishing  to  send  a  brigade  to  guard  a 
particular  pass,  requested  that  a  certain  number  of  volunteers 
would  present  themselves  for  that  duty,  and  he  was  among 
the  first  who  rushed  forward,  anxious  to  show  his  readiness 
'  to  do  or  die.'  He  came  off  with  flying  colours,  and  was  pro- 
moted on  the  spot.  While  many  of  his  companions  were  cut 
down  at  his  side,  he  escaped  by  being  only  slightly  wounded 
in  the  shoulder.  When  in  a  few  days  his  regiment  was  again 
ordered  to  march  forward,  he  was  unwilling  to  be  left  behind 
at  the  hospital,  and  at  his  urgent  entreaties,  the  surgeon, 
(who  considered  his  wound  to  be  of  little  consequence,)  cer. 
tified  that  he  was  again  fit  for  service;  but  cautioned  him  to 
use  all  possible  care,  and  kindly  provided  him  with  a  horse, 
which  he  obtained  permission  to  ride.  The  weather  at  this 
season  was  cold  and  dreary,  and  the  sun  for  several  days 
withdrew  his  cheering  rays  from  the  weary  soldiers,  many  of 
whom  became  sick  and  dispirited  from  the  length  of  their 
march,  and  the  privations  to  which  they  were  daily  subject. 
They  were  within  two  days  journey  of  Badajoz,  (to  which 
they  were  destined)  when  Lieutenant  Marshall  was  attacked 
with  violent  fever,  and  inflammation  in  his  wound.  His 
head  reeled — he  felt  strangely,  and  the  thought  that  his  ca- 
reer was  about  to  close,  became  strongly  impressed  upon  his 
mind.  The  men  were  about  halting  to  rest  for  an  hour,  on 
the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Guadiana,  when  lie  requested  an 
interview  with  his  Captain,  to  whom  he  had  already  become 
much  attached.  He  begged  him  with  the  earnestness  of  a 
dying  man,  to  bear  some  little  tokens  of  remembrance  to  his 
sister,  and  extorted  from  him  a  promise,  that  he  would  see 
her  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  return  to  England.  He  then 
requested  that  his  writing  materials  might  be  brought  to  him, 
and  there,  exposed  to  an  inclement  north  wind,  with  a  cold 
rain  pelting  upon  him,  did  this  poor  young  man  sit  down 
under  a  tree,  (while  his  servant  endeavoured  to  protect  him 
in  some  degree,  by  the  aid  of  an  umbrella,)  to  write  a  last 
adieu  to  his  beloved  sister.  Believe  me,  kind  reader,  this  is 
not  an  imaginary  picture,  but  only  one  of  the  many  sad  scenes, 
which  this  season  exhibited.  A  litter  was  now  provided,  and 
all  the  care  and  attention  of  which  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, was  cheerfully  rendered  by  his  comrades  to  the  sick 
soldier.  But  in  vain — he  soon  became  delirious,  and  died  be- 
fore they  reached  their  destination  ;  and  his  remains  lie  buried 
beneath  the  walls  of  Badajoz." 

A  few  stanzas  from  "  The  Man  of  Cares,"  we  will  insert; 
the  sentiments  are  an  honour  to  the  writer. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  many  cares — 

A  mortal  of  the  world's  renown, 
Who  stood,  unmoved  by  smiles  or  tears, 

The  lordling  of  a  country  town. 
Gold  was  his  god ; — so  was  his  heart 

Debarred  all  thought  but  thought  of  gain, 
And  noble  deeds,  which  might  impart 

Their  joy  to  others,  beck'd  in  vain 
To  him.     He  lived  ;  but  could  not  feel 

A  grief  for  others'  woe— a  hope  for  others'  weal ! 

"  The  widow  and  the  fatherless — 

Whom  fortune  to  their  grief  had  left, 
Of  comfort  and  of  hope  bereft, 

Looked  not  to  him  for  tenderness  : — 
He  had  no  time  their  tale  to  hear, 

When  passed  they,  shivering,  by  his  door; 
And  if  perchance  he  saw  a  tear 

Would  quiet  thus  his  greatest  fear, 
1  True  merit  never  can  be  poor  .' — 

While  they  who  on  his  favour  hung, 
Would  chide  the  scandal  wild  wind  bears, 
With  look  demure  and  solemn  tongue, 
'  He  is  a  man  of  cares !' 
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"  I  saw  him  seated  by  his  wife, 

A  child  was  prattling  in  his  ear, 
Yet  was  his  spirit  deep  in  strife, 

He  spoke  not — did  not  seem  to  hear; 
And  she,  the  '  soother  of  his  woe,' 

With  fond  affection's  blandest  look, 
Fondly  besought  his  mind  to  know, 

As  in  her  own  his  hand  she  took, — 
'  My  husband,  why  that  look  of  pain  ? 

The  look  your  eye  for  ever  wears  ! 
O  give  your  wife  one  smile  again, 

Be  not  with  her  a  '  man  of  cares!" 
Affection's  tones  he  heeded  not, 

Silent  as  e'er,  he  sat — and  thought — and  thought ! 

"  I  saw  him  on  a  tide  of  care 

Hurried  ;  he  smiled,  he  spake,  the  while; 
Himself,  his  mind,  his  heart,  were  there, 

For  gold  came  up  and  crowned  his  toil. 
But  when  he  turned  him  from  that  scene, 

The  same  deep  cloud  came  o'er  his  brow, 
Which  gave  love's  eyes  their  tears,  I  ween — 

That  plodding  look — I  see  it  now  ! 

"  Are  there  not  many  on  the  earth 
Idolaters, — such  men  of  toil  ? 
The  grave  will  cover  all  their  worth, 
And  Wisdom  miss  them  not,  the  while." 


G RENVILLE  MELLEN. 
Another  of  the  gifted  bards  of  our  land  has  fallen  in  his 
early  prime.  The  flowers  are  yet  fresh  and  fragrant  on  the 
untimely  grave  of  the  lamented  Clark,  when  we  are  called 
again  to  perform  the  mournful  rite  for  Mellen.  Mournful 
and  sad  indeed!  for  it  is  not  merely  a  friend  whose  loss  we 
deplore,  whose  companionship  we  miss,  and  whose  place  in 
the  circle  of  our  social  relations  we  cannot  supply,  and  would 
not  if  we  could.  When  the  keen  eye  of  genius  is  quenched 
in  darkness,  and  the  wand  of  his  power  falb  useless  in  the 
dust — when  the  strong-minded  and  pure-hearted  are  struck 
down  in  the  midst  of  their  days — when  the  gifted  and  the 
willing  perish  at  noon,  with  their  works  unfinished  about 
them,  the  loss  is  felt  to  be  public  and  general;  and  no  one 
who  feels  an  interest  in  the  purity  and  progress  of  our  na- 
tional literature,  can  regard  the  departure  of  the  man  of 
genius  and  moral  worth,  as  less  than  a  national  calamity. 

The  pages  of  the  Lady's  Book  have  so  often  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  talents  of  this  favoured  son  of  the  muses,  that  a 
laboured  commendation  of  them  from  us,  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary. The  elevation  of  thought  and  language,  the  purity  of 
sentiment  and  depth  of  feeling  which  characterized  his  poet- 
ical compositions,  have  been  extensively  commented  upon 
and  admired,  while  he  was  living;  and  now  that  the  hand 
which  played  so  cunningly  upon  the  many-toned  harp,  is  cold 
and  still  for  ever,  they  will  be  yet  more  appreciated. 

Mr.  Mellen  was  eminently  social  in  his  feelings,  compan- 
ionable, and  full  of  humour  and  wit.  The  higher  principles 
of  his  character — patience,  fortitude,  and  submission  to  the 
Divine  will — were  severely  tried,  during  a  long  and  painful 
struggle  with  the  disease  that  finally  brought  him  down. 
Few  can  understand  what  a  living  death  his  life  has  been, 
for  the  last  twelve  years;  and  few,  therefore,  are  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  real  strength  of  his  character,  or  the  considera- 
tions that  give  peculiar  value  and  beauty  to  the  works  of 
genius  which  he  has  wrought  out  and  finished,  under  such 
circumstances  of  depression  and  discouragement.  A  faithful 
biography  and  a  complete  collection  of  his  works,  will  ex- 
hibit them  together  in  their  true  light.  Such  a  biography 
and  collection,  we  trust,  we  shall  soon  have  from  the  hand  of 
one  fully  competent  to  do  them  justice.  It  will  be  a  lesson  to 
those  who  are  too  easily  disheartened  by  trial;  while  the  en- 
during fame  it  will  confer  on  the  poet  and  the  man,  will  show 
the  light  and  ephemeral  writers  which  swarm  round  the  fra- 
grant gardens  of  our  literature,  that  sound  thought,  pure  and 
elevated  sentiment,  and  a  finished  diction,  are  the  only  sure 
passports  to  a  place  in  the  memory  and  affections  of  the  world. 


EDITORS     BOOK   TABLE. 

The  History  of  the  Church.  A  Poem.  By  N.  C.  Brooks,  A.  M- 
pp.  CO. 

This  poem  was  read  before  the  "  Diagnothian  Literary 
Society"  of  Marshall  College,  on  the  anniversary  of  July  5th, 
1841,  and  is  now  published  by  the  Society.  The  subject  of  the 
work  is  not  exactly  that  which  its  title  would  seem  to  import. 
We  usually  understand  by  the  phrase  —  "History  of  the 
Church,"  a  description  of  the  establishment  and  progress  of 
the  Christian  system  of  religion.  Mr.  Brooks  goes  back  to  the 
Creation,  and  considers  our  religion  as  coeval  with  the  first 
man,  and  the  worship  of  God  in  Eden  "  by  prayer,  praise,  and 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,"  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Church  of  God  on  earth. 

Mr.  Brooks  also  sees  in  every  observance,  ordinance  and 
occurrence,  which  bore  reference  to  the  Church  under  the 
Law,  types  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  Thus,  Noah  was  a 
type  of  John,  and  the  flood  a  type  of  his  baptism;  the  three 
sons  of  Noah  were  types  of  the  Adamic,  Mosaic  and  Chris- 
tian dispensations.  The  poem  shows  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Scripture,  and  a  deep  devotion  to  its  holy  truths; 
and  the  versification  is,  generally,  harmonious,  and  the  style 
chaste  and  vigorous. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Byron.  Complete  in  one  volume. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1841. 
We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that,  take  it  altogether,  this 
is  the  most  elegant  work  ever  issued  from  the  American 
press.  In  a  single  volume,  not  larger  than  an  ordinary  duo- 
decimo, the  publishers  have  embraced  the  whole  of  Lord 
Byron's  poems,  usually  printed  in  ten  or  twelve  volumes; 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  have  done  it  with  a  type  so 
clear  and  distinct,  that,  notwithstanding  its  necessarily  small 
size,  it  may  be  read  with  the  utmost  facility,  even  by  failing 
eyes.  The  book  is  stereotyped,  and  never  have  we  seen  a 
finer  specimen  of  that  art.  Every  thing  about  it  is  perfect. 
The  paper,  the  printing,  the  binding,  all  correspond  with  each 
other;  and  it  is  embellished  with  two  fine  engravings,  well 
worthy  the  companionship  in  which  they  are  placed.  This 
will  make  a  beautiful  Christmas  present. 

Lives  of  Eminent  British  Lawyers.  By  Henry  Roscoe.  2  vols. 
Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia,  1841. 
These  volumes  embrace  memoirs  of  all  the  principal  Eng- 
lish lawyers,  who  reached  the  dignity  of  the  woolsack  or  the 
Lord  Keeper's  Seal,  from  Sir  Edward  Coke  down  to  Sir  Sam- 
uel Romiliy.  Of  course  they  are  full  of  interest,  both  to 
professional  and  unprofessional  readers;  and  the  curious  facts 
they  contain,  are  well  set  forth  by  the  agreeable  style  of  the 
writer. 

Greville,  or  a  Season  in  Paris.    By  Mrs.  Gore.    2  vols.    Lea 
&  Blanchard,  Philadelphia,  1841. 

A  very  lively,  clever  book,  by  a  very  lively,  clever  woman, 
and  one  that  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  fond  of  sup- 
posed high  life;  but  with  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  closer 
attention. 

Confessions,  or  the  Blind  Heart.    By  W.  G.  Simms.    2  vols. 
Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia,  1841. 

An  interesting  and  pathetic  story,  with  rather  too  strong 
an  infusion  of  the  appalling;  but  abounding  in  the  talent 
characteristic  of  the  author. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  a  Tale,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.B. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings,  with  a  memoir  by 
J.  Aikin,  M.D.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  &.  Co.,  1841. 
Thank  you,  Messrs.  Appleton,  thank  you  gentlemen  for  this 
publication.     It  is  honourable  alike  to  your  taste  and  your 
enterprise;  and  if  the  public  does  not   appreciate   your  en- 
deavours, then  is  the  public  a  sodden  headed  ass.     It  is  really 
a  most  delightful  book,  delightful  in  matter,  delightful  in  ap- 
pearance, delightful  in  every  thing.     The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
with  two  hundred  Engravings  !     Who  can  resist  that  an- 
nouncement.    Ah,  glorious  old  Vicar,  glad  will  all  readers  be 
to  see  you  in  the  splendid  new  dress  which  the  Messrs.  Ap- 
pleton have  provided  ;  glad  will  they  be  to  renew  their  com- 
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rnunings  with  you ;  glad  to  listen  to  your  honest  good  sense, 
and  glad  to  chat  once  more  with  madame  and  the  girls.  But, 
apostrophies  apart,,  this  is  a  charming  book.  The  engravings 
are  numerous  and  characteristic  ;  the  printing  is  exquisite; 
and  the  binding  beautiful.  In  this  city  it  may  be  had  at 
Publisher's  Hall,  101  Chestnut  Street. 

The  People's  Library. — Who  will  not  buy  hooks,  when 
they  can  be  had  so  cheap  as  they  are  furnished  in  this  pub- 
lication? In  the  two  numbers  issued,  Mr.  Mc  Michael  has 
given  his  subscribers  the  whole  of  James's  Ancient  Regime, 
a  capital  story  by  Miss  Leslie,  another  by  Lady  Blessington, 
and  a  portion  of  Harry  Lorrequer,  besides  numerous  literary 
notices,  &c,  &c. ;  and  mind,  all  this,  besides  the  three  splen- 
did engravings  he  has  furnished,  cost  his  subscribers  just 
fifty  cents! 

By  the-by,  reader,  have  you  ever  read  Harry  Lorrequer? 
If  you  have  not,  subscribe  to  McMichael's  Library  at  once, 
for  such  a  treat  ought  not  to  he  allowed  to  escape  you.  We 
think  we  have  some  relish  for  such  things,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  it  is  the  most  exquisitely  humourous  work 
we  have  ever  read.    Subscribe  and  get  it,  by  all  means. 

Memoir  and  Poems  of  Lucretia  Maria  Davidson.  Lea  & 
Blanchard,  Philadelphia,  1841. 
The  recent  publication  of  the  poems  of  Margaret  Davidson, 
revived  the  interest  which  had  been  felt  in  the  early  talents 
and  untimely  death  of  her  gifted  sister,  and  this  publication 
is  opportunely  made  to  supply  the  demand  for  her  poems, 
which  that  interest  created.  The  genius  of  this  lovely  child — 
for  she  was  but  little  more  when  she  died — was  really  mar- 
vellous, and  many  of  her  productions  are  such  as  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  ripest  age. 

The  Miser,  or  the  Convict  of  Lisnamona.    2  vols.,  Carey  & 
'  Hart,  Philadelphia,  1841. 
An  excellent  Irish  story  from  the  pen  of  William  Carleton, 
author  of  "Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry." 

Fragments  of  German  Prose  Writers :  translated  by  Sarah 

Austin;  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Author.    New 

York,  D.  Apple  ton  &  Co.  1841. 

This  book  has  a  double  value.  In  the  first  place  it  supplies 
us  with  specimens  of  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
German  literati, — specimens  which  convey  correct  ideas  both 
of  their  style  and  matter;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  supplies 
us  with  biographical  memoirs  in  relation  to  them,  which  are 
of  the  highest  interest.  No  English  writer  has  laboured  in 
the  field  of  German  literature,  with  more  success  than  Mrs. 
Austin.  Her  translations  are  singularly  accurate  and  ele- 
gant; and  her  criticisms  are  vigorous,  free  and  original.  To 
no  one,  therefore,  could  such  a  task  as  she  has  here  performed 
have  been  committed  with  greater  certainty  of  its  faithful 
execution. 

Like  ali  the  books  which  issue  from  the  press  of  the  Messrs. 
Appleton,  this  volume  is  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of 
its  typography. 

Memoirs  of  Madame  Laffarge:  written  by  herself.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French.  Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia,  1842. 
The  trial  of  Madame  Laffarge,  charged  with  the  double 
crime  of  stealing  her  friend's  diamonds,  and  poisoning  her 
husband,  excited,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending 
it,  intense  interest,  not  only  in  France,  where  it.  took  place, 
but  throughout  all  Europe.  Even  here  great  curiosity  was  felt 
in  regard  to  it ;  and  when,  after  she  was  found  guilty,  and  set 
apart  for  sentence,  it  was  announced  that  she  was  actually 
preparing  for  publication,  memoirs  of  her  life,  every  body  of 
course,  felt  anxious  to  see  them.  These  memoirs  are  now 
published.  They  are  written  in  a  light,  flippant,'and  exagge- 
rated strain,  hut  with  a  laboured  effort  to  explain  away  the 
guilt  imputed  to  her,— an  effort  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
very  successful. 

H.  F.  Anners,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  has  published 
"  Miss  Landon's  Poetry  in  1  vol." — "  The  Gem," — "The  Lit- 
tle Forget  Me  Not,"—"  The  Orphan  Boy."— These  works  are 


very  prettily  got  up,  and  are  well  calculated  for  presents 
Anners  does  these  things  beautifully,  and  seems  to  understand 
what  will  suit  the  tastes  of  the  day.  We  would  recommend 
a  call  at  his  very  central  establishment,  in  Chestnut  Street, 
above  Sixth. 

The  Young  People's  Book. 
The  November  number  of  this  periodical  is  a  brilliant  af- 
fair. We  thought  we  had  made  astonishing  efforts  in  the 
way  of  embellishments,  but  in  his  present  issue,  Mr.  Mc  Mi- 
chael has  managed  to  surpass  us  in  number,  and  we  are  not 
quite  sure  that  he  has  not  the  advantage  in  kind.  Such  a 
collection  of  memorials  of  Washington,  we  have  nowhere 
else  seen.  There  are  steel  plates  of  his  Tomb,  of  the  medal 
struck  for  him  by  order  of  Congress,  of  Stuart's  various  pic- 
tures of  him,  ofChantrey's  and  Canova's  statues,  and  of  Hou- 
don's  bust,  and  finely  executed  wood  engraviags  of  Greenough's 
and  Petrich's  new  statues,  and  Struther's  Sarcophagus.  The 
labour  and  expense  of  collecting  these  must  have  been  very 
great,  and  would  have  startled  an  ordinary  publisher;  but 
the  Proprietor  of  the  Young  People's  Book,  is  not.  of  that  com- 
ple.ction.  He  has  energy,  enterprise  and  ability,  joined  to 
ample  means,  and. whatever  he  undertakes,  he  will  be  sure  to 
accomplish.  The  reading  matter  of  the  November  number  is 
also  excellent. 

Family  Secrets,  by  Mrs.  Ellis.    Lea  &  Blanchard,  Phila- 
delphia. 

No.  2,  of  this  delightful  work  has  appeared.  See  what  we 
said  of  No.  1.  Such  home  truths  as  Mrs.  Ellis  gives  us,  are 
not  to  be  denied.  She  resembles  in  her  style,  our  own  cor- 
respondent, T.  S.  Arthur,  and  that  is  pretty  high  praise. 

"  The  Mignonette,"  "  Paul  and  Virginia,  "  The  Two  Default- 
ers," "The  Kose,"  "Pure  Gold."    D.  Appleton  &  Co., New 
York..     R.  S.  H.  George,  Philadelphia,  1841. 
Another  collection  of  pretty  books  for  the  youth  of  the  day. 
The  Mignonette  is  an  annual  of  the  smaller  size,  elegantly 
embellished.    The  Rose  is  another,  edited  by  Emily  Marshall. 
The  Two  Defaulters,  and  Pure  Gold,  are  instructive  Tales. 
And  Paul  and  Virginia,  is  the  veritable  "  pure  gold"  from  the 
mine  of  St.  Pierre. 

By  the  way,  the  Two  Defaulters,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Griffith,  well  known,  at  least,  to  our  Philadelphia  readers. 

Who  has  not  read  Paul  and  Virginia?  Is  there  one  so  far 
behind  the  age?  This  Tale  loses.none  of  its  beauties  by  fre- 
quent perusal.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  works  of  the 
Messrs.  Appletons,  are  always  well  printed  and  embellished; 
and  we  may  add,  what  has  its  charm  in  thi3  age,  they  are 
cheap. 

7Yie  Gift,  Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia. 
Since  receiving  our  copy  of  this  work,  with  Engraving3 
from  Original  Pictures,  most  of  them  from  the  very  beautiful 
Gallery  of  E.  L.  Carey,  Esq.,  we  have  had  a  peep  at  a  large 
paper  copy:  we  had  no  idea,  before,  of  the  beauty  of  this 
publication.  It  is  certainly  the  handsomest  Annual  ever 
published  in  our  country,  and  nothing  in  any  foreign  one,  can 
exceed  the  two  first  Engravings  by  Cheney. 


Waldie's  Library.    Edited  by  Professor  Sanderson. 

To  most  persons  the  above  line  would  be  enough;  but  to 
those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  our  friends,  Waldie 
and  Sanderson,  we  will  say,  that  two  more  efficient  persons 
to  conduct  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  cannot  be  found. 

Waldie's  Library  is  a  publication  of  sixty  pages — sixty 
numbers  a  year,  a  reprint  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  the 
English  language.    The  price  only  $5  a  year. 

Saturday  Courier.  McMakin  &  Holden. 
It  gives  us  pleasure  to  take  this  delightful  weekly  paper  in 
hand,  it  is  so  ably  conducted.  There  is  a  peculiar  merit 
about  this  paper,  that  ought  to  entitle  the  publishers  to  re- 
ceive $4  a  year  for  it,  though  the  price  is  only  $2.  It  is  this: 
while  many  other  papers  give  the  whole  of  an  article,  where- 
by the  space  in  the  paper  and  the  time  of  the  reader  is  taken 
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up,  the  editors  of  the  Courier  condense  all  the  news,  and  give 
you  the  pith  without  the  verbiage.  The  merit  of  this  proceed- 
ing, in  a  weekly  paper,  will  at  once  be  seen  and  appreciated. 

New  York  Mirror.    George  P.  Morris,  editor. 
This  excellent  weekly  publication  still  retains  its  proud 
position  among  the  hebdomadals  of  the  day.     The  plates  in  it 
are  the  most  beautiful  among  the  illustrated  works  of  the 
times. 


DESCRIPTION    OF    FASHION    PLATE. 

Fig.  1.  Dress  of  striped  plain  coloured  eilk,  large  velvet 
shawl  trimmed  with  ermine,  a  lace  collar  to  go  over  the  neck 
of  the  shawl.     Bonnet  of  dark  velvet  with  feathers. 

Fig.  2.  Dress  of  rich  silk.  Short  velvet  mantle  lined  with 
plaid  silk,  the  fronts  and  hood  with  cord  and  tassels,  (see 
plate.)  Silk  bonnet  with  the  front  trimmed  with  ruche,  and 
the  outside  with  feathers,  the  inside  with  flowers. 

Fig.  3.  A  silk  walking  dress,  with  tight  sleeves — the  cap  of 
the  sleeves  is  a  sable  fur,  the  front  and  waist  trimmed  also 
with  fur— a  muff  of  the  same,  completes  this  very  neat  dress. 
Bonnet  of  silk  with  a  varigated  feather — inside  are  flowers. 

Fig.  4.  A  full  length  satin  cloak,  which,  with  a  mantilla  cape 
are  trimmed  with  rich  lace,  and  tied  with  a  thick  cord  and 
tassel.    A  satin  bonnet,  and  plume  of  light  feathers. 


Amazon  Bonnet. — We  have  seen  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
above.  It  is  of  the  cottage  shape,  and  in  appearance  resem- 
bles the  texture  of  a  fine  Leghorn.  It  is  party  coloured,  and 
resembles  a  rich  silk  ;  the  material  is  light  and  beautiful. 
We  recommend  it  to  our  fair  friends  at  home,  and  abroad. — 
ftW'See  advertisement  on  cover. 

MEZZOTINT  PLATES. 

We  have  now  on  hand,  and  it  will  be  given  to  our  subscri- 
bers either  in  the  February  or  March  number,  a  mezzotint 
plate  by  Sadd,  entitled  Beauty  and  Innocence,  which  is 
pronounced  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  to  be  the  most  superb 
production  of  the  day.  It  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  show 
it  to  any  artist  who  may  favour  us  with  a  call,  even  before 
the  day  of  publication.  Fifty  thousand  copies  will  not  sup- 
ply our  demand,  when  that  plate  is  published.  Proof  impres- 
sions for  framing,  we  will  furnish  at  twenty-five  cents  each. 

Mr.  Humphreys,  late  of  London,  is  now  engaged  on  a  pic- 
ture, a  proof  of  which  we  are  promised  in  a  few  days. 

When  we  commence  the  publication  of  these  plates,  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  their  continuance,  as  we  shall  have 
our  own  establishment,  and  be  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  others.  - 

All  papers  copying  from  our  work,  will  please  give  credit 
to  Godey's  Lady's  Book. 
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